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INTRODUCTORY    LETTER. 

To  THE  Honorable  E.  J.  Davis,     -   . 

Commissioner  of  Crown  l^inds. 

Sir:  •'   -      - 

I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  to  you  herewith,  for  presentation  to  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Bureau  aims  at  dealing,  first  and  foremost,  with  the  practical  and  eC3-4)omic  side  ol 
mining,  hence  its  energies  are  directed  in  the  main  towards  collecting  and  disseminating^  TbTorm* 
ation  which  can  be  used  in  the  initiation,  development  and  operation  of  mining  and  mineral 
industries  in  the  Province.  Such  information  is  necessarily  very  Varied  in  its  character  and 
sources.  The  working  out  and  classifying  of  the  rook  formations  of  Ontario  ;  the  exploring  of 
the  little -known  portions  ot  the  Province  for  their  mineral  possibilities  ;  the  delimiting  of  those 
formations  which  are  specially  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  valuable  ores  or  minerals  in 
general  or  of  particular  kinds  ;  the  examination  of  veins,  dikes  and  ore  deposits  with  a  view 
not  only  of  determining  their  nature  and  composition  but  also  of  elucidating  their  mode  of 
origin  and  relation  to  surrounding  or  adjacent  rocks,  thus  obtaining  a  basis  for  inferring  the- 
possibility  of  other  bodies  occurring  under  similar  conditions  ;  the  best  methods  of  working  and 
treating  ores  and  minerals  ;  the  utilization  of  materials  hitherto  neglected  or  considered  waste  ; 
the  discoveries  in  science  and  art  and  the  invention  or  improvement  of  processes  tending  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  mining  industry,  or  any  branch  of  it,  are  all  matters  naturally 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau,  and  along  with  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  the 
progress  of  mining  in  the  Province,  constitute  the  fabric  of  its  annual  Reports,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  make  known  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Province  so  that  they  may  be  developed 
and  utilized. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  variety  of  statistical  tables  showing  che  output  of  the  mines 
and  mineral  works  for  the  year  1902,  and  also  comparative  schedules  exhibiting  the  progress 
made  during  a  series  of  years  injthe  principal  items  of  mineral  production.  These  tables  on 
the  whole  tell  a  story  of  steady  development  and  of  increase  both  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  yield. 

The  Summer  Mining  Classes,  which  for  a  number  of  years  now  have  been  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  miners,  prospectors  and  others  in  the 
elements  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  chemistry,  were  carried  on  last  year  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Good- 
win, Director  of  the  School  of  Mining  at  Kingston,  and  Mr.  J.  Watson  Bain,  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  at  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto.  From  Dr.  Goodwin's  report  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  give  the  working  miners  and  prospectors  of  the  Prov- 
inoe  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  more  scientific  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  materiala 

of  their  daily  work  are  much  appreciated. 
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Mr.  D.  6.  Boyd,  Inspector  of  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division,  presents  a  report  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Michipicoton  office  last  year,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  develop- 
ments in  that  region. 

The  Provincial  Assay  office  established M  BeUeVille  some  five  years  ago  has  proved  quite 

•  Z*.  *•*'* 

successful  as  a  means  of  furnishing jtAutj^f^tKl  analyses  of  ores  and  minerals  to  prospectors  and 

•*  *•    * '   » 
others  at  a  low  charge,  and^in'^^et  ways  has  materially  assisted  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 

the  mining  industry^     irfr^  *d^.*  Walter  Wells  occupied  the  position  of  Provincial  Assayer  from 

the  beginning  jQp^o^Ist  October  1902,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alfred 

G.  Burrsiiws:  •  * jl^rs.  Wells  and  Burrows  make  a  joint  report  on  the  office  for  the  year. 

**«t  FOT'che  purpose  of  inspecting  the  working  mines  the  Province  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
east  and  west,  the  division  being  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sudbury  nickel-copper  field. 
The  mines  of  northwestern  Ontario  were  visited  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Miller,  Provincial  Geologist 
and  Inspector  of  Mines,  who  submits  an  interesting  report  thereon.  The  report  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  description  of  the  working  properties,  but  includes  also  considerable  information 
respecting  the  mineralogical  features  of  Northwest  Ontario,  embracing  among  other  things 
an  account  of  the  gravel  deposits  on  Savant  lake,  in  which  the  existence  of  placer 
gold  was  reported  a  year  or  so  ago.  These  investigations  did  not  go  to  show  that  a 
placer  field  of  any  considerable  value  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that  region.  Gold  undoubt- 
edly is  to  be  found  in  the  gravel,  but  in  small  quantities,  probably  too  small  to  be  profitably 
worked  under  present  conditions.  Prof.  Miller's  remarks  concerning  certain  features  of  mining 
operations  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  those  responsible  for  or  financially  interested  in 
mining  work  in  the  territory  under  review. 

In  an  article  entitled  The  Iron  Ranges  of  Northern  Ontario  Prof.  Miller  brings 
together  in  concise  form  data  concerning  the  iron  ore  deposits  and  iron  ore  formations  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Province,  much  of  which  is  drawn  from  his  own  observations  in  the 
field. 

The  mines  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Ontario  were  examined  by  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Carter,  who 
IB  Inspector  of  Mines  as  well  as  Secretary  of  the  Bureau,  and  his  report  thereon  will  be  found 
in  the  present  volume.  • 

The  prime  importance  of  fuel  in  a  country  and  climate  like  our  own  has  led  the  Bureau 
from  the  beginning  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  possibility  of  developing  additional  sources 
of  fuel  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Old  and  New  Ontario  and  the  lignites  north  of  the  height  of  land. 
The  latter  are  outside  the  range  of  present  transportation  facilities,  but  investigation  confirms 
the  opinion  that  in  her  hitherto  neglected  peat  bogs  Ontario  possesses  valuable  resources,  both 
from  an  economic  and  public  point  of  view.  The  condition,  which  reached  nearly  one  of  panic 
last  winter  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  and  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  publish  the  results  of  the  inquiries  which  the 
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Bureau  h&s  for  some  time  been  making  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  peat  for  fuel  purposes. 
The  paper  on  Peat  Fuel,  its  Manufacture  and  Use,  prepared  by  Mr.  Carter,  was  printed  as  a 
separate  bulletin,  but  is  re-published  in  the  present  Report. 

In  a  short  paper  on  the  Foasiliferous  Rocks  of  Southwestern  Ontario  Dr.  W.  A.  Parks, 
lecturer  in  Geology  at  Toronto  University,  records  the  observations  made  in  a  pedestrian  trip 
from  Hamilton  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  gives  in  addition  notes  on  the  occurrence  of 
limestone,  marls,  gypsum,  etc.  The  wealth  of  natural  resources  contained  in  the  paliieozoid 
rucks  of  older  Ontario  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  Bureau 
to  begin  the  systematic  examination  of  these  at  an  early  date. 

The  running  of  base  and  meridian  lines  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississaga  river,  and 
of  a  meridian  lino  to  connect  the  townships  north  of  lake  Temiscaming  with  Abitibi  lake  and 
river  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  a  geolo^dcal  reconnaissance  of  these  districts.  Mr.  L. 
C.  Graton  was  attached  as  geologist  to  the  surveying  party  headed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Niven 
O.  L.  S.  who  traversed  the  first  mentioned  region,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Bolton  accompanied  in  a 
similar  capacity  the  party  under  Mr.  T.  B.  Speight  O.  L.  S.  who  ran  the  meridian  line  to  the 
Abitibi  river.  In  the  paper.  Up  and  Down  the  Mississaga,  Mr.  Graton  describes  the  country 
on  the  upper  portion  and  tributaries  of  that  stream,  which  proved  to  be  mainly  Laurentian  in  its 
character;  and  in  the  article.  Round  Lake  to  Lake  Abitibi,  Mr.  Bolton  performs  a  like  ser%  ice  with 
regard  to  the  district  through  which  Mr.  Speight's  line  was  run.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of 
the  Abitibi  country  possibly  overshadow  its  mineral  resources,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
height  of  land  the  indications  are  not  unfavorable  for  the  occurrence  of  valuable  minerals. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Geologist  and  Metallurgist  of  the  Bureau,  spent  the  season  for  field 
work  last  year  in  the  nickel-copper  district,  and  in  the  pa]>er  entitled  The  Sudbury  Nickel 
Deposits  he  gives  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  states  his  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
ores  and  the  relations  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  two  geological 
maps  and  a  number  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  principal  working  mines  in  the  district. 

The  discovery  of  iron  ore  bodies  of  considenible  size  and  importance  in  the  township  of 
Hutton,  northwest  of  lake  Wahnapitae,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  ironmasters 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Among  the  experts  from  south  of  the  line  commis- 
sioned to  investigate  them  was  Dr.  C.  K.  Leith  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Leith  has  been  good  enough  to  communicate  to  the  Bureau  his 
views  on  the  geology  of  this  iron  field  in  a  short  paper  entitled  The  Hutton  Township  Iron 
Range. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  arc  many  deposits  of  magnetite,  some  of  them  of  good 
quality,  and  others  lessened  in  value  by  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  an  undue  proportion  of 
rock  matter.  The  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron  Ores  is  a  subject  possessing  much  economic 
interest,  and  in  a  paper  under  that  title  Mr.  J.  Walter  Wells  shows  what  has  been  done  in  this 
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way  in  other  countries,  and  also  gives  the  results  of  expetiments  in  concentrating  magnetic 
ores  from  vaiious  Ontario  deposits.  Mr.  Wells'  investigations  were  carried  on  by  him  as  a 
poet  graduate  student  of  the  School  of  Mining,  Kingston. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  respecting  minerals  and 
mineral  deposits,  both  by  prospective  purchasers  and  sellers.  The  substances  involved  in- 
cluded almost  the  entire  list  of  economic  minerals  found  in  the  Province,  but  iron  ores  and 
iron  ore  lands  were  perhaps  in  greatest  demand.  Nickel,  gold,  copper,  zinc,  molybdenite,  iron 
pyrites,  feldspar,  mica,  baryta,  gypsum,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  actinolite,  corundum  and  graphite 
have  all  formed  the  subject  of  correspondence,  as  well  as  limestone,  for  the  several  varieties 
of  which,  suited  for  particular  uses,  there  has  been  much  inquiry.  Marl  for  cement  is  abund- 
ant in  Ontario,  and  numerous  deposits  are  held  for  sale  by  the  owners.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  peat  bogs.  There  has  also  been  some  inquiry  for  sand  to  be  used  in  glassmaking,  and 
kaolin  or  china  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  By  informing  purchasers  where  they 
may  secure  supplies  or  deposits,  and  by  advising  sellers  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  probable 
purchasers,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  facilitate  transactions  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  parties. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  it  is  open  to  the  owners  of  mines  or  mining  lands  in 
the  Province  during  a  limited  period  of  the  year,  and  at  a  reasonable  charge,  to  procure  the 
services  of  the  Provincial  Geologist,  Prof.  W.  G.  Miller,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon 
their  properties,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  skilled  and  impartial  advice  as  to  the  probable  value 
of  deposits,  the  most  economical  methods  of  operation,  the  relations  of  ore  bodies  to  enclosing 
rocks  and  other  problems  connected  with  development  or  mining.  For  particulars  as  to  terms, 
etc.,  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Gib.son, 

Director. 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Toronto,  30th  April,  1903. 


TWELFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

By  Thos.  W.  Gibson,  Director. 


STATISTICS  FOR  1902. 

In  a  Province  endowed  with  so  great  an  expanse  of  territory  and  so  much  wealth  of  natural 
resources  as  Ontario,  inhabited  too  by  a  progressive  and  energetic  people,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
feeling  of  impatience  should^the  utilization  of  any  considerable  body  of  these  resources  fail  to 
proceed  with  rapidity.  '  In  the  development  of  a  country  like  our  own,  the  first  object  of 
attack  is  the  land,  from  which  man's  sustenance  is  to  be  won  ;  hence  with  us  agriculture  is  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  most  advanced  of  the  industrial  arts.  To  obtain  access  to  the  soil,  the 
first  settlers  were  obliged  to  fell  the  trees  which  covered  it,  and  from  this  compulsory  practice 
of  lumbering,  they  passed  on  to  level  and  make  use  of  the  forests  of  pine  and  other  woods 
which  formed  so  obvious  a  portion  of  the  national  heritage. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  necessarily  preceded  mining  in  Ontario,  and  the  natural  order 
of  sequence  was  enforced  by  other  considerations  A  purely  farming  people,  earning  their 
bread  and  laying  by  a  modest  competence  by  steady  industry,  have  neither  the  skill  to  discover 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  rocks  around  them,  nor  the  boldness  to  venture  their  hard-won 
earnings  in  the  business  of  extracting  it  from  the  ground. 

Again,  artificial  means  of  transportation  are  even  more  necessary  for  the  development  of 
mining  than  of  agriculture,  and  much  more  so  than  for  that  of  lumbering.  The  farmers  of 
Ontario  for  many  years  sent  their  products  to  market  over  their  country  roads  with  little 
■assistance  from  railways,  and  the  lumberman  asks  for  no  better  highway  on  which  to  transport 
his  product  than  the  forest  stream  or  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Not  so  the  miner  ;  especially  the 
miner  who  brings  to  the  light  of  day  such  heavy  materials  as  iron,  nickel  or  copper  ore.  Bail- 
ways  are  a  prime  necessity  to  him,  both  to  haul  in  his  heavy  machinery  and  to  take  away  his 
no  less  heavy  product.  Necessarily  therefore  the  mining  industry  in  Ontario  has  had  to  wait 
on  the  railway  builder.  No  Klondike  placer  fields  have  yet  been  found  where  the  miner^s 
muscle  sufiices  to  win  golden  nuggets  from  the  sand,  and  which  can  be  worked  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  if  only  food  and  water  can  be  had.  An  iron  or 
nickel  mine  cannot  be  opened  under  such  circumstances,  but  must  perforce  remain  undevelop^ 
until  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  wakes  it  into  action. 

The  progress  of  mining  in  our  Province  shows  these  statements  to  be  cerrect,  as  witness 
the  opening  up  of  the  nickel  fields  of  the  Sudbury  district,  which  followed  immediately  on  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  which  are  now  the  backbone  of  Ontario*s  mining 
industry.  So  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  the  iron  ranges  of  Mich ipico ton.  The  Helen  iron  mine 
was  discovered,  but  although  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  deep  water  on  Lake  Superior,  the 
ore  could  not  be  mined  or  marketed  until  the  rails  of  the  Algoma  Central  connected  the  mine 
with  the  harbor.  These  considerations  may  partly  explain  the  somewhat  tardy  development 
of  the  business  of  mining  in  Ontario  ;  but  having  once  sprung  into  being  the  industry  now 
continues  to  grow  in  a  healthy  and  natural  way  and  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  as  the  statistics 

iriven  in  this  Report  will  show. 
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Mining  Companies  Formed  in  1902. 

The  number  of  joint  stock  mining  companies  organized  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
attention  which  the  mining  industry  receives  in  any  given  year,  and  the  list  printed  below  shows 
that  58  such  organizations  were  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  Province  in  1902,  with  an  auth- 
orized capital  of  $48,650,000,  as  compared  with  47  companies  in  1901,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $27,716,000.  There  are  always  a  number  of  foreign  corporations  which  desire  to 
extend  their  operations  to  this  Province,  to  accomplish  which  they  are  required  to  take  out  a 
license  entitling  them  to  do  liusiness  and  hold  real  estate  in  Ontario.  The  number  of  companies 
so  registering  themselves  last  year  was  15,  with  a  total  aggregate  capital  of  $17,375,000. 

The  prominence  accorded  in  the  public  mind,  now  to  one  mineral  or  mineral  product  and 
now  to  another,  as  discoveries  are  made  or  developments  take  place  which  excite  interest  of  a 
practical  or  speculative  kind,  or  both,  is  well  reflected  by  the  objects  for  which  companies  are 
incorporated  from  year  to  year.  For  instance  the  gold  **boom  "  in  Ontario  caused  by  the 
finding  of  auriferous  quartz  in  many  places  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Province  was  at 
its  height  in  1897,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  136  joint  stock  companies  organized  in 
that  year  102  were  for  the  purpose  of  working  gold  mines,  while  in  1902  out  of  58  companies 
formed  only  some  15  were  for  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  1897  only  6  companies  were 
incorporated  to  search  for  or  work  oil,  gas  and  oil,  or  gas,  one  for  cement  and  none  for  peat,  in 
1902  no  less  than  18  companies  were  formed  for  oil,  gas  and  oil,  or  gas,  4  for  cement  and  3  for 
peat.  From  such  figures  it  is  evident  that  gold  mines  have  given  way  in  the  public  esteem,  at 
any  rate  for  the  time  being,  to  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  perhaps  also  cement  and  peat  factories. 

The  joint  stock  companies  organized  for  mining  purposes  in  1902  were  as  follows  : 

joint   stock    mining   companies    INCORPORATED    IN    I902. 


Name  of  Company. 

Head  Office. 

Date. 

CapiUl. 

Canada  Crude  Oil  Producers,  Limited 

Toronto 

Toronto  

27  May 

9   lOO^OOa 

Chippewa   Consolidated     Gold     Mining    and 
Milling  Company,  Limited.   . .          

8  May 

2,000,000 

Clover  Leaf  Minmg  Company,  Limited. . . 
Dominion  Oil  Cc^mpMiy,  Limited 

Toronto 

25  June 

1,000,000 

Ohatham   

11  December 

3  April 

31  May 

12  August 

24  September 

19  November 

27  August 

SO  September 

17  December 

28  January 

31  May    

850,000 

Dominion  Peat  Products,  Limited 

iHtatt  Gk>ld  Company,  Limited 

Brantford 

Gold  Rook 

100,000 
700,000 

Inipwial  Natural  vj as,  Limiced 

looian  Joe  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. . . 

Krantford 

100,000 

Toronto 

1,000,000 

International    Portland     Cement     Company, 
Limited         

Laurentian  Mining  Company,  Limited  

Little  Rock  Consolidated  Mining  and  Develop- 
ing Companv,  Limited 

North  Shore  Reduction  Company,  Limited  . . 

Peterborough  P^-at  Company,  Limited 

Protogene  Gold  Mines  Company,  Limited.   . . . 

Raven    Lake    Portland     Cement    Company, 
Limited 

Stratford  Peat  Company,  Limited 

Union  Petroleum  Companv  of  Canad»,'Limited 

Volcanic  Reef  Company,  Limited 

The  Algoma  Consolidated  Silver  Mines  Com- 
pany. Limited      .... 

The  Black  Rock  Mining  Company,  Limited. . 

The  Cassiar    Coal    DevelopiLent    Company, 
Limited 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

500,000 
1,000.000 

1,000  000 

Toronto- 

1,500.000 

Peterborough 

Windsor 

Toronto 

Toronto  

Toi^nto 

Toronto 

Toronto .   

London  

160,000 
1,500,000 

30June     

•i7  March 

31  May  

500,000 
40,000 
25,000 

27  August 

12  August ... 

30  April 

25  October 

17  December 

30  December,  1901 

7  February 

17  October 

27  May 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 
1,500,000 

Toronto 

Chatham 

Wiarton 

Parrv  Sound 

London  

300,000 

The  Chatham  Oil  Company,  Limited 

The   Colonial    Portland    Cement    Company, 

Limited 

The  Consolidated  Copper  Company  of  Parry 

Sound.  Limit<>d       

20,000 

800,000 

5,000,000 

The  Consolidated  Petroleum  Company,  Limited 
The  Copper  Queen  Mining  Company,  Limited 

The  Croker-Parks  Oil  Company,  Limited 

The  Daisy  Petroleum  Company,  Limited 

100,000 

SaultSte.  Marie 

Oil  SDnnira 

8,000,000 

1  November 

11  December 

50,000 

London  

40,000 

1902 


Statistics  for  1902 


JOINT  STOCK  MINING  coMPASiEs— Continued. 


Name  of  Oompany. 


The  DuQwich  Om  and  Oil  Company,  Limited 

The  Eofflifth  River  Gold   Mining  Company, 
Limited 

The  Fort  Frances  Hematite  Company,  Limited 

The  3U)olaifl  Bay  Mining  Company,  Limiced. . 

The    Great    North- West .  Mining   Company, 
Limited 

The  Home  Gold  and  Copper  Company,  Limited 

The  Imperial  Plaster  Company,  Limited     .   . . 

The  International  Mining  Companjr,  Limited. 

The  Jubilee  Mining  Company,  Limited .     .   . 

The  Keenora  Mining  Company,  Limited 

The  London-Elgin  Oil  Company,  Limited  — 

The  Mariposa  Mining  Company,  Limited 

The  Mineral  Range  Iron  Mining  Company, 
Limited 

The  Mntnal  Natural  Gas  Company,  Limited . . 

The  National  Petroleum  Company  of  Petrole]^ 
Limited 

The  New   Vork  and  Canadian  Copper  Com- 
pany, Limited 

The  New  York  and    Ontario    Gold   Mining 
Company,  Limited 

The  Oil    Exploration    Company    of   Canada, 
Limited 

The  Phcenix  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited 

The   Port   Dover  Natural  Gras  and  Oil  Com- 
pany, Limited 

The  President  Gk)ld  Mining  Company,  Limited 

The  Raleigh  Oil  Company,  Limited         

The  Rideau  Graphite  Company,  Limited 

The  Saugeen  Oil  Company,  Limited 

The  Sanlt  Gray  Copper  Company,  Limited  . . . 

The  Sunrise  Mining  Company,  Limited 

The   8uperi>r    Portland    Cement    Company,, 
Limited 

The  Talbot  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Limited. . .  | 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  Canada,   Limited. 

The  Vulcan  Reduction  and  Kefining  Company, 
Limited 


Head  Office. 


Sc.  Thomas 

St.  Catharines.. 
Fort  Frances — 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Lond  >n 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Windsor 

Port  Colborne  . . 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kingston .   

Walkerville  .... 
Fort  Erie 

P»»rt  Dover.   — 

Toronto 

Petrolea 

Kingston , 

Walkerton 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Toronto 

1  >utton 

Petrolea 

Toronto 


25  June      . . . . 

38  February  . 
21  March  .... 
27  August  . . . 

29  October... 

15  October  . . . 
18  February.. 

16  July 

16  October  . . . 
15  October  .   . 

29  October  . . . 
IGJqly 

4  April 

6  February . . 

21  November . 

12  November . 

26  February . . 

27  May 

IS  June 

11  September. 

12  February.. 
11  December., 
8May.  ..  , 
11  December., 

28  January... 

30  July 

17  September 

30  July 

24  September 

17  September 


Capital. 


100,000 

1,000,000 

40,000 

3,000,000 

3,000^000 

3,000,000 

75,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 
3,000,000 

600,000 
100,000 

40,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

200,000 
1,000.000 

40.000 

1000,000 

200.000 

:^000 

10.000 

400,000 

1,500  000 

500,000 

40,000 

600.000 

500,000 

$48,650,000 


LICENSED    MINING    CO.MPANIES,     I902. 


Name  of  Company. 


Head  Office. 


Dave. 


-1- 


US.A 
U.S.  A 

U.S  A 
U.S.  A 


Canadian  Oil  Fields,  Limited ,  London,  England. 

Gk>ld  Reef  Mining  Gompanjr,  Limited       j  Traverse  Gitv,  Mich 

McKellar  I«land  Silver  Mining  Company j  Detroit,  Mich., 

Pickaud's  Iron  Company ICleveland,  O, 

Rat  Portage  Mining  and  Development  Com  , 

pany  of  Ariz  ma '  Phamix,  Ariz., 

The  Black  Bay  Mining  Company,  Limited  . . .  j  Willmar.  Minn., 

The  C«»nire  Star  Mining  Company,  Limited  . .  Ro^lund,  B.C 

The  Flint  Lake  Gold  Company,  Limited 1  Phtunix,  Ariz.,  U.S.  A 

The  Northern  Light  VIine<  Company Ph^oix.  Ariz.,  U.S. A 

The  Ontario  Corundum  Company,  Limited . . .  lOotawa,  Out 

The  Soo  Prospecting  and  Development  Com- 
pany  '  Sault  Ste.  Marie,Micb 

The  St.   Eugene  Coisolidated  Mining  Com 

pany,  Limited 

The  Summit  Lake  Gold  Mining  Company  of 

Ontario,  Limited 

The  Syndicate  No.  1.  Limited 

The   War   Eagle   Consolidated    Mining  and 

Development  Company,  Limited Rossland,  B.C . 


30  May.       . 
17  September. 

80  April  

8  May 


17  December.. 

18  March  .... 
29  January. . . 

25  June.    

14  August  ... 
12  November  . 


Moyie,  B.C 

Phcenix,  Ariz,  U.S.  A. 
London,  Eng 


18  April 

January..   . 

19  DAoember., 
27  May 

29  January  . . 


CapiUl. 


W100.000 

S    700,000 

1,000.000 

30,000 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,500.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 

40,000 

3,500,000 

1,000.000 
£1,000 

92,000,000 
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Mining  Lands  Disposed  of  in  1902. 

The  area  of  Crown  mining  lands  diBposed  of  last  year  was  considerably  less  than  in  1901, 
the  speculative  activity  which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  particularly  in  gold  lands,  having  spent 
its  force.  The  area  sold  and  ficranted  under  the  provisions  of  The  Mines  Act  was  3,985  acres,  as 
against  11,302  acres  in  1901,  the  amount  received  as  purchase  money  boins:  f8,202.62,  as 
against  824,865.  There  was  not  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  lands  leased  for  mining 
purposes,  the  area  being  25,549  acres,  as  compared  with  28,699  acres  in  1901,  and  the  sum  paid 
in  as  first  year's  rental  being  $25,288.38,  as  compared  with  828,411.52.  Rentals  received  on 
account  of  lands  already  leased  amounted  to  $14,171.05,  and  for  miner's  and  prospector's 
licenses  to  $2,742,  making  a  total  income  from  mining  lands  for  the  year  of  $50,404,  as 
against  $70,904.51  in  1901. 

MINING    LANDS    SOLD. 


District. 

Rainy  River 

Thunder  Bay 

AJgoma 

Eisewhere 


Number. 

Acrep. 

37 
6 
7 

17 

67 

1,104 
376 
880 

1,676 

3,985 

Amount. 

$  2,548  30 

752  00 

1,285  87 

8,616  65 

H,202  62 


MINING   LANDS    LEASED 

Rsioy  Riv«r 

Thunder  Bay 

Alffoma 

Elsewhere 


101 
86 
63 
21 


200 


10,369 
2,450 
7,138 
6,692 


25,649 


10,868  60 
2,460  25 
7.117  20 
6,862  48 


26,288  88 


It  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  importance  of  the  mineral  lauds  of  the  Crown  from  a 
revenue  standpoint,  and  also  the  fluctuations  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  this  source  of 
income  by  reason  of  the  ''  booms"  which  ever  and  anon  arise  in  the  mining  business,  to  show 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  mineral  lands  during  the  12  years  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  in  existence,  as  well  as  the  sums  paid  in  as  rental  for  lands  previously  leased,  and  for 
miner  8  and  prospector's  licenses. 

RECEIPTS    FROM    MINING    LANDS    189I    TO    I902. 


Year. 


1891.... 
1892.... 
1898.... 
1894.... 
1896.... 

1896 

1897 

1898.  . . . 

1899 

1900..... 
1901.  ... 
1902..... 

Totals 


8ale«. 


Acres.       Amount. 


69,389 

6,200 

4,870 

8,271 

7,720 

10,788 

29,796 

19,629 

85,049 

80,972 

11,802 

3,985 

222,315 


S 

117,164 
16,273 
11,498 

7.646 
15,868 
22,084 
69,478 
40,469 
76.867 
69,196 
24,865 

8,203 

467,461 


Leases. 


Acres. 


4,998 
13,122 
18,047 

7,050 
16,084 
18,224 
86,014 
48,911 
63.258 
28,127 
28,699 
26,649 

347,088 


Amount. 


S 

4.886 
12,314 
11,934 

6,489 
14,924 
18,498 
84.821 
48,064 
63,000 
27,971 
28,412 
26  288 

341,601 


111 

ill 


2,736 
8,808 
8,287 
6,006 
6,241 
9,430 
12,608 


18,228 
14,171 

79,439 


25 


3 


11 


8,021 

8,224 
4,979 
6,801 

2,742 

26,172 


Total. 


Acres. 

Amount. 

8 

64,387 

122,400 

19,822 

28,190 

17.417 

26.168 

10,321 

17,943 

22.804 

84,079 

23,957 

40.688 

116,809 

163,561 

68,440 

101,187 

98,307 

166,954 

69,099 

112,294 

40.001 

70,906 

29.534 

50,404 

569,898 

9i:i,673 

1902  Statistics  for  1902  11 


Theae  fixtures  include  actual  revenue  only,  and  take  no  account  of  considerable  sums  paid 
into  the  Department  every  year  and  afterwards  refunded  on  applications  which  are  never 
•completed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  receipts  fell  very  considerably  from  1891  to  1892.  This  was 
due  to  the  speculation  in  nickel  lands  which  been  very  pronounced  in  1890  and  1891  coming 
suddenly  to  a  close,  partly  brought  about  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  mining  lands  provided 
by  the  amendment  to  The  Mining  Act  passed  in  May,  1891,  and  partly  to  the  other  clauses  then 
introduced  imposing  a  royalty  on  ores  and  making  development  compulsory.  From  1897  to 
1900  the  receipts  were  again  large,  rising  in  1899  to  $165,954,  the  highest  point  in  the  12  years. 
This  marked  the  climax  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  wide-spread  discoveries  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  in  northwestern  Ontario  dating  from  1895.  Revenue  is  less  important 
than  development,  yet  an  industry  which  has  put  into  the  treasury  over  $900,000  in  12  years 
simply  as  the  price  of  the  lands  which  constitute  its  basis  has  even  on  this  score  valid  claims  to 
consideration. 

Mineral  Production  in  1902. 

A  natural  though  perhaps  not  wholly  scientific  division  of  mineral  products  is  into  metallic 
and  non-metallic  substances  ;  and  both  classes  show  considerable  increases  in  1902  as  compared 
"with  1901.  Metalliferous  mining  is  growing  both  in  quantity  and  value  of  output  more  rapid- 
ly than  tha  production  of  non-metallic  materials,  and  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  so  many  of  the  products  on  the  non-metallic  list,  such  as  bricks,  stone,  lime,  etc.,  which 
are  sold  in  the  home  market  only  and  do  not  como  into  competition  with  imports  of  a  like  kind, 
are  now  being  produced  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  full  demand  or  consumption,  and  so  can 
only  expand  in  yield  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  The  metallic  products  of  Ontario,  on 
the  other  band,  are  either  like  pig  iron  and  steel,  tending  to  displace  articles  of  foreign 
origin  in  our  own  markets,  or,  like  nickel  and  copper,  being  exported  to  help  meet  the  world's 
requirements.  Consequently,  the  limit  of  growth  is  by  no  means  reached.  The  need  for  fur- 
nace mixtures  causes  considerable  iron  ore  to  be  imported,  but  the  produce  of  Ontario  iron 
mines  is  now  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  consumption  of  our  blast  furnaces,  and  the  surplus  ore 
finds  a  market  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  tariff  rate  of  40  cents  per  ton.  If 
the  duty  were  abolistied,  a  decided  impetus  would  be  given  to  iron  mining,  both  in  eastern 
and  western  Ontario. 

Another  source  of  demand  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  future  of 
metallic  mining,  especially  iron  mining,  in  Ontario,  is  the  population  which  will  eventually  fill 
the  fertile  lands  of  northern  Ontario  and  western  Canada,  and  which  is  even  now  moving  into 
possession.  What  changes  in  trade,  what  opening  up  of  new  channels  of  commerce  may  come 
when  the  number  of  souls  north  of  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters  of  Hudson 
Bay  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  begins  to  equal  the  number  south  of  it  ;  or  what  will  be 
the  developments  in  the  national  economy  when  the  prairies  of  the  west  call  aloud  for  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel  in  a  thousand  forms,  no  man  can  foretell ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  Ontario  proves  to  contain  the  stores  of  iron  ore  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
are  hidden  in  her  numerous  ranges,  the  demand  for  iron  manufactures  from  newer  Canada 
must  to  a  lar^e  extent  be  supplied  from  her  mines.  In  copper  also,  whether  taken  from  the 
mixed  ores  of  the  Sudbury  fields  or  the  purely  copper  ores  north  of  Lake  Huron  or  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  our  production  is  capable  of  large  increase  ;  while  nickel,  which  may  be  styled 
the  peculiar  metal  of  Ontario,  may  be  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  any  demand  likely 
to  arise. 

The  total  output  of  minerals  and  mineral  products  in  1902  was  $13,391,634,  as  compared 
with  $11,831,086  in  1901,  a  gain  of  $1,560,548,  or  13  per  cent.  Metallic  products  contributed 
to  this  total  $6,257,499,  as  against  $5,016,734  in  1901,  an  increase  of  $l,240^765,  qt  7S»  \«c: 
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oent ;  and  non-metallic  products  $7,134,135,  compared  with  S6,814,352  in  1901,  a  gain  of 
$319,783,  or  4.6  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  mining  industry  ia 
chiefly  in  the  production  of  metallic  substances  ;  and  that  this  growth  has  of  late  years 
been  rapid  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1898  the  metallic  output  of  the  Province 
was  valued  at  91,689,002,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield,  in  1901  it  reached  85,016,734,  or 
42  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  1902  f  6,257,499,  or  47  per  cent 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  mineral  products  in  1902,  together 
with  the  number  of  employees  and  amount  of  wages  paid  in  connection  with  each. 


SUMMARY   OF   MINERAL   PRODUCTION,    I902. 


Product. 


METALLIC. 

Gold,  ox 

Silver,  oz  

Oopper.lb |     9,720,000 


Ntokel  lb. 
Iron  Ore,  tons . . . 
Pig  Iron,  •*  ... 
Steel 

Molybdenite,  lb. , 
Zinc  Ore,  tons... 


Less  value  domestic  iron  ore  smelted  into  pig 
iron,  and  domestic  pig  iron  converted  into 
steel, 


Net  value  metallic  output. 


NON-METALLIC. 

Actinolite,  toos 

Arranic,  lb. 

Tile,  drain.  No 

Brick,  common.  No 

**      paving.  No 

"      pressed  and  terra  cotta,  No. . 

Building  stone,  rubble,  etc  

Oarbide  of  calcium,  tons     

Cement,  natural  rock,  bbl 

Portland,  bbl 

Corundum,  lb 

Feldspar,  tons 

Graphite,  tons 

Gypsum,  tons 

Iron  pyrites,  tons,     

Lime,  bush 

Mica,  tons 

Natural  gas. 

Pottery 

Petroleum,  imp.  eal 

Illuminating  oil,  gal 

iHibricating  oil,  gal *. . . 

Benzine  and  naphtha,  gaL       . .  . 

Gas  and  fuel  oils  and  tar,  gal.   . . . 

Paraffin  wax  and  candles  lb 

Salt,  tons 

Sewer  pipe 

Talc,  tons 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Employees. 

Wages. 

.  1 

$ 

13,625 

229,828 

726 

848,984 

96,666 

58,000 

60 

36,000 

9,730,000 
11,890,000 

680,283  \ 
2,210,961/ 

1,731 

972;909 

359,288 

518.445 

388 

228.634 

112,687 
'  68,802 

1,683,0611 
1,610,031/ 

1,114 

610.107 

6,600 

400 

3 

81 

950 

1).600 

20 

6.750 

800 

1,600.000 

17.610.000 

220,500,000 

4.210,565 

19,755,496 


1.402 

77.300 

522,899 

2,273,211 

8,776 

1,928 

1,917 

4,371 

4,800,000 

999 


18,1 85.592  ^ 
7,720,866 
2.765  677 
902,847 
2,157,039 
2.433,127; 
62,011 


.1 


697 


Total  Non-Metallic. 
Add  Metallic 


7.002,499 

745,000 
6,257.499 


6.160 

48.000 

199  000  \ 

1,411,000/ 

42,000 

144,171 

1,020,000 

89,420 

50,795 

916,221 

83,871 

12,876 

17,863 

19.149 

14,993 

617,000 

102,500 

199,238 

171,316 


1,431,054(6) 


.S44,620 

191,965 

930 

7.134,135 
6,257,499 


13,391,634 


4,032 


323 


198 
86 
14 


2,097,366 


8 

2,600 

(a) 

(«) 

3,000 

660,000 

40 

19,110 

148 

67,699 

1,650 

670,000 

57 

28,965 

62 

18.660 

665 

277,588 

95 

34,674 

66 

10.260 

38 

12,855 

18 

6,000 

45 

6.585 

890 

248,000 

110 

24,100 

107 

56,000 

135 

36,400 

7,742 
4,032 


11,7^4 


169,398 


76,154 

38.508 

626 


2,861,861 
2.097,865 


4.459,2 


(a)  Included  in  gold.    (6)  Value  of  refined  products  and  crude  used  for  ga«,  fuel.  etc. 
One  of  the  principal  uses  of  statistics  is  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made,  and  so  exhibi 
the  progress  of  any  given  industry.     In  the  following  table  is  set  out  the  value  of  the  mineral 
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production  of  Ontario  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  steady 
growth  has  characterissed  the  industry  during  that  period. 

TABLE    SHOWING   MINERAL   PRODUCTION    1898   TO    I902. 


Pboduct. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Qn)d  .    . . 

$ 

275,078 
51,960 

368.080 

514,220 
48,875 

580,789 

$ 

424,668 
65,575 

176,237 

526,104 
30,951 

808,157 

$ 

297,861 
96,367 
319,631 
756.626 
111,805 
936,066 
46,880 

500* 

S 

3U,448 
84,830 

589.080 
1.859.970 

174.428 
1,701,708 

347,280 

15,000 

5,016,784 

5,016,734 

329,828 

Silver 

Copper                

58,000 
680,283 

Nickel 

Iron  Ore ....            

3,210,961 
618.445 

Piglfon 

Steel 

1,683,061 
1,610,031 

Molybdenite 

ZiDC  Ore 

"*  "24,000* 

11,500 

L^n  value  domestic  iron  ore  smelted 
into  pig  iroD,  and  domestic  pig  iron 
converted  into  steel. 

1,689,002 
1,689,002 

2,055,(92 
2,055.593 

2,565,286 
3,565,386 

7,003,499 
745,000 

Total  Metallic 

6.367,499 

Product. 


Non-Metallic— 

Actinolite 

Arteoic 

Brick,  common 

"      paving 

'*      pressed  and  terra  ootta 
Building  stone,  rubble,  etc  . . . 

0%rbide  of  calcium 

Cement,  natural  rock '    

•       Portland 

Corundum 

FaldspMT 

Graphite 

Oypsum 

Iron  pyrites 

Lime 

BiCoa       

Natural  gas 

Pottery 

Petroleum  products. 

Salt ; 

Sewer  pipe 

Talc  

Tile,  drain 


Total  Non-metallic. 
Add  Metallic 


Total  production. 


1898. 


1899. 


914,000 

*  100,344' 

750,000 

56,976 

74,223 

302,096 


4,842 

I    1,318,750 

42.550 

105,000 

667,532 

74,680 

117,0:« 

444,227 


6,000 
4,000 


808.000 

7,500 

301,600 

155,000 

1,970,534 

278,886 

93,717 


335,000 


5,546,875 
1,689,003 


7.285.877 


16,179 
16,613 

585.666* 

88.000 

440,904 

101,000 

1,747,352 

817,412 

188,356 

500 

240,246 


6.861,081 
2,055.592 


8,416.673 


1900. 


22,725 

1.379,590 

26.950 

114,419 

660,342 

60,300 

99,994 

598,021 

6.000 

5,000 

27.030 

18,050 

544.000 

91,760 

392,823 

167,449 

1,869,046 

824,477 

130.635 

5,000 

309.738 


6.783,338 
2,565.2(6 


9.298,624 


190L 


$ 

3.126 

41.677 

1,580,460 

87.000 

104,394 

850,000 

168.792 

107,6  5 

563.255 

68,115 

6,876 

20.000 

18,400 

17,500 

660,000 

39.780 

342,183 

198,960 

1.467,940 

323.058 

147.948 

1,400 

281,374 

6.814,352 
6,016,734 


11  881,086 


1902. 


$ 

«.160 

48,000 

1,411,000 

42,000 

144,171 

1,020,000 

89,430 

60,795 

916,281 

83,871 

12,876 

17,868 

19,149 

14.993 

617.000 

102.600 

199,288 

171.816 

1,481,054 

344,620 

191,966 

980 

199.000 


7.134,136 
6.267.499 


13.891,684 


For  an  exact  comparison  deductions  from  the  value  of  the  metallic  output  similar  to  those 
made  from  that  for  1902  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  previous  years,  but  as  it  is  the  table 
tells  a  story  of  constant,  even  notable,  advance.  An  increase  of  87  per  cent,  in  five  years  can- 
not but  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  growing  list  of  minerals  produced  in  the  Province. 
Ontario  contains  within  her  borders  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  mineral  substances  utilized  in 
the  industries  of  modem  life,  and  one  by  one  those  formerly  lying  dormant  are  being  sought  out 
and.  brought  into  use.  For  example,  the  metallic  products  in  1898  numbered  six,  while  in  1902 
they  were  nine  ;  zinc  ore  and  molybdenite  having  meanwhile  been  added,  and  the  manufacture 
of  iron  ores  having  been  brought  to  the  steel-making  stage.  In  1898  16  non-metallio  minerals 
and  produots  stood  at  the  credit  of  the  mines  and  works  of  the  Piovum^^  ^\lA<^  vciV^R&^^n  ^^^ 
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addition  of  aotinolite,  araoDio,  paving  brick,  corundum,  feldspar,  iron  pyritei  and  talc,  the  list 
had  {(rown  to  23.  Nor  are  these  additions  unimportant  ^  Of  non-metallic  substances  alone  not 
raised  in  1898,  $208,819  worth  were  produced  in  1902,  and  several  of  them  give  promise  of 
providing  material  for  industries  of  considerable  extent 

,  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  Ontario  has  been  for  some  yeai-s  falling  off!  In  1902* 
the  production  of  gold  was  13,625  ounces  of  bullion  worth  $229,828,  as  against  14,293  ounces 
worth  $244,443  in  1901.  The  output  of  gold  reached  high-water  mark  in  1899,  when  27,594 
ounces  of  bullion  were  obtained,  having  a  value  of  $424,568.  The  following  table  covering  the 
last  five  years  gives  the  principal  features  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  gold-mining 
industry. 


GOLD    MINING    1898   TO    I902. 


Schedule. 


Mines  worked,    number  .. 

Ore  treated,  toas 

Gold  product,  oz 

Gold  value,  $ 

Men  above  gronnd,  number, 
Men  nnder  groaod,      " 
Wages  paid  for  labor,  $.. . . 


1898 


17 

57,895 

16,261 

275,078 

296 

284 

290,919 


1899 


1900 


1901 


15 

59,615 

27.594 

424,568 

307 

S56 

824,024 


18 

46,618 

18,767 

297,861 

412 

838 

350,694 


11 

54,336 

14,293 

214,443 

805 

288 

287,409 


1902 


20 

48,544 

13,625 

229,828 

841 

885 


Statistics  do  not  give  anything  but  results,  and  gold  mining  in  Ontario  cannot  fairly  be 
judged  by  the  above  record.  As  will  be  seen,  in  four  years  out  of  the  five  included  in  the  table, 
the  amount  paid  out  as  wages  for  labor  exceeded  the  value  of  the  gold  obtained.  If  all  the 
mines  worked  during  the  year  had  been  fully  developed  properties  yielding  bullion  at  the 
height  of  their  capacity,  the  industry  might  be  confidently  set  down  as  an  unprofitable  one. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  At  least  six  uf  the  properties  reporting  to  the  Bureau  had 
not  reached  the  producing  stage,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remainder  the  bulk  of 
the  labor  was  expended  in  opening  up  the  mine  and  in  other  preliminary  work.  In  the  Lake 
Manitou  region.  Rainy  River  district,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  due  to  the  opeu> 
ing  of  the  Big  Master  and  other  mines,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  country 
signs  of  improvement  are  discernible.  The  Sultana,  Mikado  and  Black  Eagle  mines  worked 
their  stamps  for  a  portion  of  the  year  only. 

Meanwhile,  in  eastern  Ontario  the  Belmont  mine  continues  to  show  what  can  be  done  by 
skilful  management  on  large  veins  of  free-milling  ore  and  with  cheap  motive  power.  A  water 
power  two  miles  away  has  been  developed  and  by  means  of  compressed  air  the  power  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mine  and  made  to  operate  practically  all  the  machinery,  thus  affectini;  an  import- 
ant saving  in  the  item  of  fuel.  During  the  year  the  Belmont  mine  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  Belmont  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  parent  concern  being  the  Cordova  Exploration  Com- 
pany. It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  crushing  capacity  by  30  stamps,  making  60  in  all,  for 
which  there  is  ample  power  and  quartz.  At  Deloro  the  Canadian  Goldfields  Limited  has  not 
been  producing  gold  since  the  first  (juarter  of  1902,  but  considerable  sinking  and  exploring 
have  been  done.  The  arsenic  works  continue  in  operation.  -A  short  distance  off  the  Atlas 
Arsenic  Company  began  recovering  bullion  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  have  not  as  yet 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  arsenic. 

I'ne  producing  gold  mines  in  1902  were  the  Canadian  Goldfields  Limited,  Atlas  Arsenic 
Oompaoy,  Belmont,  and  Cook  Land  Company's,  in  Eastern  Ontario  ;  the  Sultana,  Mikado  and 
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Black  Eagle,  on  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  the  Big  Master  audi  Twentieth  Century,  in  the  Manitou 
District  ;  the  English  River  Gold  Mining  Company,  Sturgeon  Lake  ;  the  Sakoose,  near 
Dyment  Station,  and  the  Grace  in  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
stamp  mills  were  being  installed  at  the  Elizabeth  mine  near  Atikokan  Station  and  at  the 
Manxman  in  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division. 

ANGLO-CANADIAN    GOLD    ESTATES,    LIMITED. 

The  license  of  occupation  granted  to  the  Anglo-Canadian  Gold  Estates,  Limited,  conferring 
on  the  company  the  exclusive  right  of  prospecting  for  minerals  in  certain  areas  of  land  in  the 
Rainy  River  District  which  required  the  company  to  expend  in  exploration  and  mining  not 
less  than  8120,000  in  three  years  expired  3l8t  December,  1902.  The  obligations  tinposed  by 
the  license  as  to  expenditure  were  fully  met  by  the  company,  but  the  latter  found  the  time  too 
short  to  thoroughly  examine  sU  the  territory,  and  accordingly  applied  for  an  extension  of 
time  80  far  as  block  4,  otherwise  the  Dick  and  Banning  timber  limit,  south  of  Calm  Lake,  was 
concerned.  An  additional  year  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  given,  on  the  company  agree- 
ing to  expend  $30,000  over  and  above  the  amount  provided  in  the  license.  One  of  the  deposits 
discovered  by  the  company  has  been  developed  into  the  Elizabeth  gold  mine,  which  has  com- 
menced turning  out  bullion  since  the  beginning  of  1903.  Spei^king  of  the  operations  of  the 
company  during  1902,  Mr.  Alan  Sullivan,  C.E  ,  the  manager,  states  that  they  consisted  in  the 
partial  prospecting  of  the  areas  still  covered  by  the  license  of  occupation,  in  the  development 
and  equipment  of  the  Elizabeth  mine,  and  the  partial  development  of  the  Lake  Sturgeon 
properties.  While  no  discoveries  of  marked  value  had  been  made,  the  work  done  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  thoroughly  cover  all  the  ground  in  the  time  at  the  company's 
disposal,  the  surface  of  the  rock  being  in  most  places  heavily  covered  with  soil  and  timber,  and 
the  solid  outcrops  difficult  to  locate  and  investigate.  On  the  south  and  southwest  side  of  Calm 
lake  float  hematite  had  been  found,  but  so  far  it  had  not  been  encountered  in  place  except  in 
the  form  of  small  lenses  and  deposits  of  no  commercial  value.  This  area,  however,  appeared  to 
call  for  much  closer  work  than  had  yet  been  done  upon  it,  hence  the  company *s  application  for 
longer  time  to  enable  this  to  be  dune. 

The  Elizabeth  mine,  Mr.  Sullivan  continues,  has  so  far  justified  the  expectation  that  it 
would  prove  a  profitable  property  to  operate,  and  the  system  of  diamond  drilling  which  pre- 
ceded development  had  been  of  much  assistance  in  subsequent  work.  The  lode  is  devel- 
oped by  shafts,  winzes  and  levels  to  a  depth  of  280  feet  and  the  gross  amount  of  ore  exposed  to 
date  (10th  February,  1903)  was  about  20,000  tons.  The  width  of  the  stopes  varies  from  4  to  12 
feet,  and  while  there  are  some  rich  lenses  and  chutes  of  quartz  in  which  the  values  rise  to  f  40 
and  960  a  ton,  the  average  value  may  be  taken  at  from  $8  to  $10,  which  will  probably  prove 
the  ruling  value  of  ore  in  that  field.  Surface  work  has  proved  the  existence  of  other  payable 
lodes,  but  so  far  these  have  only  been  tested  in  a  preliminary  way,  the  main  object  being  to 
prove  the  mine  a  profitable  proposition. 

Late  in  1902  a  10-stamp  mill  was  purchased  and  a  small  building  erected  at  the  mine  with 
room  for  6  stamps  additional.  Construction  began  in  November  and  finished  in  January.  On 
&th  February  the  mill  went  into  commission,  and  worked  very  satisfactorily.  It  was  expected 
to  crush  25  to  30  tons  daily.  The  stamps  weigh  1050  pounds  each  and  drop  90  times  a  minute 
the  height  of  drop  being  about  8  inches.  A  Gates  No.  3  crusher  and  two  Frue  vanners  with 
g-foot  belts  are  installed.  The  mill  is  connected  with  the  main  shaft  by  a  tramway  350  feet  long 
with  a  grade  to  the  mill  of  1  per  cent.,  the  cars  dumping  directly  over  the  grizzly  into  the  crusher. 
The  innovation  of  driving  the  cam  shaft  direct  from  the  miU  engine  appears  to  work  very 
satisfactorily,  and  there  being  a  separate  engine  for  the  crusher  no  trouble  is  experienced  fxora^ 
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the  vtfUtioii  ol  kwd.  Power  i«  sapplied  from  main  boiler  house  by  a  3-iiich  steam  main  Uid 
along  the  tramway,  thus  saving  the  use  of  fireman  for  mill  boiler.  The  mill  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Alex  Cotter,  late  mill  foreman  and  head  amalgamator  at  the  Sultana  mine,  his  assistant 
being  Mr  William  Chde,  also  late  of  the  same  mine.  Two  men  only  are  required  in  the  mill  by 
day,  and  one  at  night. 

The  compressor  capacity  is  6  drills,  furnished  by  one  Rand  and  one  IngersoU-Sargeant 
machine.  The  boilers  give  140  horse  power  from  two  locomotive  type,  one  Robb  Eccmomic 
and  one  Cooper  return  tubular. 

All  underground  work  is  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Johns,  recently  underground  captain 
of  the  Stanley  mine,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 

It  is  expected  that  a  force  of  35  to  40  men  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  mine,  this  is  to  be  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  prospecting  and  other  exploratory  work. 
Buildings  to  comfortably  accommodate  50  men  have  been  erected  and  good  roads  have  been 
graded  from  Rice  Lake  to  the  mine. 

In  road  building,  dams,  landings,  docks,  etc.,  a  sum  of  $2,194  has  been  spent  by  the 
Company,  the  only  assistance  received  from  the  Government  towards  this  expense  being  a 
grant  of  $400  in  1902.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Company  in  the  district  up  to  December 
31  1902  was  $146,809. 

On  one  of  the  company's  Sturgeon  Lake  locations  further  stripping  and  trenching  was  done 
and  a  test  pit  was  put  down  30  feet.  The  pay  chute  is  500  feet  long  by  3  feet  6  inches  wide, 
with  an  average  value  of  $12.  It  has  yielded  some  remarkably  fine  samples  of  coarse  gold, 
and  the  test  pit  proved  its  continuity  so  far  as  it  went.  Another  property  owned  by  the 
company  adjoins  that  now  being  developed  by  the  Jack  Lake  Mining  Company,  and  the  recent 
favorable  work  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  company's  location  may  be  of 
considerable  value. 

Development  in  the  Sturgeon  Lake  district  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  cost  of  freight- 
ing from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  may  be  estimated  at  $40  to  $60  a  ton.  This 
almost  prohibitive  cost  might  be  largely  reduced  by  building  small  and  inexpensive  tramways 
across  the  portages  and  placing  barges  on  the  intervening  lakes — a  work  to  which  the  mine 
owners  would  no  doubt  contribute. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Anglo-Canadian  Gold  Estates  during  1902  on  the  lands  com- 
prised in  their  license  of  occupation  was  $68,877,  of  which  the  principal  items  were,  plant 
$10,898,  development  $18,017,  buildings  $4,027,  board  $8,316,  stores  $5,957,  mansgement 
$3,715.  etc. 

Mr.  SuUivan  expresses  the  opinion  that  should  the  operations  of  the  company  prove  suf- 
ficiently and  reasonably  profitable,  they  wiU  do  much  towards  a  reinstatement  of  the  field  in 
the  eyes  of  the  British  investing  public. 

The  claim  of  silver  to  be  considered  a  precious  metal  is  growing  less  tenable  as  the  price 
continues  to  fall  year  by  year.  The  bulk  of  the  worlH'  output  of  silver  now  comes  from  mines 
worked  for  lead,  copper  and  other  metals,  the  silver  itself  being  merely  a  by-product.  In  the 
deposits  west  of  Port  Arthur,  Ontario  possesses  some  of  the  comparatively  few  silver  mines 
which  are  still  operated  for  the  sake  of  that  metal  alone.  The  Consolidated  Mines  Company 
of  Lake  Superior,  Limited,  worked  the  West  find  mine  during  the  year  for  about  eight 
months.  The  mill  was  dismantled  in  September,  and  additional  stamps  installed.  The  pro- 
perty was  generally  improved  and  a  large  compressor  plant  put  in.  The  Big  Master  gold  mine 
on  Lake  Manitou  was  operated  by  the  same  company. 
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The  table  below  ^ives  statistics  of  silver  mining  for  the  last  five  years  : 

SILVER    MINING,     1898   TO    I902. 


Schedule. 

1898. 

1899 

190?. 

1901. 

1902. 

Ore  raised     tons 

OresUmped " 

Bullion  produot 01. 

Valna  onmllion  9 

Wa«e8  paid  for  labor " 

Average  workmen  above  ground. .  .No. 
Average  workmen  below  ground ...    " 

6,600 

6,600 

86,600 

51,960 

28,480 

82 

27 

8,000 

8,000 

105,467 

65,575 

29,000 

28 

17 

12,500 

8,000 

160,612 

96.867 

24,000 

20 

80 

11,000 

7.660- 

151,400 

84,880 

29.500 

30 

35 

6.W 

6.860 

96,666 

58,000 

36,000 

25 

85 

Nickel  and  Copper.      • 

Nickel  continues  to  head  the  list  of  Ontario  minerals  in  point  of  value  of  output,  and 
during];  the  past  year  materially  widened  the  gap  between  itself  and  pig  iron^  its  nearest  compet- 
itor. Aoccording  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  nickel  contents  of  the 
mattes  produced  by  the  several  companies  operating  the  copper-nickel  ores  of  the  Sudbury 
region  aggregated  5,945  tons,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  over  the  output  of  1901,  until  then 
the  largest  on  record.  The  three  producing  companies  were  the  Canadian  Copper  Company, 
Copper  Cliff,  the  Mond  Nickel  Company,  Victoria  Mines,  and  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Com- 
pany of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  whose  mines  and  smelters  are  situated  in  the  township  of  Croighton. 
Some  apprehensions  were  expressed  when  in  the  early  part  of  1902  a  consolidation  took  place 
by  which  the  Canadian  Copper  Company's  mines  and  smeU^rs  and  all  the  facilities  for 
refining  nickel  in  the  United  States  were  taken  over  by  the  International  Nickel  Company, 
which  also  acquired  certain  nickel  lands  in  New  Caledonia,  lest  the  effect  should  be  prejudicial 
to  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Ontario,  either  by  curtailing  the  output  in  order  to  keep 
up  prices,  or  by  working  deposits  in  New  Caledonia  instead.  In  point  of  fact,  a  general  slack- 
ening up  of  operations  took  place  by  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  (which  is  still  maintained 
as  a  separate  organization)  shortly  after  the  combination  was  formed,  and  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  season  that  work  on  the  old  scale  was  resumed.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  nickel 
output  was  the  largest  yet  reported,  the  other  companies  more  than  making  up  for  the  falling- 
off  occasioned  by  the  temporary  closing  down  of  the  Copper  Company's  works.  Another 
cause  which  doubtless  contributed  to  swell  the  output  was  the  fact  that  a  laige  proportion  of 
the  ore  smelted  by  the  Copper  Company  was  taken  from  the  Creighton  mine,  a  deposit  richer 
both  in  nickel  and  copper  than  the  average  of  the  district. 

The  quantity  of  ore  raised  was  considerably  less  than  in  1901,  being  269,538  tons  as  against 
826,946  tons,  and  the  quantity  smelted  was  likewise  less,  having  fallen  from  270,380  tons  to 
233,388  tons,  the  reduced  scale  of  operations  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  being 
reflected  in  these  figures.  In  the  subjoined  table  are  given  comparative  statistics  of  the  nickel- 
copper  industry  for  the  last  ^ve  years : 

NICKEL-COPPER    MINING,    1 898   TO    I902. 


Schedule. 


Ore  raised Ions 

Oresmeltad   ** 

Ordinary  matte  produced *' 

High-giade  matte  produced '* 

Niokeloootento ** 

Copper  contents   " 

Vaktoe  of  nickel ^  $ 

Value  of  copper *' 

Wagespaid •* 

Men  employed No. 


1898. 


133,920 

121,934 

31,101 


8,788{ 

4,186| 

514,380 

368,080 

315,601 

637 


203,118 

171,330 

19,109 

106 

2.872 

2,884 

526,104 

176.386 

443,879 


1900. 


216,695 

211,960 

33,336 

112 

8,540 

3,864 

756.626 

319,681 

728,946 

1,444 


1901. 


1903. 


336.945 

370,380 

39,588 

15,546 

4,441 

4,197 

1,859,970 

589,080 

1,045,889 

3,384 


369.588 


24.691 

13,833 

5,945 

4,066 

3,310,961 

616,763 

835,050 
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The  above  fijnu^s  are  exclo«ive  of  those  copper  mines  whose  ores  do  not  carry 
nicke).  For  the  most  part  these  mines  are  situated  in  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Huron, 
where  the  Ifassey  Station,  Rock  Lake,  Superior  and  other  mines  are  being  opened.  The  Bock 
Lake  mine  produced  a  quantity  of  concentrates  last  year  which  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States  to  be  smelted.  West  of  Lake  Superior  the  Tip-top  mine  is  also  undergoing  develop' 
ment.  There  has  not  been  much  activity  in  the  Parry  Sound  copper  region  during  the  past 
year.  The  production  of  the  purely  copper  mines  being  as  yet  on  a  small  scale,  their  statistics 
have  hitherto  been  given  along  with  those  of  the  copper-nickel  mines.  It  now  appears  desir- 
able to  present  them  in  separate  form,  as  follows : 


XOX-XICKELIFEROUS   COPPER    MIXES,     I902. 


Schedule. 


Oreraised tons. 

Copper  in  ore,  estimated **   , 

Valne  copper  in  ore,  estimated $... 

Ooaoeotrates  produced tons, 

Vahie  ooDceotrates 9  ... 

Men  empkiyed No. 

Wsges   paid  $    .. 


81,800 
794 


720 

28,082 

287 

137,859 


Li  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  production  of  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  output  from  both  classes  of  mines,  thus  : 


TOTAL    PRODUCTIOX    OF   COPPER    IX    I902. 


Schedule. 

Tons. 

Value. 

4,066 
794 

$ 
616,763 

do     in  purely  copper  ores 

63,520 

Total 

4.860 

680.288 

1 

One  value  of  a  mining  industry,  as  of  any  other  kind  of  industry,  is  the  part  which  it  plays 
in  affording  profitable  employment  to  labor,  no  less  than  to  capital.  The  task  of  extracting 
useful  substances  from  the  earth's  crust  and  making  them  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man  is 
one  involving  much  toil  of  human  muscle  as  well  as  of  machinery.  The  force  of  miners  and 
workmen  required  to  produce  the  nickel  and  copper  mined  in  Ontario,  snd  the  amount  paid  out 
to  them  in  wages  during  the  period  1898  to  1902  were  as  follows : 


LABOR    EMPLOYED    IX    XICKEL   AXD    COPPER    MIXES. 


- 

Year. 

Total  Workers. 

Total  Wsffes. 

Average  Wsges. 

1898.  ... 

637 

839 

1,444 

2,284 

1,782 

S 
81^501 
443.879 
728.946 
1,045.889 
972,909 

$ 
495  29 

1899  .... 

.... 

529  05 

1900. 

vm 



50181 
457  92 

1902 

561  72 

During  the  eleven  years,  1892  to  1902  inclusive,  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

how  that  a  total  of  1,666,336  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised  from  the  nickel-copper  mines  of  the 

Sudbury  region,  of  which  1,478,810  tons  have  been  smelted.     The  resulting  matte  contained  a 
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total  of  32,150  tons  nickel  and  31,746  tons  copper.  Valued  at  the  selling  price  of  the  refin- 
ed metals  the  nickel  was  worth  about  $26,000,000  and  the  copper  $8,000,000,  a  total  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  stock  of  these  metals  of  $34,000,000. 

During  the  year  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company's  smelter  at  the  Oertrude  mine, 
Greighton  township,  was  blown  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  low-grade  matte  produced. 
The  Mond  Nickel  Company  operated  pretty  steadily  during  the  yeat ,  turning  out  Bessemerized 
matte  high  in  metallic  contents,  whicli  is  shipped  to  England  to  be  refined.  Recent  accounts 
state  that  the  Mond  refining  method  has  been  found  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workmen 
employed,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  fumes  generated  during  the  process,  and  that  the  works 
have  been  shut  down  in  order  that  a  remedy  for  this  defect  may  be  applied.  The  Canadian 
Copper  Company's  matte  is  now  all  re-treated  at  the  Ontario  Smelting  Works,  Copper  Cliff, 
where  the  ordinary  grade  matte  is  re -smelted  and  concentrated  to  a  matte  containing  about 
40  percent,  nickel  and  25  per  cent,  copper,  which  is  then  exported  to  the  United  States 
for  final  treatment  and  separation  of  the  metals. 

Iron  Ore,  Pig  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  iron  ore  production  of  1902  was  much  in  advance  of  that  for  1901,  being  359,288 
tons  worth  $518,446  as  compared  with  273,538  tons  valued  at  $174,428.  Following  are  statis- 
tics of  iron  ore  mining  for  the  last  five  years  : 

Iron  Ore  Mined,  1898  to  1902  : 


Schedule. 

1898. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Or«  raisfld x  x  t  r  r  tonv .... 

27,400 

48,875 

100 

36,700 

16,911 

80,961 

87 

16,468 

90,803 

111,805 

489 

107,588 

378,688 

174,438 

860 

831,089 

8to,388 

Value  of  ore $ 

Men  employed   No  — 

Wages  paid  for  Ubor $ 

388 
338,534 

Of  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  industry  last  year  82  were  employed  under 
ground  and  306  above  ground.  The  ore  mined  consisted  of  342,904  tons  hematite,  and  16,384 
tons  magnetite. 

The  recent  history  of  iron  mining  in  Ontario  really  dates  from  the  discovery  and  opening 
of  the  Helen  mine  in  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division,  the  first  ore  from  which  was  shipped 
in  1900.  Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the  blast  furnace  at  Hamilton  in  1896  no  pig  iron 
was  made  in  Ontario  for  many  years,  and  consequently  there  was  no  home  demand  for  iron 
ore.  A  generation  ago  a  considerable  business  was  done  in  the  mining  of  ore,  chiefly  magnet- 
ite, in  eastern  Ontario,  and  exporting  it  to  the  United  States.  During  the  20  years  from  1869 
to  1888  a  total  of  524,511  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $1,314,357,  was  so  exported,  but  the 
American  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  practically  put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  the  exports  falling  in 
1894  to  618  tons,  and  ceasing  altogether  the  next  year.  From  1888  to  1896  inclusive,  only 
58,031  tons  of  iron  ore  were  mined  and  exported,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  revival  of  the 
smelting  industry  brought  about  the  resumption  of  mining,  and  in  the  four  years  from  1896  to 
1899  inclusive,  the  product  of  Ontario  mines  amounted  to  62,351  tons.  In  1900  the  Helen 
mine  began  producing  ore,  and  for  the  three  years,  1900  to  1902  inclusive,  the  total  yield  of 
ore  was  723, 128  tons,  of  which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  Helen  ore. 

The  output  from  the  Helen  mine  in  1902 — taking  the  shipments  as  equivalent  to  the  yield 
— was  334,231  short  tons.  Of  this  quantity  232,507  tons  were  shipped  to  Lake  Erie  ports  in 
the  United  States,  and  101,724  tons  to  the  furnaces  at  Midland  and  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Not- 
withstanding the  inclusions  of  pyrite  which  are  found  in  the  ore  body,  the  mine  appears  to  be 
improvinff  in  depth,  and  there  ia  little  doubt  that  it  contains  a  veiy  \ait%<&  t^&qcn^  <A  %<c)cA  ^x^« 
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Four  mines  in  eastern  Ontario  produced  an  aggregate  of  28,057  tons  of  ore,  some  of  which 
went  to^fumaces  in  this  Province  and  some  to  fumacefT  in  Quebec.  One  of  these  was  the 
Radnor  mine,  owned  by  the  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company,  and  recently  opened  in  the  town- 
ship of  Grattan,  Renfrew  county.  The  ore  is  magnetite  of  fair  quality,  and  the  indications 
seem  to  promise  a  large  deposit.  So  far  the  product  has  been  taken  to  the  company's  smelters 
at  Radnor  Forges,  Quebec,  but  if  the  expectations  formed  of  the  deposit  are  realized,  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  the  company  to  utilize  the  ore  in.this  Province,  either  at  the  Midland 
fnmace  or  at  some  point  nearer  the  mine.  Other  iron  ore  prospects  in  the  neighborhood  are 
being  tested  by  the  same  company. 

Besides  the  Helen  and  Radnor  mines  already  mentioned,  the  following  properties  were 
worked  during  the  year,  all  in  the  county  of  Hastings  •  the  Moore,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Coe,  Madoc  ; 
the  St  Charles,  by  Stephen  Wellington,  Madoc,  and  the  Mineral  Range,  by  the  Mineral  Range 
Mining  Company,  L'Amable  Station.  From  the  Breitung  mine,  on  the  Algoma  Central  rail- 
way, north  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  a  small  quantity  of  ore  was  raised  in  the  course  of  development 
work. 

PROSPECTING    FOR    ORE. 

The  activity  in  exploring  for  iron  ores  spoken  of  in  last  year's  Report  has  continued  with- 
out abatement.  Some  disappointment  has  been  expressed  that  up  to  the  present  comparatively 
few  deposits  of  workable  ore  have  been  found  in  the  iron  ranges  of  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario,  the  ascertained  extent  of  which  is  very  great.  Allowance  must  however  be  made  for 
the  difficulties  of  exploring  in  the  rough  country  through  which  the  ranges  run  and  the  ob- 
stacles interposed  by  the  covering  of  soil  and  timber.  In  addition  to  this,  experience  on  the 
analogous  ranges  south  of  lake  Superior  proves  that  large  surface  outcroppings  of  ore  will  be  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  that  for  the  most  part  prospecting  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
diamond  drill.  The  iron  formations  in  the  Michipicoton  region  have,  perhaps  been  more 
carefully  and  systematically  explored  than  in  any  other  district,  and  several  bodies  of  hematite 
in  addition  to  the  Helen  mine  have  been  located,  notably  those  at  the  Josephine  location  and 
Brant  lake.  American  capitalists  have  for  considerably  over  a  year  been  prospecting  for  iron 
ore  on  the  shores  of  Steep  Rock  lake  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  where  numerous 

^boulders  of  first-rate  hematite  occur,  and  though  borings  have  given  encouraging  indications,  no 
important  body  of  ore  appears  to  have  yet  been  struck.     Messrs.  Hille  of  Port  Arthur  and 

>^  Williams  of  Kingston  have  been  conducting  explorations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arrow  lake 
on  the  Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  Western  railway,  where  the  Mesabi  iron  formation  extends 
from  Minnesota  into  Ontario.  Here  they  have  acquired  the  old  Paulison  locations  laid  out 
many  years  azo,  and  have  been  testing  them  with  the  diamond  drill. 

In  the  Lake  Temagami  region  outcrops  of  iron  ore  banded  with  jasper  were  some  years  ago 
found  by  D.  O'Connor  of  Sudbury,  who  surveyed  a  number  of  locations  on  the  northeast  arm 
and  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Temagami  Forest  Re- 
serve,  no  title  could  be  procured  until  recently,  when  regulations  were  promulgated  authorizing 
prospecting  for  minerals  and  working  deposits  in  the  reserve  on  conditions  which  will  protect 
the  timber,  principally  pine,  to  safeguard  the  magnificent  forests  of  which  the  reserve  was  set 
apart.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  interested  other  parties  in  these  locations,  including  Mr.  T.  B. 
Caldwell  of  Lanark,  and  it  is  understood  steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to  test  the  deposits.  The 
banded  ore  is  mainly  magnetite,  but  hematite  has  also  been  found. 

In  the  township  of  Hutton,  northwest  of  Lake  .Wahnapitae,  a  range  of  rocks  containing 
magnetite  with  jasper  was  discovered  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  Further  exploration  on  the 
range  has  located  a  body  of  magnetic  ore  said  to  be  of  considerable  dimensions  and  good  quality  , 
8o  far  as  freedom  from  impurities  goes,  but  not  especially  high  in  metallic  contents.  Two  dia- 
mond drill  holes  have  been  boied  to  a  depth  of  260  feet,  but  the  results  of  the  borings  have 
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not  been  made  pablic,  except  that  considerable  ore  has  been  found  containing  no  injurious  per- 
centage of  sulphur.  A  good  deal  of  stripping,  test- pitting,  cross-cutting,  etc.,  has  been  done, 
and  a  road  built  into  the  property  from  McDonald's  lumber  camp.  In  addition,  a  complete 
magnetic  and  geological  survey  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  K.  Leith,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  short  paper  on  the  deposit  by 
Dr.  Leith  in  another  portion  of  this  volume  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  ore  out- 
crops on  the  surface  in  a  number  of  places,  and  it  is  believed  the  shipping  ore  will  average 
about  60  per  cent,  metallic  iron  and  about  .070  per  cent,  phosphorus.  In  some  plaees  it 
is  very  lean,  while  in  others  it  runs  as  high  as  64  per  cent.  iron.  The  work  of  all  kinds  done 
in  1902  cost  about  $100,000.  The  property  is  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  Chase  S.  Osborne 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mtch.  Much  interest  has  beien  aroused  by  the  discovery,  not  only  among 
local  prospectors,  but  also  among  American  ironmasters,  and  the  neighborhood  is  likely  to  be 
the  scene  of  very  active  prospecting  as  soon  as  the  season  opens.  Indeed,  a  number  of  prospec- 
tors, undeterred  by  the  concealing  mantle  of  snow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cold,  have  remained 
at  work  all  winter,  using  the  dip  needle  as  their  guide. 

Unless  all  legitimate  inferences  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  geological  conditions  in  the 
Ontario  iron  ranges  to  those  of  the  Mesahi  and  Vermilion  regions  south  of  the  line  are  doomed 
to  be  proven  fallacious,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  Province  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  iron  ore,  probably  much  greater  than  has  until  recently  been  suspected.  Whether 
this  is  the  case,  or  whether  as  certam  authorities  are  inclined  to  think,  the  severer  glacial 
erosion  to  which  some  of  the  Ontario  ranges  have  been  subjected,  as  compared  with  those  south 
of  the  line,  is  an  inauspicious  feature  of  sufficient  moment  to  neutralize  the  otherwise  favorable 
conditions  for  large  ore  bodies,  is  not  likely  to  remain  many  years  in  doubt.  Should  the 
question  be  decided  favorably,  the  iron  mining  industry  of  the  Province  will  without  doubt, 
take  on  very  large  proportions. 

That  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  business  in  the  United  States  which  has  so 
far  succeeded  in  remaining  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  beginning  to  feel' 
that  the  raw  materials  upon  which  its  existence  absolutely  depends,  are  rapidly  passing  into  the 
.  control  of  their  gigantic  competitor.  Competent  authorities  state  that  of  the  ore  reserves  in 
the  Mesabi,  Gogebic,  Vermilion  and  other  known  ranges  of  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
supposed  to  contain  about  1,000  millions  of  tons,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  now 
owns  900  millions,  and  its  domain  is  being  rapidly  extended.  The  boundaries  of 'these  ranges 
are  now  well  defined,  and  there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  similar  ones  being  discovered  in  the 
region  which  has  conferred  upon  its  owners  unquestioned  supremacy  in  the  iron  trade  ot  the 
world.  New  deposits  may  be  found  and  old  ones  extended,  but  already  the  drain  upon  this, 
the  richest  iron  field  the  world  has  ever  known,  is  becoming  so  large  as  to  cause  those  interested 
to  look  into  the  future  with  some  apprehension.  Of  about  35  million  (long)  tons  of  iron  ore 
produced  in  the  United  States  last  year,  some  ?7  and  a  half  million  tons  came  from  the  mines 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region  ;  by  far  the  largest  quantity  that  has  ever  yet  been  raised  there, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  present  year  will  see  this  output  exceeded.  Before  these 
tremendous  and  increasing  drafts,  even  the  large  reserves  still  extant,  will  at  no  distant  date 
disappear,  and  long  before  that  period  arrives  the  iron  ores  of  Ontario  will  be  in  strong 
demand.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  other  iron  ranges  equal  say  to  the  Mesabi  in  quality 
as  well  as  extent  of  oi^  bodies,  are  likely  to  be  again  discovered,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
the  iron  smelters  of  the  coming  generation  .will  have  to  be  less  fastidious  as  to  the  quality  and 
richness  of  their  ores  than  those  of  the  present  day.  However  this  may  be,  the  iron  ranges 
of  Ontario,  provided  the  ore  is  there,  are  well  fitted  by  their  situation  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  ranges  in  furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  for  this  essential  industry. 
Tributary,  practically  all  of  them,  to  the  great  lakes,  the  same  system  of  boat  transportation^ 
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witE  its  economy  in  the  matter  of  freights,  can  be  applied  to  the  carriage  of  their  ores  as  is  now 
in  such  highly  organized  operation  south  of  the  line.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  mining  iron  ore  on  a  large  scale  in  Ontario,  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  steel 
for  use  in  our  own  Province  and  country  will  have  correspondingly  increased,  and  that  we  may 
see  the  ore  smelted  into  pig,  the  pig  converted  into  steel,  and  the  steel  worked  up  into  manu- 
factured articles — all  within  the  bounds  of  Ontario,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  pig  iron  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Province  in  1902  was  rather  less  in 
quantity  and  value  than  in  1901,  the  figures  being  112,687  ( short)  tons  valued  at  $1,683,051, 
as  against  116,370  tons  worth  $1,701,703.  The  chief  reason  for  the  falling-off  was  the  great 
scarcity  of  coke  which  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the  year  and  which  is  still  an  acute  con- 
dition in  this  and  other  industries. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  statistics  of  the  pig  iron  smelting  business  since  it  again 
became  active  in  1896  : 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Production,   1896  to  1902. 


Schedaie. 


3896,      ISeT.      1898,      ie&9»      1900»       1901.         1902.        Totilfl, 
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FoTBJffn  ore  imelted .,,,.,,..,.    .     " 
Scale  &ndtDi]I  cinder......  ,...^. .    " 

lajceatODO  for  flux .....,,. , . .    ** 

Ooke  br  fuoi '* 

Charcoal  for  fuel , , , ,  bush 

Pig  iron  product . . . , ,   , . , tpuB 
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10.004 
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79,668 
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1M,927 
59,345 
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4131 

97,916 
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85,401 
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US,  US 

916,789 

.  nA,370 

14,471 

1,701,703 

347,280 

580 

274,654 


92,SS3 

94,07S 

14,187 

58,885 

111,390 

968,623 

113,687 

68.802 

l,6&;*,061 

1,610,031 

1,114 

610,107 


388,381 

469,472 

69.806 

193,494 

466,822 

2,839,849 

456,758 

86,092 

6,301.674 

2,003,691 

uio,92i 


The  blast  furnaces  in  operation  daring  1902  were  those  of  the  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  Limited,  at  Hamilton,  the  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company,  Limited,  at  Midland, 
and  the  Deseronto  Iron  Company,  Limited,  at  Deseronto:  The  first  two  use  coke  as  fuel, 
and  the  third  charcoal,  its  product  being  sold  in  the  home  market  mainly  for  making  malleable 
castings  and  cast  iron  car-wheels. 

At  the  Midland  plant  considerable  work  was  done  during  the  year  in  building  wharvest 
filling  in  water  frontages,  etc.,  in  preparation  for  an  extension  of  the  company's  manufacturing 
business  later  on.  The  steel-making  department  of  the  Hamilton  works  is  being  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  35-ton  open- hearth  furnace  which  will  about  double  the  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing steel.  This  furnace  should  have  an  output  of  about  90  tons  per  day,  and  is  being  built 
by  Alex.  Laughlin  &  Company,  engineers,  Pittsburg.  An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  steel 
building  with  a  view  to  going  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings.  A  continuous  furnace  is 
being  installed  in  the  steel  mill  building  and  the  rolling  facilities  increased.  At  the  blast 
furnace  itself  another  blowing  engine  is  being  added  to  the  pair  at  present  in  use.  The  furnace 
was  being  re-lined  at  the  beginning  of  March  1903,  but  was  expected  to  be  again  in  blast  about 
the  end  of  that  month. 

The  Algoma  8teel  Company's  Bessemer  steel  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  in  operation 
for  part  of  the  year,  the  product  being  steel  rails.  The  company  has  4o  far  purchased  the  pig 
iron  required  for  supplying  the  steel  works  from  Canadian  and  American  furnaces,  but  is  now 
building  one  charcoal  furnace  and  one  coke  furnace,  both  of  which  are  nearing  completion. 
The  dimensions  of  the  charcoal  furnace  are  18  feet  6  inches  by  70  feet,  and  its  capacity  will  be 
150  tons  per  day.     The  coke  furnace  is  15  feet  6  inches  by  80  feet  and  will  produce  250  ton" 
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of  pig  iron  daily.  The  furnaces  are  equipped  with  seven  Foote  tiro-brick  stoves  18  by  89  feet  in 
•ize,  four  blowing  engines,  each  with  a  capacity  of  13,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  one 
3,000-h.  p.  Cahall  vertical  boiler  plant.  A  3-strand  Heyl  and  Patterson  pig-casting  machine 
will  receive  the  product  of  both  furnaces,  or  the  hot  metal  can  be  conveyed  direct  to  the  metal 
mixer  at  the  steel  works,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  converters  as  required.  The  unload- 
ing dock,  which  has  a  frontage  of  1,400  feet  and  a  depth  of  295  feet,  is  equipped  with  a  modem 
HoUett  unloading  machine  by  which  the  raw  material  is  unloaded  from  the  vessels  and  convey- 
ed to  the  storage  yard  or  direct  to  the  stock  bins,  and  the  furnace  accessories  embrace  the 
latest  and  most  approved  devices  for  economical  operation. 

The  charcoal  furnace  will  require  charcoal  from  about  300  cords  of  hardwood  per  day.  In 
or^er  to  supply  this  fuel  kiln  plants  with  a  capacity  of  160  cords  per  day  have /been  built  at 
Wilde  and  Searchmont  stations  on  the  Algoma  Central  Railway,  and  a  retort  plant  near  the 
rail  mill.  The  kiln  plants  will  consist  of  56  kilns,  30  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  28  feet  at 
spring  of  arch,  14  feet  high  to  spring  of  arch,  and  5  feet  to  top  of  arch,  each  kiln  holding  about 
65  cords  of  wood.  Of  these,  16  kilns  are  now  completed  at  Wilde  and  20  at  Searchmont.  When 
the  plants  are  all  in  operation  their  output  will  be  about  6,500  bushels  of  charcoal  daily.  A 
retort  plant  is  also  to  be  built  having  a  capacity  of  160  cords  of  wood  per  day,  yielding  about 
8,000  bushels  of  charcoal.  A  fuller  description  of  the  style  of  retort  is  given  in  the  Eleventh 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (pp.  99  and  100). 

THE   CRAMP   STEEL   COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

At  Collingwood  the  works  of  the  Cramp  Steel  Company,  Limited,  are  being  prosecuted 
with  vigor.  This  company  was  organized  in  1901  with  a  capital  of  95,000,000,  of  which 
$2,000,000  is  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred,  and  $3,000,000  common  stock.  The  officers  of 
the  Company  are  :  president,  J.  Wesley  Allison,  New  York,  N.Y.  ;  secretary- treasurer, 
J.  A.  Currie,  Toronto  ;  directors,  A.  McLean  Macdonell,  Toronto  ;  H.  Prentiss  Taylor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  ;  Major  Collins,  Brazil,  Indiana  ;  Wm.  Cramp  and  Chas.  D.  Cramp,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  ;  J.  Wesley  Allison,  New  York,  N.Y.  ;  J.  A.  Currie,  Toronto  ;  Hon.  Sir.  Chas.  H.  Tupper, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Mr.  J.  C.  Royce,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  is 
Superintendent  and  engineer. 

The  company  was  organized  to  erect  a  blast  furnace,  open- hearth  steel  plant  and  rolling 
mills,  and  has  been  given  by  the  town  of  Collingwood  an  excellent  site  of  some  80  acres,  a 
portion  of  which  fronts  on  the  harbor,  also  a  cash  bonus  of  $115,000  and  certain  exemptions  in 
the  matter  of  taxation.  Building  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1901  but  was  not  actively  pushed 
until  the  spring  of  1902.  The  buildins^s  are  substantially  made  of  concrete,  stone,  steel  and 
wood,  all  sheathed  in  heavy  corrugated  iron. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  company  has  proceeded  by  erecting  its  open-hearth 
steel  plant  and  steel  finishing  mills  before  putting  up  a  blast  furnace.  Li  this  way  by 
procuring  pig  iron  elsewhere  the  company  will  be  able  to  supply  their  customers  with  steel 
while  their  own  furnace  is  being  built,  and  meantime  will  not  be  accumulating  large  stocks  of 
pig  iron.  The  steel  plant  and  finishing  mills,  which  front  on  the  bay  and  alongside  of  which 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  runs,  are  approaching  completion. 

In  a  large  stone  building,  75  by  140  feet,  are  located  the  machine  shop,  forge  and  power, 
and  electric  light  plants.  The  stone  of  which  the  building  is  constructed  is  a  hard,  gray  lime- 
stone from  the  company's  own  quarry.  In  the  southeast  end  is  located  the  forge,  which  is 
designed  for  forging  articles  of  the  largest  size  ;  the  equipment  such  as  power-hammer,  bolt- 
cuttert,  etc.,  is  complete.  The  machine  shop  stands  in  the  northeast  comer,  and  contains  two 
large  screw-cutting  engine  lathes,  one  with  a  20-foot  bed,  also  a  36-inch  planer,  and  a  massive 
lathe,  which  swings  72  inches  and  weighs  20  tons,  designed  to  turn  the  largest  class  of  rolls. 
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There  are  also  a  large  boring  mill  radial  and  other  drills  and  necessary  equipment.  A  100-h.p. 
Atlas  engine  famishes  the  power  and  also  operates  the  electric  light  plant.  The  boiler  plant 
consists  of  four  large  tubular  boilers,  each  of  150-h.p.  capacity.  A  railway  switch  serves  the 
boiler  house  as  well  as  the  machine  shop. 

The  rolling  mill  building  adjoins  the  power  house,  and  is  120  feet  wide,  includinor  bays,  and 
210  feet  long,  with  an  additional  building  at  the  west  end  70  feet  long.  It  contains  an  18-inch 
merchant  bar  mill  and  a  semi-continuous  10-inch  Belgian  mill,  besides  two  heating  furnaces 
equipped  with  upright  water  tube  boilers  to  utilize  the  waste  heat,  each  developing  150- horse 
power. 

The  large  train  is  designed  to  roll  ingots  8  inches  by  8  inches  by  4  feet  into  billets  and  into 
bars  round,  square  or  flat,  down  to  one  inch.  It  will  bloom  the  ingots  from  the  open-hearth  fur- 
naces and  will  supply  billets  to  the  10-inch  mill.  It  will  also  roll  angles,  shafting,  .girders,  street 
railway  rails,  mine  rails,  etc.  The  10-inch  mill  will  make  small  bars,  bolts,  rods  and  hoops  in 
all  shapes  under  1^  inches.  In  both  mills,  the  floors  are  provided  with  underground  tunnels* 
where  the  heated  bars,  instead  of  passing  over  the  floor,  will  pass  in  the  tunnels  out  of  sight, 
thus  leaving  the  floor  space  clear.  The  10-inch  mill  is  supplied  with  looping  devices,  whereby 
bars  can  -be  carried  from  one  side  of  the  rolls  to  the  end,  thus  permitting  the  mill  to  roll  a  bar 
120  feet  long  at  one  pass.  The  large  mill  is  driven  by  a  600-h.p.  engine,  built  by  Inglis  &  Co., 
of  Toronto,  in  size  28  by  56  inches,  non-condensing  in  type  and  with  a  30-ton  fly  wheel. 
Steam  is  furnished  b  ythe  waste  heat  boilers,  supplemented  by  the  boilers  in  the  power  house. 
The  10-inch  train  is  operated  by  a  belted  300-h.p.  Atlas  engine.  Throughout  the  building  are 
located  shears  and  other  appliances  for  cutting  the  material  into  lengths  and  delivering  it  on 
cars.  A  narrow  gauge  track  runs  into  the  building  to  deliver  ingots  from  the  open-hearth 
furnaces,  whilst  a  wide  gauge  track  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  building  for  delivering  coa 
and  receiving  the  finished  steel. 

The  open-hearth  plant,  which  consists  of  two  20-ton  furnaces  of  the  most  modem  design,  is 
situated  in  a  building  100  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high.  The  fumaces  are  of  the 
straight  line  tapping  type,  the  latest  development  in  open-hearth  practice.  The  regenerators  for 
the  furnace  are  by  an  ingenious  method  of  construction  placed  under  the  charging  platform,  by 
which  the  checker-work  of  the  regenerators  is  expected  to  be  four  or  five  times  that  in  the 
old  style.  The  charging  platform  is  in  rear  of  the  furnace,  and  further  to  the  rear  are  the  gas 
producers  which  furnish  producer  gas  for  reducing  the  steel.  These  producers  were  built  in 
Canada  from  designs  by  the  company's  engineer,  and  embody  the  latest  improvements.  They 
are  ?rater-sealed  and  will  be  charged  from  a  top  platform  l>y  an  elevated  railway  trestle  Coal 
will  be  brought  up  in  drop-bottom  cars  and  dropped  on  this  platform  for  charging,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  expense  of  hoisting  up  coal  to  charge  the  producers,  which  is  the  usual  practice. 

Two  large  steel  stacks,  90  feet  high,  made  of  heavy  plate,  on  concrete  foundations  and 
lined  with  fire-brick,  serve  the  two  o]>en-hearth  furnaces.  The  casting  pits  in  front  of  the 
fumaces  are  done  away  with.  The  casting  ladle  is  handled  by  a  25-ton  hydraulic  crane,  which 
swings  in  an  arc  of  180  degrees.  Two  other  large  swinging  hydraulic  cranes  are  located  in 
front  of  the  charging  platform,  one  to  handle  the  empty  ladles  and  the  other  to  strip  the 
ingots.  The  machinery  is  actuated  by  hydraulic  power,  the  pumps  being  situated  in  a  separate 
building  some  distance  away.  Two  large  hydraulic  rams  furnish  the  necessary  pressure, 
together  with  a  40-ton  accumulator. 
i  The  plant  is  designed  to  produce  about  120  tons  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  per  day,  by  the 

Thomas-Gilchrist  method.  The  product  will  be  high  carbon  nickel  steel,  high  carbon  spring 
and  tool  steel,  mild  steel  of  various  grades  down  to  soft  rivet  steel,  and  the  finishing  mills  wil 
roll  the  product  into  any  size  required  by  machine  shops,  foundries  or  blacksmiths. 
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A  company  has  been  org^ized  to  manufacture  50  tons  of  wire  per  day,  and  has  secured  a 
aite  on  land  adjoining  the  Cramp  Steel  Company's  works.  The  billets  will  be  supplied  by  the 
latter  company. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Cramp  Company  to  erect  an  iron  blast  furnace  of  250  tons  daily 
cap\city  on  a  site  adjoining  the  lake  shore  during  the  summer  of  1903. 

PAYMENTS    OUT   OF    IRON    MINING   FUND. 

The  Mines  Act  provides  for  payment  of  bounties  on  iron  ore  mined  and  smelted  in  the 
Province  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  the  metallic  product  therefrom,  such  payments  however 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any  one  year,  and  the  rate  to  be  subject  to  reduction  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ore  mined  and  smelted.  Last  year  the  full  sum  of  $25,000  was  claimed  and  the 
following  table  shows  how  the  amount  was  distributed  : — 


Name. 

Ore  Smelted. 

Pig  iron  pro- 
duct. 

Bounty. 

Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company 

Canada  Iron  Fomaoe  Company 

H.  0.  Famnm 

A.  W.  Hawley. 

Tons. 

78,409.6 

17,779.6 

604.8 

89.0 

Tons. 

48,698.29 

9,846.08 

808.28 

20.57 

$         c 

20.280  2a 

4,668  6tf 

140  76 

9  06 

Totals 

96,888.2 

58,868.22 

$25,000  00 

The  rate  of  bounty  payable  for  the  last  bounty  year,  which  ended  31st  October,  1902  was 
$0.4641  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  yearly  production  of  pig  iron  from  ore  eligible  for  this  bounty  and  the  amounts  paid 
thereon,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fund,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Pig  iron  made. 

Bounty  paid. 

1896 

Tons. 

4,000  00 

2,608.96 

8,647.19 

12.762.07 

6,787.80 

56,214.00 

68,868.22 

S       c. 
4,000  00 

1897 

2,603  95 

1896 

8.647  19 
12,752  07 

1899 

1900 

6,787  80 

1901 

25,000  00 

1902 ---   

26,000  00 

Totals 

145,823.28 

I      $84,741  01 

Molybdenite  and  Zinc  Ore. 

There  was  a  small  quantity  of  molybdenite  raised  in  Ontario  last  year,  amounting  to 
6,500  lbs,  and  having  a  value  of  $400.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  mineral  among  the 
products  of  the  Province.  It  was  taken  from  a  deposit  in  the  township  of  Laxton  by  Mr. 
John  Webber,  Sherboume  street,  Toronto,  and  his  associates.  Many  deposits  or  shows  of 
molybdenite  ha  /e  been  brought  to  notice  in  Ontario  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since  the 
demand  for  it  became  active,  but  upon  very  few  of  them  has  work  enough  been  done  to  prove 
their  extent  or  value.  Molybdenite  appears  to  be  essentially  *'  pocketty  "  in  its  manner  of 
occurrence,  and  large  bodies  are  exceptional.  The  value  of  the  substance,  however,  is  such  that 
even  a  small  deposit,  if  not  too  sparingly  disseminated  throughout  a  gangue  rock  difficult  of 
separation,  may  well  repay  the  cost  of  working  it. 

The  zinc  ore  mined  in  1902  came  from  a  property  in  Olden  township  near  Long  Lake  post 
office,  worked  by  Messrs.  H.  Richardson  and  Sons  of  Kingston.  Nothing  was  reported  as 
produced  from  the  Zenith  mine,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  in  previous  years 
yielded  more  or  less  ore. 
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AcTiNOLiTE,  Graphite,  Mica,  Talc. 

The  hornblende  variety  of  asbestos  known  as  actinolite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  County  of  Hastings.  After  being  mined  it  is  ground  In  attrition  mills  without  destroy- 
ing the  fibre,  and  a  proportion  of  mica  is  added  to  increase  £he  *'bond".  It  is  then  sold  mainly 
for  making  roofing  cement,  for  which  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  the  proper  percentage  of  coal 
tar,  asphalt  or  roofing  pitch.  Usually,  heavy  tarred  felt  is  first  laid  on  the  roof,  after  which 
the  cement  is  laid  on  warm  with  a  plasterer's  trowel,  and  sand  sifted  over  it.  Roofs  made  in 
this  way  are  said  to  be  fire-proof  and  very  durable,  withstanding  successfully  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat.  Mr.  Joseph  James,  of  Actinolite,  mines  and  grinds  the  mineral,  and  the  Helena 
Mining  Company,  Cloyne,  also  began  mining  last  year,  their  product  going  to  the  States  for 
treatment.     The  total  output  was  800  tons,  worth  $6,160. 

There  are  now  three  properties  producing  graphite  in  the  Province ;  the  Black  Donald 
mine  at  Whitefish  lake  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  owned  by  the  Ontario  Graphite  Company, 
Limited,  of  Ottawa ;  the  McConnell  mine  in  North  Elmsley  township  on  the  Rideau  canal 
owned  by  Rinaldo  McConnell  of  Ottawa ;  and  the  Allanhurst  property  in  the  township  of 
Denbigh,  which  has  recently  been  opened  up  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Allan  of  Hamilton.  Several  other 
deposits  have  undergone  preliminary  development. 

The  graphite  bodies  found  in  Ontario  are  usually  associated  with  crystalline  limestones  of 
Archsean  age,  and  the  mineral  occurs  in  the  amorphous  and  flake  forms.  Of  the  amorphous 
variety  the  only  known  large  deposit  is  the  Black  Donald,  flake  being  the  more  generally  dis- 
tributed form.  Of  crystalline  graphite,  such  as  occurs  in  Quebec  associated  sparingly  with 
flake,  little  or  none  has  been  found  in  this  Province. 

A  refinery  at  the  Black  Donald  property  was  completed  last  year,  and  went  into  operation 
in  July.  The  motive  power  is  electricity  generated  by  a  water  fall  on  the  Madawaska  river 
some  two  miles  away.  The  works  have  a  capacity  of  15  tons  of  crude  ore  per  day,  and  employ 
the  wet  concentration  process,  using  large  buddies.  Flake  graphite  for  crucible-making,  is  the 
leading  product,  and  the  amorphous  kind  is  also  made  in  varying  proportions  of  carbon  con- 
tents, for  use  as  foundry  facings  and  other  purposes.  The  ore  body  at  the  Black  Donald  mine 
is  of  unusual  size  and  excellence  of  quality.  It  has  been  followed  under  the  bed  of  Whitefish 
lake  for  some  distance. 

Work  was  first  done  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  McConnell  graphite  mine  over  30  years 
ago.  In  ld72  a  mill  was  erected  at  Oliver's  Ferry  for  treating  the  product  of  the  mine,  ^  which 
however  did  not  remain  very  long  in  operation.  An  eflfort  was  again  made  in  1893  by  the  late 
J.  F.  Torrance,  of  Montreal,  to  revive  the  property,  ^  and  a  good  deal  of  boring  was  done  with 
the  diamond  drill,  which  showed  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  graphite.  Nothing  per- 
manent, however,  came  of  the  attempt.  In  1901  Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne,  of  Toronto,  employed  the 
Government  diamond  drill  to  good  effect  on  lot  21  in  the  sixth  concession  of  North  Elmsley, 
and  found  extensive  bodies  of  good  quality  graphite.^  Mr.  Rinaldo  McConnell,  of  Ottawa, 
having  obtained  possession  of  adjoining  lands,  also  tested  his  property  with  the  government 
drill,  and  last  spring  began  the  work  of  mining.  The  graphite  is  of  the  flake  variety,  and 
occurs  disseminated  throughout  the  limestone.  Works  have  been  erected  about  two  miles  east 
of  the  mine  for  treating  the  ore,  a  small  water  power  on  the  river  Tay  furnishing  the  necessary 
ower.  A  process  has  been  tried,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  crushing,  screening,  concen- 
trating in  pneumatic  jigs,  grinding  or  polishing  between  millstones,  and  huddling  in  small  vats 
for  final  purification  of  the  flake,  which  is  then  graded  in  revolving  screens.  The  flake  pro- 
duct is  of  high  grade  suitable  for  crucible  stock.  The  refinery  has  a  capacity  of  about  20  tons 
of  ore  per  day. 

>  See  description  in  6tb  Report  Bureftu  Mines,  pp  86  and  86.  >  3rd  Report  Bureau  Mines,  p.  96. 

3  11th  Report  Bureau  Mines,  pp.  69,  60. 
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Work  on  the  Allan  hurst  property  in  Denbigh  began  19th  November  1902,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  graphite  was  taken  out  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  intention  is  to  mine  and 
sell  the  ore  in  the  crude  state. 

The  total  output  of  graphite  for  the  year  was  1,923  tons  valued  at  $12,856  in  the  crude 
form.     The  production  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows  : 


Year 

Tons 

Value 

1898  

300 
1,220 
1,802 
1,000 
1,928 

6,246 

S  6,000 

1899 

16,179 

1900 

1901 

27.030 
20,000 

1902  -   -   

12,865 

Totals 

$82,064 

The  output  of  mica  in  Ontario  last  year,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  both  in 
quantity  and  value  much  Iji  excess  of  that  for  1901,  beinfij  999  tons  crude  or  rough-cobbed, 
valued  in  that  condition  at  $102,500,  as  against  427  tons  worth  $39,780,  the  previous  year. 
Prices  were  better  than  during  the  previous  twelvemonth,  and  production,  especially  among 
the  smaller  operators,  was  correspondingly  stimulated.  Several  new  and  promising  properties 
were  opened  up  in  the  Perth  district,  and  some  old  ones  overhauled.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
yield,  however,  was  from  the  Lacy  and  Hanlan  mines  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  whose 
head  office  is  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  Lacy  mine  is  a  magnificent  property,  producing  fine 
quality  and  large  sizes  of  mica  in  great  profusion.  This  company  has  established  a  new  mica 
trimming  works  at  Ottawa,  employing  about  200  hands,  and  treating  the  product  of  its  own 
mines,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  purchased  from  other  operators.  The  demand  for  mica  is  at 
present  strong,  and  the  trimming  works  have  orders  ahead  for  all  they  can  get.  The  principal 
consumers  are  the  Creneral  Electric  Company,  and  the  Westinghonse  Electric  Company. 

There  is  much  talc  in  Ontario,  and  of  considerable  variety  of  form  and  composition.  It  is 
found  in  the  counties  of  Hastings,  Frontenac  and  Leeds,  and  in  the  district  of  Algoma,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  deposits  remain  un worked.  II  the  paper-making  industry  develops  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material  in  this  Province,  a  large  market  should 
be  developed  for  the  product  of  the  talc  mines.  Last  year  two  deposits,  one  near  Madoc  and 
the  other  near  Gananoque,  produced  together  697  tons  valued  at  $930. 

Building  Materials  and  Clay  Products, 

The  output  of  building  and  construction  materials  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  aggregate  for  1902  was  in  excess  of  that  for  1901,  though  in  one  item,  that  of 
common  brick,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  falling  off.  The  folio  iring  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
production  for  building  stone,  rubble,  etc.,  lime,  common  biick,  and  pressed  bnck  and  terra 
eotta  for  the  five  years  1898  to  1902  : 

production  of  stone,  lime  and  brick  1898  TO  1902. 


MateriaL 

189& 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Bnildiiig  stone,  mbUe,  etc 

$ 

760,000 
806,000 
914,000 
100,344 

$ 

667,582 

636,000 

1.313,750 

106,000 

$ 

660,842 

644,000 

1,379,690 

114,419 

$ 

860,000 

660,000 

1.680,460 

104,894 

1«020.000 
617,000 

1.411,000 
14^871 

Lime . .  r. '. .' 

Common  briok 

Pn««ed  briok  and  terra  eotta  

Tivtalt 

2,073,844 

2.621,382 

.2,688,861 

3,084.864 

8,192,871 
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The  item  of  stone  in  th^  above  table  includes  not  only  stone  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
but  also  material  crushed  for  road-making  and  use  as  flux  in  blast  furnaces.  JL  considerable 
business  is  done  at  points  near  the  United  States  frontier  in  quarrying  and  breaking  limestone 
for  uses  of  this  kind.  Railway  companies  get  out  considerable  stone  at  the  convenient  points 
along  their  lines  for  building  bridges  and  other  railway  structures,  among  them  being  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  operates  a  granite  quarry  at  Peninsula  Harbor,  and  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway  Company,  which  has  also  opened  a  quarry  of  fine  red  granite  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  9,  Tarentorus  township,  within  8  miles  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  principal  producers  of  stone  making  returns  to  the  Bureau  for  1902  were :  Estate  of 
John  Battle,  Thorold  ;  Queenston  Quarry  Company,  St.  David's  ;  Empire  Limestone  Company, 
Sherkston  ;  Hughes  Bros,  and  Bangs,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ;  G.  F.  Webb,  Hamilton  ;  Walker  Bros.* 
Thorold  3  Amherstburg  Quarry  Company,  Amherstburg ;  Thomas  Barnes,  Hamilton  ;  Longford 
Quarry  Company,  Longford  Mills  ;  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company,  Midland  ;  J.  W.  Graham, 
St.  Mary's  ;  Credit  Forks  Quarry  Company,  Toronto  ;  T.  Shea,  Pembroke  ;  St.  Mary's  Quarry 
Company,  St  Mary's ;  J.  Elliott,  St.  Mary's  ;  D.  Robertson  &  Company,  Milton  ;  J.  Maloney, 
&  Company,  Puslinch  ;  Spence  Bros,  Bruce  Mines  ;  Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  Sault  Ste* 
Marie  ;  Algoma  Central  Railway  Company,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Company.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  product  is  limestone. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime  produced  in  1902  as  compared  with  1901, 
but  the  increase  in  value  was  more  marked.  In  1901  the  total  was  $560,000,  and  the  average 
price  per  bushel  13.4  cents,  while  in  1902  the  production  was  1617,000,  and  the  average  price 
per  bushel  14.3  cents  Very  much  of  the  lime  in  Ontario  is  the  product  of  small  kilns  operated 
by  farmers  or  farmers*  sons,  which  only  '*  bum  "  when  lime  is  wanted,  and  which  supply  the 
limited  local  demand  ;  but  for  the  larger  and  more  regular  supplies  required  by  city  markets* 
more  expensive  plants  are  necessary  which  are  kept  much  more  steadily  in  operation. 

Among  the  largest  producers  of  lime  are  H.  Robillard  Son,  Ottawa ;  Estate  of  J.  A. 
Jamieson,  Renfrew ;  D.  Robertson  and  Company,  Milton  ;  A.  Ballantyne,  Gait  ;  J.  Sclater, 
Downie  ;  Toronto  Lime  Company,  Limehouse  ;  J.  Gow,  Fergus  ;  W.  M.  Cameron,  Carleton 
Place  ;  Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company,  Strathcona  ;  Christie  Henderson  and  Company 
Guelph  and  Kelso  ;  Welland  County  Lime  Works,  Port  Colbome,  and  the  Empire  Limestone 
Oompany,  Sherkston. 

The  use  of  brick  for  building  purposes  is  wide-spread  in  Ontario,  and  contributes  much  to 
the  substantial  appearance  of  both  urban  and  rural  dwellings.  There  is  an  abundance  of  clay 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  red  and  white  brick,  mostly  the  former,  in  nearly  all  the  set- 
tled parts  of  the  Province.  Last  year  the  output  of  bricks  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  year  before,  being  220,000,000  valued  at  $1,411,000,  as  against  259,265,000  worth 
$1,530,460.  The  reduction  in  output  was  coincident  with  and  may  be  partly  attributable  to 
an  increase  in  cost,  the  average  price  having  gone  up  from  $5.90  per  thousand,  to  $6.41  per 
thousand.  No  doubt  the  decided  advance  in  cost  of  buildhig  materials,  including  brick,  lime 
and  lumber,  together  with  the  equally  marked  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  wages  of  all 
kinds,  has  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  building  operations  throughout  the  Province. 

The  multitude  of  small  brick -yards  operated  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in  the  main  supply 
the  wants  of  village  and  rural  communities,  whose  market  is  preserved  to  the  local  makers  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  cost  of  transporting  so  weighty  a  material,  but  as  in  the  case  of  lime  the 
building  trade  of  cities  and  large  towns  demands  a  source  from  which  constant  and  large 
supplies  may  be  procured.  This  has  naturally  led  to  a  large  development  of  the  brick-making 
industry  in  the  suburbs  of  those  cities  where  suitable  deposits  of  clay  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Toronto,  for  instance,  are  very  many  brick -yards,  some  of  them 
equipped  with  nUnts  of  great  capacity,  which  cater  for  the  city  trade.     Several  years  ago  a 
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number  of  these  were  deserted  and  idle,  and  others  were  only  working  part  of  the  time,  but 
thi^  resumption  of  building  activity  which  took  place  two  or  three  yeara  ago,  has  again  provid- 
ed a  ready  outlet  for  their  product.  Most  of  these  work  surface  deposits  or  banks  of  clay,  but 
at  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  shales  of  the  Hudson  River  formation  are  quarried  from  deep 
open  workings  by  means  identical  with  those  employed  in  mining  operations  at  a  similar  depth. 
These  shales  are  ground  and  made  into  pressed  brick.  Similarly,  shales  of  the  Medina  series 
are  excavated  for  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  at  Milton,  Campbellville  and  elsewhere.  f 

Large  manufacturers  of  common  brick  and  drain  tile,  reporting  their  product  to  the  Bureau^ 
are  the  following:  John  Price,  Toronto;  C.  Mason,  Carleton  West;  R.  Rattledge,  Oarleton 
West;  Bell  Bros.,  Toronto;  J.  Logan,  Toronto;  Morley  &  Ashbridge,  Toronto;  W.  West, 
Penetanguishene;  Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  Sault  Ste  Marie;  Mrs.  H.  OUmann,  Hamil- 
ton; King  &  Mulligan,  Harbord;  Ponsford  &  Freek,  St.  Thomas;  Crawford  Bros  ,  Hamilton; 
R.  Holton,  Drew;  Merkley  Bros.,  Casselman;  G.  Frid  &  Company,  Hamilton  ;  Odell  Bros., 
Ottawa;  T.  Fanning,  Hamilton;  Wakefield  Brick  Company,  Carleton  West;  Brown  Bros., 
Mount  Dennis;  J.  Pears,  Daviaville;  Ottawa  Brick  Company,  Ottawa;  Waide  Bros.,  London; 
Curtis  Bros.,  Peterborough;  S.  Allen,  Norwich;  Baker  Bros.,  Casselman;  G.  S.  Townsley,. 
Carleton  West;  Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo;  Ontario  Brick  Company,  Toronto  Junction. 

Manufacturers  of  pressed  brick  are  the  Toronto  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Milton;  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Milton;  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  Toronto,  James 
Packham,  Brampton. 

Other  clay  products  consisting  of  drain  tile,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  pottery,  were 
made  during  the  year  to  the  value  of  $604,280,  a  slight  decrease  from  1901.  The  output  of 
these  articles  during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : 

DRAIN  TILE,  PAVING  BRICK,  SEWER  PIPE  AND  POTTERY  1 898  TO  I9OI. 


Product. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Total. 

Drain  tile 

S 

225,000 

156,000 

S 

240,246 

42,550 

138.866 

101.000 

% 

209,788 

26.950 

130,635 

157,449 

S 

281,874 

37,000 

147,948 

198,950 

610,272 

S 

199,000 

42.000 

191,965 

171,815 

S 
1,105,858 
148,600 
702,621 

Paving  brick 

Sewer  Dine 

PbttSr^.^.:.;... :.::.;:: 

778,714 

Totali 

478.717 

522,152 

524,772 

604,280 

2,735.193 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  sewer  pipe  in  the  Province  are  the  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  whose  works  are  at  Mimico,  and  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Limited,  with  manufactory  at  Hamilton;  and  of  pottery,  J.  Taylor, 
Port  Hope;  John  Davis  &  Son,  Davisville;  Belleville  Pottery  Company,  Belleville;  F.  Van 
Andel,  Cornwall. 

Portland  and  Hydraulic  Cement. 

The  use  of  cement  has  now  become  very  general,  and  its  manufacture  has  developed  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  within  the  last  ten  years,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  lasting  qualities  of  cement  had  been  fully  proven  by  the  success  with  which  struc- 
tures built  in  Roman  times  have  resisted  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements  down  to  the  present 
day,  until  a  few  years  ago  it  occupied  but  a  secondary  place  ou  the  architect's  or  building  con- 
tractor's list  of  materials.  As  it  grew  in  favor,  however,  and  as  the  raw  ingredients  for  its 
manufacture  wore  found  to  be  wide-spread,  it  sprang  by  leaps  and  bounds  into  a  position  almost 
of  pre-eminence  in  the  building  world.  In  the  United  Stales  the  production  of  Portland 
cemant  has  developed  with  unexampled  speed,  the  output  increaaiu%  iTottv  ^^^%^^\^^xx^%  Vc\^ 
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1891  to  12,711,, 225  barrels  in  1901.  Affected  as  our  industries  and  social  economy  necessarily 
are  by  developments  to  the  south  of  us,  and  marl  and  clay  being  plentiful  in  Ontario,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  cement-making  would  soon  spring  into  being  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
growth  of  the  cement  manufacture  in  Ontario  has  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  Portland  cement  in  this  Province  was  made  in  1891 ;  in  1897  244,876  barrels 
were  produced,  and  last  year  the  output  was  522,899  barrels.  Hydraulic  or  natural  rock 
cement  has  been  made  in  Ontario  for  many  years,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  useful 
article,  probably  as  efficient  for  many  purposes  as  Portland  cement,  and  is  much  cheaper  in 
price,  the  demand  for  it  is  less  than  for  Portland  cement,  and  the  yearly  output  is  not  increas- 
ing. 

To  some  extent  the  lessened  production  of  natural  rock  cement  is  attributable  to  the  wet  sea- 
son of  1902,  which  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  putting  up  farm  buildings,  the  natural  rock  pro- 
duct going  very  largely  to  farmers  for  bam  floors,  foundations,  etc. ,  but  in  part  also  to  the  ab- 
normal conditions  existing  in  the  prices  of  Portland  cement  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  The  Cayuga  Lake  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  put  in  a  tender  to  sup- 
ply the  city  of  Hamilton  with  25,000  to  80,000  baiTels  Portland  cement  for  the  low  price  of 
•f  1.60  per  barrel.  Canadian  Portland  cement  companies  followed  suit,  and  the  price  of  Port- 
land was  reduced  to  a  level  at  which  large  consumers  preferred  it  to  natural  rock.  Since  that 
time  Portland  cement  has  gone  up  in  price  again,  the  Cayuga  Lake  Company  above  mentioned 
having  taken  the  city  of  Hamilton  contract  for  1103  at  92.16  per  barrel,  consequently  the 
pressure  upon  the  makers  of  natural  rock  cement  is  less  severe,  and  the  margin  in  price  being 
greater,  $1  or  more  per  barrel,  the  prospects  are  for  a  better  business  in  the  cheaper  article 
during  the  present  year. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  statistics  of  cement  manufacture  since  Portland  cement 
began  to  be  made  in  this  Province  : 
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Natural  Rock. 

Portland. 

Total 

Tear. 

Bbl. 

Value. 

Bbl. 

Value. 

Bbl. 
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1891 

46,178 

$ 

39.419 

2.083 

5.082 

48.211 

44,601 

1898 

54,166 

88.580 

20.247 

47,417 

74,402 

85,997 

1898 

74.858 

63.567 

81,924 

68.848 

106,277 

127,415 

1894 

65,.'a3 

48.774 

90,680 

61,060 

85,903 

109,834 

1895 

55.219 

45.145 

58,699 

114.332 

118.918 

159.477 

1896 

60.705 

44.100 

77.760 

188,280 

188,465 

182,380 

1897 

84,670 

76.128 

,S^»226 

170.302 

181,495 

246.425 

1898 

91.528 

74.222 

158.848 

302.096 

244.876 

876,818 

1899 

189.487 

117.039 

222.650 

444.227 

362,087 

561,266 

1900 

125.428 

99,994 

306,726 

698.021 

432.154 

698,015 

1901 

188.628 

107,626 

850,660 

663.256 

489,288 

670,880 

1902 

77.800 

50.795 

522,899 

,  916,221 

609,199 

967,016 

The  average  selling  price  of  natural  rock  cement  at  the  works  during  1902  was  66  cents 
per  barrel,  and  of  Portknd  cement  $1.75  per  barrel.  In  1901  it  was  77  cents  and  $1.60 
respectively. 

In  1901  four  factories  were  making  Portland  cement,  and  four  natural  rock  cement.  In 
1902  the  number  of  establishments  making  Portland  cement  had  increased  to  eight,  while  those 
turning  out  the  natural  rock  article  remained  at  the  same  number  as  before.  The  producem  of 
Portland  cement  were,  the  Hanover  Portknd  Cement  Company,  of  Hanover ;  the  Lakefield 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Lakefield  ;  the  Sun  Portland  Cement  Company,  Owen  Sound  ; 
the  Owen  Sound  Portland   Cement  Company,   Shallow  Lake ;    the  Imperial  Cement  Com. 
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pany,  Owen  Sound ;  the  Gray  and  Bruce  Portland  Cement  Company,  Owen  Sound ; 
and  the  Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company,  Maribank  and  Strathcona.  The  natural  rgok 
cement  factories  in  operation  were  those  of  the  Toronto  Lime  Company,  Limehouse  ;  Estate  of 
John  Battle,  Thorold ;  F.  W.  Schwendiman,  Hamilton  ;  and  Isaac  (Jssher,  Queenston. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1903  the  National  Portland  Cement  Company's  works  at  Durham, 
in  the  County  of  Grey,  have  gone  into  operation.  Several  other  plants  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  a  number  of  others  are  projected. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    CEMENT    MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  Ontario  had  its  origin  at  Maribank  in  the  county 
of  Hastings  and  at  Shallow  Lake  in  the  county  of  Grey,  at  nearly  the  same  time  about  12 
years  ago.  The  present  centre  of  the  industry  is  in  the  county  of  Grey,  where  six  out  of  the 
nine  producing  plants  are  situated.  A  brief  description  of  these  and  the  other  factories  in  the 
Province,  and  some  account  of  the  new  establishments  which  appear  likely  to  be  manufacturing 
cement  shortly,  may  be  found  of  interest. 

The  works  of  the  Hanover  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  are  situated  at  Hanover, 
Grey  County.  Its  marl  beds  are  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  its  clay  deposits  close  to  the 
works.  The  plant  consists  of  a  brick  factory,  and  brick  and  cement  warehouses,  and  include 
drying  darres,  wash  mills,  ball  and  tube  mills,  slurry  grinding  and  pumping  machinery,  auto- 
matic carriers,  etc.  The  kilns  at  present  in  use  are  five  Bachelor  set  kilns  and  one  Schneider 
continuous  kiln.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  150  barrels  per  day,  but  the  company  has  recently 
offered  for  sale  $180,000  worth  of  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock — the  total  authorized 
capital  being  $600,000 — with  the  proceeds  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  capacity  to 
6o0  barrels  per  day,  construct  a  railway  to  the  marl  deposits,  develop  a  water  privilege  on  the 
Saugeen  river  for  power  purposes,  and  make  other  improvements.  The  company's  brand  of 
cement  is  the  **  Saugeen. '^  A  siding  connects  the  factory  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
D.  Knechtel  is  president,  and  J.  S.  Knechtel  managing  director. 

The  Lakefield  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  began  phe  construction  of  their  plant 
at  Lakefield  in  the  County  of  Peteiborough  in  1900,  and  were  manufacturing  cement  early  in 
1902.  The  works  are  situated  on  the  Trent  canal  and  were  planned  with  a  view  of  utilizing  an 
all-water  route  for  the  transportation  of  cement  to  Montreal  and  lower  ports.  The  whole  of 
the  machinery  is  operated  by  electric  power  derived  from  the  Trent  canal,  which  affords  a  large 
economy  in  fuel  for  power  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  canal  would,  it  is  estimated, 
enable  the  company  to  reduce  its  coal  bill  for  cement  burning  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per 
annum.  Three  kilns  only  were  installed  last  year,  but  three  more  are  now  being  added, 
which  will  give  the  plant  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  barrels  per  annum.  The  company's 
brand  is  '*  Monarch,"  and  it  has  taken  well  in  the  market.  J.  M.  Kilboum  is  president 
of  the  company,  F.  A.  Kilbourn,  secretary-treasurer,  and  A.  S.  Butchart,  superintendent. 

Manufacturing  was  begun  at  the  Sun  Portland  Cement  Company's  works  at  Owen  Sound 
in  October  of  last  year,  the  output  up  to  31st  December  being  about  8,000  barrels.  The  site  of 
the  plant  consists  of  about  4^  acres  of  land  lying  between  the  bay  at  Owen  Sound  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  with  which  line  the  works  are  connected  by  switches,  and  there  is 
ample  dock  room  for  unloading  and  storing;  coal  as  well  as  for  shipping  cement.  The  manu- 
facture is  by  the  dry  rotary  kiln  system.  The  buildings  were  erected  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing 600  barrels  of  cement  per  day,  but  machinery  for  one-half  this  output  only  was  installed. 
Additional  facilities  are  being  adied  to  bring  the  capacity  up  to  500  barrels  per  day. 
The  marl  bed  is  at  McNab  lake  in  the  township  of  Keppel,  about  2^  miles  from  Shallow  lake, 
where  the  company's  railway  connects  with  the  Grand  Trunk  system.  The  marl  is  loaded  on 
ordinary  cars  by  means  of  a  steam  derrick,  which  will  lift  from  the  bed  and  pIsAA  ^\^\!ci<^  ^mc% 
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about  700  tons  per  day.  These  oars  are  hauled  by  the  company's  locomotive  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Shallow  lake  and  thence  to  the  mills  by  special  G.T.R.  trains.  The  clay  beds  are 
in  the  village  of  Brookholm,  about  three-quarters  of  a  nnle  from  the  factory,  to  which  it  is  at 
present  delivered  by  team.  Mr.  James  A.  Cline  is  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Owen  Sound  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  has  its  works  alongside  of  the 
marl  deposit  at  Shallow  lake  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  wet  process  of  manufacture 
is  employed.  The  power  mixing  and  grinding  capacity  of  the  plant  is  equal  to  1000  barrels  per 
day,  but  the  kilns  now  in  use  cannot  put  through  more  than  525  barrels.  Uotary  kilns  are 
being  added  to  place  the  burning  facilities  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Butchart  is  manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  M.  Kennedy  is  president,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Maitland,  secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Im- 
perial Cement  Company  of  Owen  Sound,  which  has  an  authorized  capital  of  9250,000.  The 
works  are  situated  at  Owen  Sound,  and  have  a  capacity  of  300  barrels  per  dav.  The  process* 
used  until  last  year  was  the  dry  system,  but  was  changed  to  the  '*semi-wet,"  drying  being 
done  in  rotary  dryers,  and  burning  in  stationary  Alborg  kilns.  Marl  is  procured  from- 
Williams  lake,  about  14  miles  from  Owen  Sound  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway^  and  clay 
close  to  the  works.  The  company's  product  is  branded  as  '^Imperial,"  and  is  marketed 
mainly  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

Another  plant  at  Owen  Sound  is  that  of  the  Grey  and  Bruce  Cement  Company,  Limited,, 
which  began  making  cement  in  1902.     The  capacity  is  about  300  barrels  daily. 

The  Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  whose  head  offices  are  at  Deseronto,. 
operates  two  factories,  one  at  Marl  bank  and  the  other  at  Strathcona.  In  1902  the  capacity  of 
the  former  was  600  barrels  per  day,  but  in  the  autumn  the  installation  of  additional  kilns  and 
machinery  was  begun  to  increase  the  capacity  to  1200  barrels  per  day,  and  the  work  will  now 
shortly  be  completed.  The  raw  materials  are  marl,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits  at  Dry^ 
and  White  lakes,  and  blue  clay.  In  mixing  the  wet  process  is  employed;  in  burning  rotary 
kilns  are  used,  and  grinding  the  clinker  is  done  in  ball  and  tube  mills.  At  the  Strathcona 
plant,  the  capacity  of  which  is  300  barrels  per  day,  mixing  is  carried  on  by  the  wet  process,, 
burning  by  continuous  shaft  kilns,  and  grinding  by  ball  and  tube  mills.  This  company's  brand 
is  the  **Star,"  which  is  favorably  known. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  which  began  producing: 
cement  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  jear,  is  situated  at  Durham,  in  the  county  of  Grey. 
The  marl  beds  are  at  Wilder's  Lake,  some  miles  away,  where  the  marl  is  raised  by  a  steam 
dredge  and  placed  in  hopper  cars  on  a  line  of  railway  connecting  with  the  works.  The  rotary 
kiln  system  is  employed,  and  the  works  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  per  day. 

PLANTS    BUILDING   AND    PROJECTED. 

The  factories  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  comprise  all  those  which  have  been 
completed  and  are  at  the  present  time  actually  producing  cement,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
more  which  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Among  these  is  the  plant  of  the  Raven  Lake  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1902,  and  the  directors  of  which  are  :  Hon.  Geo.  McHuflth,  Lindsay  ;  J.  H. 
Carnegie,  M.P.P.,  Coboconk  ;  John  Lucas,  Toronto  ;  Thomas  Christie,  Toronto  ;  Duncan  Rob* 
ertson,  Toronto  ;  W.  Sargeant,  Barrie  ;  Thos.  McLaughlin,  Toronto.  The  last  named  is  also- 
secretary-treasurer  with  offices  at  16  King  St^  west,  Toronto.  Raven  Lake  is  a  sheet  of  water 
about  354  acres  in  extent,  lying  alongside  the  Coboconk  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
about  1^  miles  from  Victoria  Road  station.  The  water  is  about  one  foot  deep  and  underlying  it 
is  a  body  of  marl  said  to  be  from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth.  The  buildingswhich  are  now  being  erect* 
ed  will  stand  between  the  railway  track  and  the  lake.     Four  rotary  kilns  are  to  be  i«#Ulled  at 
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the  outset,  each  60  feet  long  with  a  drying  extension  40  feet  in  length,  making  a  kihi  practical- 
ly 100  feet  long.  The  output  of  these  four  kilns  is  expected  to  he  700  barrels  every  24  hours. 
Provision  is  being  tnade  for  an  easy  enlargement  of  the  plant  by  installing  additional  kilns. 
The  work  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Wentz,  of  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania^ 
who  has  had  long  experience  in  erecting  cement  factories.  The  buildings  are  to  be  fire-proof 
and  of  steel-frame  construction.  All  machinery  is  to  be  operated  by  electric  power  gen- 
erated at  Elliott's  Falls  on  the  Gull  river,  some  12  miles  away.  Special  features  claimed  for 
this  undertaking  are  water  power  with  dams  already  built,  and  proximity  of  marl  supply  and 
factory  to  the  railway,  thus  obviating  the  expense  of  constructing  and  operating  branch  lines. 

The  Ontario  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  is  building  a  cement  plant  at  Blue  lake 
in  the  township  of  South  Dumfries,  where,  and  in  the  marshes  surrounding  the  lake,  there  is  a 
large  deposit  of  marl.  A  siding  from  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  will  run  to  the  stock-house 
door,  while  the  works  themselves  are  within  75  feet  of  the  marl  bed.  Clay  underlies  the  marl. 
Manufacturing  will  be  by  the  wet  process;  rotary  kilns  70  feet  long  will  be  used  for  burning. 
,  The  buildings  are  of  brick  with  steel  and  iron  roofs,  and  are  being  erected  of  size  sufficient  to 
allow  of  additional  machinery  being  put  in  if  required.  At  the  outset  the  output  will  be  about 
500  barrels  per  day.  The  company,  whose  head  office  is  at  Brantford,  has  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  $460,000.  The  officers  are  E.  L.  Goold.  president ;  W.  S.  Wianer,  vice-president ;  W.  C. 
Elliott,  managing  director,  and  E.  D.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer. 

Hitherto  aU  the  Portland  cement  produced  in  Ontario  has  been  made  with  shell  marl  as 
the  ingredient  supplying  the  necessary  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  where 
solid  limestone  can  be  obtained  of  the  required  chemical  composition,  it  can  be  substituted  for 
marl  with  advantage  in  eciuomy  of  manufacture.  The  marl  as  it  is  raised  from  the  beds  of 
shallow  lakes,  where  it  is  usually  found,  contains  a  great  deal  of  water. which  must  be  got  rid 
of  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  which  adds  to  its  weight  and  conseiiuently  to  the  expense 
of  handling.  Solid  limestone  on  the  other  hand  carries  less  moisture,  and  the  crushing 
to  which  it  requires  to  be  subjected  can  be  performed  at  less  cost  than  is  required  for  expelling 
the  water  from  the  marL  . 

The  Belleville  Portland  Cement  Company  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  Portland 
cement  from  limestone  and  clay,  by  what  is  known  as  the  dry  rock  process.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, this  means  the  crushing  of  the  limestone  in  large  gyratory  crushers,  after  which  the  clay 
is  mixed  with  the  rock  in  the  proper  proportions.  The  material  then  passes  through  the  rock 
dryers,  and  the  small  amount  of  moisture  driven  off.  It  then  passes  to  the  rock  pul- 
verizing rooms,  where  it  is  reduced  in  Griffin  mills  to  the  fineness  of  flour.  From  this 
room  it  goes  to  the  kilns  to  be  dried  or  burned,  issuing  as  clinker,  which  is  then  ground  or 
pulverized  to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness  for  finished  cement.  The  company's  rock  deposit 
is  said  to  be  of  fine  quality  and  to  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  raw  material.  It  is  entirely 
bare  of  covering.  The  clay  beds  lie  close  by,  and  the  railway  connecting  the  works  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  runs  directly  through  them,  so  that  the  cost  of  hauling  will  be  small.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  mill  will  be  of  the  most  modern  type.  Grinding  machinery  will  be  operated  by 
direct  connected  engines,  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  plant  by  electricity.  The  buildings 
will  be  of  stone  with  expanded  metal  and  concrete  roofs. 

The  situation  of  the  works  will  be  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  on  lot  18  in  the  broken  front 
concession  of  the  township  of  Thurlow,  within  four  miles  of  the  city  of  Belleville,  where  the 
company  will  have  two  docks,  each  with  14  feet  of  water,  thus  enabling  the  regular  river  and 
lake  boats  to  load.  One  dock  will  be  used  for  unloading  coal  from  Oswego,  and  the  other  for 
the  shipping  of  finished  cement.  The  plant  is  to  have  ten  rotary  kilns,  each  being  rated  at 
250  barrels  per  day  of  24  hours,  thus  giving  a  daily  output  of  2,500  barrels.  Limestone  for 
making  the  cement  will  be  taken  from  lots  16,  17,  18  and  19  of  the  broken  front  concession* 
Thurlow  township,  and  clay  from  lot  14  in  the  first  concession,  about  two  miles  from  the  works. 
3  M. 
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The  following  analyses  furnished  by  the  company's  engineer,  Mr.  C.  B.  English,  show  the  com- 
position of  the  limestone  and  day  : 


Constituent. 

Clay. 

Limestone. 

Silica 

61  70 

16.601 

6.20/ 

290 

2.80 

0  60 

Alumina 

Ferrio  oxide 

0.78 

Lime^ ..^....'   .   .  . 

64.67 
0  54 

Magoeiia \ 

Actual  construction  of  the  works  has  not  yet  begun,  but  the  railway  spur  to  connect  them 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  .is  partially  built,  and  building  operations  will  shortly  be  under 
way. 

The  Colonial  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$800,000,  of  which  $300,000  is  7  per  cent,  preferred  and  $500,000  common  stock,  to  erect  a 
1,000-barrel  mill  on  Colpoy's  Bay,  near  Wiarton,  in  the  county  of  Grey.  Mr.  Elbert  L.  Buell, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  president,  and  Mr.  Dav^d  A.  Wright,  Wiarton,  is  secretary.  The  beds  of 
marl  and  clay  are  situated  in  the  township  of  Keppel,  close  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  works. 

CONDITION    OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

Apprehensions  are  being  entertained  by  some  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  in  Ontario  that  an  era  of  over-production  is  about  to  set  in,  with 
all  its  unpleasant  accompaniments  of  low  prices  and  severe  competition,  perhaps  even  loss  and 
bankruptcy.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  at 
hand,  since  stocks  of  cement  carried  over  from  last  year  by  Canadian  and  Amencan  factories 
are  stated  to  be  light,  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  enormous  demand  in  the 
United  States  last  year  which,  besides  large  importations,  absorbed  the  home  product  of  about 
16,500.000  barrels  at  an  average  price  per  barrel  nsarly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal  prevailing  last  winter,  the  cement 
production  of  Canadian  works  for  the  present  year  at  any  rate  is  likely  to  be  disposed  of  at 
high  prices.  In  addition  to  this,  the  uses  to  which  cement  is  being  put  are  steadily  increasing, 
so  that  the  market  is  being  constantly  enlarged  ;  hence,  while  the  present  era  of  prosperity 
continues,  Portland  cement  makers  are  likely  to  obtain  a  share  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  grounds  for  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry  if  all  the 
works  now  being  projected  are  built.  The  imports  of  cement  into  Canada  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June  1901,  were  461,000  barrels,  and  during  the  year  ending  30th  June 
1902,  577,876  barrels.*     Adding  to  the  latter  quantity  the  production   of  Ontario,    which 

*The  importations  of  Portland  cement  for  the  fiscal  year  endinR  30th  June,  1902,  were  as  follows  : 


Country. 


Cwt. 


Great  Britain 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

United  States.... 

Total 


367,fi79 

.    882,366 

165 

98,949 

1,183,408 


2,022,566 


145,316 

119,119 

50 

33,626 

668,641 


$l,&61,7ei 
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IB  as  yet  practically  the  only  producing  Province,  for  the  calendar  year  1902,  we  find  that  the 
quantity  of  cement  representing  a  year's  consumption  in  the  whole  of  Canada  may  be  taken  to 
be  about  1,100,000  barrels.  Allowing  for  an  increased  use  of  cement  due  both  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  and  the  multiplying  uses  to  which  the  material  is  being  put,  the  con- 
sumption say  of  1903  or  1904  may  reasonably  be  placed  at  1,200,000  or  1,300,000  barrels. 

^  Let  us  see  how  far  the  factories  at  present  in  operation  in  Ontario  are  in  a  position  to  meet 
this  demand,  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  have  the  home  market  entirely  to  themselves*— 
something  they  have  never  had  yet.  The  following  list  shows  the  capacity  of  the  several  plants, 
together  with  the  capacity  they  will  have  when  enlargements  now  under  way  are  completed  : 


Name  of  Company. 


Hanover  Portland  Cement  Company        , 

Lakefield  Portland  Cement  Company 

Son  Portland  Cement  Company .   

Owen  Sonnd  Portland  Cement  Company 

Imperial  Cement  Company 

Grey  and  Brace  Cement  Company  

Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company,  Marlbank. 

do  do  Strathoona 

National  Portland  Cement  Company 

Total 


3.776 


Present  c»pacity 

Capacity  per  day 
when  enlarged. 

per  day. 

bbl. 

bbl. 

160 

650 

3C0 

600 

800 

500 

625 

1,000 

300 

30U 

300 

'  800 

600 

1,200 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

5,860 


The  yearly  output  of  the  factories  as  at  present  equipped,  if  all  were  working  full  time, 
will  therefore  be  say,  1,150,000  or  1,200,000  barrels,  and  when  the  improvements  now  in  pro- 
gress are  made,  it  will  rise  to  say  1,700,000  barrels.  The  latter  quantity  is  in  excess  of  the 
present  annual  consumption,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  cement  fac- 
tories now  in  existence  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  homo  market.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne 
jn  mind  that  the  actual  production  of  a  plant,  or  any  number  of  plants,  while  it  cannot  exceed 
not  infrequently  falls  short  of  the  possible  production.  Indeed  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  maximum  output  is  rarely  if  ever  attained.  Even  if  not  more  than  the  average  num- 
ber of  stoppages  duo  to  accidents,  repairs  and  other  contingencies  incidental  to  all  forms  of 
manufacturing  are  experienced  by  the  cement  mills  of  Ontario  during  the  present  year,  the 
aggregate  output  may  well  be  within  the  necessities  of  the  Canadian  market. 

If  however  all  the  new  plants  now  being  built  and  promoted  reach  the  stage  of  actual  pro- 
duction there  will  be  a  decided  increase  in  the  output  of  cement,  and  unless  there  is  an  unex- 
pected enlargement  of  the  market,  over-production  will  follow.  The  resulting  competition 
will  be  keen,  especially  if  the  supply  in  the  United  States  should  overtake  the  demand  there, 
and  bring  about  *  *  slaughter  "  shipments  to  this  country. 

Imports  continue  to  be  made  at  about  the  same  rate,  the  figures  for  the  seven  months  ending  Slst 
January  1908  being : 


Country. 


Great  Britain 

United  States... 

Belgium 

Other  countries... 

Total 


Cwt. 


189,370 
399,991 
489,673 
201,437 


1,280,471 


72,418 
194,818 
156.840 

70,666 


$493,742 
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There  has  been  serious  depression  in  the  cement  industry  of  Germany,  due  to  over-pro- 
duction, and  a  combination  of  English  cement-makers  formed  in  1900  to  control  the  trade  in 
that  country  failed  to  earn  dividends  on  the  preference  stock  during  either  of  the  two  years  it 
has  been  in  operation,  the  causes  assigned  fot  the  lack  of  success  being  the  high  price  of  fuel 
and  severe  competition. 

There  is  no  wish  to  discourage  legitimate  eaterprise,  and  everyone  will  rejoice  if  none  of 
the  gloomy  forebodings  now  rising  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  cement  industry  of 
Canada  are  ever  realized.  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that  should  the  demand  for 
'  cement  fall  off  materially,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  whether  in  consequence  of  an 
over-production  in  this  particular  article  or  the  cessation  of  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
^rade  generally,  prices  of  cement  will  fall,  and  the  cement  makers  of  this  country  will  have  to 
cope  with  the  evils  of  foreign  invasion  as  well  as  those  of  internecine  war.  A  note  of  warning 
cannot  come  amiss,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  invest  their  capital  in  new  plants  for  mak- 
ing cement  would  do  well  to  carefully  survey  the  situation,  and  ask  whether  or  not  the  day  of 
high  profits  and  large  dividends  is  not  likely  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  an  end. 

Arsenic,  Calcium  Carbide,  Corundum. 

The  production  of  white  arsenic  in  Ontario  last  year  was  800  short  tons  valued  at  $48,000, 
as  a^^ainst  695  tons  worth  $41,677  in  1901.  It  is  obtained  from  the  mispickel  ores  of  Hastings 
county,  where  the  Canadian  Goldfields  Limited  have  been  operating  the  mines  at  Deloro  for 
a  number  of  years.  A  proportion  of  gold  accompanies' the  arsenic  in  the  Deloro  ore,  and  the 
amount  of  bullion  obtained  from  this  source  has  been  considerable,  but  the  gold  recovering 
portion  of  the  Goldfields'  plant  has  not  been  in  operation  since  March  1902.  The  Atlas  Arsenic 
Company's  works,  which  are  situated  immediately  alongside  the  Deloro  mine,  were  turning  out 
gold  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  but  so  far  have  not  begun  making  arsenic.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  arsenic  deposits  of  Hastings  county  are  very  extensive,  and  could  be  made  to 
supply  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  quantity  of  this  material  required,  at  any  rate  in  America. 
Until  1902  nearly  all  the  arsenic  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported,  but  last  year  a 
domestic  production  was  reported  of  2,400  short  tons,  valued  at  $144,000,  as  compared  with  a 
yield  in  1901  of  300  tons  valued  at  $18,000.  The  Canadian  article  is  marketed  almost  entirely 
in  the  United  States,  about  75  per  cent,  of  it  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the 
remainder  for  making  Paris  green,  pigments,  etc. 

Following  are  figures  showing  the  output  of  arsenic  in  Ontario  durinsr  the  four  years  be- 
ginning with  1899,  when  its  production  was  resumed  at  Deloro,  after  a  cessation  of  several 
years  ; 

production  of  arsenic  1899  TO  1902. 


Year. 

TODP. 

Value. 

1899 

67 
303 
695 
800 

$ 

4,842 

1900 

22,725 

1901 

41,677 

1902  

48,000 

There  were  two  plants  making  carbide  of  calcium  last  year,  namely.  The  WiUson  Carbide 
Works,  Merritton,  and  The  Ottawa  Carbide  Company,  Ottawa.  Their  combined  output  was 
1,402  tons  worth  $89,420,  as  compared  with  2,771  tons  valued  at  $168,792  in  1901. 


1902 
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Statistics  of  the  carbide  industry  for  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows : 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE  1 898  TO  I902. 


Schedule. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

Carbide  produced ton«. 

Valuo  of  product $ 

Workmen  employed Nf>. 

Wagespaid          $ 

1,040 

55,976 

85 

16,398 

1.064 

74.680 

48 

23,828 

1.005 

60,300 

82 

7>,f84 

2,771 

168,793 

88 

40,788 

X.403 

89,420 

67 

28.965 

Deirelopment  of  the  cornndum  deposits  of  the  Province  continues  to  go  on,  two  companies 
being  now  engaged  in  the  industry  as  against  one  last  year.  The  Canada  Corundum  Company, 
which  was  first  in  the  field  and  naturally  had  the  choice  of  the  deposits  then  known,  has  for 
several  years  been  at  work  in  the  township  of  Raglan,  where  a  plant,  necessaiily  ex- 
perimental to  some  extent,  was  installed  on  the  Robillard  property,  now  known  as  the  Craig 
mine.  The  initial  difficulties  in  treating  the  product,  which  lay  mainly  in  effecting  a  thorough 
separation  of  the  corundum  from  the  accompanying  feldspar,  having  been  overcome,  and  a 
market  having  been  established  for  the  crushed  and  sized  corundum,  the  company  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  a  new  mill  which  is  expected  to  have  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  crude  ore  per 
day.  For  the  necessary  motive  power  a  water  privilege,  either  on  the  Madawaska  river  or  the 
York  branch  will  be  developed. 

At  a  point  in  the  township  of  Carlow,  some  4  or  5  miles  west  of  the  Craig  mine,  the  Ontario 
Corundum  Company  have  begun  work  on  a  property  purchased  from  Mr.  NeSbit  Thomas 
Armstrong.  So  far  mining  only  has  been  done,  the  corundum  rock  being  sorted  by  hand  and 
then  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  crushing  and  concentration.  The  transportation  charges 
on  so  much  waste  material  are  heavy,  and  the  company  entertain  the  idea  of  putting  up  a 
mill  to  separate  and  crush  the  corundum  on  the  ground. 

The  progress  of  the  corundum  industry  in  this  Province  since  1900,  when  the  first  pro- 
duction took  place,  is  shown  by  the  statistics  subjoined  : 

PRODUCTION  OF  CORUNDl'M    I9OO  TO  I902. 


Schedule. 


Corundum  produced toup 

Value  of  product    $ 

Workmen  employed No. 

Wages  paid  for  labor $ 


1900 


60 

6,000 

35 

10,000 


1901 


534 

53,115 

68 

30,406 


1902 


1,137 

8^871 

96 

34,674 


As  will  be  observed,  the  production  in  1902  was  more  than  double  that  in  1901,  while  the 
value  increased  by  about  68  per  cent.  only.  The  explanation  is  that  the  output  of  the  Ontario 
Corundum  Company,  being  shipped  a<s  cobbed  rock,  is  estimated  at  its  value  only  in  that  state. 

Feldspar,  Gypsum,  Salt,  Pyrites. 

In  quantity  and  value  the  output  of  feldspar  in  1902  was  in  excess  of  that  for  1901,  the 
production  in  the  former  year  being  8,776  t(»ns  valued  at  S12,875,  and  in  the  latter  5,100  tons 
worth  $6,375.  The  area  of  production  is  the  township  of  Bedford  in  the  county  of  Frontenac, 
where  outcrops  of  microcline,  carrying  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  potash  are  found,  and  can  be 
easily  quarried.     The  product  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  oi  v^VXat^  vcA  vsKXi^^x 
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«nicW«VKhMdiX>r  ktK^bs^  etCL«  Mid  go««  mainhr  to  New  .leney  for  tnch  purposes.  The 
princl^  prvxiuvvn  m>^  thi^  Kin^op  Feldtpsr  and  Mining  Company.  Kingston  :  the  Pennsyl- 
v«nta  M:ntn^  C\>miK«UT,  an.i  Charles  Jeakinv  Petroles. 

Thi^  ITTwum  d«2x>nt«  i^  the  Nduiks  of  the  Gnnd  Rirer  aie  noc  being  extensirelj  worked. 
TVe  )«ft^  c^  piw^er  txNr  fertilising  parpoMe  is  nvH  Urge,  snd  the  prxnoipel  purpose  to  whidi 
fjpMi:»  »  apfvied  :$  :he  OMncfa^ore  of  skbssune,  *'  Puistone  "  snd  ocher  tsII  pmdocts*  for 
»ftk:n^  vhvh  the  AUbAstine  Ofrsii^sny «  of  Fsns»  Limited,  hss  s  fsciory  mz  the  tc vti  of  Paris. 
Vr:t>«a»  $si«;h«  oi  Oji^edx^nrv  vorks  a  def^xsit  oesr  that  Tillage. 

rSe  .V2tpu:^a5?  rear  v:m  tk^ae  1.917  rons^  and  the  value  i^  the  pxv>ixtft  made  wms  $19,149. 

T^^  ^*:us  j^jCt  :>^ls  of  the  svxithvieiscera  |wninssJa  of  Ontario  are  capacCe  of  a  zcoch  larger 
V<v^^txc  t^:^:^  the  rresec;  lield,  and  if  cinmaucaoces  ever  call  f«:<r  theo,  the  zreater  ^tnod- 
ries  *:"  w-ti^vi:  «^xi^c  Ve  for:i!Cv«sing.  Ten  sal:  vwk$  in  IftS  rf'^iaoMi  €2.011  toe*  of  salt 
«\*rt^  1^4. ^\  jtf  a^rM  a  rcv^i^'^^o  in  lAU  of  ^<3S?r  toos  vcrth  S3S?A^.  T^  Canadian 
§ait  OcfflLTifcrT,  >**:3Cft:c.  »:a*  tbec^tef  ro>ineer. 
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Ix  ii*  r,CA:w**:j:  taK*  ars  r:T«:  ssa:aeisis  ci  tie  sti:  iaiaiczT  cc  •Jfcrfcr>:  fc-r  the  last 
■fty  T«ar» 
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'^  iTu-^r-mi  »  L  isjc  c  tT**  skJ:  v.Tt*  T»:re2«  rcAiik-csrc:  :.-  :i»e  ?.c7ea£  :c  lt3ie!>  f:c  l^M: 
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to  Detroit,  having  been  imposed  in  October  1901,  had  a  fall  year's  effect  upon  the  figures  of 
production.  The  method  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  export  of  gas  from  the  Essex  field  well 
illustrates  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Provinces  by  virtue  of  their  owning  the  lands  under 
the  waters  forming  the  international  boundaries.  Some  years  ago  a  license  of  occupation  was 
granted  to  the  Interior  Construction  and  Improvement  Company  to  lay  down  pipe  lines  on 
that  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Detroit  river  opposite  a  given  point  within  the  limits  of  Ontario, 
the  right  to  cancel  the  license  being  reserved  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The 
company  laid  down  their  mains,  and  for  some  years  did  a  large  business  in  sending  gas  across 
to  the  city  of  Detroit.  Complaints  began  to  be  made  as  to  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the ' 
gas  supply  by  inhabitants  of  the  field  who  wished  to  preserve  it  for  their  own  use.  On  investi-  . 
gation  being  made  these  complaints  were  ascertained  to  be  well-founded,  and  an  Order-in- 
Council  was  passed  revoking  the  license  of  occupation,  which  at  once  brought  the  business  of 
exporting  gas  to  an  end.  Notwithstanding  stoppage  of  the  export^  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  has  been  any  increase  in  supply  or  pressure  of  gas  in  the  Essex  field.  In  the  town  o 
Leamington,  where  wells  owned  by  the  municipality  supply  the  inhabitants,  barely  enough  gas 
is  obtained  for  cooking  purposes.     None  is  used  for  heating. 

Following  are  the  figures  showing  value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  Ontario  during  the 
last  five  years : 

Year.  Value. 

1888 $301,600 

1899 440,904 

1900 892.823 

1901 842,183 

1902 199,238 

The  production,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  on  a  descending  scale  since  1899.  Last  year's 
yield  was  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  that  for  1901,  about  50  per  cent,  of  that  for  1900,  and  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  output  for  1899. 

The  returns  show  that  there  are  169  wells  producing  gas  in  the  Province,  of  which  18  are 
situated  in  the  Essex  field,  120  in  the  Welland  field,  2  in  the  Bruce  peninsula,  and  the  remain- 
der in  Haldimand  county,  where  some  11  wells  have  been  sunk  near  Dunnville,  developing 
gas  territory  of  considerable  importance.  Eighteen  producing  and  thirteen  non-producing 
wells  were  bored  during  the  year.  The  number  of  miles  of  pipe  used  in  distributing  the 
gas  was  ^9,  and  the  number  of  employees  engaged  was  107,  to  whom  $55,618  was  paid  in 
wages.     The  bulk  of  the  production  from  the  Welland  field  goes  to  Buffalo. 

Taxation  of  natural  gas  companies  under  the  Supplementary  Revenue  Act  produced 
$6,308.95,  as  follows  : 

Provincial  Natural  Gas  &  Fuel  Company  of  Ontario  (Limited)  $2,547  74 

United  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  of  Canada,  (Limited) 3,761  21 

Petroleum    and    Petroleum    Products. 

The  production  of  petroleum  was  less  than  in  1901,  being  18,185,592  imperial  gallons  of 
crude  oil  as  against  21,433,500  gallons  in  that  year.  The  reduction  of  the  yield  is  proceeding 
slowly,  being  to  some  extent  from  time  to  time  offset  by  the  finding  and  opening  up  of  new 
"  pools  "  or  '*  fields."  Formerly  all  the  crude  oil  was  refined,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  an  increasing  proportion  has  gone  into  consumption  in  the  crude  condition  for  fuel  and 
gas-making  purposes.  The  quantity  of  crude  distilled  in  1902  was  15,630,692  gallons,  leaving 
the  remainder,  estimated  to  amount  to  3,555,000  gallons  to  be  devoted  to  other  uses 
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The  number  of  gallons  crude  produced  and  refined  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
products  of  refinement  for  the  last  five  years  are  set  out  in  the  following  table  : 

PETROLEUM  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  1 898  TO  I902. 


Bflhedule. 

1898 

1699 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Cnade  producad ....,, imp*  »*]■» 

''      diitilM *^ 

Valoe  of  crude  prodoc^d   $ 

V»lue  distilled  ptoduote 

TUatninatiDg  nil  . . .    . .    ....  .imp.  gsli. 

Labricatinff  oil  .'.., '* 

Ben^me  and  ii»phth»     ......        *' 

Gm  and  Nal  oils  and  Ur  . . , .         " 
PAr»t6awax  and  oaQ(ll«k.,,«        lb. 

Workmen  employed No. 

Wages  paid 1 

2$,9T8,97T 

26,978,977 
1,970,634 
1,132,801 

i2,2At.ea2 

2,043,226 
1,240,967 
8.047,441 
2,616,086 
516 
203. 46a 

33,616,967 

2.1,616.967 

1,747.362 

l,021.52S 

11,(97.910 

2,087,475 

1,394,630 

5,410. 9r5 

2,792.766 

491 

214,171 

^.361,783 

23,381,783 
1,8B9.046 
1.126,777 

11,7S3,765 
1,980,428 
l,4fi3.699 
;j,  669, 102 
4,599,683 
347 
163.077 

21,453,B00 

17.745,182 

1,306,510 

980,222 

9,163,263 

764,861 

1,075.999 

2,612,987 

3,489,492 

351 

161,042 

I9,186,&g2 

15,6301093 

1,298,961 

940,104 

7,720,866 
2,766,677 

902,847 

2.157,039 

2,433,127 

333 

169,398 

The  refining  business  which  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company 
about  the  beginning  of  1899,  with  works  at  Samia,  is  now  shared  by  the  Canadian  Oil  Refining 
Company,  whose  refinery  is  situated  at  Petrolea.  The  manipulation  of  Ontario  crude  oil  has 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  illuminating  oil  can  be  extracted,  and 
a  product  obtained  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  American  oil,  notwithstanding  the  greater  per- 
centage of  sulphur  found  in  Ontario  crude  as  compared  with  the  Pennsylvanian  article. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  created  by  the  finding  of  oil  later  in  the  year  in  the  town- 
ship of  Baleigh,  a  few  miles  sQuth  of  Chatham.  A  **  gusher  "  was  struck  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gurd  of 
Petrolea,  in  November,  1902,  which  yielded  heavily  for  Bome  time  at  the  start.  It  soon  ceased 
flowing,  however,  and  has  since  had  to  be  pumped.  A  number  of  other  wells  were  put  down  in  the 
vicinity,  in  a  few  of  which  oil  was  obtained.  The  permanency  and  value  of  the  Raleigh  field 
remain  to  be  demonstrated,  but  there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  a  productive  area  may  be  found. 
The  quality  of  the  oil  is  good.  The  locality  was  visited  by  Prof  Miller,  Provincial  Geologist 
and  Inspector  of  Mines,  who  furnishes  the  following  information  respecting  the  strike  of  oil 
and  the  geology  of  the  field  : 

THE    RALEIGH    OIL   FIELD. 

Oil  was  struck  in  a  drill  hole  which  was  put  down  on  lot  18  in  the  twelfth  concession  of 
the  township  of  Raleigh,  Kent  county,  last  November.  The  first  oil  was  shipped  on  the  S7th 
of  that  month. 

As  the  well  was  what  is  known  ss  a  flowing  well,  and  as  it  was  the  first  one  found  in  the 
township,  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the  discovery.  Twenty  or  more  drilling  rigs 
were  soon  at  work  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  field  in  January  1903  over 
twenty>tive  wells  had  been  drilled.  Work  has  been  continued  since  that  time.  Early  in  April 
60  wells  had  been  completed,  and  ten  were  bcins;  drilled. 

The  first  well  drilled  was  located  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gurd,  and  on  account  of  it,  being  a  flowing 
or  spouting  well  was  given  the  alliterative  name  of  the  **  Gurd  gusher.*'  It  was  soon  connected 
by  a  pipe  line  with  a  point  on  the  Michigan  Central  railway,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  became 
a  pumpins;  well,  like  so  many  others  from  which  the  oil  at  first  flows  of  its  own  accord.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  its  flowing  period  the  well  produced  about  1000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  no  oil  was  being  produced  from  it  on  account  of  preparations  which 
were  then  being  made  for  the  installation  of  a  new  pumping  plant.  In  April  the  well  was  said 
to  be  pumping  25  barrels  per  day. 

The  log  of  this  well  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  very  carefully.  It  will  be  seen  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  drilling  operations  in  the  Ontario  oil  fields  that  the  thickness 
given  for  the  ''  middle  lime  "  in  the  following  log  is  much  less  than  that  usually  found,  and  is  to 
be  accounted  for  probably  by  error  of  observation  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  driUing 
operations.  The  log  also  shows  that  the  Hamilton  shale  is  somewhat  cut  down  or  eroded  at 
this  point. 
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LOG  OF  THE  GURD  WELL,  LOT  l8,  CON.  12,  RALEIGH. 

Thickness. 

Boalder  clay 160  feet 

Shale 40     *' 

Middle  lime 2     " 

Shale 73     ** 

Lower  lime to  460^    "  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ^i^und. 

A  well  which  was  being  drilled  on  lot  19  in  the  thirteenth  concession,  700  yards  from  the 
Gnrd,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  showed  150  feet  of  boulder  clay  and  then  hard  pan,  sand  and 
gravel  to  220  feet,  the  point  reached  at  that  date.  The  greater  thickness  of  loose  material  at 
tiiis  point,  as  compared  with  that  found  where  the  first  well  was  drilled,  gives  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  an  old  stream  or  river  channel.  It  is  stated  this  old  channel  was  found  to  be  100 
feet  deep. 

Of  the  following  logs  No.  1  is  said  to  represent  a  typical  well  of  the  district,  and  No.  2  a 
well  put  down  on  the  centre  of  lot  15  in  the  twelfth  concession  of  Raleigh. 

NO.    I. 

Boulder  clay  with  occasional  layers  of  sand  and  gravel ...    184    feet 

Shale to  205  " 

Limestone  (argillaceous)  ^ to  211  ** 

Shale , to  240  '* 

Limestone to  246  " 

Shale to  247  *' 

Limestone  (middle  lime  ;  slightly  argillaceous). .to  249  ** 

Shale to278i    *' 

Limestone,   very  slightly  argillaceous,  becoming  almost 

pure  lime  thereafter to  511  ** 

The  last  is  what  is  known  as  the  '*  big  lime.*' 

NO.    2. 

Alluvium 140  feet 

Portage  shale 45     ** 

Hamilton  shale 193     " 

Bottom  part  corresponds  to  what  is  given  under  No.  1. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  well  put  down  at  Dresden  showed  200  feet  of  alluvium. 

The  anticline  which  had  been  only  roughly  outlined  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gurd  well  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  showed  a  dip  of  about  30  feet  in  one-half  mile  on  its  northern  side,  and 
about  the  same  dip  on  its  southern  face.  This  was  determined  by  the  drill  holes  which  had 
been  put  down,  the  underlying  rock  being  covered,  as  already  stated,  by  about  160  feet  of 
alluvium. 

The  part  which  an  anticlinal  structure  plays  in  prospecting  is  well  known  to  oil  men,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  Ontario  field,  and  in  most 
other  districts  of  the  world,  oil  is  found  only  where  the  rocks  have  taken  on  this  form,  i.  e., 
where  they  have  been  bent  into  a  gentle  ridge-like  structure,  which  is  called  an  anticline. 

This  structure  in  rocks  is  of  course  discovered  with  difficulty  where  the  surface  is  occupied 
by  a  thick  mantle  of  drift  such  as  that  which  covers  the  solid  rocks  in  Raleigh.  That  the  oil 
in  this  district  was  not  discovered  by  mere  chance  or  by  drilling  at  random,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  underlying  rocks,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  statement  : 
In  the  neighborhood  immediately  surrounding  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gurd  well  the  farmers 
had  put  down  a  number  of  wells  through  the  150  feet  or  so  of  alluvium  to  the  solid  rock  in 
order  to  get  water,  which  was  obtainable  in  quantity  only  at  this  depth.  The  water  from  one 
of  these  wells  was  found  to  carry  more  or  less  oil.  This  fact  of  itself  would  be  of  little 
significance  had  not  the  surrounding  wells  when  their  logs  were  studied  given  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  an  anticline  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Gurd,  who  was  travelling  through  the  district, 
had  bis  attention  drawn  to  the  well  from  which  the  oily  water  came.  He  and  his  associates 
also  obtained  the  logs  of  other  wells  which  had  been  put  down,  and  from  these  it  was  quite 
evident  to  them  that  an  anticline  was  present.  This  was  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  wells  struck  the  shale,  the  layer  of  rock  which  here  lies  immediately  under  the 
mantle  ot  clay  and  sand,  at  greater  depth  than  others.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  some  of 
t&e  wells  yielded  little  or  no  water,  while  others  gave  a  copious  supply,  thus  affording  evidence 
that  the  former  were  on  top  of  an  anticline,  from  which  the  water  ran  off  to  the  sides. 

^Characteristio  band  of  limefttone  70  or  80  feet  above  tYie  ^^  \o^«c\im^.'^ 
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Of  course,  after  drilling  operations  had  begun  and  a  number  of  holes  put  down  for 
oil  additional  information  became  available,  by  means  of  which  the  outline  of  the  anticline  or 
protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  shale  could  be  much  more  accurately  defined.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  had  been  done  in  the  Raleigh  field,  so  that  experienced  oil  men  were 
able  to  tell  me  that  oil  would  be  struck  in  a  certain  well,  which  was  then  being  drilled,  some 
days  before  the  oil  horizon  was  really  reached.  When  the  latter  was  struck  the  oil  and  water 
spurted  to  a  height  in  the  air  which  was  estimated  to  be  sixty  feet.  It  is  stated,  however, 
tnat  this  well  has  produced  very  little  oil,  and  the  spouting  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
drill  having  struck  a  pocket  of  gas.  The  distance  from  the  only  two  others,  the  Gurd  and 
another,  in  which  oil  had  been  struck  at  that  time  was  four  or  five  miles.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  locating  of  oil  wells  rests  on  a  systematic  basis,  and  that  they  are  not  usually  discovered 
in  the  haphazard  way  that  many  persons  suppose. 

There  seems  to  be  a  slight  difference  as  re^rds  the  vertical  boundaries  of  these  important 
formations  or  rock  groups— the  Portage,  Chemung,  Hamilton  and  Oomiferous  —between  the 
description  given  in  the  Geological  Survey  Reports  on  the  district  and  those  followed  by  the 
oil  men.  l%e  latter  describe  the  rockd  of  these  formations  as  follows  :  The  Chemung,  or 
uppermost  formation,  is  a  uniform  shale,  while  the  upper  bed  of  the  Hamilton  may  be  either  a 
limestone,  an  ar^aceous  limestone,  or  a  shale  which  is  commonly  called  ^^soap."  The  Che- 
mung, as  recognized  by  the  drillers,  is  said  to  be  black,  quite  sandy  and  stratified,  while  the 
Hamilton  shale  is  said  to  be  gray  when  dry,  and  to  show  little  stratification. 

The  Hamilton  ^*  soap  "  or  shale  which  passes  into  the  Comiferous  limestone  is  said  to  have 
a  thickness  ranging  from  25  to  30  feet.  The  limestone  referred  to  is  known  as  the  **big  lime" 
or  **  lower  lime." 

The  most  distinct  c^nd  persistent  limestone  in  the  Hamilton  is  what  is  called  the  **  middle 
lime."  It  lies  30  to  50  feet  above  the  **  lower  lime  "  and  varies  in  thickness  from  7  to  20  feet. 
It  is  always  present  while  other  layers  of  shale  and  limestone  in  the  Hamilton  may  vary  in 
position  or  be  wanting  altogether. 

The  top  limestone  is  persistent  in  thickness,  40  to  50  feet,  over  wide  areas. 

Where  the  top  of  the  Hamilton  is  in  place  this  formation  is  255  to  260  feet  in  thickness. 
W^here  the  top  layer  is  not  found  below  the  Chemung,  the  formation  is  195  to  210  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  Oriskany  is  believed  not  to  be  present  in  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  the  Province. 
A  few  grains  of  sand  are  sometimes  found,  but  the  rock  is  principally  carbonate. 

The  only  producing  well  in  the  Raleigh  field  at  the  present  time,  April  1903,  is  the  Gurd, 
the  first  to  be  put  down. 

It  is  stated  that  a  little  oil  has  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  wells  which  have  recently 
been  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  Thamesville. 


MINING   ACCIDENTS. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1902  was  17,  involving  22 
men,  and  causing  10  deaths.  This  is  an  improvement  over  1901,  when  29  casualties  occurred  to 
39  men,  of  whom  13  were  killed. 

Falls  of  rock  and  ore  and  unexpected  explosions  of  dynamite  continue  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  accident.  The  former  was  unusually  prolific  last  year,  falls  of  one  kind  or 
other  being  responsible  for  8  out  of  the  10  deaths.  To  detect  hidden  seams  in  the  roofs  of 
workings  amid  darkness,  illuminated  only  by  miners'  candles,  is  at  best  a  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain task,  yet  the  only  way  to  secure  a  maximum  of  immunity  from  the  dangers  which  lurk  in 
loasened  rock  or  opening  fissures  is  to  maintain  a  constant  and  systematic  examination  of  the* 
roofs  and  walls  of  all  workings.  (J round  which  one  day  may  api)ear  perfectly  sound 
and  ring  true  to  the  scaler's  hammer,  iimy  the  next  be  shattered  by  the  effects  o 
some  blait  near  by  or  far  away  ;  or  moisture  percolating  from  the  surface  or  rising  from 
floor  to  roof  may,  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  produce  the  same  disintegrating  effects  in 
the  workings  of  a  mine  as  in  rock  masses  on  the  surface.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
climate  like  ours,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  the  effects  of  freezing  water  are  much  more 
marked  than  in  countries  where  frost  is  unknown  or  seldom  seen.  Open  pit  workings,  on 
account  of  the  free  access  to  them  of  snow,  mn  and  frost,  seem  especially  liable  to  falls  of  rock 
and  ore. 
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Human  life  is  precious,  and  no  pains  to  preser\'e  it  can  be  (considered  too  great.  There  is 
a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  mining  companies  to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their 
men  ;  a  desire  which  is  sometimes,  it  cannot  be  denied,  defeated  by  the  recklessness  and  foolish 
hardihood  of  the  men  themselves,  who  not  infrequently  despise  the  means  provided  for  their 
own  welfare,  and  reject  a  safer  method  involving  trouble  or  inconvenience  to  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  more  dangerous  one  which  saves  them  steps  or  time.  The  scaling  of  walls 
and  roofs  however  is  not  a  matter  which  conies  within  ihe  category  of  precautions  to  be  taken 
by  the  workmen.  It  is  one  for  managers  and  foremen  ;  and  even  on  selfish  grounds,  if  no 
other,  the  most  careful  measures  to  guard  against  falls  of  rock  or  ore  in  mine  workings  would 
be  well  repaid.  Nothing  tends  to  demoralize  a  force  of  miners  more  than  a  repetition  of  acci- 
dents due  to  causes  over  which  they  have  themselves  no  control,  and  a  gang  of  men  full  of 
anxiety  for  their  safety  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  get  out  as  much  ore  or  do  as  much  work 
as  a  gang  *working  in  the  knowledge  that  recent  and  thorough  examination  has  shown  the  roof 
under  which  they  are  laboring  to  be  sound  and  whole,  and  that  any  crack  or  fissure  which 
may  be  developed  will  be  revealed,  and  the  danger  from  it  eliminated  at  the  next  scaling  a 
short  time  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  explosives  are  in  the  main  used  and  handled  by  miners  and  workmen 
themselves.  The  temerity  with  which  powerful  and  uncertain  explosives  are  sometimes 
treated  is  almost  incredible.  Sticks  of  dynamite  have  been  known  to  be  carried  about  in  a 
miner's  pocket,  or,  to  keep  them  from  freezing,  in  his  boot  leg  or  shirt-bosom,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  pair  of  plyers,  a  convenient  method  of  fixing  caps  in  place  is  by  compressing  them 
with  the  teeth.  Bravado  impels  men  to  expose  themselves  during  a  blast  rather  than  take 
sufficient  cover,  and  missed  holes  are  not  treated  with  the  degree  of  suspicion  which  their  dan- 
gerous character  deserves.  There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  protecting  men  fiom  themselves, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  there  will  doubtless  be  a  proportion  of  accidents  preventible  in 
their  nature,  but  preventible  only  if  prudence  and  common  sense  are  permitted  by  miners  to 
rule  their  dealings  with  explosives,  instead  of  recklessness  and  contempt  of  danger.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  the  quality  of  the  dynamite  has  been  inferior,  either 
because  of  defective  manufacture  or  deterioration  through  long  keeping,  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  managers  should  carefully  guard  against. 

Deloro  Gold  Mine. 

One  P.  Flinn  was  shovelling  in  a  stope  of  the  Deloro  gold  mine,  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Goldlields  Limited,  on  29th  January,  when  a  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof  above  him> 
striking  him  on  the  shoulder  and  fracturing  his  collar  bone.  Flinn  was  at  once  removed  to  the 
surface  where  he  was  given  medical  attendance,  and  afterwards  taken  to  Marmora.  On  27th 
February  he  was  reported  as  quite  well  again. 

In  the  same  mine,  on  20th  May,  while  the  skip  was  being  hoisted,  one  of  the  wheels  came 
off,  and  falling  down  a  distance  of  100  feet,  struck  Thomas  Neal,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incline,  on  the  left  foot,  crushing  it  severely.  The  wound  was  dressed  and  Neal  sent  home* 
The  mine  manager  states  that  the  company's  rules  recjuire  the  foreman  to  examine  the  hoist 
rope  and  all  running  gear  every  Monday  morning  and  to  report  upon  their  condition.  The 
mine  skips  are  mounted  with  the  Anaconda  pattern  of  wheels.  One  of  the  latter,  it  was  found, 
had  cracked,  allowing  the  key  holding  it  to  fall  out  and  permitting  the  wheel  itself  to  become 
detached. 

Victoria  Mine. 

On  14th  January  an  electrician  named  Harry  Long,  employed  at  the  smelter,  Victoria^ 
Mines,  was  directed  to  go  to  the  mine  to  repair  the  electric  light  p\AXit\  Bxwdi^  <io\i\.T^T^  \a  v^t^^t^ 
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posted  at  the  terminal  of  the  tramway,  boarded  a  backet  of  the  serial  tramway  to  ride  to  the 
mine.  Seated  on  the  outer  edfl^e  of  the  bucket  he  swung  it  in  toward  the  tower,  causing  it  to 
collide  with  the  latter.  The  bucket  and  Long  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  about 
13  feet,  and  Long's  leg  was  broken. 

The  following  day,  P.  Chener,  a  drill-runner's  laborer,  was  working  in  the  fourth  level, 
west  stope,  and  while  drillinpf  into  the  roof  in  the  rise  was  injured  by  a  piece  of  rock  falling 
on  him.     His  shoulder  was  broken  and  he  was  otherwise  severely  bruised. 

Ontario  Smelting  Works. 

The  nickel-copper  mattes  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  are  re-smelted  and  concentrated 
by  the  Ontario  Smelting  Works.  The  fine  flue  dust  is  collected  in  a  large  chamber  12  feet 
wide,  30  feet  long  and  18  or  20  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  routine  to  dean  out  this 
chamber  on  Sundays  when  the  furnaces  are  not  bemg  operated.  The  dust  is  very  hot  and 
must  be  cooled  with  water  before  it  can  be  handled  with  safety.  On  the  morning  of  23rd 
February,  a  man  named  George  Legault,  employed  by  the  contractor  for  this  work,  P.  For- 
tier,  entered  the  flue  chamber  and  while  throwing  water  on  its  contents  through  a  hose,  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  falling  mass  of  the  hot  dust,  which  burned  him  very  severely.  It 
is  believed  also  that  some  of  the  dust  got  into  his  lungs  and  so  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  a  few  hours  later.  It  was  contrary  to  the  company's  rules  for  any  one  to  go 
inside  the  flue  chamber  before  the  dust  was  cooled.  The  contractor  testifitd  that  he  himself 
and  one  or  two  other  men  were  in  the  room  w^ith  the  deceased,  but  that  at  his  directions  they 
all  came  out  before  the  accident  occurred  except  Legault,  who  persisted  in  remaining  inside. 
An  inquest  was  held  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Struthers,  coroner,  and  the  jury's  verdict  exonerated  the 
Ontario  Smelting  Company  and  its  foreman  from  any  negligence,  but  found  that  the  contractor 
did  not  exercise  suflicient  authority  over  the  men  working  for  him. 

Canadian  Copper  Company's  Mines. 

At  the  Creighton  nickel  mine,  on  the  morning  of  25th  February,  Montrose  Hays,  foreman 
of  the  rock -picking  department,  descended  into  an  ore  bin  to  release  ore  clinging  to  the  side  of 
the  bin  and  refusing  to  discharge.  He  was  caught  by  the  sliding  ore  and  suffocated  before  he 
could  be  rescued.  The  ore  after  being  crushed  and  sent  over  the  jig  table,  passes  through 
perforated  revolving  screens  and  assorts  itself,  according  to  size,  into  different  bins  beneath 
which  the  cars  arc  placed  for  loading.  Sometimes  the  ore  in  one  of  these  bins  becomes 
matted  or  wedged  together,  and  must  be  loosened  or  shaken  up  before  it  will  descend. 
This  is  done  by  prying  the  ore  from  above  or  below  with  an  iron  bar.  Occasionally  an  arch 
of  ore  is  formed  from  side  to  side  of  the  bin,  the  pieces  below  the  arch  fafling  through  and 
leaving  an  apparently  solid  mass  of  ore,  though  in  reality  only  a  crust.  Some  such  occurrence 
doubtless  induced  Hays,  who  is  described  as  an  energetic,  willing  young  man,  to  get  into  the 
bin,  the  more  easily  to  loosen  the  ore,  notwithstanding  that  the  orders  were,  as  he  was  aware, 
not  to  do  so.  No  one  saw  Hays  go  into  the  bin,  but  he  was  soon  missed  from  his  post,  and  his 
mittens  lying  on  the  rail  beside  the  bin  indicated  his  whereabouts.  The  aperature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bin  was  opened  as  being  the  quickest  way  to  get  him  out,  but,  though  the  body 
was  quickly  recovered,  life  was  extinct.  A  coroner's  jury,  summoned  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Struthers, 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  Hayes  met  his  death  from  being  suffocated  in  an  ore  bm 
at  the  Creighton  mine,  and  that  he  came  to  be  in  the  bin  by  accident  or  misadventure. 

At  No.  3  or  Frood  mine  on  11th  March,  a  miner  named  Gustavus  England  was  killed  by  a 
large  piece  of  rock  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  drift  in  which  he  was  working  and  orushiiig  himt 
causing  instant  death.     Coroner  Struthers  held  an  inqoett,  at  which  evidmiott  mm  fi?6ii  thafr 
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the  cuBtom  was  to  scale  the  roofs  and  walls  of  workings  on  Sundays,  and  whenever  at  other 
times  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity.  The  roof  in  question  was  scaled  on  Sunday,  2nd  March, 
when  it  appeared  to  be  quite  sound.  Foreman  Joseph  Harris  testified  that  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  roof  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  and  thought  it  all  right.  Foreman  Hiram 
Walker  gave  like  testimony,  stating  that  he  had  examined  the  roof  that  day  ahead  of  the  men  and 
deemed  it  quite  safe.  Some  of  the  witnesses  thought  that  a  frost  the  night  before  followed  by 
a  heavy  thaw  in  the  morning  had  had  the  effect  of  loosening  the  mass  of  rock  or  ore — about  500 
lb.  in  weight — which  fell  on  poor  England.  The  fall  took  place  in  a  tunnel  or  drift  off  the 
main  stope,  at  which  point  the  roof  was  10  or  15  feet  from  the  botton  of  the  level,  and  50  or  55 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  coroner's  jury,  while  not  attributing  special  neglect  to  any  em- 
ploye of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  earnestly  recommended  that  increased  vigilance  be 
exercised  in  scaling  the  roofs  of  all  mines. 

Another  fatal  accident  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  on  3rd  April  in  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company  No.  2  mine,  when  two  Finlanders  named  Emil  Sanninen  and  John 
Euski  were  killed.  The  men  were  working  under  the  brow  of  the  stope  at  the  entrance 
of  a  drift  when  a  piece  of  ore  weighing  about  two  tons  fell  upon  them  from  a  height  of  10  or  12 
feet  and  instantly  crushed  them  to  death.  It  is  stated  that  the  ground  at  this  point  was  scaled 
the  day  t>efore  the  accident  and  again  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  fall  took  place,  and  that 
all  the  men  working  in  the  pit  were  satisfied  there  was  no  danger.  The  surface  of  the  ore 
which  fell  showed  some  frost,  indicating  that  there  was  a  seam  into  which  the  frost  had  pene- 
trated, and  that  as  the  frost  came  out  the  block  of  ore  was  loosened.  An  inquest  was  held  by 
Dr.  Struthers.  The  jury  simply  found  that  the  men  accidentally  came  to  their  death  by  being 
crushed  under  falling  ground,  without  attempting  to  place  the  responsibility  tor  the  occurrence 
upon  any  one. 

An  Italian  workman  named  Araso  Galaso,  who  was  working  for  contractor  D.  L.  McKinnon 
atthe  Copper  Cliff  roast  yard,  was  injured  on  4th  August  by  the  effects  of  a  blast  set  off  in  roasted 
ore.  The  regular  blaster  blew  his  whistle,  lit  the  fuse  and  at  once  withdrew  in  one  direction, 
supposing  Galaso  to  have  done  the  same  in  another  direction,  but  on  returning  to  see  what  the 
blast  had  accomplished  he  found  Galaso  lying  on  the  ground.  He  had  been  struck  by  flying 
ore,  his  face  being  badly  bruised,  his  left  wrist  dislocated,  and  his  eyesight  injured.  The 
shock  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  wounds  were  not  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  contractor 
reports  that  the  ore  in  which  the  blasting  was  being  done  was  cold. 

At  the  Creighton  open  cut  mine  a  power-drill  helper  named  Thomas  McHugh  met  his 
death  on  15th  December  by  being  precipitated  down  the  stope  from  a  point  about  15  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  McHugh  was  on  his  way  down  to  a  bench  on  which  the  drill  was  set  up,  be- 
ing followed  by  W.  D.  McKerrow,  the  driller.  The  latter  stepped  on  a  small  projection  of 
rock  which  gave  way,  and  falling  down  struck  McHugh  on  the  breast,  causing  him  to  lose  his 
balance  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  stope,  a  distance  of  about  40  feet.  He  was  taken  up  suf- 
fering from  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  died  next  morning  at  3  o'clock.  Coroner  Struthers 
conducted  an  inquest,  from  the  evidence  given  at  which  it  appears  that  the  stope  had  been 
scaled  the  previous  day,  Sunday,  and  left  in  what  was  considered  good  shape.  A  rope  fastened 
to  boulders  at  the  top  led  down  the  stope  for  the  protection  of  miners,  but  McHugh  did  not 
make  use  of  the  rope  in  descending.  The  bench  on  which  the  deceased  was  standing  was  only 
four  feet  wide.  It  was  not  perfectly  level,  and  from  this  somewhat  insecure  footing,  the  shock 
of  the  falling  stone-which  was  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head— was  sufficient  to  dislodge  him. 
There  was  some  discrepancy  of  testimony  among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  scal- 
ing done  on  the  previous  day,  some  alleging  that  loose  pieces  of  -muck  "had  been  left  near 
where  Oie  drillers  were  working.     The  jury  were  not  unanimous  in  their  finding.    A  ma^orvr^, 
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verdict,  signed  by  ei^ht  jurymen,  stated  ''that  Thomas  McHugh  came  to  his  death  from  a  fall 
in  Creighton  mine,  and  that  he  was  made  to  fall  by  a  piece  of  loose  rock  falling  and  striking 
him  ;  and  we  believe  there  waa  negligence  in  havuig  that  part  of  the  mine  in  the  condition  it 
was  in."  The  remaining  five  jurymen  rendered  a  minority  verdict,  holding  the  fall  to  have 
been  purely  accidental.  The  majority  seem  to  have  based  their  view  as  to  th^  condition  of  the 
stope  on  the  presence  of  loose  material  upon  it,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  bench  upon  which 
the  drillers  had  to  stand  while  working.  McELugh's  usual  occupation  was  that  of  a  trammer, 
and  he  had  been  put  on  as  ''  helper  "  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  he  was  killed. 

Big  Master  Gold  Mine. 

An  explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  Big  Master  gold  mine  on  I7th  March,  severely  injured 
John  Archibald  and  John  St.  Amand,  and  less  severely  Malcolm  Spear  and  George  Robinson. 
On  the  accident  being  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Inspector  of  Mines  Carter,  being  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  circumstances,  and  report.  The  substance  of 
Mr.  Carter^s  report  is  as  follows  :  The  four  injured  men  comprised  one  of  the  eight- hour  shifts 
who  were  sinking  the  main  shaft,  and  hod  begun  work  at  3  p.m.  The  previous  shift  had  com-' 
pleted  drilling  the  round  of  16  holes,  and  it  remained  for  this  K^ma;  to  load,  blast  and  muck  out. 
The  centre  sink  of  eight  holes  was  blasted  out,  eight  discharges  counted,  and  the  muck  re- 
moved. The  remaining  holes  were  then  loaded  and  fired,  but  only  six  discharges  were  counted. 
On  partially  removing  the  muck,  tlie  two  missed  holes  were  found  with  the  burnt  fuses  still  in 
place.  Archibald  and  St.  Amand  began  picking  out  the  loose  shattered  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  Spears  and  Robinson  standing  back  out  of  the  way.  While  thus  engaged  Archi- 
bald's pick  struck  and  exploded  some  loose  dynamite,  the  resulting  injuries  being  :  to  Archi- 
bald, leg  broken,  two  fingers  blown  ofi*,  face  and  eyes  cut  and  eyesight  destroyed  ;  to  St. 
Amand,  jaw  broken,  face  and  eyes  injured  ;  to  Spear,  face  and  one  eye  cut  and  bruised  ;  to 
Robinson,  hand  and  face  bruised  and  cut,  but  not  seriously.  Those  on  the  surface  hearing  the 
unexpected  explosion  hurried  below  and  brought  up  the  injured  men,  who  were  all  cared  for  as 
well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  nearest  physician.  Dr.  White  of  Wabigoon,  ar- 
rived in  13  hours'  time  and  Dr.  Blair  of  Dryden,  9  hours  later.  On  19th  March  the  men  were 
driven  to  Wabigoon  and  taken  thence  by  rail  to  Winnipeg,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  soon  began  to  mend.  Flow  the  loose  dynamite  came  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  an  examination  of  the  remaining  stock  of  the  explosive  showed  it 
to  be  in  poor  condition,  and  its  destruction  was  ordered.  Directions  were  also  left  the  mana- 
ger to  inspect  drilling  and  blasting  operations  frequently  enough  to  be  certain  that  all  missed 
holes  were  found  and  entirely  discharged  before  resuming  operations  in  working  faces. 

Elsie  Nickel  Mine. 

The  premature  explosion  of  a  sand  blast  at  the  Elsie  nickel  mine,  the  property  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Power  Company,  on  19th  March,  injured  James  Thompson,  powderman,  and  Robert 
Neil,  block -holer,  the  fbrmer  so  seriously  as  to  necessitate  amputation  of  the  left  leg  above  the 
knee,  and  the  latter  somewhat  less  severely  in  the  head,  back  and  right  leg.  Both  were  re- 
moved to  the  Sudbury  general  hospital,  where  Thompson  died  in  24  hours.  Neil's  bruises  were 
sufficient  to  keep  him  indoors  for  ten  days  or  so.  The  fuse  connected  with  the  charge  of  dyna- 
mite seems  to  have  burned  faster  than  was  expected,  thus  causing  an  explosion  before  the  men 
got  out  of  the  way.  There  were  no  others  present  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  after  mak- 
ing inquiries  Coroner  Struthers  did  not  consider  an  inquest  called  for,  in  which  view  Mr.  A.  G. 
Browning,  District  Crown  Attorney,  concurred. 

On  8th  May  another  employee  of  the  Elsie  mine,  named  Peter  Morrison,  had  the  first 
finger  of  his  left  hand  caught  by  the  dump  bucket  and  slightly  crushed. 
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Radnor  Iron  Mine. 

A  iriafcs  of  rock  falling  down  the  incline  at  the  open  pit  workings  of  the  Radnor  iron  mine, 
owned  by  the  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company,  and  situated  on  lot  16  in  the  ninth  concession 
of  the  township  of  Grattan,  caused  the  death  of  Peter  Larmond,  or  L' Armour,  on  29th 
April.  Larmond  was  about  67  years  of  age,  infirm  and  slightly  deaf,  and  when  the  rock 
tumbled  down  the  slope  the  other  men  who  were  working  on  the  pit  bottom  ran  up  the  sides 
and  escaped  without  difficulty,  while  the  older  and  less  active  man  was  caught  and  crushed  by 
the  falling  pieces.  His  injuries  were  very  severe,  both  legs  being  broken  and  internal  injuries 
inflicted,  and  they  resulted  in  his  death  in  about  32.hours  after  the  accident.  Dr.  Channon- 
house  was  the  attendant  physician,  but  no  coroner  was  notified,  the  mine  superintendent,  Mr. 
D.  J.  McCuan,  being  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Channonhouse  himself  was  still  a  coroner, 
as  he  had  previously  been.  Mr.  W.  G.  Miller,  in  his  capacity  as  Inspector  of  Mines,  was  in- 
structed to  visit  the  mine  and  make  an  investigation,  which  he  did  under  oath.  The  state- 
ments of  the  various  witnesses  who  were  called  went  to  show  that  the  superintendent  and 
mine  foreman  had  always  taken  the  necessary  precautions  to  guard  against  accidents,  and  that 
the  rock  which  fell  had  given  no  previous  indications  of  being  loose  or  in  any  way  daiigerous. 
No  blame  appeared  to  attach  to  any  one  on  account  of  the  accident. 

Helen  Iron  Mine. 

The  Helen  iron  mine,  Michipicoton  Mining  Division,  was  the  scenet  of  a  fatal  accident  on 
d6th  August,  when  a  **  mucker"  named  August  Anderson,  Finlander,  was  caught  by  a  rock, 
which  had  been  loosened  by  a  blast,  rolling  down  the  steep  incline  of  the  open  pit  and  crushing 
him,  causing  instant  death.  The  blast  was  a  preliminary  one  set  off  to  ** spring"  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  hole  and  prepare  it  for  the  tinal  charge,  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
"powder  monkey"  to  notify  the  men  working  near  by  to  si  and  back.  Anderson,  however,  it 
is  stated,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  warning,  not  even  leaving  his  car,  the  result  being 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  manner  described.  There  is  no  coroner  at  the  Helen  mine,  but  Mr. 
M.  B.  R.  Gordon,  justice  of  the  peace,  was  notified  of  the  accident,  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  an  inquest  was  unnecessary.  Anderson  was  a  married  man  about  45  yearn  of  age, 
and  had  been  employed  at  the  mine  about  three  years. 

A  similar  casuality  occurred  at  this  mine  on  17th  October,  when  one  Peter  Karcona,  a 
machine  helper,  was  killed  by  some  ground  which  gave  way  about  20  feet  above  where  he  was 
working  in  the  open  pit,  falling  upon  him  and  crushing  his  skull.  The  foreman,  Ctesar  Cain, 
saw  the  rock  beginning  to  fall,  and  shouted  a  warning  to  the  miners,  all  of  whom  got  out  of 
the  way  but  the  deceased.  The  rock  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  being  loose.  No  inquest  was 
held. 

Moore  Iron  Mine. 

At  the  Moore  iron  mine,  Hastings  county,  worked  by  Mr.  Arthur  Coe,  Madoc,  on  3rd  Sep- 
tember a  derrick  suddenly  gave  way  through  the  breaking  of  the  mast,  and  was  precipitated  into 
the  pit,  where  it  fell  upon  a  miner  named  Joseph  Sanford,  aged  18,  breaking  his  right  leg  and 
crushing  his  left  ankle.  The  derrick  had  been  in  use  less  than  two  years,  and  was  considered 
equal  to  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it. 

A  summary  table  of  the  accidents  is  given  below,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  22 
affected,  3  were  slightly  and  9  seriously  injured,  while  10  were  either  kUled  outright  or  died 
•hortly  after  being  hurt.  Five  of  the  men  were  working  above  ground  when  injured,  and 
17  below  ground. 
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MINING  AGENCIES. 
The  mining  land  agencies  at  Sudbury  and  Rat  Portage  have  as  usual  been  found  very 
useful  to  the  mining  comnlunity.     The  agents,  Messrs.  T.  J.  Ryan  and  L.  C.  Charlesworth 
respectively,  report  briefly  on  the  operations  of  their  offices  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Ryan  states  :  **  There  was  brisk  mining  activity  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  iron 
range  in  Hutton  township  and  vicinity.  Other  parts  of  the  Sudbury  district  were  more  care- 
fully explored  for  nickel  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  this  latter  work  Mr.  Edison's 
party,  under  Mr.  J.  V.  Miller,  put  in  a  faithful  season's  work.  About  8,660  acres  of  land  1 
were  applied'for  at  the  Sudbury  Agency,  and  the  sum  of  81*663  forwarded  to  the  Grown  Lands 
Department.  More  applications  would  be  t'iken  and  more  money  received  during  the  year  at 
the  Agency,  only  that  many  prospectors  and  companies  have  their  own  solicitors  at  Toronto 
and  other  places  who  do  that  part  of  the  work  for  their  clients,  and  the  Agency  does  not  get 
the  credit  for  it.  However,  this  course  seems  to  work  agreeably  for  all  parties  concerned,  and 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  usefulness  of  the  Mining  Agency. 

'*  This  year  the  correspondence  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  actual  attendance  of  people 
at  the  office  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  land  roll  has  been  constantly  in  use9 
and  has  been  a  great  assistance  to  prospectors  and  others!  A  great  number  of  strangers  from 
the  United  States  and  different  parts  of  the  old  country  have  personally  used  the  office  and 
have  obtained  maps,  reports,  mining  regulations  and  other  general  information  required  in  a 
strange  place.  Some  of  these  were  gentlemen  of  experience  from  the  States  and  Australia,  and 
they  freely  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario  was  a 
valuable  work,  and  the  maps  were  far  ahead  of  the  maps  used  in  their  country,  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  well  abreast  of  other  countries.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  a  map  in  Aus- 
tralia not  as  complete  as  our  ** Sudbury  Mining  District"  map  cosl  5  shillings  at  the  Land 
Office  Department  there,  and  he  greatly  preferred  our  map  which  we  s^ve  free  to  prospectors. 
**The  land  roll  has  been  invaluable  to  people  requiring  immediate  information  before 
going  out  to  prospect,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  some  more  townships  were  added,  where 
mining  is  most  active.  During  the  past  year  an  enormous  quantity  of  Bureau  Reports,  Mining 
Acts,  maps,  Game  Acts,  etc.,  etc.,  were  distributed  from  the  Agency  to  applicants  who  person- 
ally came  for  them.  In  fact  the  supplies  were  exhausted  several  times.  The  Provincial  Assay 
Office  at  Belleville  is  a  decided  help  to  prospectors,  and  is  being  more  appreciated  each  year. 

'*  The  possibility  of  coal  being  discovered  in  New   Ontario  is  a  '  burniM  question  '  with 
the  people  up  here.     The  fuel  problem  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  one.     Wo<mis  getting  scarce 
and  dearer,  and  coal  brought  in  by  rail  is  dear  at  all  times,  and  especially  this  year. " 
Mr.  Charlesworth  reports  under  date  of  3rd  January,  1903  : 

**  This  year  has  shown  some  increase  over  J9U1  in  the  volume  of  business  done,  the  activity 
chiefly  centring  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  lake.  A  considerable  amount  of  American  capital  has 
become  interested  in  the  region  mentioned  during  the  past  few  months,  and  work  has  been 
carried  on  at  the  Baden-Powell,  Viking,  Golden  Eagle  and  Grace  mines.  The  results  have  led 
prospectors  toward  Eagle  lake,  and  hence  the  greater  number  of  applications  have  been  made 
for  land  in  tha*  vicinity,  and  fewer  than  usual  around  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

"  During  the  year  the  sum  of  $4,927.17  was  forwarded  through  this  office,  being  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  1901;  and  applications  were  received  covering  more  than  8,000  acres  of 
land. 

**  Prospectors  and  others  have,  as  usual,  made  constant  use  of  the  office  in  seeking  informa- 
tion  regarding  mining  lands,  and  many  maps,  blank  affidavit  and  application  forms.  Reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  copies  of  the  Mines  Act  have  been  furnished  to  those  requiring  them. 
"  I  receive  many  requests  for  a  recent  map  of  Eagle  lake,  as  well  as  for  a  map  of  the  country 
lying  north  and  east  from  Whitefish  bay,  where  indications  would  point  to  some  activity  next 
•6Mon,  as  it  appears  likely  that  mining  operations  will  be  carried  on  at  several  properties  m 
that  rieinity." 

4m.  
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GOVERNMENT  DIAMOND  DRILLS. 

The  two  diamond  drills  owned  by  the  Government  have  been  in  steady  use  during  the 
past  year,  one  in  the  continuous  employ  of  a  single  company,  and  the  other  serving  a  number 
of  different  parties.  Both  machines  were  made  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, the  larger  one  a  "  C  "  drill  capable  of  boring  to  a  depth  of  1,200  or  1,600  feet,  and  the 
other  an  **  S,"  boring  to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  the  core  extracted  by  the  first  having  a  diameter 
of  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  that  by  the  second  or  '^  S  "  drill  of  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
Under  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  drills,  35  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tions is  borne  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  **C*'  Drill. 

In  January  1902  this  drill  was  placed  at  the  service  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  K.C.,  of  Toronto, 
representing  American  capitalists,  and  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Steep  Rook  lake,  on  the  Atikokan 
iron  range,  to  explore  a  number  of  locations  for  workable  bodies  of  iron  ore.  The  drift  in  that 
neighborhood  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  fragments  of  excellent  hematite,  indicating  the 
probable  presence  of  bodies  of  the  same  in  place.  Since  putting  the  drill  at  work  boring  opera- 
tions  have  been  continuous,  and  are  likely  to  go  on  for  some  time  to  come.  Phe  results  of  the 
work  appear  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  efforts.  Large  camp 
buildings  have  been  crficted  and  give  an  appearance  of  permanency  to  the  undertaking.  As  it 
is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  the  total  cost  of  drilling  until  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  expense 
at  this  place  is  not  included  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  **S"  Drill. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  1902  the  **S  "  drill  was  sent  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rinaldo 
McConnell  of  Ottawa,  to  explore  a  graphite  property  belonging  to  him  at  Oliver's  Ferry,  m  N. 
Elmsley  township,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Perth.  The  drill  was  in  operation  there  from  1st 
March  until  26th  April,  during  which  time  seven  holes  wore  bored  to  a  depth  of  196,  110,  176, 
68,  37,  35  and  40  feet  respectively.  A  number  of  graphite-bearing  beds  or  zones  were  cut  by 
the  drill,  varying  in  width  along  the  course  of  the  holes  from  2  to  19  feet,  and  in  quality  from 
lean  to  rich.  The  rock  bounding  the  mineral  was  made  up  of  crystalline  limestone  and  altered 
granite,  both  oi.  Archiean  age,  and  on  the  whole  it  drilled  easily  and  at  small  cost  per  foot. 
Occasional  del^^  were  caused  by  the  gravel  of  the  overlying  drift  getting  into  the  bore-holes. 
The  gross  cost  of  the  work  was  $487.82,  or  74  cents  per  foot ;  and  the  net  cost  to  the  operator, 
48  cents  per  foot.  For  the  depth  drilled  the  cost  for  diamonds  was  low,  amounting  to  but 
$31.13,  or  6  cents  per  foot. 

On  1st  May  1902  at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  C.  Gibbons  of  London,  Ont.,  and  others, 
the  drill  was  shipped  to  South  River  and  thence  taken  13  miles  farther  west  by  road  to  lot  136 
in  concession  B,  Lount  township.  Parry  Sound  district,  belonging  to  the  above  parties.  This 
property  shows  some  outcroppings  of  magnetic  iron  ore  which  it  was  desired  to  explore  by 
means  of  the  drill.  Operations  continued  until  24th  May,  by  which  time  three  holes  had  been 
bored  to  depths  of  2t),  31  and  92  feet  respectively,  a  total  of  152  feet.  The  formation  of  hom- 
blendic  rock  interspersed  with  occasional  narrow  quartz  veins  was  hard  to  drill,  making  the 
wear  and  t«ar  on  diamonds  amount  in  the  gross  to  $27.87,  or  18  cents  per  foot.  The  total  cost 
was  $278.26,  or  $1.83  per  foot  ,  and  the  net  cost  to  the  operators  (after  deducting  the  Govem- 
mant's  share,  35  per  cent.)  $180.86  or  $1.19  per  foot.  Several  veins  or  bands  of  magnetite, 
for  the  most  part  of  narrow  width,  were  struck. 

From  here  the  drill  was  moved  about  half  a  mile  across  country  to  lot  137,  in  concession  B 
of  Lount  township,  the  property  of  Mr.  George  Archer  of  Mecunoma  P.O.,  to  prospect  for 
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magnetic  iron  there.  The  duration  of  the  work  was  from  2nd  June  to  7th  June.  Only  one 
hole  was  bored,  and  that  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  through  hornblende  and  mica  schist,  and  with- 
out striking  any  iron  ore.  The  total  expenses  amounted  to  $61.13,  or  $1.22  per  foot ;  and  the 
net  cost  to  the  operator,  80  cents  per  foot.  The  loss  in  diamonds  caaie  to  24  cents  per  foot  on 
the  gross  amount. 

On  9th  June  the  drill  ^as  taken  to  Mr.  George  W.  Fowke's  property,  lot  32  in  the  eighth 
concession  of  Lount  township,  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  two  previously  explored  loca- 
tions. This  also  was  reported  to  show  outcroppings  of  iron  ore.  The  drill  was  in  operation 
for  six  days  and  sank  two  holes  to  a  depth  of  51  and  30  feet  respectively,  a  total  of  81  feet, 
through  a  formation  of  hornblende  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist,  in  each  of  which  a  narrow 
vein  of  magnetite  was  cut.  The  exposures  of  this  iron  ore  were  found  to  be  not  very*  contin- 
uous in  depth  or  length  The  gross  cost  of  the  work  was  $72.69,  or  90  cents  per  foot ;  and 
the  net  cost  58  cents  per  foot.  Wear  and  tear  of  diamonds  amount-ed  to  19  cents  per  foot  on 
the  gross  expenditure. 

Having  the  drill  in  the  district,  John  Paget  and  others  of  Sundridge  also  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  engage  it  to  explore  a  quartz  deposit  of  theirs  supposed 
to  be  auriferous.  This  outcrops  on  lot  20  in  the  tenth  concession  of  Strong  township.  Parry 
Sound  district,  and  here  on  24th  June  the  drill  was  taken  and  set  in  operation.  From  then 
until  8th  July  two  holes  were  bored,  one  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  and  the  other  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet,  a  total  of  110  feet.  The  formations  drilled  through  were  reported  by  the  drill  manager 
to  be  quartzite,  gneiss  and  the  quartz  body  itself.  They  proved  to  make  very  hard  drilling, 
even  polishing  the  diamonds,  and  as  a  result  progress  was  somewhat  slow.  The  gross  expend- 
iture amounted  to  $160.50,  or  $1.46  per  foot ;  and  the  net  to  95  cents  per  foot.  The  cost 
included  in  the  gross  expenditure  for  loss  of  diamonds  was  $36.20,  or  39  cents  per  foot. 

From  about  9th  July  until  near  the  end  of  November  the  drill  was  employed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Stockton  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  his  associates,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  for  nickeliferous  ore  on 
an  outcropping  of  rock  on  lot  5  in  the  fifth  concession  of  the  township  of  Falconbridge,  Nipissing 
district,  situated  about  12  miles  north  of  Wahnapitae  station  on  the  C.  P.  By.    The  drill  man- 
ager reported  the  formation  to  be  a  dark  quartzose  schist,  very  hard  and  compact,  and  having 
crystalline  texture,  and  frequently  much  fractured,  all  combining  to  make  the  drilling  slow. 
The  diamonds  wore  to  a  smooth  polish,  entailing  constant  resetting  and  a  heavy  consumption 
of  blank  bits.     The  severe  strain  put  upon  the  drill  itself  whenever  a  fissure  was  struck  in  the 
rock  caused  considerable  wear  and  tear  to  the  whole  plant,  so  that  altogether  the  drilling  at 
this  property  was  the  most  expensive  done  during  the  year.      The  gross  cost  amounted  to 
$2,095.35,  ^or  $3.43  per  foot ;  and  the  net  cost  to  the  operators,  after  the  deduction  of  the 
Government's  share  of  35  per  cent,  to  $1,361.95,  or  $2  23  per  foot.     The  item  for  diamonds 
in  the  gross  figure  amounted  to  $695.54,  or  $1.14  per  foot.     In  the  work  of  exploration  five 
holes  were  bored  to  the  depths  of  146,  125,  150,  47,  and  142  feet  respectively,  a  total  of  610 
feet.     They  were  pub  down  from  both  sides  of  an  outcropping  of  (juartzose  schist  rising  above 
the  low  swampy  ground  of  the  locality.     Apparently  no  mineral  of  any  kind  was  visible  over 
the  surface  of  this  rock  ;  but  prospecting  by  the  magnetometer  had  found  strong  magnetic 
attraction  on  the  spot,  and  the  presence  underground  of  a  body  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  was 
accordingly  inferred.     The  drill  holes  were  located  with  the  view  of  striking  this  supposed  ore 
body,  but  nothing  of  value  was  encountered. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  drilling  in  Falconbridge,  the  drill  was  shipped  to 
St.  Mary's  at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hsrrison  of  Owen  Sound,  to  explore  the  limestone 
formation  on  lot  17  in  the  Thames  concession  of  Blanshard  township,  county  of  Perth,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary's.     Bed  rock  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  below  tV^ 
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surface  over  most  of  the  lot  and  it  was  only  after  several  preliminary  tests  that  the  higher  points 
were  located,  from  7  to  48  feet  down.  The  drift  being  made  up  of  clay  and  many  boulders  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  stand-pipes  to  bed  rook  in  each  of  the  four  holes  sunk,  preparatory  to 
drilling  the  limestone.  The  deepest  hole,  48  feet,  was  opened  up  by  Mr.  Harrison  with  a  chum 
drill,  in  order  to  save  time  while  the  others  were  being  drilled.  Three  of  the  holes  were  located 
along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's  river  and  the  fourth  at  a  point  about  one  mile  north.  They 
measured  in  depth  87,  65,  69  and  88  feet  respectively,  or  a  total  of  251  feet,  not  counting  the 
48  feet  d6ne  by  the  chum  drill  ;  67,  52,  52,  and  40  feet  being  their  respective  depths  in  the 
limestone.  The  latter  made  easy  drilling  ;  but  the  boulders  in  the  clay  bed  gave  considerable 
trouble,  and  this,  with  the  time  lost  in  finding  suitable  locations  for  the  holes  and  the  expense  for 
casing  brought  the  total  cost  to  a  higher  figure  than  if  the  drilling  had  been  in  limestone  alone. 
The  gross  figure  was  $499.77,  or  91.99  per  foot ;  and  the  net,  9324.86,  or  $1.29  per  foot.  The 
expense  for  diamonds  used  was  small  for  the  distance  sunk,  being  only  97.35,  or  3  cents  per  foot. 

From  here,  after  undergoing  some  repairs  at  St.  Mary's,  the  drilling  plant  was  sent  to 
Port  Colbome  to  bore  again  in  limestone  formation  on  part  of  lot  32  in  the  first  concession  and 
parts  of  lots  19,  20  and  23  in  the  second  concession  of  Humberstone  township,  county  of 
Welland.  The  work  in  this  instance  was  done  by  Mr.  John  H.  Smith  of  Port  Colbome,  the 
purpose  being  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  limestone  with  depth  and  also  at  those  points 
where  covered  with  clay.  On  lot  23  in  the  second  concession  nine  holes  were  drilled  from  14 
feet  to  41  feet  in  depth  ;  on  lot  20  in  the  same  concession,  four  holes,  from  10  feet  to  31  teet 
in  depth;  and  on  lot  19,  one  hole  23  feet  in  depth,  total  amount  being  309  feet.  The  form- 
ation as  reported  by  the  drill  manager  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  shallow  stratum  of  lime- 
stone  of  a  somewhat  flinty  nature  overlying  other  strata  of  slate  and  flint  and  of  these  latter  two 
mixed.  It  was  severe  on  diamonds  and  bits  so  that  this  item  of  expense  in  connection  came 
fairly  high,  in  all  to  91^6.90,  or  48  cents  per  foot.  The  period  of  operation  being  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  namely  from  5th  January  to  24%h  February,  considerable  difliculty  was  experienced 
in  supplying  water  for  use  of  the  drill  plant,  nevertheless  good  progress  was  made.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  was  $831.69,  or  $2.69  per  foot ;  and  the  net,  ¥1.75  per  foot. 

The  several  operations  carried  on  for  the  season  of  1902  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
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bUMMER  MINING  SCHOOLS. 

BY    W.    L.    GOODWIN. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  work  done  in  the  schools  or  classes  for  the  prac- 
tical instruction  of  miners  and  others  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Province  conducted  last 
summer  by  Mr.  J.  Watson  Bain,  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  and  myself. 

The  Season's  Itinerary. 

On  Wednesday  14th  May,  I  left  Kingston  by  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway  for 
Calabogie,  accompanied  by  James  Denny.  The  class  was  opened  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening, 
and  was  carried  on  until  Wednesday  21st  May.  On  Monday  2nd  June,  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer's  work.  I  left  KingAon  on  4th  June,  and  was  joined 
at  Central  Ontario  Junction  by  Mr.  Bain,  who  accompanied  me  thereafter.  We  drove  to 
Deloro,  where  the  class  was  opened  the  same  evening.  The  work  was  completed  here  on  11th 
June.  On  the  12th  we  drove  to  Cordova  Mines,  and  opened  the  class  at  7  p.m.  It  was  con- 
tinued until  19th  June,  when  we  drove  to  Havelock  on  the  C.P.R.  to  take  train  for  Sudbury. 
I  went  by  way  of  Sharbot  Lake  and  Renfrew,  while  Mr.  Bain  took  the  route  via  Toronto  and 
North  Bay.  In  Renfrew  I  collected  crystalline  limestone  and  garnet.  Sudbury  was  reached 
on  Saturday  morning  21st  June.  I  procteded  immediately  to  Copper  Cliff,  and  opened  the 
class  there  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Bain  joined  me  on  Monday  23rd  June.  The  class  was  con- 
tinued until  Saturday,  the  23rd,  when  we  left  for  Victoria  Mines.  The  class  there  was  opened 
on  Monday,  and  closed  on  Saturday  5th  July.  On  the  following  Monday  we  left  Victoria 
Mines  for  Rat  Portage,  via  Sudbury.  Rat  Portage  was  reached  on  Wednesday  9th  July,  and 
we  were  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  T.  R  Deacon,  managing  director  of  the  Mikado  mine, 
who  placed  the  Company's  steamer  at  our  service,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  mine.  The  class 
was  opened  that  evening,  and  closed  on  Monday  14th  July.  On  the  16th  we  took  the  steamer 
Heather  Bell  for  Rat  Portage,  and  proceeded  on  the  IGth  by  the  Ethel  to  the  Black  Eagle  mine. 
The  class  was  begun  on  the  same  day,  and  closed  on  Monday  2l8t  July.  On  Tuesday,  the 
22nd,  we  proceeded  by  the  Edna  Brydges  to  Rat  Portage,  but  did  not  succeed  in  catching  the 
C.P.R.  train,  which  connected  with  Wednesday's  steamer  from  Fort  William.  We  left  Fort 
William  on  Friday.  In  Port  Arthur  I  saw  specimens  of  hematite  from  Steep  Rock.  This 
deposit  was  located  by  a  prospector  who  became  acquainted  with  iron  ores  by  attending  the 
class  in  Mine  Centre  in  1899.  We  reached  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  Saturday  26th  July,  and  went 
on  same  day  by  the  Minnie  M.  to  Michipicoton  Harbor.  The  Helen  mine  was  reached  on 
Sunday,  and  the  class  opened  there  on  Monday.  On  Saturday  2nd  August,  I  went  by  train 
to  Wawa  station  and  arranged  for  transportation  of  luggage  by  wagon  to  the  Grace  gold  mine. 
Mr.  Swenson,  superintendent  of  construction  for  Messrs.  Foley  Bros.,  kindly  offered  to  send 
us  over  in  his  buckboard.  This  saved  us  a  six-mile  walk  over  an  unfamiliar  trail.  On  Sunday 
morning  we  walked  to  Wawa  station,  where  Mr.  Grei?ory,  agent  for  Foley  Bros.,  met  us,  and 
sent  U8  on  our  way  by  the  buckboard.  We  reached  the  Grace  in  time  for  dinner,  and  were 
welcomed  and  entertained  by  Manager  Niasen  and  Mrs  Nissen.  The  quiet  Sunday  in  this 
well-ordered  camp  was  very  restful.  The  class  was  begun  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  5th 
August,    I  drove  to  the  Mission,   leaving  Mr.   Bain  to  complete  the  work  at  the  Giaoe 
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and  Rock  Lake  mines.  I  have  to  thank  the  officials  of  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  Oompany 
and  the  Alf^oma  Transportation  Oompany  for  much  help  and  many  courtesies. 

The  Captain  of  the  Minnie  M.  made  an  early  start  from  the  Harbor  to  catch  the  C.P.R. 
steamer  for  Owen  Sound.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  by  a  few  minutes,  in  spite  of  various 
delays.  It  was  impossible  however  for  me  to  get  the  luggage  transferred  in  time,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  on  by  train  next  day  by  way  of  Sudbury  and  Renfrew.  I  reached  Kingston  on 
Friday,  August  8th. 

Mr.  Bain  completed  the  work  at  the  Grace  mine  on  August  8th,  and  arrived  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  on  the  lOlh.  After  spending  two  days  there  examining  the  works  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Power  Company,  he  proceeded  to  Rock  Lake  and  opened  the  class  there  on  AuQ;ust  14th. 
The  class  was  continued  until  the  20th,  on  which  day  Mr.  Bain  left  for  the  east. 

Free  transportation  of  our  heavy  luggage  was  given  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Kingston  and 
Pembroke,  Central  Ontario,  and  AU(oma  Railway  companies. 

The  Class  at  Calabogie. 
The  class  here  was  held  in  the  township  hall,  which  had  been  bespoken  and  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  Fairbaim,  foreman  in  the  lumber  business  of  Messrs  Carswell  &  McKay,  and 
Mr.  J.  Johnston,  B.A.,  teacher  and  township  clerk.  It  opened  in  the  evening  with  an  at- 
tendance of  55.  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  hold  classes  at  3  p.m.  as  well  as  at  6.15 
p.m.  The  former  class  suited  those  who  had  long  distances  to  come.  An  occasional  morning 
class  was  added.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  are  more  or  less  practised  in  prospecting 
and  are  anxious  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  minerals.  Several  of  them  drove  from  four  to 
six  miles  every  day  to  reach  the  class.  This  is  an  interesting  mineral  region,  and  members  of 
the  class  occasionally  brought  in  specimens  of  valuable  minerals  collected  in  the  neighborhood. 
Among  these  may  be  noted  molybdenite,  from  the  farm  of  Edward  Hunter,  ]^  miles  south  of 
Calabogie;  graphite  from  several  localities,  (one  specimen  was  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  hema- 
tite, both  in  bright  scales)  fibrous  hornblende,  magnetite,  talc  and  zincblende.  Iron  pyrite 
crops  out  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Dillon  on  the  north  side  of  the  village.  The  limestone  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  dolomitic,  probably  sufficiently  so  to  be  classed  as  true  dolomite.  In  the 
cutting  near  the  station  it  can  be  seen  banded  with  magnetite.  Stratified  limestone  is  found 
four  miles  to  the  westward,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  the  land  is  correspondingly  level 
and  suitable  for  farming.  Several  excursions  were  made  to  mineral  localities.  Good  speci- 
mens of  molybdenite  were  collected  at  Edward  Hunter's,  where  I  was  informed  that  pieces  of 
the  mineral  had  been  ploughed  up  over  a  considerable  area  Some  years  ago  several  hundred 
pounds  were  taken  out  of  a  vein  near  Hunter's  house.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  G. 
Cooper  I  was  able  to  visit  Caldwell's  iron  mine,  where  we  found  Cyrus  Holden  hoisting  ore, — 
a  good  looking  magnetite,  with  occasionally  a  little  pyrite.  Malachite  stains  were  noticed  on 
some  pieces.  The  deposit  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  veins  with  a  strike  nearly  west,  and 
measuring  about  400  feet  across  the  strike.  The  vein  then  being  worked  was  62  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  was  dipping  at  about  45^.  Mr  Harry  Mc Arthur,  superintendent  for  Carswell 
&  McKay,  took  me  to  see  a  vein  of  talc  and  asbestos  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  village.  The 
vein  is  in  a  dolomite  bluff  which  forms  the  west  face  of  the  only  dolomite  ridgje  in  the  vicinity, 
the  surrounding  elevations  in  this  rugged  district  being  granitic.  There  are  several  veins  of 
fibrous  material  associated  with  massive  white  talc  and  calcite.  The  fibres  arc  in  some  places 
several  feet  in  length.  A  few  miles  further  west  is  the  Black  Donald  graphite  mine,  which  was 
being  equipped  with  a  modern  washing  and  concentrating  plant  run  by  water  power.  Parties 
were  engaged  in  building  a  road  from  this  mine  to  Calabogie.  If  the  success  of  the  mine  war- 
rants it,  it  should  pay  the  company  to  develop  the  water  power  along  the  route  and  run  an 
electric  tramway  from  the  mine  to  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  railway,  a  distance  of  about  14 
miles. 
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The  total  number  of  students  at  Calabogie  was  55  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  40. 
T  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Fairbaim,  J.  Johnston, 
W.  Moore,  Harry  McArthur,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  CJooper  for  much  assistance  and  several  pleasant 
and  profitable  trips. 

The  Deloro  School. 

The  hall  built  by  the  Canadian  Goldfields  Limited,  for  the  use  of  their  employees  and 
friends  was  again  offered  us  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  class.  The  basement  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  used  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  literary  and  dramatic  club,  and  also  as  a  reading 
room  and  library.  The  books  in  the  library  are  given  out  once  a  week  and  are  evidently  in 
demand.  The  whole  building  is  nicely  finished  and  well  furnished.  The  class  was  held  in  the 
basement,  and  was  divided  into  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  section.  The  elementary  class 
studied  the  minerals,  some  thirty-five  in  number,  which  have  been  used  in  previous  years.  For 
the  advanced  class,  composed  of  those  who  had  attended  last  summer,  a  set  of  minerals  had  been 
provided  consisting  of  le»8  common  species  and  rarer  varieties  of  the  cpmmon  kinds.  This 
division  of  the  class  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  was  adopted  in  all  places  in  which 
the  class  was  being  held  for  the  second  time.  It  will  be  possible  to  continue  in  this  way  the 
process  of  education,  by  providing  several  sets  of  minerals  and  adding  to  these  sets  of  typical 
rocks. 

Several  evening  lectures  were  given,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  These  lectures  served 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  were  always  well  attended.  Most  of  the  mines, 
like  the  Canadian  Goldfields,  have  electric  lights,  so  that  an  electric  lantern  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  lectures  Through  the  kindness  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Kirkegaard,  I  was  able  to  visit 
the  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  James  of  Actinolite,  where  a  mixture  of  actinolite,  talc,  and  mica  is 
ground  into  a  roofing  material.  Actinolite  (formerly  Bridgewater),  is  eighteen  miles  from 
Deloro  in  an  easterly  direction.  Deposits  of  mispickel  have  been  found  there.  There  is  also  a 
quarry  of  crystalline  limestone  which  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  designation  marble. 

Specimens  of  molybdenite  were  brought  to  the  class  by  Mr.  W.  M.  H.  Jones.     These 
specimens  were  found  on  lot  24  or  25  in  the  fourteenth  concession   of  Anstruther  township 
The  boulders  in  the  neighborhood  afforded  a  considerable  variety  of  rocK  specimens.    A  number 
were  collected  and  u^ed  to  illustrate  the  last  lesson  with  the  advanced  class. 

Thanks  are  due  the  manager  and  the  staff  for  many  courtesies,  and  to  Mrs.  Kirkegaard  for 
her  pleasant  hospitality. 

At  Cordova  Mines. 

Here  we  found  the  church  completed  which  was  being  planned  last  summer,  and  the  base- 
ment was  in  use  as  a  lecture  and  entertainment  room.  This  part  of  the  building,  by  the  way, 
was  put  up  by  the  company,  and  given  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  structure,  an  economical 
co-operation.  The  basement  was  fitted  up  with  tables  and  benches  for  our  use,  and  as  it  was 
equipped  with  e'ectric  lights  (which  are  hIso  supplied  free  to  the  church)  it  answered  our  pur- 
pose admirably  Both  day  and  evening  classes  were  well  attended,  and  the  evening  lecture, 
taxed  the  room  to  its  limit.  Quite  a  town  is  growing  up  around  this  mine,  or  group  of  mines, 
for  such  a  number  of  independent  workable  veins  can  hardly  be  described  as  one  mine.  A 
large  number  of  new  buildings  had  been  put  up  since  our  last  visit,  and  building  operations  were 
in  evidence  everywhere. 

Manager  Kerr  drove  us  to  the  new  power  house  on  Deer  lake.  This  was  well  advanced 
and  the  flume  line  from  the  falls  was  approaching  completion.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Kerr 
we  visited  the  great  stope  in  No.  3  shaft,  where  a  body  of  ore  is  exposed  in  the  second  level 
between  40  and  50  ft.  ^if'e,  and  carrying  good  values.  A  similar  and  even  larfi^  stope  was 
seen  between  the  second  and  third  levels  of  No.  1.     In  some  places  the  pyrite  is  in  considerable 
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masses,  which  are  said  to  assay  from  four  to  six  ounces  a  ton,  the  sort  of  specimens  which  would 
rejoice  the  heart  of  a  **  boom  "  prospectus  manufacturer.  But  this  whole  body  of  ore  is  of  good 
grade,  and  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  the  mill  going  merrily  for  twelve  months.  These  great 
stopes  contradicts  an  impression  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  regarding  the  ore  deposits  of 
Eastern  Ontario,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  '  pocketty  '  and  of  small  extent.  While  this 
may  be  true  of  some  of  the  deposits,  as  it  is  in  every  mining  district,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
general  description,  and  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mispickel  and 
other  ore  bodies  in  this  district  should  be  made  before  the  least  credit  should  ba  given  to  such 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Edward  Shannon  reported  molybdenite  from  Peterborough  county  not  far  from 
Cordova  mines.  Fine  clean  dolomite  wm  noted  in  lot  23  in  the  first  concession  of  Belmont. 
Many  specimens  of  bog  ore,  chlorite,  tourmaline  and  pyrite  were  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
classes.  The  chlorite  and  tourmaline  were  found  in  a  cross-cut  on  No.  7  vein,  near  the  point 
at  which  the  vein  crosses  the  read  leading  from  the  office  to  the  boarding-house.  Chlorite 
schist,  with  beautiful  cubes  9f  pyrite,  were  obtained  from  the  same  place  and  also  from  No.  7 
dump. 

Whila  at  Cordova  Mines  we  were  the  s^uests  of  the  company,  which  means  a  great  deal  in 
this  case. 

Classes  at  Copper  Cliff. 

Here  the  classes  were  held  in  the  Gorringe  club  as  before,  tables  being  put  in  by  the 
company.  Owing  to  the  business  of  consolidating  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  and  other 
interests  into  the  International  Nickel  Company,  the  working  fprce  had  been  very  much  reduced 
before  the  classes  were  opened,  and  men  were  being  laid  off  almost  every  day.  As  the  com- 
pany thoughtfully  gave  the  married  men  and  older  hands  the  preference,  very  few  young  men 
were  left  to  attend  the  classes.  In  spite  of  this  the  attendance  was  much  more  satisfactory 
than  last  year,  showing  a  growing  interest  in  the  work.  While  here  I  was  the  guest  of  the 
Rev  Jas.  White,  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  a  power  for  good  in  this,  the  largest  mming 
camp  in  Ontario. 

The  classes  were  held  at  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m  Evening  lectures  were  given  at  8.30, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  drawings.  The  local  geological  features  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  Bain  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  bearing  on  the  ore  deposits  of  the  neighborhood. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  White  I  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  Stobie  and  Frood  mines,  three 
miles  north  of  Sudbury.  The  Stobie  was  closed  down,  wfiile  the  Frood  was  working  with  half 
the  usual  complement  of  men.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  White,  we  rode  through  the  woods  to  the 
Creighton,  eight  miles  west  of  Copper  Cliflf,  hoping  to  replenish  our  stock  of  pentlandite.  The 
heavy  rain  interfered  with  this  work,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  poor 
specimens.  The  immense  body  of  ore  in  this  mine  was  being  worked  as  a  great  quarry.  The 
ore  body  has  been  shown  by  test  pits  to  extend  northwards  to  the  hill,  and  was  being 
examined  by  the  diamond  drill.  The  ease  with  which  large  quantities  of  high  grade  ore  are 
mined  here  explains  the  temporary  closing  down  of  so  many  smaller  mines.  A  mining  village 
is  rapidly  growing  up,  and  the  company  is  providing  for  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  cottages 
and  stores  along  streets.  The  rough  ride  back  by  a  ragged  bridle  path  with  a  drenching  rain 
beating  down  upon  us  made  the  pentlandite  come  dear  !  But  a  change  of  clothes  and  the  good 
cheer  of  Mrs.  White  put  all  right  again. 

Specimens  of  a  recent  conglomerate  were  collected  not  far  from  the  west  smelter.  This 
conglomerate  was  formed  by  the  cementing  together  of  drift  pebbles  and  sand  by  limonite  pro- 
duced by  the  weathering  of  the  pyrrhotite,  or,  perhaps,  the  diorite.  Near  the  end  of  the 
trestle  connected  with  the  smelter  is  a  gravel  pit,  where  sand  and  gravel  similar  to  that  of  the 
oonglomerate  is  found. 
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The  total  number  rpgistered  at  Copper  Cliff  was  32  ;  the  average  attendance  was  20. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  than  kins'  the  manager,  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the 
company  for  many  kindly  attentions. 

At  Victoria  Mines. 

Here  the  classes  were  held  as  usual  at  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  The  school  house,  completed 
since  last  summer's  visit,  was  fitted  up  with  temporary  tables  and  benches,  in  place  of  the  fine 
new  school  desks  which  would  have  suffered  from  the  hammering,  heating  and  grinding  of  the 
minerals.  The  Company  also  put  in  an  electrical  wire  so  that  the  lantern  could  be  used  for 
the  evening  lectures.  The  total  enrolment  was  22,  and  the  average  attendance  14.  Two  even- 
ing lectures  were  attended  by  about  30. 

On  Dominion  Day  we  walked  in  to  the  mines  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  saw  the 
holiday  sports  of  the  miners,  most  of  whom  are  French  and  English  Canadians,  with  a  few 
Finlanders,  Swedes  and  Russians.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  women  and  children  than 
in  some  of  the  more  western  camps,  and  the  beginnings  of  home  life  are  seen,  with  its  soften- 
ing and  elevating  influences.  A  shooting  match,  races,  jumping,  and  other  sports  usually 
seen  on  such  occasions  were  varied  in  a  most  interesting  way  by  contests  in  hand-drilling.  The 
contestants  competed  in  pairs,  one  man  striking  and  one  man  turning  the  drill.  At  the  end  of 
two  minutes  the  men  changed,  almost  without  missing  a  blow.  The  match  was  won  by  James 
Langdon  and  Edward  Cretzchmann,  (Russian),  who  drilled  12J  inches  in  10  minutes,— said  to 
be  a  good  record  for  the  hard  rock  in  which  the  drilling  was  done. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  Worthington  mine  m  hich  had  been  un watered  a  short  time  before. 
Ore  was  being  raised  from  the  500-ft.  level— the  usual  mixture  of  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite. 
The  lead  can  be  traced  1 J  mile  east  of  the  station.  We  were  pleasantly  received  by  Mr  D.  L. 
Lockerby,  the  mansging  director  of  the  Dominion  Mineral  Company,  who  gave  us  every 
assistance  in  collecting  specimens  The  foreman,  John  Dwyer,  who  has  spent  the  last  twelve 
years  at  the  mine,  guided  us  to  the  outcrops  which  stretched  easterly  several  miles.  From 
several  of  these  pro8i)Ccts  we  collected  good  specimens  of  gersdorffite  and  niccolite.  There  is  a 
vein  of  loose  granular  gersdorflite  in  the  prospect  owned  by  the  Hamilton  Nickel  Steel  Company. 
The  specimens  collected  made  a  heavy  load  for  the  walk  back  to  Victoria  mines,  and  the  lo«^d 
was  not  lightened  by  the  rain  which  began  to  pour  down  soon  after  the  railway  track  was 
reached.  However,  it  is  not  often  that  the  mineralogist  is  lucky  enough  to  fill  his  bag  with 
niccolite  and  gersdorffite.     We  took  our  drenching  cheerfully. 

Manager  Hixon  selected  specimens  of  matte  and  slag  to  add  to  our  store.  We  also 
succeeded  in  getting  good  samples  of  sperrylite  gossan. 

The  slag  is  granulated  at  Victoria  mines  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  at  Copper  Cliff, 
but  Mr.  Hixon  has  introduced  an  improvement  which  enables  him  to  distribute  the  slag  over  a 
large  area  and  to  completely  control  the  stream.  The  device  is  very  simple,  being  an  application 
of  the  injector  principle.  A  stream  of  water  is  driven  through  a  pipe  into  which  the  slag  falls 
through  a  /second  pipe  opening  inside  the  first  at  such  an  angle  that  the  slag  is  caught  by  the 
stream  and  driven  along  to  the  exit.  By  moving  the  pipe  the  slag  can  be  distributed  so  as  to 
fill  up  hollows  and  swampy  places.  The  same  method  was  tried  with  the  matte,  but  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  frequent  explosions.  Mr.  Garr,  smelter  foreman,  kindly  hunted  up 
specimens  of  the  granulated  matte  for  us,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Forsythe  we 
secured  pieces  of  stalactitic  matte,  the  iridescent  colors  of  which  were  very  beautiful. 

Our  stay  at  Victoria  mines  was  made  pleasant  by  the  hospitalities  of  Mrs.  (iixon  and  by 
the  many  courtesies  of  Mr.  Hixon  and  his  staff. 
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The  Mikado  Gold  Mine. 

Here  we  found  our  old  friends,  Manager  McMillan  and  Captain  Mackenzie,  who  gave  us 
the  hearty  welcome  which  is  always  ready  at  the  Mikado.  The  attendance  was  unusually  good 
considering  the  pay  roll, — only  about  50.  There  were  31  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  17.  The  attendance  at  the  illustrated  lectures  was  large,  averaging  47.  This  camp  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  manager  who  takes  care  of  his  men,  providing  them  with  ' 
homes  for  their  families,  a  school  for  their  children,  and  encouraging  them  to  practise  the  vir- 
tues of  sobriety  and  industry.  It  is  said  that  every  Mikado  miner  has  a  healthy  bank  account. 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see,  in  this  out  of  the  way  place,  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement, 
quite  in  the  wilderness,  twenty  or  thirty  children  going  to  school  up  the  little  street  which  is 
lined  with  neat,  prosperous  lookiofl;  cottages.  The  teacher,  Mr.  John  C.  Little,  gave  us  the 
run  of  his  rooms  and  library,— welcome  privileges.  The  house  of  the  manager  was  always  open 
to  us,  as  was  that  of  the  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Alex.  Milne.  Indeed  we  were  everywhere  made 
to  feel  at  home  amon((  our  good  friends  at  the  Mikado. 

The  Black  Eagle  Mine. 

This  is  the  gold  mine  formerly  called  the  Regina,  situated  on  Whitefish  bay.  We  were 
met  by  Mr.  Norman  McMillan,  who  welcomed  us  to  his  home,  where  Mrs.  McMillan  made  us 
comfortable  during  our  short  stay.  The  class  was  held  in  the  hall  used  for  religious  services 
and  social  gatherings.  A.  separate  building  has  been  put  up  for  the  school.  The  total  enrol- 
ment was  48,  and  the  average  attendance  22.  One  illustrated  lecture  was  given,  the  attend- 
ance at  which  was  about  fifty.  Accompanied  by  Manager  McMillan  and  Capt.  Trethewey,  we 
made  a  lengthy  visit  underground.  There  was  every  evidence  of  the  difficult  task  undertaken 
by  the  present  management.  The  mine  had  been  gutted  and  left  in  an  almost  impossible  con- 
dition, particularly  noticeable  being  the  absence  of  timber.  Several  interesting  short  excursions 
were  made.  Just  across  the  bay  is  the  farm  of  Fred.  Caron,  guide,  hunter,  farmer,  raconteur. 
We  found  Fred's  Indian  father-in-law  weeding  the  potato  patch,  and  took  a  snapshot  in  spite  of 
his  protest.  Caron  entertained  us  for  an  hour  with  stories  of  his  experiences  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  lake. 

On  Sunday  the  whole  camp,  men,  women  and  children,  went  on  board  the  company's 
steamer  and  started  for  Whitefish  rapids.  An  organ  had  been  put  on  board,  and  the  men 
sang  hymns  in  a  way  which  gave  unmistakeablc  evidence  of  their  being  used  to  this  manner  of 
spending  the  Sabbath.  At  the  Rapids,  a  btautiful  spot,  we  saw  a  strange  sight,  the  steamer 
Josie,  with  scows,  etc.,  a  complete  mining  outfit,  being  portaged  to  Whitefish  lake  to  be  taken 
to  Flint  Lake  mine,  a  prospect  being  opened  up  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Th.  Breiden- 
bach.  The  mine  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  Rapids.  Above  the  Rapids  are  the  scows  and 
other  property  of  the  Rat  Portage  Lumber  Company.  In  the  afternoon  a  religious  service  ^ta 
conducted  by  Mr.  McMillan,  and  the  spirit  of  it  was  excellent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
and  Capt.  Trethewey  have  not  a  brighter  prospect  in  the  mine. 

A  pleasant  incident,  among  the  many,  was  a  miners'  dance  held  in  the  school  house.  At 
midnight  the  night  shift  came  up  the  hill  with  the  candles  glimmering  in  their  helmets,  very 
picturesque  and  quite  unpremeditated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan  made  us  so  much  at  home  and  in  every  way  so  comfortable  at  the 
Black  Eagle,  that  our  short  visit  was  terminated  with  sincere  regret.  We  thank  them  for  their 
hospitality,  and  the  officials  of  the  mme  for  many  courtesies  and  much  assistance. 

Rat  Portage. 
No  classes  were  held  here  this  summer,  as   it  has  been  the   policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  confine  the  work  to  the  mining  camps,  into  which  have  now  been  drafted  a  great 
OMJority  of  the  men  really  interested  in  minerals.    In  this  brisk  town  we  saw  mA.tk&  ^1  H2c^% 
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epidemic  of  fires  which  broke  out  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  familiar  old  Hilliard  Houie 
had  disappeared,  and  with  it  a  large  part  of  the  block.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  many  inyestors  in 
the  mines  of  the  district  to  realize  on  their  investments,  the  town  seems  to  be  holding  its  own 
in  many  respects.  The  fever  of  speculation  is  departing.  Legitimate  enterprise  is  taking  its 
place.  Solid  work  in  lumbering,  fishing,  mining,  and  manufactures  will  yet  make  this  a  large 
and  thriving  centre  of  industry.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Deacon,  I  saw  something 
of  the  lumbering  and  wood  manufacturing  industry.  With  unlimited  water-power  and  easily 
accessible  timber  supply,  this  should  be  the  place  for  building  up  industries  of  this  kind  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  West. 

The  enterprising  western  towns  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  are  also  feeling  the 
impetus  of  rapid  development,  and  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  transhipment  of  grain.  The 
Canada  Northern  has  given  new  life  to  Port  Arthur  in  particular.  With  better  harbor  accom- 
modation these  towns  should  in  the  near  future  expand  into  large  shipping  cities. 

Class  at  the  Helen  Mine. 

The  management  of  this  mine  had  been  changed  since  the  class  was  held  there  last  summer, 
being  in  charge  of  Captain  Buzzo,  who  has  had  large  experience  with  the  hematite  ores  of 
Michigan.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  miners  and  other  employees  were  from  the  same 
iron  district  (Ishpeming),  where  the  ore  is  got  out  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  the  Helen. 
The  force  of  men  had  been  reduced  to  about  260,  without,  it  was  stated,  decreasing  the  output 
of  ore.  These  Ishpeming  miners  are  largely  Manxmen,  as  is  seen  by  such  names  as  Buzzo, 
Quayle,  Moyle,  etc.  Boyer  lake  was  nearly  pumped  out,  being  reduced  to  a  small  patch  of 
water  only  six  feet  deep.  The  precipitous  banks  sloped  down  almost  like  a  funnel.  The  hill 
of  ore  was  fast  disappearing, — Mt.  Hematite  was  reduced  to  a  small  peak  upon  which  was 
planted  the  destroying  drill  in  the  hands  of  two  stalwart  Swedes.  On  the  lower  level  two 
shafts  were  being  sunk  in  good  ore,  and  tunnels  were  being  driven  fron  Boyer  lake  to  catch 
these  shafts  which  were  making  a  good  deal  of  water. 

The  class  was  held  in  one  of  the  dining  rooms  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Capt. 
Buzzo.  The  total  number  enrolled  was  52,  and  the  average  attendance  33.  Three  evening 
illustrated  lectures  were  given,  and  these  were  well  attended. 

A  botryoidal  incrustation  of  a  manganese  compound,  probably  pyrolusite,  was  noticed  on 
the  rocks  near  what  had  been  the  shore  of  Boyer  lake.  It  was  deposited  m  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  that  it  had  existed  as  manganous  carbonate,  or  some  other  salt  in  solution,  and  had 
been  oxidised  at  the  surface  where  the  water  wet  the  rocks.  Similar  incrustations  of  limonite 
were  noticed  on  the  same  rocks. 

By  walking  3J  miles  on  a  good  trail,  Wawa  was  visited.  The  intervening  country  is 
extremely  rough.  Wawa  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Wawa  lake,  which  extends 
northward  six  miles.  We  were  shown  specimens  of  galena  and  copper  pyrite  said  to  have 
been  found  near  the  lake. 

We  had  arranged  to  walk  from  Wawa  to  the  Grace  mine  and  send  the  luggage  around  by 
Michipicoton  Harbor  and  the  Mission,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles  ;  but  we  were  saved  the 
long  tramp  and  the  uncertainties  of  an  unfamiliar  and  not  very  definite  trail,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Swenson,  superintendent  for  Messrs.  Foley  Bros.,  contractors,  who  lent  us 
his  buckboard.  The  drive  from  Wawa  through  the  woods  to  the  Mission  was  delightful,  and 
converted  us  to  the  buckboard  as  a  general -purpose  means  of  locomotion  where  the  roads  are 
not  quite  as  smooth  as  streets. 

At  the  Grace  Gold  Ml\e. 

The  Grace  mine  was  found  to  be  much  advanced  in  development  ander  the  energetio 
management  of  Mr.  Norman  Nissen,  who,  with  Mrs.  Niaie**   ■"^■"-**''  *■  *^  their  ohanning 
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home.  Here,  indeed,  we  had  a  real  Sunday  at  home.  Work  on  the  stamp  mill  and  power 
plant  was  nearing  completion,  and  everything  pointed  to  the  early  advent  of  the  Grace  among 
the  producing  mines.  There  were  fifty  men  employed,  the  underground  work  being  in  charge 
of  Gapt.  Harris. 

The  class  was  held  in  the  dining  room,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  the  employees  at  the 
Grace,  but  also  by  several  from  the  Manxman,  two  miles  away,  the  total  enrolment  being  30, 
and  the  average  attendance  28. 

Rock  Lake  Copper  Mine. 

The  difficulties  in  keeping  a  class  together  here  were  somewhat  unusual.  Most  of  the  men 
are  drawn  from  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  district,  few  of  them  living  at  the  mine.  It  is 
thus  hard  to  keep  them  together  in  the  evening,  the  only  time  available  for  the  day  shift. 
There  were  150  men  employed.  The  ore  is  chalcopyrite  with  small  quantities  of  bomite  and 
ohalcocite.  One  shaft  was  being  worked  and  was  down  420  feet.  There  is  a  good  shaft  house, 
a  church,  a  school  house,  and  other  buildings.  The  mill  is  situated  two  miles  distant  on  the 
shore  of  Rock  lake  and  is  connected  with  the  mine  by  a  railway.  A  railway  from  the  mine  to 
Bruce  Mine&  was  under  construction. 

The  total  number  attending  the  classes  was  about  30,  and  the  average  attendance  12.  The 
work  done  was  excellent. 

For  this  educational  work  two  modifications  of  the  present  procedure  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  the  first  place,  the  time  devoted  to  each  place  should  be  at  least  doubled.  The 
work  as  at  present  carried  on  is  too  hurried  and  leaves  an  impression  only  on  the  brightest 
men.  In  ten  days  ( five  at  present )  the  ground  could  be  covered  much  more  thoroughly  and 
the  slower  intellects  would  not  undergo  the  discouragement  very  noticeable  under  present  con* 
ditions.  To  get  over  forty  mineral  species  and  varieties  in  ^ve  lessons  of  about  one  and  a  half 
hours  each  is  not  easy.  In  the  second  place,  the  range  of  study  might  be  extended  to  a  greater 
number  of  species,  and  rocks  might  also  be  included.  In  this  way  the  men  in  each  camp  could 
be  classified.  This  was  done  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  tour  just  completed.  Wherever 
men  were  found  who  had  attended  the  class  during  the  previous  summer,  they  were  set  at  work 
on  a  difierent  set  of  minerals,  including  some  rarer  species.  As  the  money  now  annually  voted 
is  not  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  classes  as  conducted  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  plain  that  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  involves  one  of  two  alternatives, 
either  fewer  camps  visited  or  a  larger  vote  for  expenses. 
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MICHIPICOTON  MINING  DIVISION. 

BY   D.  G.    BOYD,    INSPECTOR. 

I  beg  herewith  to  present  the  sixth  annual  report  on  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division. 
The  office  at  Michipicoton  River  was  opened  on  21  st  May,  and  continued  open  until  1st  Novem- 
ber. 

During  the  period  104  miner's  licenses  were  issued,  and  103  mining  claims  registered.  The 
total  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  year  was  132,  28  being  issued  from  Toronto. 

The  claims  registered  numbered  126,  of  which  23  were  registered  at  Toronto  while  the 
office  at  Michipicoton  River  was  closed. 

The  amount  of  money  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department  from  the  office  at  Michipi- 
coton was  91,983,  and  the  amount  received  at  Toronto  $741,  making  a  total  of  t2,724.  Of  this 
amount  $1,320  was  received  for  miner's  licenses  ;  $882  fees  for  additional  mining  claims  ;  $90 
fees  for  transfer  of  claims,  and  the  balance,  1432,  fees  for  patents. 

Compared  with  the  figures  for  1901,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  licenses  issued  of 
55,  in  the  number  of  claims  registered  of  38,  and  in  the  total  receipts  of  $2,641.60.  These 
large  decreases  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  continued  withdrawal  of  the  lands  on  account  of 
the  land  grant  accruing  to  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  Company,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
^he  licensees  holding  claims  within  the  ten-mile  area  of  Michipicoton  Harbor  have  performed 
all  the  working  conditions  required  by  the  regulations,  and  as  a  result  hold  their  claims 
free  from  any  further  license  or  renewal  fee. 

Aji  regards  actual  development,  more  work  was  done  in  the  past  season  than  ever  before  ; 
the  output  from  the  Helen  iron  mine  was  greater;  stamp  mills  were  completed  at  the  Grace  and 
Manxman  gold  mines  ;  diamond  drilling  was  done  all  season  at  the  Frances  iron  mine,  and  at 
the  Emily  gold  mine,  on  a  bay  off  Dog  lake.  At  the  Josephine  iron  mine  machinery  was  instal- 
led and  a  shaft  started. 

*  Emily  Gold  Mine. 

The  Emily  mine,  situated  on  a  bay  running  off  Dog  lake,  was  visited  on  18th  Septem- 
ber, at  which  time  the  only  work  beinp:  done  was  diamond  drilling  with  a  prospector's  hand 
drill,  a  crew  of  ten  men  bemg  at  work. 

On  30th  October  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  A.B.  Willmott,  mines  manager  of  the  Algoma 
Commercial  Company,  that  drilling  had  ceased  and  that  a  shaft  was  being  sunk  by  a  crew  under 
Mr.  E.  H.  Dodd,  which  was  25  feet  deep  at  that  time. 

Josephine  Iron  Mine. 

This  property  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  diamond  drills  and  this  season  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  mining  operations.  On  the  south  shore  near  the  west  end  of  Parks  lake  a  vertical 
shaft  G  feet  by  8  feet  inside  the  timbers,  was  being  sunk,  which  at  the  time  of  inspection,  7th 
October,  was  70  feet  deep. 

Machinery  had  been  installed  as  follows  ;  An  Ingersoll-Sargent  4-drill  air  compressor,  one 
25-h.p.  upright  boiler,  one  No.  5  Northey  duplex  pump,  one  James  Cooper  hoist,  with  drums 
3  feet  diameter  and  4-foot  face,  and  double  cylinders  6  by  10  inches.     The  shaft  is  beinff  put 
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down  to  connect  with  the  ore  body,  and  it  was  intended  to  sink  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  and 
then  cross  cut. 

The  manager  was  Mr.  T.H.  Kneebone  (late  of  Iron  Jtountain,  Mich.)  who  had  a  crew  of  15 
men,  8  of  whom  were  miners,  working  in  three  shifts  of  8  hour^  each. 

The  Frances  iron  mine  was  not  visited, as  the  work  consisted  of  diamond  drilling  ander  the 
management  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Seelye. 

Brul^  Harbor  Copper  Locations. 

Locations  BY  1,  BY  2.  BY  3,  BY  4,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Abell  of  Toronto,  and  situated 
about  one* quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Brule  Harbor,  were  inspected  on  16th  October.  A  contract 
had  been  let  for  a  50-foot  vertical  shaft  which  was  being  finished  on  that  day. 

Previous  to  this  a  tunnel  had  been  driven  100  feet  into  a  hill  to  tap  a  vein  outcropping^  on 
the  surface,  which  did  not  prove  successful. 

Helen  Iron  Mine. 

The  Helen  mine  was  inspected  on  23rd  October  when  A.  E.  Buzzo  was  superintendent,  F. 
U.  Kelson,  engineer,  and  Ambrose  Teare,  foreman,  working  with  a  crew  of  232  men,  composed 
of  177  underground  and  55  surface  men,  in  two  shifts.  The  output  was  1,200  tons  per  24 
hours.  In  addition  to  the  machinery  employed  last  year  a  lO-drill  Ingersoll-Sargent  air  com- 
pressor had  been  installed. 

The  main  shaft,  situated  60ieet  south  of  the  pit,  6  feet  by  14^  feet  inside  the  timbers,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments— ladder- way  and  two  skip- ways — timbered  with  10  by  10-ii^ch 
square  timbers,  cl"se  cribbed,  was  down  to  a  depth  of  198  fe^t,  and  a  station  was  being  cut  out 
at  the  bottom.  The  hoistiug  shaft  (temporary),  6  feet  by  16  feet  inside  timbers,  and  double- 
tracked,  was  51  feet  deep  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  skips  were  being  operated  by  the 
Lidgerwood  hoist,  formerly  in  use  on  the  cableway. 

From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  drifting  had  been  done  110  feet  westerly  and  300  feet  east- 
erly, the  latter  being  called  the  south  drift.  At  a  distance  of  78  feet  from  the  shaft  a  drift  was 
run  north  80  feet,  branching  westerly  60  feet  and  easterly  100  feet. 

The  lake  drift  from  the  old  bottom  of  Boyer  lake,  is  5  feet  by  6  feet  inside  tim- 
bers, and  runs  178  feet  east,  where  it  strikes  the  main  shaft  86  feet  down  from  the  collar,  then 
branches  north  175  feet,  at  which  point  it  connects  with  the  first  level  west  from  the  hoisting 
shaft. 

The  east  tunnel  is  situated  on  the  hill  east  of  the  workings,  5  feet  by  6  feet  inside  timbers, 
and  runs  300  feet  easterly.  At  200  feet  from  the  entrance  it  turns  south  125  feet,  where  it 
branches  cast  and  west  50  feet. 

The  main  shaft  is  unwatered  by  a  No.  5  Cameron  pump,  and  the  hoisting  shaft  by  two, 
Northey  pumps,  one  10  by  6  by  12  inches  and  the  other  7^  by  6  by  10  inches.  The  lake  drift 
is  used  for  unwatering  the  workings. 

The  foundations  for  a  new  power  plant  have  been  completed  west  of  the  main  shaft,  and  a 
double-drum  hoiat  with  drums  5  feet  in  diameter  and  48  inches  in  face,  and  cylinders  14  by  30 
inches,  was  in  place.  When  completed,  the  skip  road  now  in  use  will  be  abandoned  and  des- 
troyed, and  all  the  ore  will  be  hoisted  through  the  main  shaft.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the 
ore  was  being  taken  from  the  open  pit  as  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  and  was  also  being 
milled  down  through  three  mills  to  the  drifts  below,  where  it  was  trammed  to  the  hoisting 
shaft  and  elevated  to  the  crusher. 

The  water  in  Beyer  lake  was  completely  pumped  out,  and  pumping  was  done  about  every 
two  weeks  to  keep  it  empty. 

The  amount  of  ore  shipped  from  Michipicoton  Harbor  up  to  let  November  amount^^^  ^ 
SW,884  tons.  Of  this  20,902  tons  went  to  Midland,  3,149  tons  to  Deseronto,  53,221  to^^  , 
^F^t  Vdward,  and  212,052  tons  to  American  ports. 
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Llo\t>a  Gold  MiXE. 

The  Lloydm  gold  mine  iB  oriented  by  the  United  Mining  Compan j.  Limited,  of  Niagan  Fmlla. 
When  about  to  visit  the  claim  on  24th  October  I  met  the  saperintendent,  Mr.  W.  A.  Stowell, 
in  Wava.  who  t^^ld  me  the  shaft  was  full  of  water,  so  I  did  not  go  oat  to  the  property.  He 
also  gave  me  the  following  particulan  :  Work  started  on  SOth  March  and  ceased  on  15th 
Sep^embe^,  daring  which  time  the  shaft,  which  had  been  sunk  19  feet  in  1901,  was  com- 
pleted to  a  depth  of  90  feet.     Camps  and  an  assay  office  had  been  buflt  and  roads  cut. 

A  contract  ha»  been  let  for  100  feet  additional  sinking  to  be  done  during  the  winter. 

Maxxmax  Gold  Mixing  Company. 

Work  on  the  main  shaft  on  cUim  1.329  stopped  on  SOth  July.  At  that  time  the  shaft  had 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  126  feet,  and  timbered  to  120  feet  in  depth.  At  100  feet  drifting  was 
done  20  feet  south  and  18  feet  nonh,  with  a  cross  cut  of  10  feet. 

On  claim  '^ Mabel,'*  No.  641,  the  work  consisted  in  quarrying  on  a  dyke  of  quartz  porphyry, 
working  on  a  face  about  125  feet  east  and  west,  with  an  avenge  height  of  20  feet.  About  300 
tons  had  been  quarried. 

Sinking  at  an  angle  of  40^,  a  shaft  6  feet  by  6  feet,  20  feet  deep,  had  been  put  down  on  a 
small  quartz  rein  in  the  dike  with  an  avemge  width  of  one  foot. 

At  the  time  of  inspection,  25th  October,  a  ten-stimp  mill  iFraser  Jt  Chalmers)  was  being 
installed.  The  foundations  had  been  completed,  the  mortars  were  in  place,  and  the  mill  building 
sided  ap.  Power  will  be  supplied  by  the  engine  and  boiler  formerly  in  use  at  the  shaft  on  claim 
1,229.  The  mill  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  l.tXM)  feet  southwest  of  the  quarry. 
Tlie  ore  will  be  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  a  horse  tram.  Thirty  men  were  employed,  five  of 
whom  were  miners,  the  balance  working  on  the  buildings.  Mr.  Animus  Gibson  is  manager,  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dc'Uglas  as  assistant. 

Gr.\ce  Gold  Mixe. 

I  inspected  this  mine  30th  October,  when  the  main  shaft  was  304  feet  in  depth  and  timber- 
ed to  the  bc^MT-m. 

First  leTel.  depth  100  feet,  no  increase  in  drifts  :  second  level,  depth  200  feet  ;  south 
drif:  204  feet,  an  increase  of  88  feet  :  north  drift  115  feet«  unchanged  ;  third  level,  depth  300 
ftet  :  south  drift  31  feet  :  north  drift  50  feet.  A  winze  was  sunk,  connecting  the  drifts  on  the 
second  and  third  levels  on  the  north  side,  57  feet  fn>m  the  shaft.  A  raise  of  16  feet  had  been 
made  in  the  B*:>uth  drift  on  the  first  level. 

Stopini;  has  been  done  on  first  level,  north  drift,  100  feet,  with  an  average  height  of  20 
feet  from  the  dcior,  and  on  the  second  level,  south  drift,  ^"^  feet,  with  an  average  height  of  20 
feet. 

On  the  sur&ce  a  new  head  f rsme  and  shaft  house  have  been  built,  and  a  ten-stamp  AUia- 
Chalmers  mill  has  been  erected,  equipped  with  stamps  of  950  pounds,  dropping  95  per  minute; 
1  Blake  7  by  10-inch  ore  crusher  :  three  six<foot  belt  Frue  vanners  :  and  1  automatic  tailing 
sampler  under  the  door  of  the  miU.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  60-h.p.  Corliss  engine,  the  steam 
for  which  is  generated  by  two  60-h.  p.  Mumfoni  K^ilers.  Two  water  tanks  made  of  cypress 
wood,  having  a  csp%city  of  5.0iiO  i^Allons.  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mill,  which  are 
fed  by  a  Northey  pump,  having  a  4-inch  suction  and  3-inch  discharge  from  a  pond  to  the  south. 

The  ore  is  raiMd  and  dumped  on  a  picking  flo^^r,  then  falls  through  a  hopper  on  a  car,  and 
is  hauled  over  a  tramway  trestle  to  the  mill,  situated  35^^  feet  si^uthwest,  the  power  being 
supplied  through  a  friction  hoist,  with  drum  :)0  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  face,  opermtad 
by  a  belt,  and  situated  above  the  ore  bins  in  the  null  building. 
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The  aize  of  the  mill  building  is  78  feet  by  24  feet  8  inches  ;    engine  room  20  feet  by  30 

feet ;  boiler  room  30  feet  by  24  feet ;  the  whole  building  being  sheeted  with  corrugated  iron. 

The  mill  was  designed  and  built  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  P.  N.  Nissen.     Fifty  men  were 

employed,  16  of  whom  were  miners  and  muckers.     The  mill  began  running  about  the  middle  of 

October. 

Work  on  Other  Locations. 

The  Sunrise  Mining  Company  have  purchased  the  '*  Sunrise  "  claim,  on  which  there  is  a 
shaft  25  feet  deep.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Joseph  Trembley  for  100  feet  additional 
sinking,  who  began  the  work  about  1st  November. 

The  Mariposa  Mining  Company  purchased  the  claims  owned  by  Messrs.  Blackinton  and 
Lewis,  on  which  considerable  work  had  been  done.  They  had  a  gang  of  men  at  work  on  30th 
October,  building  camps  and  improving  the  roads.  Machinery  had  been  ordered,  and  work 
will  be  pushed  during  the  winter  with  a  crew  of  from  15  to  20  men. 

List  of  Licensees. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  licensees,  giving  place  of  residence,  number  of  license,  and  number  of 
claims  (if  any)  registered  duving  the  year.  T^here  not  otherwise  indicated,  the  licensees  are 
residents  of  Ontario.     Claims  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  in  dispute. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Abell,  J 

Algoma  Commercial  Co 

Andre,  O 

Armstrong,  H . .     

Armstrong,  W.  J 


Barton.  S 

Beebe,  W.  D 

Begg8,T.J 

Bkuskinton,  A.  B. 
Blackinton,  C.  B. . 

Boyer,  B 

BrowB,  A.  F 

Buckley,  H      .... 
Bnckley,  J.  P 


Cameron,  A 

Campbell,  T... 

Cash.  J 

CharleboiB,F... 
Clark.  E.  D  .... 
Clergne,  B.  J... 
Clergne,  F.  H.. 
Clergue,  J.  H... 
Cochrane,  R.  B. 
Coleman,  W.... 
Creesey,  £.  W.. 
Colbert,  D.  S... 


Davidson,  J.... 

DaviB,J 

DickBOD,  J.  L. . . 
Dion,  J.  J.  T. . . 

Donovan,  J 

Dorway,  F.  0... 
Dooglai,  J.  W.. 
Dowsley,  G.  W. 

Doyle,  K 

Dunlop,  W.  W.. 

Dyoie,  J.  G 

Dycie,  M 


Bdey.M.  C 

Bdey,  R.W.... 

Eldndge,R.C.. 

5   M. 


.  (Toronto 

.  S.  S.  Marie 

Miohipiooton  River. 


Guelph. 


S.  S.  Marie 

PleasantviUe,  Pa. . . . 

White  River 

Miohipiooton  River. 

S.  S.  Marie 

Miohipiooton  River. 

S.  S.  Marie 

Detroit,  Mich 


White  River 

S.  S.  Marie,  Mich.. 
Michipiooton  River.. 

Wawa 

Gnelph     

S.  8.   Marie 


Miohipiooton  River.. 
Bay  City,  Mich.... 
Wawa 


Ottawa. 
Wawa.. 


Miohipiooton  River.., 
Harbor. 
River.. . 
Harbor. 

Wawa 

Miohipiooton  Harbor. 
^*  River. 


OtUwa 

Bellirioa,  Qae 

S.  S.  Marie,  Mich  . . 


No.  of 
License. 


1,206 
1,289 
1,250 
1,304 
1,812 

1.277 
1,213 
1,216 
1,280 
1,254 
1,279 
1,292 
1,305 
1,308 

1,195 
1,288 
1,225 
1,227 
1,309 
1,263 
1,230 
1,264 
1,234 
1,261 
1,302 
1,208 

1,270 
1,177 
1.278 
1,286 
1,273 
1,224 
1,261 
1,222 
1,241 
1.223 
1,192 
1,171 

1.266 
1,268 
1,276 


Claims'. 


1.220 

1,324,  1,393 
1,397.  1,398 

1^410,  1,411 
1.392 

1,346,  1,348 
1,363,  1,449 
1.396 

1,436 
1,412 


1,351 
1,857 
1,407 

1,401,  1,419 


1,442 
1,378 
1,418 
1,358 
1,328,   1,416 

i.:w 

1,356 

1,389,  1,374,  1,434 

1,338 


1,341,  1,420 
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List  of  Licensees. — Continued 


Name. 


Eoniiktllen  Mining  Co . . 
EftotA  of  E.  v.  Clergoe. 
Eferett,  W 


Foornier,  H.  A. 
Fnneii,  G.  F.  . 


Gftoley,  Jmum.  .... 

Oaolflj,  Jot 

QemmllL  D.  W.... 

Georgi,  J 

Gilwon,  A 

Godon,  A 

Godon,J 

Godon,  N 

GkMxUpeed,  J.  W. . . 
Goodipeed,  T.  H. . . 
Gnelpb  Mining  Co . 
Gnnn,  D.  A 


Hopkini.  W.  G  . 
Holbrook,  H.  B. . 
Holbrook,  L.  J.. 
Holbrook,  L.  V.. 

Hnot,  J  

HtUBon,  W 


Int«niAtion*l  Mining  Co. 

Johnaon,  A 

Johnston,  B.  J 


Keenan,  C. 
Kaenan,  J . . . 
Keoiie,  O  . . . 
Kimbal],  W. 


Lake  Snperior  Power  Co . 

Lawlor,  J.  EI 

Legfire.C.H 

f^«.  ^  ' 

Jjemieuz,  C 

Lefellier,  J.  T 

Lewis,  M 

Lewis,  W.  H 


Reddenoe. 


&  S.  Marie. 


liicfaipiooton  Harbor., 
Pak. 


tnipioot 
:enham 


S.  S.  Marie. 


Michipicoton  River^ 

S.  S.  Marie 

Miaeanabie 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Gnelph.*. 

White  River.... 


Michipioolon  Harbor., 

Wawa. 

Watford 


Michipicoton  River. 
Gnelph 


S.  S.  Biarie 

3.  8.  Biarie,  Mich. 


Michipicoton  River. 
»i  it 

Berlin ! 

Michipicoton  River. 

R.B.Marie 

Michipicoton  River. 
Gananoqne 


Wawa 

Detonr,  Mich. 


Maginodon,  W (Michipicoton  River. 


Maboney.  D.  J. 

Manxman  Gold  Biining  Co 

Martin.  C.  £ , 

Bla7,E.  

Michipicoton  Development  Co. 

Miller,  O.T 

Miller,  R.  J      

Myrick,  E.  B 


H.  S.  Marie,  Mich. 

S.  8.  Marie 

Tittisville,  Pa 

Michipicoton  River . 


London,  Eng. 
St.  Thomas  . 
Detroit,  Mich. 


McCandless,  A 

McDougall,  J 

McDongall,  L 

McDougall,  W.  H. 
McGilKvray.  W. . . . 

McKenzie,  A 

McKinnon,  C.  A  .. 

McLean,  J.  R 

McRae.  P.J 


Nelson,  J.  D. 
Nissen,  P.  N.. 

Osborne,  H... 


S.  S.  Marie,  Mich. 
((  «« 

White  River 


Ottawa 

Detonr,  Mich. 
S.  S.  Marie.   . 


Detour,  Mich 

Michipicoton  Harbor. 

BuflFalo.  N.Y 


No.  of 
License 


1,246 
1,288 
1,258 

1,212 
1,271 

1,318 
1,265 
1,176 
1,262 
1.214 
1,200 
1,202 
1,201 
1,284 
1,285 
1,811 
1,217 

1,260 
1,291 
1,290 
1,258 
1,287 
1,810 

1,266 

1,276 
1,259 

1,297 
1,210 
1,198 
1,197 

1,288 
1,178 
1,294 
1,293 
1,235 
1,196 
1,184 
1,211 

1,226 
1,238 
1,243 
1,247 
1,203 
1,191 
1.179 
1,172 
1,207 

1.286 
1,257 
1,272 
1,215 
1.267 
1,183 
1,175 
1,245 
1,242 

1,188 
1,198 

1,156 


Claims. 


1,879,  1,880* 


%354 


1,875 
1,409 

1,415 
1,852,  1,414 


1.426.  1,429,  1,480 

1.427.  1,481,  I.48S 
1,871,  1«406 
1,845,  1,848 


1,882 
1,361 
1,395 
1,864,  1,417,  1,441 


1,436.  1,445,  1.446 

/ 1,423,  1,437 
\  1,448,  1,444 


1,869,  1,894,  1,899 
1,421 

1,853.  1,402 
1,404,  1,439,  1.440 
1,403 

1,381 

1,384,  1,388 

1,369 
1,367 


1,405 
1,873 

1,326 

1,355 

1,424. 

1,425 

1,342, 
1,844, 

1,850 
1,347 

1,883, 

1,887 

1,386, 

1..S90 

1,830, 

1,333,   1.387 
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List  of  Licensees. — Concluded. 


Name. 


F. 


Parks,  G. 
Pettit,  R 

Phize,  J 

Pokomey,  L.  G 

Ponooiih.  A 

Pratt,  W 

Premier  Grold  Mining  Co. . 
Prenevean,  G 


Rankioe,  de  L . 

Rankine,  A.  F 

Reed,G  

B«ed,a.R 

Ripley,  J.  O      

Ronfers,  G.  H 

RothMhUd,H 

RothBobild,  H.  J.  M. 


Sohe]lin,T 

Schafer,  F 

Sheppard,  G.  W.. 
Sjoitedi.  B.  A.... 
Smart,  Airs.  T.  R. 
Biribling,  F.W... 
Stmthen,  W 


Taylor,  G.  H... 
Tkylor,  H.  F..., 
Taylor,  H.  H... 
Ti^lor,  R.  H... 
Thibanlt,  N.... 
Tbompeon,  C... 

Todd,  J.  A 

Tooehette,  J.  . 
Trembley,  J . . . . 

Ward,  W. 

WMloott,G.... 
Wilde,  J.  A.... 
Wilmott,  A.  B.. 


Residence. 


Wawa 

S.  8.  Marie . 

Wawa 

Hantsville 

White  River 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn.. 

St  Thomas 

Miasanabie 


Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Michip^coton  River, 


S.  S.  Marie,  Mich. 

OtUwa 

Wawa 


Michipicoton  River, 
a  S.  Marie.  Mich«... 

Bnflfalo.  A.Y 

■4.  8.  Marie . . . 

Wawa 

S.  S.  Marie. 


Michipicoton  Harbor. 
S.  S.  Marie,  Mich 


Wawa 

Biichipicoton  River . . . 

Titusviile^  Pa. 

Mis^anabie 

Michipicoton  Btarbor. 


Pleasantville,Pa.. 
8.  8.  Marie,  Mich. 
8.  8.  Marie , 


No.  of 
License. 


1,237 
1,274 
1.301 
1,249 
1.190 
1,231 
1.299 
1,205 

1,186 
1.187 
1,295 
1,296 
1,282 
1,269 
1,298 
1.244 

1,221 
1,204 
1,188 
1,228 
1,282 
1,240 
1.189 

1.252 
1.182 
1,256 
1.181 
1,219 
1,281 
1,248 
1,180 
1,800 

1,209 
1,239 
1,229 
1.199 


Claims. 


1^413 


1,346 
1,408,  1.422 


1.329. 1.834 

1.332. 1.835 

1,438 


1.872 

l,8r6 
1,340 
1,331, 1,336 

1,362,1,448 
1.325 


1,827 
1,889,1,400 

1,385, 1,428, 1,488 

1,877 

1,400. 1,447 


1,386, 1,391  • 
1.368 
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PROVINCIAL    ASSAY    OFFICE. 

BY  J.   WALTER  WELLS  and  A.  G.   BURROWS. 

This  office  was  opened  in  July  1898  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  prospecting  and  exploratory  development  of  mineral  lands  in  Ontario.  It  offers  to  pros- 
pectors and  owners  of  mineral  lands  an  opportunity  of  securing  reliable  assays,  analyses  and 
other  commercial  tests  of  ore  samples  at  a  nominal  coat 

The  office  pays  attention  particularly  to  the  needs  of  prospectors,  who  as  pioneers  deserve 
b11  the  encouragement  and  assistance  possible,  in  a  large  Province  like  Ontario  where  immense 
tracts  of  unexplored  rocky  country,  more  or  less  interspersed  with  arable  land,  are  liable  to 
carry  economic  ore  deposits.  That  prospectors  and  mining  men  in  Ontario  appreciate  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  a  public  testing  laboratory,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  annual 

records  of  laboratory  determinations: — 

1899  «1900  1901  1902 

Assays  and  analyses 1,661  2,215  2,949  3,163 

Identifications,  qualitative  examinations,  etc 304  187  487  349 

Th^  office  is  located  in  Belleville  under  an  agreement  with  the  Corporation  of  that  city,  by 
which  the  latter  undertakes  to  provide  suitable  quarters  It  occupies  two  flats  at  No.  24  Vic- 
toria Avenue.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  (1)  office,  (2)  sample  room  for  rough  samples 
on  exhibit,  (3)  crushing  room  for  pulverizing  samples.  Supplies  of  acids,  alkalis,  gasoline  and 
other  dangerous  chemicals  are  kept  under  ground  in  the  basement.  All  the  space  allotted  for 
the  use  of  the  office  is  at  present  used,  and  two  exfcra  rooms  could  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Work  done  for  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  work  of  the  office  during  1902  included  the  following  services  rendered  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  : — 

(1)  Issuing  laboratory  reports  on  samples  sent  in  by  Government  geologists  and  survey 
parties  exploring  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  western  and  northern  Ontario.  These  reports  are 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  when  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  public. 
Samples  are  often  received  from  the  head  office  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Toronto,  the  property  of 
private  parties.  In  such  cases,  reports  on  samples  are  sent  to  the  head  office  and  charged  up 
against  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  collection. 

(2)  Issuing  check  analyses  of  iron  ores  mined  and  smelted  in  Ontario,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  claim  the  bounty  provided  by  the  Iron  Mining  Fund. 

(3)  Following  up  Mr.  Wells'  inquiry  into  Arsenic  in  Ontario,^  some  experimental  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  making  a  cheaper  insecticide  than  Paris  green,  which 
should  include  all  the  physical  qualities,  toxic  effects  and  general  efficiency  of  that  article,  as  well 
as  comply  with  the  Dominion  law  regarding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  insecticides.  Attempts 
were  made  to  produce  such  an  insecticide  by  replacing  copper  by  iron  in  Paris  green  and  elim- 
inating the  acetic  acid,  which  has  no  particular  value  beyond  helping  to  make  a  stable  com- 
pound, and  probably  forming  with  copper  a  fungicide.  Paris  green  was  originally  made  as  a 
pigment,  and  for  this  purpose  the  acetic  acid  is  valuable  by  adding  brilliancy  to  the  color,  but 
it  is  being  replaced  for  this  purpose  by  organic  dyes. 

1  Arsenic  in  Ontario,  by  J.  Walter  Wells,  11th  Rep.  Bur.  Mines,  pp.  10M22. 
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The  retail  price  of  Paris  ffceen  averages  about  25  cents  per  pound  In  Canada,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  more  general  use  of  the  insecticide  in  fruit-growing,  with  a  consequent  improve- 
ment in  the  quality,  would  be  a  result  if  a  cheaper  and  equally  efficient  insecticide  could  be 
made.  Paris  green  is  a  chemical  compound  known  as  aceto  arsenite  of  copper,  with  the  fol- 
lowing theoretical  composition;  copper  arsenite,  82  per  cent,  and  copper  acetate  18  per  cent., 
which  may  be  expressed  thus  : —  cent. 

Araenious  Oxide  (As  O) 68.64 

Copper  oxide  (Cg  O,) ;  31.30 

Acetic  acid  (Cg  H4  Og) 10.06 

100.00 
Free  white  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid  are  often  present  in  the  commercial  compound. 

Paris  green  has  proved  such  an  efficient  insecticide  for  many  pests  affecting  trees,  garden 
plants  and  fruits,  that  it  has  become  the  standard  fixed  by  common  usage,  so  that  any  new  com- 
pound replacing  it  must  comply  with  the  following  conditions  :  It  must  have  a  green  color  re- 
sembling Paris  green  to  satisfy  prejudices  ;  it  must  be  insoluble  in  water  so  that  it  may  not  be 
washed  readily  from  leaves,  etc. ;  it  must  be  effectively  poisonous  for  all  biting  insects  ;  it  must 
contain  as  little  free  arsenic  as  possible  so  as  not  to  scald  the  leaves  and  fruits  when  applied  ;  it 
must  carry  at  least  50  per  cent,  combined  arsenious  acid  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  it  must 
be  cheaper  than  Paris  green. 

The  following  compounds  were  prepared,  using  white  arsenic  from  the  Deloro  works  and 
cheap  commercial  chemicals  : —  ' 

(a)  Copper  Arsenite  (Cu  H  As  O3);  made  by  adding  whit^  arsenic  to  a  blue  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  A  light  green  precipitate  is  formed  insoluble  in  water  and  very  poison- 
ous. The  dried  precipitate  carried  40  per  cent,  arsenious  acid.  It  answers  all  the  conditions 
excepting  the  legal  minimum  of  combined  arsenious  acid. 

(6)  By  digesting  carbonate  of  copper  (Cu  CO3)  with  water  and  white  arsenic  and  evaporating 
the  solution,  a  yellow-green  salt  was  obtained  partly  soluble  in  water  and  caiTying  54.50  per 
cent,  arsenious  acid.  This  compound  complies  with  all  the  requirements  except  that  it  is  par- 
tially soluble. 

(c)  Arsenite  of  iron ;  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas  of  commerce) 
with  a  solution  or  emulsion  of  white  arsenic  and  adding  a  little  ammonia.  A  white  insoluble  com- 
pound is  formed,  which  when  dried  carries  43.8  per  cent,  combined  arsenious  acid,  thus  falling 
below  the  legal  standard.  No  experiments  were  made  to  test  its  efficiency  as  an  insecticide. 
This  compound  can  be  made  very  cheaply. 

(d)  Arsenite  of  lead  ;  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  to  an  emulsion  or  solution  of 
white  arsenic  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  or  sodium  hydroxide.  A  white  insoluble  compound 
is  formed  which  does  not  carry  the  necessary  amount  of  combined  arsenious  acid. 

The  few  experiments  were  made  in  spare  moments,  but  the  results  were  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  warrant  further  experimental  investigation  on  the  part  of  interested  parties,  such 
as  producers  of  white  arsenic,  chemical  manufacturers,  and  agricultural  chemists,  who  should 
also  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  actual  tests  in  the  garden  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  each 
new  preparation. 

Work  done  for  private  parties. 

The  following  services  have  been  rendered  during  the  year  to  prospectors  and  others 
engaged  in  the  mineral  industry  in  Ontario  : — 

(1)  Issuing  laboratory  reports,  consisting  of  assays,  analyses,  qualitative  examinations, 
identifications  and  reports  as  to  probable  commercial  value.  In  no  case  does  the  report  issued 
00  a  sample  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  or  commercial  value  of  the  deposit  which  may  be 
the  source  of  the  sample,  the  office  dealing  only  with  the  sample  as  received.  Fees  are 
collected  on  these  reports  according  to  the  scale  of  fees  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.     Each  report  issued  as  custom  work  is  the  property  of  the  party  otd«tvcv%>}cL^  \Me^» 
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and  p*7iiig  the  fee.  A  copy  of  such  a  report  eannot  be  ifisoed  to  a  different  party  without 
an  Older  from  the  party  ordering  and  paying  for  the  original  report.  The  pulp  of  each  sample 
is  retained  by  thv  office  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party  ordering  the  original  report  on  the 
sample. 

(2)  Making  check  or  control  detenninations  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ▼alues' contained  in 
a  sample.  More  trouble  is  caused  by  incorrect  sampling  than  by  inoozrect  analysis,  as  no  two 
parties  appear  to  take  a  similar  sample  on  the  same  ore  deposit,  unlass  it  is  done  according  to 
the  standard  rules  adopted  by  engineers.  Considerable  trouble  is  caused  by  the  fire  assay  for 
gold  ores  carrying  nuggety  free  gold,  as  tne  fire  assay  gives  Tariable  results  on  sudi  samples. 
For  example,  a  pulped  sample  carrying  free  gold  may  be  divided  and  sent  to  two  different 
aasayen  ;  both  may  do  careful  work  and  yet  5{et  variable  results,  thus  causing  a  dispute  as 
to  the  proper  value.  In  such  cases  the  amalgamation  assay,  combined  with  the  fire  assay,  is 
the  only  safe  method  of  getting  accurate  results. 

When  a  pulped  sample  is  ordered  from  the  office  by  the  sender  of  a  dieck  or  control,  the 
pulp  is  sent  in  a  sealed  parcel  and  the  seal  of  the  ofl&ce  must  be  broken  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  chemist  sel^bted  to  do  the  checking,  in  order  to  prevent  any  tampering  with  the  sample  in 
transit. 

(3)  Acting  as  an  information  agency,  so  far  as  possible,  answering  inquiries  as  to  market 
prices,  commercial  uses  sad  purchasers  of  ores. 

(4)  Issuing  a  monthly  office  bulletin,  containing  the  monthly  laboratory  repmt,  inquiries 
of  general  interest  and  notes  on  minerals  coming  into  commercial  use.  The  bulletin  was  sent, 
free  of  charge,  to  parties  interested  ia  mining  in  Ontario,  but  publication  ceased*in  July  last. 

The  following  minerals,  coming  into  more  common  commercial  use,  were  dealt  with  in 
these  bulletins  : — (I)  Bauxite,  a  hydrated  form  of  alumina  more  or  less  intermixed  with  iron 
and  silidous  matter,  and  used  as  the  ore  of  the  metal  aluminium,  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  grades  of  alum  ;  (2)  Cassiterite,  commonly  known  as  tinstone,  and  found  in  small 
quantity  in  the  pegmatite  rocks  in  ICastem  Ontario.  This  ore  is  always  in  demand,  as  no  tin 
mine  exists  on  the  American  continent. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  asking  for  further  information  as  to  the  commercial  uses 
of  minerals,  and  124  samples  of  economic  minerals  have  been  distributed  to  prospectors  during 
the  year,  free  of  charge.  This  method  of  keeping  the  prospectors  in  touch  with  various 
changes  in  industrial  uses  of  minerals  appears  to  be  appreciated. 

Laboratory  Determinations. 

The  following  tabular  list  shows  the  lalioritory  determinations  made  during  the  year,  each 
being  checked  off  by  a  duplicate  to  avoid  errors  in  issuing  certificates  : — 

ASSATS. 


Mineral. 


Gold  (fire  Mny)  .... 
Gold  (aina?g*mstioD). 

Silver 

Copper 

Nickel 

PUtinam 

Zinc 

Lead 

Bianganeee 

Tin      

Cobalt 

Bismntb 


Total 


For  Bureau. 


56 
13 
68 
28 

8 
S 
3 
1 
S 
3 

a 


165 


For  pnblio. 


760 

18 

467 

101 

63 

SO 

21 

18 

IS 

6 

19 

1 

1,514 


Total 


816 

25 

519 

186 

71 

38 

84 

19 

16 

8 

21 

1 

1.679" 


1902 


Provincial  Assay  Off  Ice 
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ANALT8I8. 


For  Bureau. 

For  pubic. 

TotaL 

Silica 

9 
12 
16 

5 

5 

7 

8 

8 

8 
96 
47 
48 
48 
33 

'  '2*  ■ 
2 

192 

71 

91 

21 

9 

10 

31 

53 

64 

56 

68 

6 

6 

6 

142 

1 

34 

27 

276 

80 

Sulphnr , 

103 

Phoflphoms 

87 

TiUnium 

14 

Ferrous  oxide 

16 

Ferric  oxide , 

38 

AltunioA  •  •  •  •    .                    •  . 

61 

Lime ....!!   !!!. 

62 

MMmeaU 

Moisture. 

64 

164 

62 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash  

Metallic  iron 

63 

63 

176 

Chromic  oxide 

1 

Arsenic 

Alkalies 

Miscellaneous 

26 

29 

467 

.    Total 

646 

988 

1.484 

Total  number  of  samples  received  for  assay 1,164 

Total  assavB 1,679 

"     analytical  determinations 1,484 

**     identifications  and  qualitative  examinations 349 

Total  laboratory  determinations 8,612 

A  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  gold  and 

silver  samples,  and  also  of  iron  ores. 

Many  limestones  were  also  received  for  examination  as  to  suitability  for  the  manufacture 

of  Portland  cement. 

Laboratory  Equipment  and  Methods. 

The  efficiency  of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased  by  additions  to  the  equipment, 
including  a  3-h.  p.  gas  engine,  jaw  crusher,  gyratory  muller,  automatic  sampler,  platinum 
ware,  electric  dynamo  and  a  large  importation  of  German  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

It  is  now  equipped  for  the  following  determinations  : — 

Gold  and  Silver. — The  fire  assay  is  used  for  all  classes  of  ores,  except  when  bottle 
amalgamation  with  mercury  is  ordered  to  test  the  free  milling  values  of  gold  ores.  Two 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  saving  the  assayer  considerable  trouble.  Sodium  peroxide 
is  used  to  oxidize  sulphide  and  arsenical  ores,  replacing  sodium  nitrate  which  has  many  objection- 
able qualities  for  this  purpose,  and  also  doing  away  with  the  slow  and  troublesome  method  of 
roasting  sulphides  in  a  muffle  furnace.  Sodium  peroxide,  together  with  iron  nails,  will  elimin- 
ate the  sulphur  from  a  pure  pyrite  ore  carryins;  50  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  the  loss  of  gold  and 
silver  is  no  greater  than  with  nitre  or  roasting.  No  argols  or  other  reducing  agent  is  required. 
Cupels  made  of  Portland  cement  have  been  found  by  practice  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  bone  ash 
for  the  elimination  of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  etc.,  from  gold  and  silver.  The  cement  cupels 
have  the  advantage  of  hardness  and  durability  and  cost  practically  nothing,  as  cement  is 
$2.00  per  barrel.  The  gold  and  silver  button  balance  is  sensitive  to  yj^  milligrame,  so  that  by 
using  1  assay  ton,  which  is  employed  as  the  ordinary  charge  of  ore  rather  than  J  A.  T.  adopted 
by  western  assayers,  gold  values  can  be  ascertained  to  20  cents  per  ton  of  ore. 

Copper. — Both  the  electrolytic  and  the  titration  methods  are  used. 

Lead. — Bither  the  fire  assay  for  rich  ores,  or  the  molybdate  titration  for  lean  ores  is  em- 
ployed. 
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Nickel. — The  electrolytic  process  is  adopted  as  being  the  most  accurate,  even  though 
Bomewhats  low. 

Platinum. — The  fire  assay  is  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Zinc. — The  titration  method,  using  potassium  ferro-cyanide,  is  adopted. 

Iron  ores,  cokes,  coal,  limestones,  marl,  clay,  etc.,  are  analysed  by  the  latest  known 
standard  methods. 

Samples  are  pulped  to  100-mesh,  and  those  requiring  an  impalpable  powder  are  further 
ground  in  an  agate  or  diamond  mortar. 

Certificates  are  made  out  on  samples,  analysed  at  ordinary  temperature,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Ores  carrying  moisture  sufficient  to  prevent  grinding,  are  dried  at  110^,  and  reported 
on  in  both  states. 

^  Laboratory  fees  amounting  to  $1,712.53  were  collected  during  the  year  and  remitted  to  head 
office.     While  the  fees  are  nominal,  reports  cannot  be  issued  till  they  are  paid. 

No  charges    are  made  on  identification  and    qualitative  analysis  of    samples  brough 
personally  to  the  office. 

Circulars  of  rates,  shipping  bags  and  mailing  envelopes,  are  sent  to  parties  wishing  assays. 

Two  laboratory  assistants  are  employed,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  keep,  as  they  usually  obtain 
more  lucrative  positions  after  a  few  months'  practice.  Four  different  assistants  were  employed 
during  the  year  ;  G.  C.  Reid,  who  joined  a  cavalry  force  of  Canadian  volunteers  to  South 
Africa  ;  L.  L.  Bolton,  transferred  as  geologist  to  a  Crown  Lands*  survey  in  the  James  Bay 
district ;  F.  J.  Thorpe,  who  accepted  a  position  on  the  laboratory  staff  at  the  Steel  Works, 
l^ydney,  C.  B. ;  and  A.  T.  Fife,  science  master  at  the  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute.  The 
last  assistant  showed  commendable  enthusiasm,  which  should  be  of  benefit  to  the  students  in 
his  charge. 

The  Assay  Office  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Walter  Wells  from  its  establishment  until  1st 
October  1902,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  pursue  some  special  lines  of  study  connected  with 
the  minina:  industry.  Mr.  Wells  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Burrows,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  form- 
erly laboratory  assistant  and  later  demonstrator  in  Applied  Chemistry  at  the  School  of  Mining, 
Kingston. 
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MINES  OF  NORTHWESTEKN  ONTARIO. 

BY    WILLET    G.    MILLER. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  working  miDes  and  prospects  in  the  region  which 
occupies  that  part  of  the  Province  lying  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  town  of  Sudbury.  At 
the  end  of  the  report  notes  are  added  on  various  specimens  of  rocks  collected  during  the  tour  of 
inspection. 

The  nickel  mines,  all  of  which  are  found  within  a  few  miles  of  Sudbury,  are  not  included 
in  the  following  description.  This  town  lies  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  Nip- 
issing.  The  present  report  therefore  covers  the  mines  in  the  districts,  beginning  with  the  most 
eastern,  of  Algoma,  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  River.  As  few  people  realize  the  size  of  these 
districts  it  may  be  stated  that  the  three  together  cover  a  territory  which  is  approximately  600 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  200  miles.  An  idea  of  the  large  size  of  the  region 
may  also  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  between  Sudbury  on  the  east  and  Rat  Portag^  on  the  west  is  848 
miles. 

Railway  Building  in  Mining  Districts. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  railway  facilities  in  parts  of  the  region  have  been 
greatly  improved.  We  now  have  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  running  through  the  district, 
south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  from  Port  Arthur  westward  to  Fort  Frances.  This  has  render- 
ed much  more  accessible  several  tracts  of  mineral  lands,  among  which  are  the  Atikokan  and 
,  Mattawin  iron  ranges. 

Farther  east  in  the  region  there  are  now  the  branch  of  the  Algoma  Central,  which  connects 
Michipicoton  Harbor  with  the  iron  deposits,  and  the  main  line  of  that  railway,  the  grading  of 
which  has  been  finished  from  the  town  of  Sault  Ste  Marie  to  its  junction  with  the  branch  just 
mentioned.  This  railway,  which  has  been  completed  for  some  distance  north  of  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  passes  through  a  district  in  which  a  number  of  metalliferous  deposits  are  being  devel- 
oped. These  include  four  or  five  copper  deposits  and  two  or  three  iron  properties,  all  of  which 
are  within  forty  miles  of  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

Then  there  is  another  mineral  railway  now  running  from  Bruce  Mines,  on  Lake  Huron,  to 
the  Rock  Lake  copper  mine,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant,  called  the  Rook  Lake  and 
Algoma  line. 

The  nickel  range  railway,  a  part  of  the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  system,  runs  west 
from  Sudbury  through  the  district  in  which  nickel  deposits  are  being  worked.  Trial  lines  for 
the  continuation  of  this  railway  have  been  run  westward  to  the  main  line  of  the  Algoma  Cen- 
tral, and  northeastward  to  the  northern  nickel  range  and  the  iron  deposits  of  the  township  of 
Button,  north  of  Sudbury.  It  is  stated  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  also  made  preliminary 
surveys  of  a  line  which  is  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  ore  of  these  deposits. 

The  construction  of  the  Government  railway  from  North  Bay  station  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  to  the  head  of  lake  Temiscaming,  is  being  energetically  prosecuted.  It  is  expected 
that  during  the  coming  autumn  or  winter  this  line  wiU   be   completed  to  lake  Temagami. 
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In  the  Ticinity  of  the  latter  lake  the  railway  will  pass  over  a  part  of  the  iron  ranges  which  have 
as  yeU  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation  fadlitieB,  had  little  development  work  done  on 
them. 

Other  railway  lines  through  mineral  areas  have  been  projected,  especially  in  the  more 
western  part  of  tha  region,  but  their  construction  has  not  been  begun. 

Lessons  Taught   by  Experience. 

Hie  industry  is  recovering  rapidly  from  the  injury  it  received  during  the  boom,  and  ap- 
parently the  lessons  then  learned  have  been  taken  to  heart.  Work  is  being  done  on  a  more 
eonaervative  basis  and  development  is  being  put  in  charge  of  more  experienced  men. 

In  a  few  cases  some  of  the  old  mistakes  are  being  repeated,  such  as  erecting  mills  on  prop- 
erties on  which  sufficient  development  work  has  not  been  done,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
putting  in  plants  manifestly  unsuited  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  required  to  do.  These  mis- 
ses are  in  most  cases  due  to  the  directors  rather  than  to  the  managers,  the  latter  being  forced 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  former  to  erect  plants  against  their  own  judgment. 

A  striking  feature  in  connection  with  the  industry  is  that  most  of  the  capital  being  intro- 
duced comes  from  the  United  States.  The  purely  Canadian  companies  number  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  and  there  are  about  the  same  number  whose  headquarters  are  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  probably  as  well  that  the  work  is  being  so  largely  done  by  Ammcans,  as  there  are 
many  capitalists  in  the  United  States  who  have  achieved  success  in  the  industry  and  who  know 
bow  it  should  be  conducted.  The  ordinary  successful  business  man  who  has  had  no  experience 
in  mining  often  does  the  industry  as  much  harm  as  good.  He  knows  nothing  of  its  technology, 
and  is  as  apt  as  not  to  make  a  poor  choice  of  his  advisers.  Many  of  the  so-called  faulures  which 
have  l>een  made  in  mining  in  Canada  in  recent  years  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  directors 
of  the  companies  posbeased  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  industry.  Frequently  such  directors 
have  chosen  incompetent  advisers  ;  at  other  times  they  have  been  given  good  advice  and  refused 
to  accept  it.  The  writer  can  name  more  than  one  property  which  was  condemned  by  experts 
who  were  asked  to  r^mrt  on  it  before  much  outlay  of  capital  had  been  made.  But  the  directors 
of  the  companies  declined  to  take  the  advice  of  trustworthy  men.  They  accepted  instead  the 
opinions  of  self-styled  experts,  whose  views  a^^jeed  with  what  the  directors  themselves  wished 
to  believe.  That  weakness  of  human  nature  expressed  in  the  old  saying,  *'the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought  '*  has  been  the  means  of  injurins;  many  a  promising  mining  field.  Loss  of  capi- 
tal in  mining,  through  whatever  causes  it  may  be  brought  about,  is  unfortunately  by  the  public 
alwavs  diecked  up  against  the  industry.  Mining  men  justly  complain  that  this  is  grossly  un- 
fair. Let  capitalists  use  the  same  common  sense  in  their  mining  enterprises  that  they  use  in 
ordinary  business  transactions^  and  they  will  find  that  the  risk  is  no  greater,  if  indeed  it  is  as 
great,  in  this  industry  as  in  ordinary  a.>mmen.nal  pursuits. 

General    Remarks. 

In  the  following  pages  the  mineral  industries  in  operation  in  the  region  will  be  referred  to 
in  the  following  order :  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper,  Iron.  Since  most  of  the  larger  mines 
were  somewhat  fully  described  in  the  last  re^H^rt  it  will  not  here  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  des- 
cription.    Reference  will  simply  be  made  to  recent  changes  and  imprv^vements. 

The  writer  has  received  inquiries  during  the  (^ast  $ea$i>n  frx^ma  number  of  persons,  mostly 
stock-holders,  concerning  his  opinion  of  vsrious  mines  and  i>rv>s(^ects.  He  therefore  takes  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  it  is  not  a  (>art  of  his  work  to  thorv>ughly  sample  all  the  deposits 
visited  by  him  :  hence  he  is  not  in  a  (x^ition,  in  all  cased,  to  express  an  opinion  as  t«  their 
values.  The  question  as  to  the  assay  \~alue  of  the  ore  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  owners 
only,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  even  if  in  )v>sses$iou  v^f  the  infv^rmation,  would  not  be  free  to 
make  it  pubhc  without  the  full  (permission  of  thi^$e  t.vntrv>lUug  the  prv^pertiea. 
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In  addition  to  attracting  capital  fiom  the  United  States,  the  Province's  urestem  mining 
districta  are  supplying  a  field  of  labor  for  an  increasing  number  of  experienced  technical  men. 
Several  superintendents  and  mining  captains  of  experience  in  great  American  mines  have  come 
into  the  country  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  last  season  the  writer  met  graduates  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  American  technical  schools  and  universities  who  are  employed  in  various  capacities. 
He  was  told  by  some  of  these  men  that  they  had  been  advised  by  their  instructors,  on  gradu- 
ating from  college,  to  go  north,  as  Canada  was  the  coming  mining  country. 

In  addition  to  this  younger  generation  of  technical  men,  the  region  received  visits  froqd  a 
number  of  well-known  authorities  on  various  branches  of  mining.  The  iron  ore  fields  proved 
especially  attractive  to  some  of  the  leading  American  experts. 

Probably  the  greatest  increase  in  activity  during  the  past  year,  in  the  part  of  the  Province 
under  review,  has  been  in  connection  with  iron.  Most  of  the  iron  ranges  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  last  few  years  were  visited  by  experts  and  prospected  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Three  or  four  prospects  in  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division  were  test- 
ed with  very  encouraging  results,  and  diamond  drills  have  been  at  work  at  Steep  Rock  lake, 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  West- 
ern. The  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  Township  of  Button,  north  of  Sudbury,  have  also  been  test- 
ed by  the  diamond  drill. 

Compared  with  a  few  years  ago  the  activity  in  the  development  of  copper  properties  is 
noticeable,  especially  in  the  district  surrounding  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the  north  and  east. 

Interest  in  gold  mining,  notably  in  the  Manitou,  Eagle  Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  areas, 
has  been  renewed,  and  since  my  tour  of  inspection  ended  in  December,  work  has  been  begun 
on  a  number  of  gold  properties  which  are  ^ot  mentioned  in  this  report. 

The  regulations  of  the  Mines  Act,  as  regards  the  safety  of  employees,  are  on  the  whole  well 
observed.  Managers  and  superintendents  show  a  strong  desire  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Act. 

For  the  better  protection  of  employees  two  points  should  be  mentioned.  One  of  these  is 
concerning  the  tendency  to  erect  buildings  over  the  mouths  of  shafts.  In  some  cases  these 
buildings  are  large  and  contain  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  hoisting  machinery,  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  snops.  Th|s  gives  rise  to  great  danger  from  fire  which  might  cause  the  suffocation 
of  men  working  undergrouud,  particularly  if,  as  is  the  case  with  most  properties,  the  6nly  means 
of  escape  from  the  workings  is  by  way  of  a  single  shaft.  Loss  of  life  has  occurred  in  the  Province 
through  suffocation  in  the  workings  caused  by  the  burning  of  buildings  at  the  shaft's  mouth. 
It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  one  mine  visited  by  the  writer  during  the  past 
summer,  where  the  buildings — boiler  house,  blacksmith  shop  and  others — were  grouped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  only  shaft  available  for  escape,  a  fire  has  since  taken  place  and  the  buildings 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Fortunately,  however,  no  lives  were  lost  in  this  instance. 
The  situation  of  this  group  of  buildings  was  criticised,  and  a  note  was  made  of  the  criticism  in 
the  Inspector's  book,  at  the  time  the  inspection  was  made. 

The  practice  now  followed  in  many  of  the  leading  mining  countries  is  either  to  have  little 
else  than  a  framework  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  or  to  have  the  building,  if  any,  constructed 
largely  of  metal.  The  boiler  house,  blacksmith  shop  and  other  buildings  do  not  need  to  be 
erected  at  the  shaft's  mouth. 

My  attention  was  also  drawn  by  four  or  five  mine  superintendents  to  the  character  of  some 
of  the  dynamite  supplied  them.  In  some  cases  it  is  claimed  that  this  material  does  not 
possess,  the  strength,  whether  40  or  60  per  cent,  or  higher,  which  the  makers  represent  it  to 
have.     Efficiency  is  thus  loHt. 

The  most  serious  criticism  made  of  some  of  the  dynamite,  however,  is  that  portions  of  charges, 
or  of  certain  cartridges,  fail  to  explode,  which  is  apparently  due  to  imperfections  in  manufacture 
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or  to  the  age  of  the  material  supplied.  This  s^yes  rise  to  great  danger.  One  superintendent 
told  me,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  charge  was  fired  in  his  mine.  When  the  loose  rock  was 
hoisted  to  the  surface  it  was  found  that  one  large  block  contained  portions  of  three  different 
sticks  of  dynamite.  If  one  of  these  fragments  had  been  struck  by  a  pick  while  the  rock  was 
being  got  ready  for  hoisting  an  explosion  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  place,  resulting 
in  serious  or  fatal  injuries  to  one  or  more  men. 

It  would  seem  that  this  question  of  the  quality  of  dynamite  is  one  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Inland  tlevenue  Department.  Samples  might  be  collected  at  various  mines 
and  subjected  to  chemical  and  other  tests,  just  as  are  samples  of  groceries,  fertilizers  and 
other  materials. 

The  dynamite  should  be  examined  both  with  regard  to  its  strength  and  the  perfection 
of  its  manufacture.  Each  box  should  be  distinctly  marked  at  the  factory  with  the  date  of  its 
manufacture,  since  explosives  are  known  to  deteriorate  with  age  and  teijid  to  become  more 
dangerous  to  handle. 

Gold  and  Silver  Mines. 

Work  has  been  done  on  about  thirty  gold  and  silver  properties  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Province  during  the  past  year.  The  two  metals  are  classed  together  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  small  amount,  sometimes  merely  a  trace,  of  silver  is  always  found  in  alloy  with 
gold.  Of  the  number  mentioned  two  or  three  are  purely  silver  properties.  Only  one  of 
them  was,  however,  a  shipper  of  silver.  Work  has  been  begun  on  a  half  dozen  or  more  gold 
properties  since  the  writer's  last  visit  to  the  field. 

SCADDING  TOWNSHIP  GOLD  MINE. 

This  property,  which  is  owned  by  Messrs.  F.  Cochrane  and  T.  Clemow  of  Sudbury,  consists 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north  half  of  lot  7,  and  the  south  half  of  the  north  half  of  lot  6 
in  the  sixth  concession  of  the  township  of  Scadding,  which  bounds  lake  Wahnapitae  on  the 
southeast.  This  is  the  only  property  described  in  the  present  report  which  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Nipissina:. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  on  10th  July,  1902,  work  was  confined  to  the  main  shaft  which 
was  down  to  a  depth  of  186  feet.  The  first  level  in  this  shaft  is  at  a  depth  of  40  feet  from 
the  surface,  the  east  drift  being  18  feet  in  length  and  the  west  22  feet.  The  second  level  is  a^ 
a  depth  of  160  feet,  drift  west  45  feet  and  east  90  feet.  Work  was  continued  into  the  autumn 
and  before  shutting  down  for  the  winter  the  length  of  the  lower  level  had  been  materially 
increased. 

The  vein,  where  followed  by  the  west  drift  on  the  second  level,  was  well  defined  and 
separated  freely  from  the  walls,  a  considerable  amount  of  flucan,  selvsge  or  decomposed  rock 
matter,  lying  between  the  quartz  of  the  vein  and  the  walls.  The  east  drift  on  this  level  also 
followed  a  well  defined  vein  for  about  40  feet  when  the  vein  was  found  to  end  sharply,  having 
apparently  been  cut  through  by  a  dike  of  diabase  which  is  now  much  altered  or  changed  into 
chlorite.  The  direction  of  throw  of  the  vein,  whether  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  at  its 
contact  with  the  dike  had  not  been  determined.  In  order  to  obtain  light  on  this  point,  I 
advised  a  study  of  the  surrounding  rock  exposures.  If  faults  are  found  in  some  of  the  dikes 
and  veins  exposed  at  the  surface  it  can  be  pretty  definitely  determined,  from  the  direction  of 
the  throw  in  these,  in  which  direction  to  look  for  the  continuation  of  the  vein  in  the  level. 
A  fair  idea  should  also  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  to  the  amount  of  the  throw  in  the  vein. 

The  rock  through  which  the  vein  cuts  is  a  metamorphic  conglomerate,  consisting  of  a 
chloritic  base  through  which  are  set,  sparingly,  i>ebbles  of  pink  or  light  colored  granite. 
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The  strike  of  the  vein  is  approximately  70  degrees  west  of  north  and  the  dip  is  about  80 
degrees  to  the  northward.  In  the  second  level  the  vein  averages  probably  six  feet  or  more  in 
width. 

Another  shaft  has  a  depth  of  40  feet.  Work  has  been  discontinued  on  it  on  account,  it 
is  said,  of  bad  air.  This  shaft  lies  a  short  distance  south  of  the  one  just  described  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be  on  another  vein  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  main  vein  to  the  westward. 

The  swamp  lies  immediately  east  of  the  workings  and  makes  it  impossible  to  trace  the 
vein  farther  in  that  direction.  On  the  west  of  the  shaft  a  hill  runs  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  A  shallow  pit  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein  on  this  hill.  Farther  westward  the  vein 
is  covered  by  soil  and  brushwood. 

The  ore  is  quartz  which  carries  gold,  together  with  copper  pyrites.  Mill  tests  have  been 
made  and  it  is  said  the  s;old  values  can  be  extracted  by  the  free  milling  process. 

A  smaU  lake  lies  about  500  yards  to  the  north  of  the  workings.  It  has  a  length  of  about 
200  yards,  with  a  breadth  of  100  yards.  This  lake  is  on  lot  7  in  the  sixth  concession  and  is 
drained  by  a  creek  which  runs  through  the  swamp  northeast  of  the  mine.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  water  supply  is  available  for  any  mining  operations  that  may  be  undertaken. 

The  mine  is  reached  from  lake  Wahnapitae  by  a  road  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
From  this  point  across  the  lake  to  the  landing  place  or  end  of  the  road  running  to  Wahnapitae 
station  the  distance  is  8  miles.  The  length  of  the  latter  road  is  13  miles.  It  is  said  that 
a  winter  road  can  be  built  from  the  mine  to  the  railway  which  will  necessitate  travelling  only 
13  miles. 

The  buildings  consist  of  dining  and  sleeping  camps,  stable  and  boiler  house.  The  steam 
for  a  hoist  and  a  2^  in.  duplex  pump  is  obtained  from  a  12-h.p.  boiler.  Ten  men  are  employed. 

EMILY  GOLD  MINE. 

This  property  is  owned  by  the  Algoma  Commercial  Company  and  lies  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Missanabie,  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  232  miles 
northwest  of  Sudbury.  The  work  being  done  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  24th  October,  1902,  was 
in  connection  with  a  shaft,  7x9  in  size,  which  had  reached  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  felsite.  Another 
shaft,  6x8,  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  one  mentioned,  had  previously  been  sunk  but  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  hea\'y  flow  of  water  encountered.  Some  diamond  drilling 
had  also  been  done. 

The  workings  lie  about  a  quarter  mile  north  of  the  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  lake  and  the 
property  is  reached  by  canoe  from  the  railway  station.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
surrounding  the  openings  is  drift  covered.  As  the  weather  was  bad  at  the  time  of  my  hurried 
visit  I  did  not  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  but  they  seemed  to  be  of 
two  kinds,  felsite,  or  quartz  porphyry,  and  green  schist.  Similar  rocks  are  seen  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  canoe  route  from  the  railway,  the  former  being  intrusive  in  the  latter.  The  force 
consisted  of  6  men,  of  whom  5  were  miners,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  £.  M.  Dodds. 
As  Mr.  Dodds  was  absent  I  was  unable  to  learn  the  number  of  the  claim  and  the  extent  of 
the  company's  holdings  at  this  point. 

The  ore  where  penetrated  by  the  first  shaft  is  quartz  carrying  iron  pyrites  and  free  gold. 
The  second  shaft,  not  being  carried  down  on  the  vein,  was  not  in  ore. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  combined  cook  house  and  sleeping  camp  at  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  a  blacksmith  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shaft.  The  powder  house  is  about  a  quarter  mile 
from  the  workings. 

I  was  told  that  work  was  about  to  be  begun  on  another  property,  known  as  the  Goodrow, 
which  lies  about  15  miles  west  of  the  Emily.  Mr.  Dodds  was  said  to  be  superintending  the 
erection  of  camps  on  this  property. 
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MICHIPICOTON  GOLD  MIXES. 

Tb«  Gnoe  mine  became  a  producer  in  the  last  quarter  of  tbe  jear.  The  defeljpment  of 
this  propeitj  baa  eanaed  a  rerifal  of  interest  in  gold  mining  in  the  district  and  work  was 
being  done  on  leTeral  |»roperties.  As  mj  visit  wss  made  hue  in  NoTember,  when  the  surface 
was  cortttd  with  snow,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  the  more 
important  datms. 

Gra/ce  Mint. 

An  aoeomit  of  the  geology  and  other  chancteristirs  of  this  property  will  be  found  in  the 
last  and  earlier  repeats  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  P.  N.  ^iflben,  who  was  superiutendent  at  the  time  of  my  visit  but  who  has  since 
resigned,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  development  since  the  beginning  of  operations.  The 
recently  oonstructed  ten-stamp  mill  has  been  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Nissen  without  the 
services  of  a  millwright  and  is  a  credit  to  his  skill. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  drifts  at  this  mine  is  intended  to  simplify  description, 
but  as  It  is  unusual  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  it  before  proceeding  with  the  account  of  the 
different  lereli.  The  south  drift  of  the  first  level  is  known  as  A,  the  north  drift  as  B.  The 
south  drift  of  the  second  l^vel  is  called  C  and  the  north  D,  while  the  south  drift  of  the  third 
level  is  named  E  and  the  north  F. 

No,  1,  or  the  main  shaft,  has  a  depth  of  304  feet,  an  increase  of  96  feet  over  the  figures 
given  in  the  last  report.  A  and  B  drifts  are  unchanged,  having  a  length  of  68  and  183  feet 
respectively.  C  drift.  204  feet,  shows  an  increase  of  88  feet  ;  D,  115  feet,  unchanged  ;  E,  31 
feet,  and  F,  50  feet,  reprf-sent  new  work.  The  three  levels  are  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from 
one  another,  Stoping  in  B  measures  100  feet  in  length  with  an  average  height  of  20  feet 
from  the  floor.  There  Ib  an  upraise  in  A  of  16  feet.  A  winze  connects  B  and  D  at  a  distance 
in  from  the  shaft  of  57  feet  A  winze  has  been  sunk  in  C  to  a  aepth  of  5  feet  and  is  distant 
160  feet  from  the  shaft. 

The  shaft  house  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  ore  is  sorted  in  it  by  hand  before  being  sent 
to  the  mill.  Hoisting  is  now  done  by  means  of  a  2500  lb.  skip,  track  3  foot  gauge  with  back 
runners  to  the  bottom.  In  addition  to  the  mill  an  assay  office  and  three  houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  year.  A  new  dynamite  magazine  has  also  been  buOt.  It  is  situated 
40(i  feet  away  from  the  shaft  house  and  behind  a  rocky  bluff.  The  thawing  house  has  been 
removed  to  a  point  100  feet  distant  from  the  hoist  house . 

The  mschinery  for  the  mill  was  supilied  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company.  Ten  950-lb  - 
stamps  are  in  use  and  the  power  is  safficient  for  an  additional  10  The  mill  is  driven  by  a 
60-h.  p.  Corliss  engine,  ste%m  being  supplied  by  two  60-h.  p.  Mumford  boilers.  A  Blake 
crusher,  7x10  inches,  feeds  bins  of  60  tons  capacity.  A  friction  hoist,  drum  30  in.  diameter, 
24  in.  fsce,  run  by  belt,  is  used  for  hauling  ore  up  a  tramway  from  the  shaft  400  ft  north  of  the 
mill.  Three  6-foot  Frue  vanners  are  in  use  in  the  mill,  it  being  claimed  that  they  do  better 
work  on  this  ore  which  requires  to  be  crushed  very  fine  than  would  Wilfley  or  other  tables. 
Lamb's  automatic  tailings  sampler  is  placed  under  the  floor  of  the  mill. 

There  are  two  water  tanks,  capacity  5000  gallons,  supplied  by  Northey  pump,  .4-in.  suction 
and  3-in.  discharge,  with  water  from  the  lake. 

The  ore  bins  are  designed  for  large  capacity,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  ore  may  all  be 
run  out  without  shovelling. 

The  engine  room,  30x24  feet,  provides  space  for  an  air-ct^mpreasor  of  sufficient  size  when 
it  is  considered  advisable  to  instal  it. 

A  4-in.  pipe  leads  from  the  mill  to  the  mine  for  convoying  Htt>am  to  hoist  and  compressor. 
This  pipe  line  will  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  air  when  a  now  compressor  is  installed. 
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Above  the  en^ne  room  is  a  suitable  room  for  machine  shop  and  carpenter  shop.  The 
door  of  the  enc^ine  room  opens  directly  on  to  the  battery  floor. 

Among  the  features  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the  mill  are  the  absence  of  any 
launders  above  the  battery  floor,  there  bein^;;  absolutely  clear  space  around  the  plates.  The 
lighting  of  the  mill  is  particularly  good  and  the  building  is  heated  by  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine.  All  the  sills  of  the  building,  as  well  .as  the  batteries,  are  set  on  concrete  walls  which 
reach  to  bed  rock,  thus  making  the  foundations  free  from  the  destructive  action  of  frost  and 
also  preventing  vibration.  The  mill  site  is  well  chosen  and  very  little  blasting  was  required 
to  be  done  for  the  foundations.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  white-washed,  which  produces  a 
light  effect.  The  vanners  are  fitted  with  a  device  of  the  superintendent's  invention  which 
prevents  splashing  of  the  pulp  on  the  distributors.  Sheet-iron  funnels  are  fastened  to  the  top 
^f  the  distributing  box  into  which  the  pipe  carrying  the  pulp  leads.  There  is  also  an  improved 
device  for  holding  the  end  lipes  of  the  mortar  in  place.  It  is  very  simple  and  consists  of  a  lug' 
cast  on  to  the  end  line  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  mortar.  On  this  lug  a 
groove  is  cut  over  which  a  steel  spring  fork  passes.  The  fork  is  sprung  into  position  and  is 
held  by  a  small  tit  passing  into  the  hole  in  the  mortar. 

An  automatic  sampler,  also  a  contrivance  of  Mr  Nissen's,  was  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  battery  plates  for  taking  samples  of  battery  tailings  as  they  pasi  to  the  smalgam  trap,  before 
reaching  the  vanners.  It  consists  of  an  inch  pipe,  which  has  a  lenfj^th  equal  to  the  total  width 
of  the  plate.  In  this  pipe  a  slot  is  planed  through,  20-mesh  wide.  On  the  pipe  4  sheet-iron 
wings  will  be  fastened.  Pulp  dropping  on  this  causes  the  pipe  to  turn  so  that  each  time  the 
slot  comes  up  a  certain  amount  of  tailings  passes  through  the  pipe  from  which  it  runs  out  at 
the  lower  end,  the  pipe  being  in  a  slightly  inclined  position.  Arrangement  is  made  so  that  when 
the  pulp  enters  the  pipe  it  cannot  escape  except  through  its  end.  The  speed  of  the  sampler  is 
entirely  automatic,  depending  on  the  flow  of  the  pulp.  It  can  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  position  . 
at  will. 

The  mill  which  had  been  riinning  only  one  month  appeared  to  be  doing  excellent  work. 

The  concentrates,  which  are  being  stored  for  the  present,  consist  of  pyrite,  copper  pyrites 
and  mispickel.  They  are  said  to  average  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  ore  treated  and  assay  $43  to 
945  per  ton.     The  gold  shows  a  fineness  of  16.70  to  17.00. 

Manxman  Mine. 

No  mining  was  being  done  on  this  property  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  work  was  being 
energetically  pushed  in  the  completion  of  the  recently  erected  mill.  The  plant  is  to  consist  of 
20  stamps,  with  provision  for  10  more.  From  the  plates  the  pulp  is  to  go  to  electro-plated 
^[iffles,  a  new  device,  it  is  said,  which  is  manufactured  in  Denver  and  is  in  use  in  Colorado. 
From  the  riffles  the  pulp  passes  to  sizers,  Allis-Chalmers  pattern,  and  chenee  to  Frue  vanners. 
The  latter  are  to  be  of  two  kinds,  smooth  and  corrugated,  A  95-h.  p,  Corliss  engine  and  three 
boilers,  yet  to  be  selected,  are  to  be  installed.  The  mill  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
body  of  water  known  an  Mabel  lake. 

A  tramway  runs  from  the  top  of  the  mill  to  the  quarry  which  lies  about  1300  feet  northeast 
of  the  miU.  The  rock  in  the  quarry  is  claimed  to  be  all  gold-bearing,  but  there  is  a  narrow 
and  richer  vein-like  streak  running  through  it.  The  rock  masp,  in  which  the  quarry  is  located, 
as  exposed  strikes  north  and  south  and  has  a  width  of  at  least  300  feet.  If  this  all  contains 
pay  values  as  claimed,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  what  sized  plant  will  be  required  to  make 
a  profit.  An  ore  which  would  not  pay  with  a  20  or  30  stamp  mill  might  be  worked  at  a  profit 
with  a  much  larger  plant.  The  ore  body  was  not  sampled  by  the  writer  as  the  values  it 
carries  is  a  matter  which  concerns  only  the  owners  of  the  property. 
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The  superintendent  stated  that  no  mining  would  be  done  during  the  winter,  as  sufficient 
ore  was  blasted  out  in  the  quarry  to  keep  the  mill,  when  completed,  running  till  spring. 

The  shafts  and  other  workings  mentioned  in  the  last  report  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
present.  The  main  shaft  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  126  feet  and  to  be  timbered  down  to  a  depth 
of  120  feet,  with  manway  and  ladders  separate  from  the  hoisting  compartment.  At  the  100-foot 
level  a  drift  runs  nprth  18  feet.  The  south  drift  wbs  stated  to  be  23  feet  in  length  with  cross, 
cut  south  10  feet. 

The  quarry  referred  to  is  on  location  641.  The  workings  are  about  120  feet  in  length  with 
drift  30  feet  in  the  bottom  across  the  pay  streak. 

A  dynamite  house,  10x10  feet,  has  been  built.  It  lies  about  600  feet  south  of  the  quarry, 
with  rise  of  ground  between.  No  explosives  are  kept  in  it  at  present.  The  dynamite  is  stored 
at  the  main  shaft  half  a  mile  south  of  the  works. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  president,  M.  L.  Parker  of  Fort  Tates,  N.  D. ;  secretary, 
J.  J.  Nierling  of  Jamestown,  JN.  D.;  manager,  Angus  Gibson  of  Dululh.  Thirty  men  are 
employed  under  superintendent  J.  W.  Douglas. 

Other  Michipicoton  Gold  Claim*, 

A  plant  was  being  put  on  the  Mariposa.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  5-drill  air  compressor, 
Lidgerwood  double-acting  hoist  and  60  h.  p.  locomotive  boiler.  Dining  and  sleeping  camps 
and  an  engine  house  have  been  erected.  A  recent  fall  of  snow,  and  the  presence  of  water  in 
them,  prevented  my  making  an  examination  of  the  pits  and  surface  workings  on  this  property. 
Some  work  was  done  here  two  or  more  years  ago  and  some  stripping  more  recently.  In  the 
tenth  report  of  the  Bureau,  p.  139,  it  is  stated  that  a  shaft,  9x11  feet,  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  33  feet  and  two  pits  each  eleven  feet  deep  have  been  put  down.  Three  miners  were  at  work 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  squaring  up  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  preparatory  to  putting  in  a  collar* 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  vigorously  prosecute  development  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  in  place. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Lennox  have  charge  of  the  work,  but  were  not  present  at  the  time  I 
visited  the  property. 

I  was  told  that  a  contract  had  recently  been  let  to  sink  a  shaft  100  feet  deep  on  the 
Sunrise  claim. 

The  shaft  on  the  Cora  was  being  unwat^red  for  the  purpose  of  sampling  the  ore  body. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Nissen  furnished  me  with  information  concerning  claims  1102,  1103,  1104  and 
1105.  They  are  controlled  by  Messrs.  Francis  and  Dixon  and  1105  is  said  to  contain  a 
promising  vein.  The  vein  is  stated  to  have  a  width  in  places  of  10  feet  and  strikes  northwest 
and  southeast.  It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Fire  Sand  river  which  runs  through  1105,  on 
which  there  is  a  falls.  The  dip  of  the  vein  is  westward  and  its  width  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
river  is  5  feet.  A  water  power  on  the  Michipicoton  river  is  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
outcrops.  The  Anjigomi  road  passes  within  a  mile  of  the  vein.  The  ore  body  is  said  to  lie  near 
the  contact  of  diorite  and  greenstone.  The  quartz  is  mineralized,  carrying  pyrite  and  chaloo- 
pyrite.     Work  has  recently  been  done  on  some  of  these  claims. 

OPHIR  GOLD  MINE. 

This  property,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  a  few  years  ago.  waa  started  up 
again,  after  a  long  shut  down,  on  Ist  December,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  E.  L.  Lawyer 
&  Co.,  Mr.  J.  P.  McNolty  being  superintendent.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  on  December  lat 
ten  men  were  employed,  of  whom  only  two  were  miners. 

The  vertical  shaft  is  97  feet  deep  with  drift  to  the  east,  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  119 
feet,  and  north  cross-cut  of  40  feet.     It  is  proposed  to  put  a  new  shaft  down  through  an  old 


Helen  Mine :  The  last  of  Hematite  Hill. 


Helen  iron  mine. 
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Helen  iron  mine. 


Helen  iron  mine ;  Dining  hall,  sleeping  camps  tind  other  buildings. 
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Cape  Qar^ntua,  Lake  Superior. 


Stamp  mill,  Grace  gold  mine,  Michipicoton 
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Whiteflsh  rapids.  Lake  of  the  Woods. 


Ore  from  St.  Anthony  Keef  ;  Quartz  strinjrerjs  in  vrotogine. 
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stope  and  No.  1  winze.     The  vertical  shaft  will  serve  for  ventilation.     Timber  is  on  the  ground 
for  new  shaft  and  stopes. 

Drilling  was  formerly  done  by  hand.  A  4-drill  belt-driven  air  compreseor  and  a  40  h.  p. 
boiler  have  now  been  added  to  the  equipment,  together  with  a  20-h.p.  hoisting  engine  and  three 
air  drills. 

The  stamp  mill  is  said  to  be  in  good  repair. 

The  deposit  is  on  lot  12  in  the  third  concession  of  the  township  of  Galbraith,  and  is  distant 
16  miles  from  Bruce  Mines  Station.  It  is  described  in  the  third  and  fourth  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mmes. 

EMPRESS  GOLD  MINE. 

Desiriptinns  of  this  mine  will  be  found  in  former  reports  of  the  Bureau.  In  September 
ic  and  some  adjoining  cla*ms  were  examined  for  the  present  owners  by  Mr.  Charles  Brent, 
M.  E.,  of  Rat  Portage.  I  gathered  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Brent  that  his  opinion 
is  that  the  property  can  be  worked  to  advantage  if  it  is  handled  as  a  large  low-grade  proposition. 
A  much  larger  pUnt  wonld  need  to  be  installed  and  the  mining  operations  would  have  to  be 
conducted  under  the  best  direction.  If  this  were  done  Mr.  Brent  seemed  to  believe  that  a 
prflfit  could  be  made. 

The  properties  now  being  worked  in  the  district  west  of  Port  Arthur  can  be  classified 
geographically  as  follows  :  (1)  Those  tributary  to  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  ;  (2)  the 
Sturgeon  lake  claims  which  lie  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  ;  (3)  the  Manitou  and 
Eagle  lake  properties  south  of  this  railway  ;  and  (4)  the  mines  and  prospects  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

GOLD  PROPERTIES  ON  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN. 

During  the  past  year  two  gold  mines,  the  A.  L.  282,  and  the  Elizabeth,  have  been  under 
development  along  this  railway.  Work  has  been  done  on  one  or  two  others  but  was  suspended 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  ore  of  the  Tip  Top  mine  is  said  to  carry  important  gold  values 
but  this  mine  will  be  described  under  the  heading  of  copper  mines.  Operations  are  expected 
to  begin  on  the  S^pawe  lake  property  which  is  mentioned  in  former  reports. 

A.  L.  282  Mine. 

This  mine  is  being  operated  by  the  same  company  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  Mr. 
T.  R.  Jones  is  now  superintendent,  Mr.  Oeo.  Copeland  engineer  and  foreman,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
McLean  is  mine  captain  A  force  of  25  men  was  employed  during  the  summer,  but  in  the 
autumn  the  number  was  16,  of  whom  \9.  ware  miners. 

The  main  shaft,  to  which  work  has  been  confined  during  the  year,  is  212  feet  in  depth. 
First  level,  depth  113  feet ;  northeast  drift  210  feet,  an  increase  of  33  feet ;  southwest  drift, 
105  feet,  unchanged.  The  second  level  runs  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  northeast 
drift  244  feet  and  southwvst  179  feet,  these  drifts  representing  new  work.  Preparations  wore 
being  made  to  continue  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  and  it  is  expected  that  a  greater  width  of  ore 
will  be  passed  through  than  that  penetrated  by  the  second  level,  as  the  sump  in  the  southwest 
drift  of  this  level  has  been  sunk  in  massive  quartz. 

The  shaft  is  partitioned  off  to  the  second  level.  The  powder  house  has  been  put  in 
condition  as  ordered.  \  large  boiler  has  been  set  up  and  a  drying  room  has  been  made  out 
of  tlie  old  boiler  room 

A  trail  is  bting  rut  int^o  the  mine,  starting  at  a  point  on  the  railway  track  about  three 
miles  west  of  Kawin  station. 

The  rock  surrounding  the  mine  is  a  dark-colored  griuite  which  is  cut  through  by  a 
lighter  variety.  This  younger  granite  tends  to  possess  a  pegmatitic  structure,  and  the  dikes 
composed  of  it  frequently  show  faulting.     Date  of  inspection  1st  November. 

6m. 
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EliuiUth  Mitu. 

As  »  pnrC*  fall  AcouoDt  of  the  ore  bodies  ^nd  other  chancCensdcs  of  this  property  is 
girec  ID  the  Ust  report,  it  vill  oolv  be  uecemary  to  mratioo  chMiges  vhich  have  nnoe  taken 
p^aoe. 

Mr.  W.  H,  Johns,  at  one  time  of  the  Deloro  mne,  has  reomtly  been  appointed  mine 
capiLkin. 

At  thtr  time  of  mj  risit,  Ith  November,  no  mining  was  being  done,  bat  the  water  was  be- 
inz  kej-t  I  :zicpdd  oat  f4  the  workings.  All  the  e  nploye*  s  were  at  wor%  on  the  erection  of  a 
15-4tamp  znill.  The  plant,  which  has  aeen  little  serrice,  was  purchased  from  the  owners  of  the 
Deoca  mine,  on  which  property  it  was  erected  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  site  selected  lies  a 
sh^->rt  distance  from  the  shaft. 

Outidde  of  the  work  in  the  ma  n  shaft  the  development  done  since  the  date  of  the  last  in- 
spection consisu  of  20  feet  of  drifting  on  the  north  end  of  locatioTi  F  M.  171,  together  with 
some  sarface  work  on  a  recently  discovered  ore  bxly  which  lies  on  the  roadway  b  tween  the 
main  shaft  and  the  mill  site. 

The  depth  of  the  msin  shaft  is  unchansred:  Hr»t  level,  north  drift,  unchanged;  second  lev«l, 
north  drift.  230  feet  with  cross  cut  south  101  feet.  A  winze  in  the  second  level,  which  ii  185 
feet  north  ..f  the  shaft,  has  a  depth  of  70  ''eet.  The  north  drift  of  the  thirl  level  is  138  feet, 
with  winze.  115  feet  north  of  the  shaft,  35|  feet  deep.  The  south  drift  of  this  level  is  112  feet 
with  a  cp-sec-ut  east  about  20  feet. 

A  new  dynamite  house  has  been  built  and  othec  changes  made  according  to  instructions 
given  Tit  the  time  of  the  last  inspection. 

STURGEON*  L.AKE  REGIO.V. 

This  gold  mining  district  is  reached  in  summer  by  a  canoe  route  northward  from  Osaquan, 
a  siding  o  i  the  Canadian  Pacidc  railway,  which  lies  about  five  miles  west  of  Ignace  station. 
Sketches  of  the  geol'jgy  of  the  district  are  given  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
in  Summary  RepK^rts  for  1899.  pages  118  to  120,  and  for  1901,  piges  90  to  92  of  the  Geol<^cal 
Surrey.  <  Ottawa.  As  the  route  is  descri'  ed  in  these  reports  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
sceoant  of  it  in  this  place.  From  <  Huu)<ian  to  the  end  of  the  portage  into  Sturgeon  lake  the 
distance  by  canoe  im  about  50  railrs  with  easy  portas^es.  There  is  a  small  steamboat  on  the 
lake,  whi:rh  is  the  property  of  the  J;ick  Lak-f  Gold  Mining  company.  This  boat  does  a  general 
freight  and  passenger  businesa,  and.  arriving  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  one  has  ihe  option 
of  canoeing  up  to  the  gold  properties  or  of  travelling  on  the  steamer. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  lake,  July.  1902,  work  was  in*pii^res8  on  four  properties, 
and  more  or  leas  development  had  been  d«'ne  on  others  during  the  year. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Steele  and  the  company  represented  by  him  for 
the  facilititfs  with  which  he  so  kindly  furnished  me  for  visiring  various  parts  of  the  lake. 

^!f.  Anthony  Eft f. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Jack  Liake  Gold  Mining  company,  formerly  operators  in 
the  Seine  river  district.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Arthur  Bill  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
president,  and  G.  W.  Weadock,  secretary-tretsurer.  The  mine  staff  consists  of  J.  S.  Steele,  man. 
ager  ,K.  T.  Barnard,  assaver,  and  R   Andrew,  mine  captain. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  23  men  were  employed,  of  whom  U  were  miners.  Drilling  was 
being  done  by  hand,  but  four  steam  drills  are  on  the  pn>perty.  A  steam  hoist  was  in  use  at 
No.  3  shaft,  and  at  No.  2  a  horse  was  used  for  hoisting.  There  are  also  a  No.  5  Cameron  sink- 
ing pump  and  two  duplex  pumps.     The  workings,  which  are  near  the  shore  of  Conture  lake 
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are  about  one-third  mile  south-east  of  the  camp,  which  is  on  a  bay  of  Sturjjeon  lake.  The  build- 
ings at  the  camp  consist  of  manager's  office  and  assay  office,  dining  house,  storehouse  and 
stable.  The  dynamite  house,  16  by  20  feet,  lies  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one-half  mile  across  the 
bay  from  the  camp,  which  is  on  location  B  G  164. 

The  holding*  of  the  company  include  B  G  151,  152,  163,  154,  168  and  H  W  699.  The 
workings  are  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  between  B  G  151  and  152. 

The  surface  cuts,  pits  and  shafts  extend  along  the  surface  for  a  distance  of  1,140  feet. 
The  disturbed  zone,  or  so  called  reef,  rises  to  a  height  of  40  feet  above  Couture  lake. 

The  workings  are  near  the  contact  of  granite,  protogine,  and  green  or  grey  schists  and 
schistose  quartz  porphyry.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  character  of  the  green  schists  was 
originnlly,  but  they  were  probably  traps  and  related  materials.  The  schists  are  older  than 
the  quartz  porphyry  which  protrudes  through  them  at  different  points.  This  relationship  be- 
tween these  rocks  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  described  in  former  reports  "as  occurring 
in  various  localities  in  the  southej-n  part  of  the  Rainy  River  district  and  elsewhere  in  this 
region. 

After  the  eruption  of  the  quartz  porphyry  a  disturbance  took  place  which  subjected  this 
rock  and  the  accompanying  green  schist  to  great  pressure  and  caused  them  to  take  on  a 
schistose  or  laminated  structure.  At  or  about  this  time  openings  or  fissures  were  made  through 
these  rocks  which  were  invaded  by  molten  material.  On  cooling  and  solidification  this  material 
gave  rise  to  granite.  As  the  grai)ite  cooled  contraction  took  place,  with  the  result  that  a  line 
of  fracture  or  disturbance  was  formed  which  does  not  follow  the  contact,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
but  crosses  it,  its  south  end,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ore  bodies,  being  in  the  green  schist  and  its 
north  end  in  the  shattered  granite.  No  doubt  had  the  contact  between  the  granite  and  the 
schist  followed  a  straight  line,  the  line  of  fracture  would  have  paralleled  it  more  closely.  The 
contact  at  this  point  is  quite  irregular.  There  has,  however,  been  some  disturbance  along  the 
line  of  contact,  as  masses  of  quartz  are  found  along  it,  stretching  northeastward  from' No.  2 
shaft. 

For  structural  purposes,  so  far  as  their  relation  to  the  granite  is  concerned,  the  green 
schist  and  quartz  porphyry  may  be  considered  to  be  identical,  as  the  granite  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  one  that  it  does  to  the  other.  This  is  worthy  of  attention  as  the  quartz  por- 
phyry and  the  granite  possess  almost  exactly  the  same  color,  and  the  former  I  found  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  latter.  When  attention  is  once  directed  to  the  structure  of  the  two  rocks  the 
resemblance  disappears.  The  quartz  porphyry  is  more  perfectly  laminated  and  its  quartz 
grains  which  are  set  in  a  rather  fine-grained  ground-maes,  are  more  prominent  than  those  in 
the  granite.  In  chemical  composition  the  two  rocks  are  similar.  Their  structure  depends  on 
the  conditions  of  cooling  of  the  molten  material  from  which  they  were  formed. 

The  granite  shows  evidence  of  disturbance  over  a  width  of  200  feet  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  In  places  it  is  much  fissured  and  shattered,  the  openings  thus 
made  being  filled  with  quartz  which  frequently  surrounds  fragments  of  the  granite.  This  mix- 
ture of  quartz  and  altered  granite  or  quartz  andschist  represents  the  ore,all  of  which  is  said  to  be 
gold-bearing.  With  the  exception  of  the  diflference  in  character  of  the  fragments  of  rock  mixed 
with  the  quartz  the  ore  occurring  in  the  granite  and  in  the  green  schist  shows  a  great  similar- 
ity. The  associated  minerals  are  pyrite,  zinc  blende,  galena  and  occasionally  free  gold.  There 
is  also  at  times  some  calcite  with  the  quartz.  The  writer  did  not  attempt  to  sample  the  deposit, 
but  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  great  width  of  ore  deposited  at  the  surface  which  seems  not 
to  differ  very  much  in  character  from  point  to  point. 

The  main  workings  follow  a  line  which  runs  approximately  ten  degrees  east  of  north.  The 
most  southern  is  a  pit,  No.  6,  12  feet  deep,  near  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  of  Couture  lake. 
From  this  pit  to  No.  3  shaft  the  distance  is  about  60  yards.      This  shaft  and  the  pit  both  lie  in 
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the  green  schist  to  the  east  of  the  liae  of  contact.  From  No.  3  to  the  boil*>r  and  hoist  house 
the  distance  is  15  yards,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  pit  from  which  water  is  being  pumped  is  25 
yards.  From  this  pit,  which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  line  of  contact,  to  the  pit  on  the  contact 
the  distance  is  35  yards.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ore  body  at  the  latter  pit  can  be  seen  to 
dip  strongly  to  the  east.  Shaft  N^o.  2  lies  30  yards  to  the  north  of  it,  and  a  shallow  opening  lies 
30  yards  north  of  the  shaft.  30  yards  farther  north  i%  the  large  open  cut  which  runs  into 
the  hill  side. 

Shaft  No.  3  is  7  X  13  ft.  in  cross  section  and  has  a  depth  of  100  feet.  A  crosscut  was  being 
driven  east  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  it  had  attained  a  length  of  16  feet.  There  was  also  a 
crosscut  of  6  feet  to  the  west.  The  depth  of  No.  2  shaft  is  lOOfeat.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
shaft  a  drift,  then  17  f'^et  in  length,  was  being  driven  east.  The  open  cut,  known  as  No.  1, 
runs  westward  into  the  hillside  a  distance  of  71  feet  and  has  a  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  back  end. 
The  pit,  No.  4,  at  the  contact,  is  15  feet  in  depth.  Shafts  Nos.  2  and  3  are  not  timbered  but 
material  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  ground. 

English  River  Odd  Mining  Company. 

The  property  being  worked  by  this  company,  formerly  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Mining  Com- 
pany, is  commonly  known  as  the  Dawson  mine. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  President,  J.  Ross,  of  Parry  Sound  ;  treasurer,  H.  J. 
Taylor,  of  St.  Catharines  ;  secretary,  J.  E.  Varley,  of  St.  Catharines.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
C.  E.  Eve  was  in  charge  of  the  development  work.  The  holdings  include  locations  BG  155  to 
159  inclusive,  about  200  acres. 

The  workings  consist  of  a  shaft  64  feet  deep,  and  an  open  cut,  near  the  shaft,  which  has  a 
lenfl^th  of  70  feet  and  an  average  depth  of  about  10  feet,  following  the  vein.  Several  pits  have 
been  put  down  and  stripping  has  been  done  on  other  parts  of  the  locations.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  wprk  was  confined  to  the  open  cut  and  shaft.  In  the  latter,  which  is  timbered  down  to  a 
depth  of  24  feet,  a  cross-cut  was  being  driven  east  from  a  depth  of  60  feet.  Hoisting  was  being 
done  at  the  shaft  by  a  whim.     The  employees  numbered  14. 

There  are  twelve  buildings  on  the  property,  including  stamp  mill,  assay  office,  blackamith 
shop  and  houses  for  staff  and  men.  1  he  dynamite  house  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  one- half 
mile  from  the  camp. 

The  mill  consists  of  a  log  building  equipped  with  machinery,  supplied  by  the  Jeuckea 
Machine  company,  consisting  of  10  stamps,  40  h.p.  boiler,  Blake  crusher  and  other  accessories 
if  such  plants. 

At  the  point  where  the  most  work  has  been  done  the  strike  of  the  vein  is  approximately 
parallel  with  dikes  of  granite  which  cut  through  the  screen  sehist  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
vein  lies  in  the  schist  and  dips  to  the  eastward  or  away  from  the  lake  at  an  angle  of  about  65^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  ore  body  here  is  considerably  different  from  that 
at  the  St.  Anthony  Reef.  Ic  will  also  be  evident  from  the  amount  of  development  done  that 
the  mill  has  been  erected  prematurely.  The  ore  is  high-grade,  but  to  prove  that  there  is  suffici- 
ent of  it  to  supply  a  m*ll  will  require  the  expenditure  of  considerable  more  capital. 

Some  rich  specimens  of  gold  in  quartz  are  found  in  the  shaft  and  open  cut  Associated 
minerals  are  pyrite,  galena,  blende,  and  a  little  copper  in  the  native  state.  These  minerals 
would  be  obtained  as  cone  ntrates  in  milling  operati-ns.  and  if  -n  paying  quantities  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  some  smelter  to  be  treated. 

On  a  cUim  lying  immediately  east  of  the  Dawaon  property,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  trail,  a  mass  of  quarts,  somewhat  remarkable  on  account  of  itu  richness,  was  f  .und  a  couple 
of  vears  ago.  The  claim  is  c  >mmonly  known  as  the  White  Prospect,  but  at  the  tim«  of  my  visit 
the  title  was  in  dispute.  The  mass  of  quartz  referred  to  consisted  originally,  it  is  said,  of  a 
large  angular  piece  of  vein  matter,  weighing  15  or  20  tons,  which  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  awamp^ 
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apparently  quite  isolated  from  rocks  in  place.  Owing  to  the  quartz  carrying  large  grains  and 
nuggets  of  free  gold  it  had,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  been  completely  broken  up  by  hammers  and 
sledges,  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  prospectors,  into  pieces,  the  largest  of  which  were  only  a  tew 
inches  in  diameter.  Many  fine  specimens,  it  is  siid,  were  obtained,  and  in  exs mining  the 
material  remaining  we  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  '*  shows  "  of  gold.  This  mass  which  gives 
one  a  good  idea  of  the  richness  of  some  of  the  quartz  of  the  district  appeared  to  me  not  to  have 
been  far  removed  from  its  parent  ledge.  It  is  said  to  have  been  very  angular  and  hence  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  transported  by  glaciers  any  great  distance.  It  would  look  as  if  it  were 
a  portion  of  a  vein  which  probably  projected  a  short  distance  above  the  surrounding  surface 
on  account  of  the  wall  ruck  being  more  readily  acted  on  by  agents  of  denudation.  It  would 
also  seem  that  the  mass  had  fallen  or  been  shoved  over,  probably  by  a  glacier,  and  perhaps 
carried  a  short  distance.  To  the  southward,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so,  a  quartz  vein  was 
seen  in  place.  If  this  vein  is  continuous  under  the  surface,  and  its  strike  does  not  change,  it 
must  pass  almost  directly  under  the  now  broken-up  mass  of  quartz  which  has  been  described. 
My  attention  was,  however,  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  quartz  which  dccurs  in  place  in  the 
rock  contains  much  lower  values  in  gold  than  did  the  loose  angular  mass.  While  this  is  true, 
it  is  no  proof  that  the  two  were  not  orif^inally  part  of  one  and  the  same  vein.  It  Lb  well  known 
that  a  vein,  although  its  width  may  not  vary,  may  show  a  great  diflference  in  vi^ues  from  point 
to  point.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  wall  rock,  and  in 
other  ways.  Examples  of  this  have  been  observed  in  this  region.  The  Mikado  vein,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  found  to  carry  high  gold  values  where  it  is  confined  by  granite  walls,  and  to 
show  much  lower  value  where  it  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  rock.  The  dip  of  the 
part  of  the  vein  which  is  in  place  on  the  White  property  Lb  eastward. 

United  t^fMtes  Odd  Mining  Company. 

This  company  was  the  third  largest  operator  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  during  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  31st  July,  eight  men  were  employed  but  no  mining  was  being  done, 
and  shortly  afterwards  all  operations  ceased.  Ore  from  No.  2  prospect  was  being  treated  in 
the  two-stamp  I'remaine  mill.  Shaft  No.  1  near  the  mill  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  100  feet, 
with  cross  section  6x8  feet,  and  is  filled  with  water.  It  is  also  said  to  be  timbered  and  to 
have  a  manway  separate  from  the  hoisting  compartment.  No.  3  is  near  the  water's  edge.  It 
has  a  depth  of  60  feet  and  is  provided  with  a  collar,  but  is  otherwise  untimbered.  There  is  also 
a  combined  open  cut  and  tunnel  which  runs  about  125  feet  N.  60"  W.  into  the  hillside.  No. 
2  shaft,  which  lies  back  on  the  hill,  is  70  feet  deep  but  has  been  abandoned. 

The  plant  consists  of  the  mill,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  two  steam  hoists,  three 
steam  drills,  three  sinking  pumps,  together  with  other  machinery.  The  buildings  on  this 
property,  known  as  No.  1,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  another  holding  of  the  company 
which  lies  at  some  distance  across  the  bay,  consist  of  combined  cook  and  sleeping  camp,  office, 
store  house  and  blacksmith  shop,  in  addition  to  the  mill  and  other  strut,  tures.  The  dynamite 
house  is  on  an  island,  one-quarter  mile  from  No.  1  mine. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are :  E.  G.  Filer,  president ;  A.  V.  McAlvay,  of  Mauistee, 
Mich.,  secretary  ;  E.  A.  Shores,  jr.,  manager. 

A  brief  visit  was  made  to  the  No.  2  prospect  of  this  company.  Here  a  tunnel  eighty  or 
ninety  fe«t  in  length,  runs  into  the  side  hill  from  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  At  the  inner 
end  of  the  tunnel  a  crosscut  has  been  driven  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  to  the  west.  The  vein 
has  been  partially  uncovered  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  south-west  of  the  ehore. 
The  walls  are  granite,  specimens  of  which  show  little  decomposition  or  alteration  at  the  point 
where  the  wall  rock  and  the  quartz  of  the  vein  form  a  junction.  The  quartz  is  irregular  in  form 
and  the  walls  are  not  clear  cut.     Much  of  the  quartz  is  dark  in  color. 
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The  manager  being  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  was  unable  to  get  a  list  of  the  locations 
c^^ntrolled  by  the  company.  The  main  or  No.  1  camp  where  the  mill  is  situated  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  King's  bay  and  the  workings  on  No.  2  claim  are  on  location  BG  136.  Thus  both 
camps  are  not  far  distant  from  the  upper  end  of  the  narrows  « hich  connects  the  upper  and 
lower  ex|>anBes  of  Sturgeon  lake.  King's  bay  runs  westward  from  near  the  lower  end  of 
North  bay. 

S\fmmes*  Prospect. 

Following  the  shore  of  the  North  bay  southward  from  the  camp  at  the  ^t.  Anthony  Reef, 
the  next  property  on  which  work  of  importance  has  been  done,  is  known  as  Symmes'  location, 
B  G  138  and  adjoining  claima.  The  strike  of  the  vein  which  occurs  in  granite  is  approxim- 
ately north  and  south  and  the  dip  is  to  the  westward.  No  work  was  being  done  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  but  I  was  told  that  the  most  southern  of  the  two  shafts  had  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet 
and  it  measured  6x8  feet  in  cross-section.  The  vein  has  been  stripped  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  feet.  The  north  shaft  is  about  twenty-tive  feet  dis*:ant  from  the  one  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  It  has  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet.  Sttipping  has  been  done  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  west  of  the  north  shaft  and  east  fifteen  feet.  The  quartz  at  the  bottom 
of  the  north  pit  is  said  to  have  a  width  of  eighteen  inches.  The  vein  cannot  be  traced  very 
far  as  the  south  end  of  the  exposure  disappears  under  a  swamp  and  the  north  is  covered.  The 
vem  is  about  9  feet  wide  just  north  of  the  north  shaft,  but  its  width  is  variable.  The 
vein  matter  consists  of  rather  dark  quartz,  carr>  ing  iron  pyrites,  dark  zincblende  and  occasion- 
ally visible  gold.  The  granite  through  which  the  vein  runs  is  porphyritic  in  character  like  that 
which  shows  at  various  points  on  the  shores  of  Sturgeon  lake 

Fr-m  these  openings  the  vein  can  be  picked  up  at  one  or  two  points  going  noith  ward 
'owards  the  shore  nnd  an  outcrop  on  a  small  island  B  G  60  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  it, 
judging  fiom  the  strike. 

Prospects  on  Cmitnre  Lake. 

In  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  St.  Anthony  Reef  a  brief  visit  was  paid  to  a  number 
of  other  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake.  Location  B  G  170  includes  an  island  of  eight 
acres  in  the  lake.  A  bo<ly  of  quartz  which  sometimes  has  a  width  of  25  or  30  feet  occurs  on 
this  island.  Its  strike  is  towards  the  northeast, parallel  in  a  general  way  with  that  of  the  green 
schist  through  which  it  runs.  At  times,  however,  the  quartz  breaks  across  the  strike  of  the 
schist,  the  ore  body  not  being  bounded  by  definite  walls.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on 
the  dep)8it.  The  quartz  in  peaces  carries  a  small  amount  of  copper  pyrites  and  iron  pyrites,  as 
well  as  a  little  tourmaline.  Messrs.  Forget.  Rowan  and  Daigle  control  the  property.  The  ore 
is  said  to  pan  well  in  places.  A  sample  which  I  took  across  a  considerable  width  of  the 
deposit,  being  careful  not  to  g^rt  above  the  average  value,  gave  $2.75  in  gold  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs. 

A  small  island  lyin^  to  the  south  hiS  a  large  outcrop  of  quartz  on  its  southern  end. 

On  the  large  island  to  the  east  of  the  one  just  mentioned  a  quaitz  vein  carrying  some 
iron  pyrites  runs  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  enclosing  chloritic  schist  It  has  been  stripped 
and  opened  up  at  a  number  of  points  for  a  distance  of  200  or  300  yards.  The  dip  of  the  vein 
is  towards  the  east. 

On  the  east  side  of  Couture  lake  and  somewhat  southeast  of  the  property  just  described  is 
what  is  known  as  Martin's  ulaim,  H  W  686.  Its  characteristics  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
last  mentioned  claim. 

A  little  work  was  being  done  on  a  claim  that  was  unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but 
which  has  since  been  laid  out  as  location  H  W  747.  It  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  o^ 
Couture  lake  and  near  the  portage  which  runs  from  this  body  of  water  into   the  northeast 
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bay  of  Sturfi[ecin  lake.     The  quartz  exposed  iu  a  pit  was  seen  to  be  smoky  or  dark  colored,     fn 
atructure  the  deposit  is  similar  to  the  last  two  claims  mentioned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  or  four  claims  last  referrt^d  to  possess  characteristics  in 
common  in  that  the  ore  bodies  are  quartz  veins  in  schist,  the  strikes  of  the  vein  and  enclosing 
rock  being  approximately  the  same.  They  thus  differ  in  structure  from  the  St.  Anthony  Reef 
and  the  Symmes  location. 

The  rock  on  B  G  170  and  some  of  the  other  claims  on  Couture  lake  may  be  described  as 
chlorite  schist,  but  in  places  it  passes  into  or  is  closely  associated  with  bauds  of  more  massive 
diabase  and  related  trappean  rocks. 

Two  or  three  claims  were  examined  on  the  northeast  bay  or  arm  of  Sturgeon  lake.  On 
location  F  M  207,  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Gold  Estates,  the  strike  of  the  quartz 
vein  is  N.  lO**  E.,  and  the  dip,  where  it  can  be  determined,  is  to  the  westward.  Stripping  and 
other  work  has  been  done  alonsf  the  vein  at  points  for  a  distance  of  about  300  yards.  A  shaft, 
6x8  feet,  has  been  sunk  at  one  point.  As  it  was  filled  with  water  we  did  not  learn  its  depth. 
The  vein  lies  in  ch I ori tic  schist  which  is  in  contact,  near  the  south  end  of  the  vein,  with  vhat 
appears  to  be  squeezed  quartz  porphyry.  The  body  of  quartz  is  moife  vein-like  near  the  shaft. 
At  other  points  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  somewhat  irregular  segregation  in  the  schist 
The  minerals  associated  with  the  quartz  consist  of  small  quantities  of  pyrite,  copper  pyrites 
and  dolomite.  Che  camp  is  at  the  shore,  a  tra*l  about  150  yards  in  length  running  from  thi^ 
point  to  the  workings.     Quartz  porphyry  outcrops  along  the  shore. 

An  examination  was  made  of  a  number  of  claims  on  Belmore  bay  and  in  the  area  lying  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  easttvard.  Work  has  been  done  on  a  number  of  these,  but  no  operations 
were  being  carried  on  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  As  the  geological  characteristics  of  these  claims 
are  similar  to  those  already  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Anthony  Reef,  it  will  not 
be  neceesiry  to  enter  into  a  description  of  them.  Rich  quartz  has  been  found  on  a  number  of 
these  claims,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown,  by  further  development,  in  what  quantity  it  (  ccurs. 

On  a  trip  which  was  made  inland  from  the  shore  of  East  bay,  from  a  point  which  lies 
about  two  miles  south  of  Belmore  bay,  two  or  three  bculdeis  of  the  somewhat  rare  rock, 
nepheline  syenite,  were  found.  These  will  be  referred  to  again.  The  rocks  in  place  here,  a 
mile  or  less  in  from  the  shore,  consist  of  granite  in  contact  ^ith  a  highly  shattered  rock  of 
indefinite  character.     The  latter  is  highly  stained  in  places  with  iron  rust. 

STURGEON  LAKE  TO  SAVANT  LAKE. 

I  was  advised  that  of  the  two  routes  from  Sturgeon  t  >  Savant  lake  the  one  leading  from  the 
Northeast  b-^y  or  arm  of  the  former  was  easier,  especially  during  dry  weather,  than  that 
running  from  the  north  bay. 

The  first  portage  from  the  head  of  the  northeast  bay  is  over  a  half  mile  in  length  and  runs 
in  a  northeast  direction.  There  is  considerable  soft  ground  on  the  trail.  The  next  body  of 
water  is  a  marshy  pond  about  200  yards  long.  Then  there  is  a  portage  of  about  the  same 
length  which  leads  to  a  small  pond.  From  here  the  route  follows  a  small  creek  a  short  distance 
to  a  lake  which  has  a  bay  stretching  eastward  about  three  miles.  *  The  general  direction  of  this 
lake  is  however  about  northwest. 

The  rocks  observed  along  this  part  of  the  route  from  Sturgeon  lake  may  be  described  in  ^ 
general  way  as  greenstone  schist.  The  lake  referred  to  is  known  to  the  prospectors  by 
the  name  of  Nine-mile  lake.  Near  its  upper  end  the  route  turns  off  throufl;h  a  narrows  and 
runs  about  north  one  mile  to  the  foot  of  the  portage.  Although  this  lake  is  called  Nine- 
mile  lake,  the  distance  we  travelled  on  it  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  six  or  seven  miles. 
The  portage  we  followed  out  of  it  is  over  a  mile  in  length  and  is  across  muskeg  for  the  greate^ 
part  of  the  distance. 
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At  the  north  end  of  the  portage  one  bay  of  the  Uke  which  the  roate  ctomm  ttretdies  to  the 
northeast  and  mns  about  three  miles  to  a  chain  of  portables  which  lead  to  lake  Nipigon. 

The  other  arm  of  the  hike  which  our  route  foilowed  runs  to  the  northwest  one-quarter  mile. 
Then  there  is  a  pull  up  a  small  rapid,  on  the  north  shore,  info  a  lake  which  is  about  one- half 
mile  long.  Then  up  a  creek  one-half  mile  from  the  west  end  of  the  lake  to  a  pond-like  expansion 
and  a  portage  running  off  from  the  south  side  of  a  little  faUs.  This  portage  is  a  little  over 
100  yards  long.  The  rock  here  ie  granite,  as  it  is  also  on  the  lake  below.  From  here  the  route 
runs  west  200  yards  around  a  point.  This  lake  is  given  the  name  Granite  by  the  prospectors, 
the  rock  of  this  name  showing  distinctly  on  its  nor  heast  shore.  We  canoed  up  Granite  lake 
three  mile^,  the  rou  e  turning  to  the  northeast  and  the  portage  running  from  its  east  shore 
a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  lake.  The  portage  is  abjut  35  chains  in  length  over 
schistose  rocks  and  begins  by  a  dimb  up  a  hilL  The  trail  is  good,  much  better  than  those 
crossed  since  leaving  Sturgeon  lake,  as  the  route  from  the  north  bay  of  this  lake  joins  that 
which  we  followed  in  Gr^inite  lake.  All  the  travel  from  the  two  routes  passes  over 
this  one  portage.  After  this  portage  a  pretty  lake  about  3  miles  long,  which  extends 
from  the  portage  in  a  direction  vomewhst  east  of  north,  is  passed  through.  This  lake  has 
regular  shores  and  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad.  The  portage  goes  out  of  the  east  bay 
»  nd  a  creek  runs  from  the  northwest  bay  to  Savant  lake.  Ilie  rock  on  the  shures  is  green  schist. 
The  portage  leading  to  Savant  lake  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length  and  the  trail  is  ^ood. 
A  small  creek  of  good  spring  wster  ?s  to  be  found  in  the  ravine  just  east  of  the  north  end  of  the 
portsge. 

The  other  route  between  the  two  lakes  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Mclnnes,  who  states 
that  leaving  the  north  arm  or  bay  of  Sturgeon  lake  by  a  Bmall  brook,  entering  ten  miles  north 
of  the  outlet  and  ascending  the  brook  for  two  miles,  a  portage  of  two  miles  leadii  to  a  lake 
about  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  head  of  this  lake  a  portage  of  thirty-  five  chains  i  uns  to  a 
long  narrow  lake.  Granite  lake,  extending  north  for  over  four  miles.  The  remaining  two  port- 
ages and  lake,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  lying  between  Granite  lake  and  Savant  are  common 
te  this  route  and  the  one  from  the  northeast  bay  of  Stuvgeon  lake  and  need  not  be  a^ain 
described. 

SAVANT    LAKE    PLACERS. 

A  brief  description  of  Savant  or  Musif  omigut  lake  is  given  in  the  Summary  Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  for  1901,  pages  92  and  93.  It  is  also  referred  to  on  pageb  175  and  180  of 
the  Report  of  the  Survey  and  Elzplomtion  of  Northern  Ontario,  1900,  published  by  the  Crown 
Lands  Department,  where  it  is  wrongly  identified  with  Wahbahkimmung  lake. 

Mr.  Mclnne«,  in  the  Summary  Report  mentioned,  states  that  his  log  survey  of  the  lake 

proved  'Uhat  there  was  little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  real  lake  and  its  representation 

on  existing  maps.'* 

'*  We  found  it "  he  says,  *'  to  be  a  little  over  23  miles  in  length  in  a  direction  about  N  20** 
£.  havi'ig  a  central  portion  forming  the  main  lake  eleven  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide,  with  a 
number  of  bays  of  consi'terable  length  branching  from  it.  The  Huronian  belt  of  Sturgeon  lake 
was  found  to  be  continuous  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  two  arms,  oub  running  northerly 
to  the  outlet  and  the  otht  r  north-easterly,  extending  into  the  granite-gneisses  on  either  side  of 
the  central  belt. 

**  The  lake  is  characterized  by  many  shallow  bays,  that  are  divided  from  one  another  along 
the  shore-line  by  long  and  irreguUr,  rocky  points,  and  at  their  heads,  by  areas  of  swamp.  The 
central  part  of  the  lake  shows  wide  expanses  of  deep  water,  while  the  narrower  parts  and  the 
bays  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  shallow,  long  stretches  having  only  a  few  inches  of  water 
covering  a  bottom  of  slimy  mud.  The  forest  growth  is  for  the  most  part  of  small  size  and  con- 
sists principally  of  black  spruce,  poplar  a  d  white  birch,  with  occasional  red  and  white  pine. 
This  is  the  hight  st  latitude  (about  60**  36')  in  which  I  have  observed  the  white  pine  in  this 
district. 

*'The  Huronian  rocks  are  of  the  usuhI  kinds,  with  a  large  proportion  of  massive  igneous 
^ypes,  and  include  a  considerable  thickness  of  schists,  couglomerMtes  and  quartzites,  similar  to 
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those  that  occur  in  the  Bame  belt  at  Sturgeon,  Abram  and  Yermilioii  lakes.  A  drift-covered 
area  or  basin  similar  to  those  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  occupies  part  of  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  coLtral  part  of  the  lake  The  close  resemblance  of  this  drift  area  to  that  at 
Lac  Seul  makes  it  probable  that  they  are  similarly  derived  That  at  Lac  Seul  seems  to  have 
been  laid  down  at  the  foot  of  a  glacial  barrier  that  cut  off  the  draina  e  to  the  north,  and  so 
formed  a  lake  basin  between  it  and  the  higher  land  to  the  south.  Pebbles  in  this  drift  con- 
tain fi  sails  that  seem  to  be  of  Devonian  age  and  are  probably  derived  from  strata  of  that  age, 
occurring  to  the  noith  near  Hudson's  bay.  The  derivation  of  the  drift  about  this  lake  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  colours  of  gold  have  been  obtained  from  it." 

The  south  end  of  Savant  lake  is  narrow  and  is  split  at  the  southern  extremity  into  two 

channels,  the  more  western  beiitg  the  one  the  portage  enters.     The  river  from  the  last  lake 

parsed  through  enters  '  avant  by  a  little  falls  a  short  distance  up  the  west  shore.     About  five 

miles  up  trom  the  end  of  the  portage  is  a  deserted  Hudson  Bay  post  on  the  west  shore  near  the 

foot  of  the  natrows  which  connects  the  Urger  northern  expanse  of  the  lake  with  the  smaller 

southt  m  portion.     The  bay  on  which  the  post  is  situated  has  a  sand  b  ach  and  a  sand  hill  lies 

a  short  distance  inland. 

As  gold  had  been  reported  to  occur  in  important  amounts  m  the  sands  and  gravel  from 
pome  parts  of  the  lake,  we  panned  samples  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  with  the  object  of 
Terifying  the  iep«  rts  if  possible.  We  found,  however,  no  '*  colors  "  in  a  Lumber  of  pinnings. 
taken  from  the  beach  and  from  the  hill  inland.  A  couple  of  large  double  handfuls  taken  by 
m>self  along  the  shore  about  100  yards  west  of  the  post,  and  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  gave 
one  color  of  good  size  and  shot  like  form.  The  point  from  which  this  i>ample  was  taken  lies, 
ab  lilt  8  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  which  was  then,  July,  at  a  high  level  for  the  time 
of  year.  The  sand  from  which  the  sample  was  taken  is  very  fine  grained,  light  in  color  and 
occurs  in  layers.  Other  samples  of  the  same  (and  gave  no  indication  of  gold  on  panning,  lead- 
ing to  the  presumption  that  the  precious  metal  in  the  free  state  is  very  sparingly  or  very 
unevenly  distributed  through  this  sand,  or  that  it  was  present  in  the  one  panning  simply  by 
accident.  Rock,  green  schist,  is  exposed  in  place,  a  short  distance  back  from  the  shore  at  this 
point.  It  contains  stringers  <  f  quartz  and  is  more  or  less  rusted.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
gold  in  some  of  the  sands  may  have  come  from  no  great  distance. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther  up  sand  is  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  canoe  channel  and 
sho.vs  quite  distinctly  at  a  point  where  at  one  time  there  was  an  Indian  village  on  the  east  side 
of  the  route.  Some  pits  have  been  sunk  along  the  west  shore  which  will  be  referred  to  again. 
They  lie  a  short  distance  south  of  the  north  end  of  the  narrows. 

Crossii  g  a  wide  expanse  of  the  lake  from  the  head  of  the  narrows,  we  came  to  a  large 
island,  which  we  shall  call  island  No.  1.  At  the  south  end  of  this  island,  sand  is  exposed,  and 
some  pits  have  been  sunk  in  it  i.ot  far  from  the  water's  level.  From  a  number  of  pans  of  the 
sand  we  obtained  only  one  color.  There  is  much  magnetite  in  the  sand  and  the  shore  is 
built  up  of  gravel.  On  the  not  th  end  of  this  island  there  is  a  high  sand  hill  covered  with 
a  growth  of  beautiful  Norway  pine  of  medium  size.  This  pine  is  of  second  growth,  as  is 
evident  from  one  or  two  burnt  stubs  which  we  saw  still  standing.  One  color  was  obtained 
from  a  sample  taken  from  the  top  cf  this  hill.  The  deposits  on  the  hill  and  island  are  gravel 
rather  than  sand,  and  are  composed  of  pebbles  of  all  kinds  of  white  and  other  colored  quaitz, 
granite,  quartz  porphyry,  green  schist  and  small  pebbles  of  jasper.  It  is  from  all  appearances  a 
glacial  deposit.     One  or  two  pebbles  of  fos^iliferous  rocks  were  also  obtained. 

Since  the  deposit  consists  of  such  a  variety  of  pebbles  and  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  re- 
gion have  been  proved  to  contain  more  or  less  gold  in  numerous  places,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  occasional  grains  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  deposit  resembles  that  which  covers 
the  area  surrounding  the  height  of  land  at  various  points. 

Bock  is  in  place  on  the  south-west  point  of  this  large  island.  It  is  green  schist.  Some 
boulders  of  Taried  composition  are  found  imbedded  in  the  sand.      They  have  diameters  up  to 
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two  feet  or  more.  Magnetite  shows  distinctly  in  every  pan.  In  the  pits  which  have  been  sunk 
ne^r  the  shore  ir  can  be  seen  that  coarse  sravel  in  layers  about  two  feet  in  thickness  overlies 
the  sand,  giving  evidence  that  the  bank  has  been  worked  over. 

On  the  next  large  island  which  lies  to  the  north,  deposits  of  similar  material  are  found. 
The  islands  along  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  composed  of  rock  in  place. 

While  the  sand  and  gravel  show  very  little  gold  in  panning  they  do  show  values  in  the 
(^ecious  metal  by  tire  assay.  These  values  come  from  material,  which  is  probably  more  or  less 
refract'^ry  in  the  rusty  fragments  of  rock  in  the  grave).  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
gold  can  be  extracted  by  placer  methods. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  fire  assay  of  samples  collected  by  the  writer  : 

FIRE   ASSAYS    OF    SAND    AND    GRAVEL    FROM    SAVAXT     LAKE. 


Locality. 


Weight  of 
sample. 


Sample  taken  100  yards  w»  st  of  old  H.  R.  Co. '«  Po8^,  and  8 

feft  abovA  garface  of  water,  July  28ch j  2  lb.  14  rz. 

Two  or  three  miles  north  n|  H.  B.  C'*.'§.   Po»t,  from  nomel 
pita  on  »hore  on  west  side  of  the  cance  chsDnel 

Prom  top  of  hill  on  northern  pat  t  vf  iMlaod  No.  I 

Ditto 

From  opfnwg  in  bank,  cear  shore  If  vel,  f^n  southwest  point 
of  ipland  .No.  1 

Ditto.     From  pit  4  f*»et  r^eep.  

Ne^r  top  (  f  hill  on  island  m>rth  cf  No.  I 

Ditto.     Fr.  m  top  of  hill 


2  )b.  12  OS. 
lib.  4oz 
31b. 

2  lb.  11  oz. 
2  IK  11  oz 
8)b 
31b. 


Gold  v«ilue 
per  ton  of 
2.000  IbH. 


$2.00 

$0  80 
$1  80 
$0.80 

tr?ce 
trsce 
$0.80 
$0.80 


Mr.  J.  W.  Wells,  late  Provincial  Assayer,  who  made  these  assays,  states  that  only  traces 
of  gold  were  obtained  when  the  samples  were  subjected  to  the  amalgamation  test.  This  agrees 
with  the  results  of  our  pannirg,  and  demonstrates  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  ahown  by 
the  result  of  the  fire  assay  is  locked  up  in  the  fragments  of  rock  and  mineral  of  which  the  sand 
and  gravel  are  composed.  Mr.  A.  ir.  Burrows,  the  present  Provincial  Assayer,  subsequently 
made  an  amalgamation  test  of  the  crushed  samples  of  gravel  and  sand  which  had  been  left  over 
from  Mr.  Wells'  assays.  As  there  was  insufiicient  material  to  make  a  s  parate  test  of  each 
sample  the  pulp  from  samples  1  to  8  was  mixed.  One  pound  of  this  mixed  pulp  gave  0.15 
milligrammes  of  gold,  which  is  equivalent  to  IQcts.  per  ton.  This  result  does  not,  of  course, 
contradict  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  amalgamation  t«  st,  Mr.  Burrows'  t«st  being  made 
on  crushed  gravel  and  sand  while  the  material  tested  by  Mr.  Wells  was  uncrushed,  or  in  the 
form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  field. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  report  on  the  Vermilion  river  placers  that  the  value  of  gold 
carried  by  those  deposits  is  somewhat  like  that  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  lake  Savant.  ^ 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  form  in  which  the  gold  occurs  in  the 
placers  in  the  two  disti  icts.  Colors  found  in  a  pan  of  the  Vermilion  material  sometimes  num- 
ber 40,  and  in  a  few  ca«es  run  above  100      They  nppear  to  be  very  fine  and  difficult  to  save. 

The  placers  of  Savant  lake  are  about  500  miles  distant  from  those  of  the  Vermilion  river- 
the  former  h  cality  being  northwest  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  however,  that, 
while  the  Vermilion  river  is  farther  south  than  Savant  lake,  the  one  locality  is  situated  about 
as  near  to  the  centre  from  which  it  is  thought  glaciers  moved  over  this  region  as  the  other. 
This  centre  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  James  bay. 

An  account  of  the  iron  belt  on  Savant  lake  will  be  taken  up  under  the  heading  devoted  to 
iron  ranges. 

1  Vermilion  River  Placerfi,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Tenth  Keport  Bureau  of  Minet,  pp.  161-1&9. 
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LAKE  MANITOU  GOLD  AREA. 

ThU  area  was  visited  in  the  second  week  in  November,  1902,  Owing  to  the  closing  of 
navigation  being  so  near  at  hand,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  visit  all  the  working  propei  ties 
without  missing  the  last  boat  of  the  season.  There  was  no  object  in  spending  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  district  at  that  time  of  year,  till  travel  began  over  the  ice,  as  snow  had  already  fallen  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  study  the  surface  exposures  of  the  rocks  and  ore  bodies. 

During  the  past  year  Upper  and  Lower  lakes  Manitou  have  been  the  scene  of  very  active 
operations  in  gold  mining  and  prospecting.  In  fact,  it  cnn  be  said  that  there  has  been  more 
concentrated  work  in  gold  mining  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  area  of  like  extent  in  the 
Province  during  1902. 

The  geology  of  the  area  needs  to  be  worked  out  more  systematically  in  order  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  various  deposits  and  their  relationship  to  one  another.  The  writer  hopes 
to  make  an  examination  <f  the  district  during  the  comirg  summer. 

Big  Master  Mine. 

This  property  has  attracted  much  attention  to  the  dittrict  during  the  past  year.  As  it 
was  described  pretty  fully  in  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  it  will  suffice  to  give  an 
account  here  only  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  the  development  carried  out  since 
the  Dublication  of  that  report 

The  company  operating  the  mine  is  the  Interstate  Consolidated  Mineral  Company,  the 
officers  being,  president,  W.  A.  Blackstone,  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  and  secietary,  M.  A.  Myers, 
of  Warren,  Pa. 

The  only  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  staff  at  the  mine  is  the  addition  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hook  as  assayer.  The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  time  of  in*ipection  was  42,  of  whom  12 
were  miners. 

The  main  shaft  row  has  a  depth  of  185  feet,  being  an  increase  of  15  feet  since  last  inspec- 
tion. Firat  level  is  unchanged  in  length,  but  some  stoping  has  been  done  amounting  to  prob- 
ably 700  or  800  toi\s  in  the  north  drift.  The  second  level  is  at  a  depth  of  185  feet ;  south 
drift  166  feet  with  stoping  about  100  tons  ;  north  drift  223  feet  with  some  stoping  An  up 
raise,  now  40  feet  in  height,  has  been  started  185  feet  in  from  the  shaft  in  the  last  mentioned 
drift.  Xhe  timbering  in  the  shaft  has  been  carried  to  the  bottom  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  upper  part.  A  new  pump,  a  Worthington,  has  been  installed  in  the  lower  level.  The  aer* 
ial  tiamway  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  has  been  completed.  An  assay  office  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  erected  during  the  last  few  months.     The  Helena  shaft  remains  unchanged. 

The  big  vein,  or  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  east  vein  in  the  last  report,  is  reached  by  a 
cross-cut  from  the  main  Bhaft.  No  further  development  has  been  done  on  it,  as  the  present 
plant  is  not  adapted  to  treat  the  ore,  which  is  of  a  refractory  nature.  It  conBists  essentially  of 
siderite  with  iron  p)  rites,  and  is  said  to  carry  gold  in  paying  quantities.  The  gold  probably 
occurs  practically  a\}  in  the  pyrite.  If  so,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  extracting  it  by  the 
ordinary  cyanide  process.  The  gaugue  carrying  siderite  resembles  somewhat  closely  that  of 
many  of  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Hastings  county.  Some  work  was  being  done  by  another 
company  on  an  adjoining  property,  where  it  is  said  a  similar  vein  of  refractory  ore  occurs.  I, 
however,  did  not  get  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 

The  Big  Master  stamp  mill  was  not  running  at  the  time  of  my  visit  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  fuel.  The  ore  which  has  been  treated  during  the  past  season  is  said  to  have  given  high 
returns. 

Summit  Lake  Mining  Company.  « 

In  the  latter  part  of  1902  three  companies  which  had  been  organized  to  work  propert'es  in 
the  Manitou  district  were  amalgamated  under  this  name.  The  officers  of  the  newly  organized 
company  consist  of  president,  A/F.  Madaren,  M.P.,  and  general  mauager,  S.  V.  Halstead. 
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On  the  Little  Master,  A  L  206,  which  is  claimed  to  be  on  a  continuation  of  the  Big  Mas- 
ter vein,  pits  have  been  sunk  here  and  there  and  one  shaft  has  attained  a  depth  of  100  feet* 
In  December  work  was  begun  on  another  vein. 

On  the  Imperial  property,  G  19,  there  is  a  shaft  50  feet  deep. 

On  the  Peninsular,  H  W  31,  a  shaft  is  down  to  a  depth  of  110  feet  and  cross-cutting  is 
being  prosecuted  at  this  level  in  order  to  determine  the  width  of  the  vein.  At  60  feet  in  depth 
a  cross  cut  14  feet  in  length  was  driven. 

The  company  have  up  to  the  present  employed  about  20  men,  but  this  number,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  increased  shortly. 

Machinery,  consisting  of  air-compressor,  pump,  hoisting  apparatus  and  air  drill  is  being 
ordered  and  will  be  installed  early  in  1903.     Development  will  then  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

7 he  National .  Claim, 

I  am  informed  that  since  my  visit  work  has  been  started  on  the  National  claim,  situated  ob 
the  border  of  Three  Hundred  lake.    The  government  road  is  said  to  run  across  this  property. 

Qiant   Mine. 

This  property  is  described  in  the  last  report  under  the  heading.  Locations  H  W  74  and 
75.  It  is  on  Mosher  bay,  an  eastern  extension  of  Upper  Manitou  lake,  and  is  operated  by  the 
Giant  Gold  Company.  Mr  Daniel  Simpson,  of  Buffalo,  is  manager,  and  Mr.  Paul  Paulson,  is 
in  charge  of  the  work  at  the  mice.     Twelve  men  are  employed,  of  whom  nine  are  miners. 

On  H  W  75  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  a  shaft  which  had  reached  a  depth  of  50  feet. 
A  tunnel  eaid  to  be  a  100  feet  in  lenglh  has  been  lun  into  the  hillside  tn  location  H  W  74 
Considerable  stripping  has  also  been  done  on  these  claims.  Machinery  was  being  put  in  place 
at  the  shaft.  It  consihted  of  a  Jenckes  5x5  in.  special  hoisting  engine,  diameter  of  drum  12  in.* 
lengrh  21  in.,  complete  with  foot  brake,  etc  ,  a  10  h.p.  vertical  tubular  boiler,  Cameron  sink- 
ing pump,  2  in.  suction  and  1^  in.  discharge,  one  24x30x  1^  in.  Cornish  Nibble,  etc. 

The  camp,  which  is  near  the  shore  of  the  bay  about  300  yards  from  the  shaft,  consists  of 
neat  buildings  recently  constructed,  comprising  two-storey  office  16x  24,  dining  room  20x  40, 
kitchen  16  x  :  6.  and  bam  12  x  18.  At  the  shaft  is  a  blacksmith  shop  and  dry-room.  A  dyna- 
mite house  has  been  built  since  last  inspection. 

TtoerUieth  Century  Mine. 

This  property  is  pretty  fully  described  in  the  last  report.  I  did  not  visit  it  during  my  trip 
to  the  lake,  as  I  was  told  the  only  changes  made  since  the  last  inspection  were  in  connection 
with  ihe  mill  which  was  nearing  completion  at  the  time  I  was  on  the  lake.  No  mining  was 
being  done,  as  it  was  considered  advisable  to  concentrate  the  work  on  the  completion  of  the 
mill,  skipway  and  surface  plant,  before  the  severe  weather  set  in. 

Eoyal  Sovereign  Mine. 

This  property,  which  was  being  worked  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  Manitou  district,  wae 
like  a  few  others,  not  visited  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  irrt-gularity  of 
the  trips  then  being  made  by  the  two  small  steamers  on  the  lake,  which  were  busily  engaged 
taking  in  supplies  to  the  lumbering  and  mining  camps. 

EAGLE    LAKE    GOLD    DISTRICT. 

This  district  lies  about  25  miles  north-west  of  the  Manitou  field.  It  is  reached  by  steamer 
from  Vermilion  Bay,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  60  miles  east  of  Rat  Portage. 
No  very  extensive  development  has  yet  been  done  on  the  claims  surrounding  the  lake.    At  the 
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time  of  my  visit  work  was  being  prosecuted  on  four  claims.     Accounts  of  the  geology  of  the 
district  by  Mr.  Mclnnes  will  be  found  in  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa. 

The  Northern  Light  Mines  Company, 

The  head  office  of  this  Company  is  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  was  incorporated  in  1902  under  the 
laws  of  Arizona.  Joseph  E.  Gavin  and  W.  H.  Bamhart,  of  Buffalo,  are  president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively.    Mr.  Newton  Higbee,  of  Rat  Portage  is  superintendent. 

The  claims  on  Eagle  Lake  controlled  by  the  comp  my  are  said  to  be  the  following  :  M  U 
244,  246,  248,  250,  252,  257,  258,  339  ;  S  459,  460,  461,  464,  465,  492 ;  McA  288  ;  D  560. 

Two  shafts  are  being  sunk,  one  on  each  of  two  locations.  That  on  M  H  246  had  reached 
a  depth  of  16  feet  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  November.  On  M  H  257,  known  as  the  Eldorado 
claim,  the  shaft  is  31  feet  deep.  A  two-stamp  gravity  mill  has  been  erected  near  the  shaft  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  testing  the  ores  from  the  various  claims  owned  by  the  company  as 
thf^y  are  bain^  developed.  Sleeping  and  cook  camps  are  also  situtated  on  this  claim,  not  far 
distant  from  the  mill.  Arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  powder  house, which 
was  badly  needed. 

The  company  own  the  small  steamer  Caro,  by  means  of  which  supplies  are  brought  in  from 
the  railway . 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  twelve  men  were  employed,  of  whom  six  were  miners. 

Gclden  Eagle. 

This  property  belongs  to  Mr.  N.  Htgbee.  It  is  expected  that  development  work  will  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future.  The  shaft  is  said  to  be  75  feet  in  depth  with  drift  north  100  feet 
and  south  60  feet,  at  the  50-foot  level. 

Grace  Miiu. 

This  property,  which  has  the  same  name  as  the  mine  already  described  in  the  Michipicoton 
district,  was  being  worked  by  a  small  force  of  men  last  autumn.  It  is  said  that  a  tunnel  or 
adit  runs  into  the  hillside  from  the  lake  shore  and  that  a  shaft  is  down  to  a  depth  of  15  feet. 
The  powder  house  is  on  an  island  in  the  lake  in  sight  of  the  steamboat  channel.^  The 
company  have  a  small  steamboat  on  the  lake. 

Viking  Mine. 

A  contract  to  sink  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  80  feet  had  been  let  on  this  property,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  it  in  November  sinking  was  in  progress,  the  shaft  at  that  time  being  30  feet 
deep.     Pits,  together  with  stripping,  are  found  on  other  parts  of  the  property. 

Baden  Potpell. 

Development  is  proceeding  on  this  property  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Ahn. 
About  40  tons  of  ore  have  recently  been  taken  out  and  tested  at  the  Eldorado  mill.  A  shaft 
is  to  be  sunk  on  the  open  cut  and  preparations  were  beiog  made  for  continuing  work  throughout 
the  winter.  A  boarding  house  32  x  32  feet  has  recently  been  built,  and  roads  from  the  shore 
to  the  works  have  been  improved. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  REGION. 

This  gold  mining  field,  judging  from  the  number  of  properties  now  being  worked,  appears 
to  be  rapidly  recovering  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  boom  of  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in  the  middle  of  November,  work  was  or  had  recently  been  in  progress  on  the  follow- 
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iDg  properties,  namely,  Flint  Lake,  Golden  H6m,  Golden  Reef,  Indian  Joe,  Mikado,  Nino, 
Olympia,  Wendigo.  Arrangements  were  also  being  made  for  the  resumption  of  work  at  othey. 
mines  and  claims. 

Flint  Lake. 
This  property  is  being  worked  by  the  Flint  Lake  Gold  Company,  head  office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  There  is  a  shaft  sunk  to  a  depth  of  27  feet,  with  cross  section  of  6x1  L  feet,  and  a  pit  12 
feet  in  depth.  The  vein  is  said  to  be  8  feet  in  width  and  to  have  been  stripped  for  a  distance 
of  350  feet.  As  the  vein  stands,  it  is  claimed,  at  a  height  of  20 feet  above  the  edge  of  a  swamp 
it  is  proposed  to  quarry  this  and  mill  it  before  doing  other  development  work.  A  Kruppball 
mill  is  being  erected.  The  following  buildings  are  on  the  property,  namely,  dining  and  sleeping 
camps,  blacksmith  shop,  assay  office  and  powder  house.  The  ice  was  taking  on  the  canoe  route 
to  this  property  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  district.  Hence  I  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
make  an  inspection.     I  am  indebted  to  Capt.  Jones  for  the  foregoing  data. 

Golden  Horn. 

Twenty  men.  of  whom  ten  were  miners,  were  employed  at  this  mine  in  November.  Mr. 
H.  Rideout  is  manager. 

The  shaft  is  184  feet  deep.  First  level,  at  100  feet  east  drift  75  and  west  45  feet.  Prep- 
arations are  being  made  to  start  the  second  level  at  166  feet.  The  partition  between  the  man- 
way  and  hoisting  compartment  is  now  complete  down  to  the  first  level  and  the  shaft  is 
timbered  to  the  second  level.     Planking  is  on  the  ground  for  the  completion  of  the  timbering. 

Machinery,  put  in  since  last  report,  consists  of  No.  5  Cameron  sinking  pump  return 
tubular  50-h.  p.  boiler  and  other  plant. 

New  buildings  comprise  two  dwelling  houses,  a  building  to  cover  hoist,  boiler  and  com- 
pressor, also  a  store  house,  stable  and  blacksmith  shop,  together  with  enlargement  of  the 
sleeping  and  dining  camps  to  suit  present  requirements.  A  small  steamboat  and  ba«^e  have 
been  purchased  by  the  company.  A  powder  magazine  has  been  built  as  requested  at  time  of 
last  inspection. 

Golden   Reef. 

In  the  last  report  this  property  is  described  under  the  name  of  Mikado  Reef.  It  is  now 
operated  by  the  Golden  Reef  Mining  Company,  whose  head  office  is  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

The  shaft,  7x9,  is  down  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.  At  this  level  there  is  a  drift  north  50  feet 
and  south  40  feet.  It  is  the  intention  to  proceed  immediately  with  sinking  to  the  200  foot 
level.  The  shaft  collar  is  made  of  sawn  timber  and  is  14  feet  in  height.  The  man  way  is  not 
divided  from  the  hoisting  compartment. 

The  dip  of  the  vein  is  towards  the  east.  The  ore  carries  much  iron  pyrites  and  is  said  to 
pan  well.  Nine  miners  and  three  surface  men  were  employed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
J.  Shields  Drilling  is  done  by  hand,  the  machinery  at  present  in  use  consisting  only  of  14-h. 
p.  boiler  and  hoist.     Several  camps  have  been  erected.     The  powder  is  stored  on  an  island. 

Indian  Joe. 

The  Great  Northwest  Company  who  are  developing  this  property  control  a  number  of  lo- 
cations in  the  vicinity  of  the  north  shore  of  Clytie  bay,  among  which,  are  352  E  A,  352  E, 
354-5-6-7-8  E,  336  E,  339  E,  305  E  and  306  E.  The  men  employed,  who  are  in  charge  of 
Capt.  J.  P.  Williams,  are  ten  in  number,  of  whom  six  are  miners.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cheeseworth,  of 
Toronto,  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  company. 

On  the  Indian  Joe  location,  to  which  the  work  was  confined  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  shaft, 
10  X  13,  had  reached  a  depth  of  60  feet.  The  strike  of  the  vein,  according  to  Capt.  Williams* 
is  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the  dip  is  at  an  angle  of  75''  to  the  northwest.    The  vein 
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is  described  as  p  ^ssesaing  a  banded  character,  and  is  made  up  of  quartz,  iron  pyrites  and  schist. 
Work  on  other  locations  ccinsists  of  two  shafts,  15  and  20  feet  deep  respectively,  and  an  open 
cut  15  feet  in  length. 

Machinery  was  being  installed,  consisting  of  Worthina:ton  pump,  30-h.p.  boiler  and  hoist. 
The  camp,  which  is  situated  near  the  shore,  consists  of  two  or  three  recently  erected  buildings. 

Mikado  Gold  Mine. 

Only  twenty  men  were  employed  at  this  mine  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  November.  The 
mill  had  been  shut  down  some  time  before,  and  the  work  was  confined  to  development. 

Drifting  was  in  progress  on  the  4th  level,  north,  of  No.  1,  or  the  vertical  shaft.  The  drift 
had  reached  a  length  of  525  feet,  and  was  to  be  carried  under  the  lake  where  the  rock  has 
already  been  tested  by  diamond  drill,  and  good  values  are  expected  to  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  mine,  which  has  produced  upwards  of  f500,000  in  gold, 
the  best  values  are  always  found  where  one  or  both  walls  are  composed  of  granite  It  is  claimed 
that  this  condition  prevails  in  that  part  of  the  vein  which  runs  under  the  lake. 

A  winze,  which  was  down  20  feet  below  the  fourth  level,  or  260  feet  from  the  surface,  was 
being  sunk  from  the  end  of  the  crosscut  on  the  fourih  level.  This  winze  will  be  connected 
with  the  shaft  above,  and  will  thus  form  part  of  a  new  shaft.  Work,  with  the  exception  of 
diamond  drilling,  will  be  confined  to  this  shaft  and  its  levels  for  some  time  to  cnme. 

Since  the  last  iuspecti  m  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  inclined  shaft,  which 
now  reaches  a  depth  of  between  1,300  and  1,400  feet.  On  the  9th  level  the  drift  was  carried 
south  800  feet  from  the  shaft.  On  the  10th  level,  which  is  J  00  feet  below  the  9th,  60  feet 
vertical,  the  south  drift  is  about  75  feet  in  length.  It  may  be  added  that  some  stopiug  was 
done  between  the  8th  and  9th  levels. 

No  ne^  work  has  baen  done  on  No.  2  vein.  The  skip  ?ay  will  have  to  be  put  in  conditiim 
before  work  is  continued  here.  It  is  intended  to  test  No.  3  vein  by  the  diamond  drill  at  a 
depth  nf  660  feet  from  the  .surface. 

It  i<*  to  bo  regretted  that  the  development  work  which  is  now  being  carrie  I  on  in  No.  1 
shaft  was  not  done  before  the  ore  reserires  in  the  inclined  shaft  were  exhausted. 

Ni^trO. 

The  Nino  Mining  Company  control  locations  J  E  S  93  and  J  S  110  on  Tille  lake,  east 
of  Whitefish  lake.  The  property  is  now  reached  by  a  canoe  route  on  which  there  are  six 
portages.     A  road  is  however  to  be  cut  out  from  the  head  of  Lobstick  bay. 

According  to  Mr.  Chas.  Brent,  the  gray  granite  in  which  the  vein  occurs  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Eagle  lake  belt.  The  development  work  consists  of  a  shaft  110  feet  deep  and  an  adit 
level  60  feet  in  length.  It  is  intended  to  secure  powar  from  the  Caribou  falls,  which  are  two 
and  one-half  miles  distant.     There  is  said  to  be  a  fall  here  of  60  feet. 

The  machinery  at  the  Boulder  mine  has  been  purchased  and  is  now  being  taken  into  the 
property.  It  includes  a  7x10  duplex  hoist,  a  soven-drill  duplex  compressor,  throe  locomotive 
boilers  aid  saw  mill. 

The  head  office  of  the  company  is  in  Toronto.  Mr.  William  Chaplin  of  St.  Catharines  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Brent  of  Rat  Portage  is  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company. 

Olympia, 

The  Olympia  Mining  Company  are  sinking  a  shaft  on  location  M  11  which  has  reached  a 
depth  of  about  95  feet.  Mr.  S.  J.  Griffiths  is  manager  of  the  company.  The  property  lies 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  Mikado  mine. 
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Wendigo. 

In  Xovember  8  men  were  said  to  be  at  work  on  this  property  urider  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fred  P£au  of  Rat  Portage.  The  operators  are  the  Chippewa  Con^lid>ited  Gold  Mining  and 
Milling  Compinj,  with  head  office  in  BaffWlo.  A  shaft  i^  down  to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet. 
The  location  is  on  Witch  bay.  Descriptions  of  the  property  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  Reports  uf  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

OihtT  P'x^ptriits, 

It  is  eipected  th^t  work  will  be  resumed  on  a  number  of  other  properties  in  Lake  of 
the  Wrpods  district  at  an  early  date.  Mr.  J.  F.  Caldwell  is  repor^-ed  to  have  secured  the 
supprt  of  forei$^  capital  and  will  continue  development  w->rk  on  the  Sultana  in  the  eariy 
spring.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  this  property  that 
mining  operations  ceased  last  summer,  not  on  account  of  the  failure  to  locate  ore  bodies,  but 
owing  to  disagreements  amonn:  the  operators. 

The  well  known  Black  Eagle,  (formerly  Regina)  'which  has  been  closed  down  for  some  time, 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  all  thof«  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  character  of  the  ore 
budies  I  made  inquiries  concerning  the  shutting  down  of  this  mine,  and  the  information  1 
received  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  neither  the  quality  mur  the  siie  of  the  ore 
body  but  owing  to  outside  causes.  Men  who  should  know  and  who  speak  from  a  disinterested 
standpoint  state  that  there  is  no  more  promising  ore  deposit  in  the  district  than  that  of  the 
Uack  Eagle.  The  history  of  the  property  certa*n]y  seems  to  point  to  extravagant  manaicement,  at 
times  at  least.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  operations  be  resumed  on  this  property,  as  with 
no  great  amount  of  development  work  and  with  comparatively  sli^rht  changes  in  the  plant  it 
is  believed  it  would  be  a  steady  producer.  This  would  do  much  tc-wards  attracting  capital  to 
this  gold  £eld  and  would  give  stability  to  the  industry  in  the  district. 

Amo:-g  other  properties  on  which  it  is  expected  work  will  shortly  be  begun  is  the  Violet 
which  lies  three  miles  northeast  of  the  Nino.  An  option  has  Utely  be«i  given  on  this  claim. 
It  is  also  seated  that  option  money  has  recently  been  paid  on  the  Gold  Panner. 

The  recently  organized  Keenora  Mining  and  Milling  Company  is  saM  to  control  the 
following  properties,  viz  :  Dominion  Reduction  Works,  Scramble,  D  2'7  and  claims  on  Cedar 
Island.  Lake  of  the  Woods.     Mr.  M.  A.  Myers  of  Warren,  Pa.,  is  s  cretary  of  the  company. 

Silver  Mines 

While  silver  is  found  associated  with  gt>ld  in  all  the  deposits  of  the  latter  metal,  th^re  are 
other  well  known  properties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Province  which  have  been  producers 
of  silver  alor.e.  The  metal  occurs  in  these  chiefly  as  the  sulphide,  arg^itite,  and  alao  to  some 
extent  in  the  natire  form.  An  interesting  and  instructive  report  on  the  geology  of  this  silver 
field,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Ingall,  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Geohtgical  Survejr  of 
Canada  for  l^^ST-^. 

Recently  interest  has  been  renewed  in  this  field,  and  during  the  last  year  while  only  one 
property  was  a  producer  work  of  a  prospecting  character  was  done  on  a  number  of  other  claims. 

Two  American  companies,  of  bi^th  of  which  Mr.  M.  A.  Myers  is  secretary,  have  recently 
been  < organized,  and  they  control  the  greater  iiuml^er  of  the  silver  properties  The  Consolidated 
Mines  Company  of  Lake  Superior  is  said  to  a^ntiol  the  following  properties,  name!}.  East  End 
Silver  Mountain,  West  Knd  Silver  Mountain,  Porcupine  Badger  and  Keystone  or  Climax. 
The  Beaver,  Rabbit,  Silver  Creek,  Rabbit  Junior  Black  Fox  snd  North  Bluft,  are  held  by  the 
Algoma  Mining  Company. 
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WEST   END   SILVER   MINE. 

N 

Work  on  the  proposed  changes  mentioned  in  the  last  report  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  17th  Movember.  The  mill  was  run  till  1st  August,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to 
shut  it  down  on  account  of  the  alterations  being  made. 

A  dam  and  reservoir  have  been  built  in  the  gulch  on  the  hill  1500  feet  from  the  mii^e.  A 
centrifugal  pump  is  being  put  in  at  Lizard  lake  to  pump  into  the  reservoir  if  necessary.  Six 
additional  Frue  vanners  are  bein^  put  in  the  mill,  making  nine  altogether.  A  new  shaft  house, 
24x24  and  30  feet  high,  has  been  built  and  the  shaft  is  being  timbered.  The  boiler  house,  engine 
house  and  blacksmith  shop  are  part  of  the  shaft  house.  A  double  cylinder  Bacun  hoist  and 
cage  with  S&fety  attachment  is  being  put  in  the  shaft.  Three  new  boilers,  return  tubular, 
manufactured  by  the  Jenckes  Machine  Company,  are  to  be  added  to  the  equipment.  The 
stamp  mill  now  has  a  capacity  of  30  stamps.  The  dynamite  is  stored  the  same  as  formerly, 
but  a  new  magazine  is  being  arranged  for.     A  new  store  and  office  building  is  to  be  erected. 

Mining  work  since  the  last  report  has  been  confined  to  the  second  and  third  levels  of  the 
main  shaft.  Second  level,  east  drift,  is  now  375  feet  in  length,  stoping  continued  at  a  point 
252  feet  from  the  shaft.  Third  level,  east  drift,  is  now  about  550  feet  in  length  ;  back  stoping 
has  been  continued  above  this  line  ;  at  420  feet  in,  the  crosscut  south  is  64  feet,  and  has  cut  two 
small  veins  one  and  one-half  and  two  feet  wide  respectively,  and  penetrates  the  large  vein  at 
64  feet. 

The  employees  number  40. 

Copper  Mines 

The  Sudbury  mines  are  our  greatest  producers  of  copper,  but  the  metal  here  is  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  by-product  of  the  nickel  industry  than  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
ores.  The  other  copper  properties  in  northwestern  Ontario  contain  various  ores  of  the  metal, 
chief  among  which  is  copper  pyrites,  although  other  sulphides  are  also  often  present. 

Outside  of  the  area  immediately  surrounding  Sudbury,  the  only  producing  copper  mine 
in  the  P^vince  at  the  present  time  is  the  Rock  Lake  mine,  which  lies  some  miles  north  of 
Bruce  Mines.  The  ore  at  this  mine  is  simply  concentrated  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
to  be  smelted  and  refined.  Other  properties  are  approaching  the  producing  s^age,  and  if  the 
promise  which  they  now  show  is  fulfilled  it  is  believed  that  a  local  smelter  will  be  erected. 

The  copper  properties  now  beins:  developed  lie,  with  one  exception,  in  the  district 
immediately  north  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Hi^ron.  Three  or  four  are  reached  by  the  Sault 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  most  eastern  of  these  being  the  Massey  mine.  Five  or 
six  properties  are  under  development  along  the  line  of  the  Algoma  Central  railway,  within 
40  miles  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  the  region  lying  west  of  Port  Arthur  only  one  copper  prop- 
erty is  being  worked. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  work  deposits  of  native  copper  on  the 
eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  formations  carrying  more  or  less  of  the 
metal  and  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  great  copper  district  on  the  south  shore  are  found. 
So  far  these  attempts  have  met  with  little  success. 

massey  station  mine. 

This  mine,  which  has  been  described  in  previous  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  lies  with- 
in about  four  miles  by  wagon  road  of  Massey  Station,  58  miles  west  of  Sudbury.  A  branch 
railway,  which  will  be  three  miles  in  length,  is  to  be  built  from  the  station  to  the  mine.  A 
mile  is  idready  graded,  the  ties  required  are  nearly  all  on  hand,  and  rails  for  two  miles  have 
been  secured. 
7m 
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Daring  the  last  year,  work  has  been  confined  to  the  main  shaft,  which  has  now  reached  a 
depth  of  330  feet,  an  increase  of  97  feet.  First  level,  74  feet  from  the  surface,  unchan^jed. 
Second  level,  160  feet  from  the  surface  ;  west  drift,  130  feet,  an  increase  of  10  feet ;  east  drift 
unchanged.  Third  level,  220  feet  from  the  surface  ;  drifts  have  been  run  about  IG  feet  in 
either  direction,  and  a  station  has  been  cut.  Fourth  level,  290  feet  from  the  surface  ;  east 
drift  80  feet,  and  west  60  feet,  and  work  is  to  be  continued  in  these  drifts.  Sinking  will  also 
be  continued  to  600  feet 

There  is  a  lined  track  for  the  hoisting  bucket,  but  the  ore  is  handled  in  a  skip,  tools,  etc., 
being  carried  in  the  bucket.  Square  sets  and  dividers  have  been  put  in,  wall  plates  and  a 
double  track  with  back  runners  to  the  fourth  level.  There  is  a  pentice  below  this  level.  Oars 
will  run  from  the  levels  and  dump  in  the  skip.  A  rock  house  for  handling  150  tons  a  day  has- 
been  built.  A  new  Lidgerwood  hoist,  to  handle  3  tons  a  load,  is  to  be  put  in  at  once,  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  this  part  of  the  plant  complete  and  up-to-date.  A  60-h.p.  locomotive 
boiler  is  being  added.  A  new  straight  line  5-drill  air-compressor  and  Northey  pump  have  been 
added  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report. 

The  number  of  men  employed  is  30,  of  whom  22  are  miners.  The  officers  of  the  company 
remain  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Barclay  is  now  secretary  at  the  mine. 

The  ore  being  highly  silicious  will  be  shipped  to  Sudbury,  and  used  in  the  smelters  with 
the  more  basic  nickel-copper  ores. 

OTHER    PROSPECTS. 

It  was  the  writer's  intention  to  have  made  a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  copper 
deposits  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  during  the  past  summer,  but  it  was  not  found 
possible,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work,  to  do  much  more  than  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
working  properties. 

Within  what  may  be  called  the  Massey  area  the  following  lots  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
up  as  copper  claims,  viz.  :  lots  2,  3,  4,  7  and  8  in  the  sixth  concession  of  May  ;  section  12 
on  the  Sable  river,  in  Salter  ;  and  a  number  of  claims  near  Whiskey  lake  and  McCool's  lake 
in  the  northern  part  of  township  137.  The  property  of  the  Massey  mine  includes  £.  ^  or 
S.E.  i  of  section  16,  S.E.  i  of  S.W.  i  of  16,  S  i  of  16,  S.W.  ^  14,  W.  ^  of  S.E.  i  of  14,  N.  ^ 
of  S.W.  ^  of  13,  or  860  acres.    Massey  station  is  in  the  centre  of  section  25. 

A  number  of  copper  prospects  north  of  Blind  river  station  have  recently  been  attracting 
considerable  attention.  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Scott  for  the  following  information 
concerning  these  properties.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann  are  said  to  have  an  option  on  loca- 
tions 87  and  88  P  in  township  163.  Surface  work  only  has  so  far  been  done.  The  projected 
line  of  the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  railway  runs  within  one  quarter  mile  of  the  property. 
There  is  a  good  water  power  at  the  White  Falls      Scott  Bros,  have  a  group  of  claims  in  167. 

Twelve  men  are  said  to  be  at  work  in  the  Huston  mine,  in  the  township  of  Montf^^mefy* 
A  New  York  syndicate  is  also  said  to  be  working  in  the  same  township.  A  number  of  other 
discoveries  of  copper  ore  have  been  made  in  adjacent  townships. 

BRUCE    MINES. 

An  account  of  the  recently  constructed  plant  and  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  mine 
was  given  in  the  last  report.  Since  its  publication  mining  operations  have  not  been  resumed. 
Tailings  are  being  constantly  shipped,  however,  as  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
the  Canadian  Copper  Company  at  Sudbury,  where  they  are  used  to  flux  more  basic  ores.  It 
would  appear  that  they  should  soon  be  replaced  for  this  purpose  to  a  large  extent,  at  least, 
by  the  silicious  copper  ores  from  the  vicinity  of  Massey. 
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ROCK    LAKE    MINE. 

On  2Dd  December,  when  this  property  was  visited,  it  was  found  that  mining  operations 
during  the  past  year  have  been  XK>nfined  to  the  workings  above  the  third  level.  Since  that 
date,  however,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  continue  the  sinking  of  the  shaft,  which  now 
has  a  depth  of  420  feet,  and  a  new  hoisting  outfit  is  to  be  put  in  position. 

First  level,  northwest  drift,  324  feet,  an  increase  of  155  feet.  Intermediate  drift  is  30 
feet  in  length.  The  stopes  in  the  northwest  drift  have  been  enlarged.  The  southeast  drift 
is  248  feet  in  length,  an  increase  of  108  feet.  At  60  feet  in,  the  crosscut  southwards  is  39  feet 
in  length  ;  then  from  its  end  there  is  a  drift  eastward  35  feet,  and  then  crosscut  again  59^ 
feet.  The  overhand  stope  in  this  drift  has  been  enlarged  and  is  now  150  feet  in  length.  At 
90  feet  in,  the  crosscut  of  17  feet  remains  the  same.  Two  openings  to  the  surface,  one  east 
and  the  other  west  of  the  shaft,  serve  for  ventilation. 

Second  level,  northwest  drift  248  feet,  an  increase  of  120  ;  slope  begins  178  feet  west  of 
the  shaft  and  is  15  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide.  The  southeast  drift  remains  unchanged.  There 
has  been  no  change  below  the  second  level. 

Hereafter  the  ore  is  to  be  hand-picked  or  sorted  at  the(  mine  before  going  to  the  con- 
centrators at  the  mill.  The  building  in  which  the  Sorting  equipment  is  placed  is  55x16  feet. 
The  ore  is  thrown  on  a  belt  conveyor  which  is  30  feet  in  length  and  30  in.  in  width,  with  board 
sides  2  in.  high.  Boys  or  men  will  do  the  sorting,  throwing  out  the  barren  pieces  of  rock  as 
the  ore  is  carried  past  them  on  the  belt. 

The  powder  magazine  now  in  use  is  near  the  shore  of  Rock  lake.  •.  The  thawing  house, 
the  situation  and  character  of  which  were  criticized  in  the  last  report  in  the  Inspector's  book, 
blew  up'  last  summer,  fortunately  without  injuring  any  person,  and  a  new  one  10x8  feet  has 
been  built.  It  is  placed  farther  back  from  the  railway  track  and  is  heated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  old  one. 

The  railway,  which  has  been  completed  for  some  time  from  Bruce  Mines  station  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  mill,  is  in  use  for  shipping  concentrates.  It  is  almost  completed  from 
the  station  to  Bruce  Mines  village  and  will  shortly  be  in  running  order  the  whole  distance, 
from  the  concentrating  plant  to  the  village  of  Bruce  Mines. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  concentrating  plant  during  the  past  year,  including>a  set 
of  rolls,  an  Overstrom  and  a  Wilfley  table.  A  sleeping  camp  has  also  been  erected.  When 
running  at  its  full  capacity  the  mill  treats  about  120  tons  of  ore  in  twenty- four  hours. 

.     The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  mine  is  150,  of  whom  40  work  underground,  and  at 
the  concentrator  there  are  30  employees. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Madge  has  recently  been  appointed  mill  superintendent,  and  Mr.  W.  Weame 
mine  captain.  At  the  beginning  of  1903  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Good  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
mine. 

COPPER    QUEEN. 

I  did  not  visit  this  mine,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  last  report  as  one  of  the  properties  of 
the  Sault  Prospecting  and  Development  Company.  It  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Morin, 
about  16  miles  by  road  northeast  of  the  Rock  Lake  mine.  The  mine  is  now  owned  by  the  Cop- 
per Queen  Mining  Company,  Limited,  which  was  incorporated  in  May,  1902.  The  company  is 
reported  to  control  960  acres  of  land,  the  east  end  of  the  property  adjoining  Shelden  lake. 
The  secretory,  Mr.  R.  N.  Adams,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  informed  me  that  No.  1  shaft  is 
140  feet  deep,  at  which  depth  a  crosscut  was  being  started  in  December.  No.  3  shaft  has  a 
depth  of  20  feet.     Five  or  six  men  are  at  work. 
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The  main  shaft  is  now  down  as  deep  as  it  is  advisable  to  go  with  the  present''  hoisting 
plant.  Recently  a  plant  has  been  ordered  from  the  Ingersoll-Sars^ent  Company,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  prosecute  the  development  of  the  property  energetically. 

INDIAN   LAKE. 

This  property,  which  lies  a  mile  distant  from  the  Rook  Lake  mine,  has  been  developed  to 
some  extent  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  operations  had 
ceased.     It  is  also  known  locally  as  the  Eamberley. 

SQUAW   CHUTE. 

In  the  vicinity- of  Squaw  Chute,  on  the  Mississaga  river,  development  work  has  been  done 
on  some  copper  prospects.  One  of  the  ore  exposures  is  on  an  island  in  the  river  at  the  rapids, 
and  other  claims  lie  across  the  river  to  the  eastward.  The  properties  in  the  neighborhood 
controlled  by  the  gentlemen  associated  in  the  enterprise  are  said  to  comprise  the  following,  in 
the  township  o£  Haughton,  viz. : — The  south  half  of  lot  4  in  the  fourth  concession,  the  south 
quarter  of  lot  3,  the  south  half  of  loit  2,  and  the  south  half  of  lot  1  in  the  same  concession,  to- 
gether with  the  north  half  of  lot  3  in  the  third  concession.  Mr.  J.  L.  Ripley,  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  owners, 

A  number  of  prospects  are  being  developed  to  the  eastward  of  the  Algoma  Central  rail- 
way, and  within  40  miles  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  owners  belong  for  the]most  part  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

TAYLOR   MINE. 

This  copper  property  lies  about  8  miles  east  of  the^Algoma  Central  railway,  and  is  reached 
by  way  of  Silver  Creek  siding 

The  shaft  was  down  90  feet  on  29th  November,  and  ladders  had  been  put  in  position. 
The  tunnel  or  adit  was  60  feet  in  length,  an  increase  of  35  feet.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the 
sinking  of  the  shaft  and  to  put  on  two  shifts.  Up  to  the  present  9  men  have  been  employed, 
of  whom  3  are  miners.  Mr.  R.  H.  Taylor  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  is  manager.  The  prop- 
erty is  described  in  last  year's  Report. 

RANSON    MINE. 

The  shaft  and  buildings  of  the  Ranson  Copper  Mining  Company  are  on  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  lot  12  in  the  5th  concession  of  Chesley. 

The  buildings  consist  of  sleeping  and  cook  camp  22  x  22,  an  office  IG  x  16,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  bam  for  four  horses.     A  store  house  20  x  20  is  being  constructed. 

Machinery,  consisting  of  50-h.p.,  boiler,  a  two-drill  air-cempressor,  a  No.  5  Cameron  pump 
and  a  hoist,  has  recently  been  ordered  from  the  James  Cooper  Company.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  get  control  of  about  3,600  acres  of  land. 

The  shaft  was  down  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  in  December  1902,  and  other  work  had  been 
done.     About  25  men  are  employed. 

TOWNSHIP    OF    MC.MAHON. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Elanson  has  ei^ht  men  at  work  on  lot  1 1  in  the  sixth  concession  of  this  township. 
A  sl^aft  is  down  14  feet.     Machinery  is  to  be  put  in  at  an  early  date. 

SUPERIOR  COPPER  MINE. 
A  rather  full  accoant  of  this  property  is  given  in  the  last  Report.  Since  its  publication 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Perry,  the  secretarv- treasurer,  being 
now  in  charge  at  the  mine,  and  Mr.  W.  M  Edwards  having  recently  been  appointed  chemist. 
Messrs  P.  A.  Derry  and  A.  H.  Derry  are  mine  captain  and  master  mechanic  respectively. 
The  number  of  men  employed  is  48,  of  whom  20  are  miners. 
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Shafts  Nob.  1  and  4  are  unchanged.  No.  2  shaft  is  90  feet  deep,  .Dot^7 est  drift  90  feet  at 
first  level.  At  the  end  of  this  drift  there  is  a  crosscut  33  feet  to  the  scuthwoM;.  The  south- 
east drift  is  20  feet,  and  there  is  a  crosscut  from  this  75  feet  to  the  southwest  aad  ^0  feet  to 
the  northeast.  This  shaft  is  provided  with  a  solid  timber  collar  16  feet  in  depth.  -  .}^h^ gladder 
way  and  hoisting  compartment  are  divided  to  a  depth  of  60  feet.  ' ." ' »    • . 

,  No.  3  shaft  has  a  depth  of  105  feet.  First  level  at  60  feet;  drift  northwest  20  feet  ar4 
southeast  15  feet.  Second  level  at  100  feet;  northwest  drift  12  feet  with  crosscut  to  the  south- 
west 41  feet.     The  shaft  has  a  solid  timber  collar  18  feet  in  depth. 

No.  5  shaft  which  lies  about  300  feet  north  of  No.  2,  is  25  feet  deep,  29th  November  1902, 
and  is  being  worked  with  hand  windlass  and  has  temporary  timbering  at  the  mouth. 

No.  6  is  apparently  on  the  same  strike  as  No.  5.  It  is  15  feet  deep  and  lies  northwest  of 
the  latter. 

Nos.  5  and  6  represent  the  most  recent  work  done.  The  lode  on  which  they  are  situated 
appears  to  dip  to  the  southwest  while  the  other  lode  dips  to  the  northeast.  There  is  350  feet 
between  the  surface  exposures  of  the  two  lodes.  The  ore  being  taken  from  shafts  Nos,  5  and 
6  at  the  time  of  my  visit  showed  a  high  percentage  of  copper  pyrites. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Report  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
plant.  The  boiler  house  is  32  x  50.  <  There  are  now  in  use  two  60-h.p.  boilers,  a  six-drill  Inger- 
Boll-Sargent  air-compressor  and  two  hoists.  30  in.  drum.  Four  machine  drills  are  running 
night  and  day.     A  No.  4  Cameron  pump  has  also  been  tAded  to  the  plant. 

An  office  building  22x26  and  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected.  The  drying  house  is  16x 
18.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  lunch  room  for  the  night  shift,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  men.     The  building  is  heated  by  a  pipe  from  the  boiler  house. 

The  new  d3niamite  house  is  10x12  and  is  provided  with  a  door  and  lock.  It  is  situat- 
ed at  a  distance  of  about  750  feet  from  the  works.  A  larger  thawing  can  has  been  provided, 
as  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection. 

A  route  for  a  spur  from  the  railway  has  been  located.  It  is  said  to  be  four  miles  and  a 
half  in  length  and  to  present  no  difficulties  of  construction. 

GOULAIS    BAY. 

The  Tecumseh  Copper  Company  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  president  H.  Schurman, 
and  secretary  M.  T.  McDonald,  are  beginning  operations  at  Groulais  Bay.  Infocmation  obtained 
from  the  officers  of  the  company  is  to  the  efifect  that  a  contract  has  been  let  to  sink  a  shaft,  6x11, 
to  a  depth  of  50  feet.  The  property  consists  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  township 
of  Vankoui(hnet.  Camps  are  being  built.  The  ore  is  said  to  possess  value  in  both  copper  and 
gold.  The  property  is  reached  by  wagon  road,  8  miles  in  length,  which  runs  from  the  Algoma 
Central  railway  at  a  point  16  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

TIP-TOP    MINE. 

This  is  the  only  copper  property  in  the  Province  that  is  working  west  of  the  northern  part 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  those  just  described.  How- 
ever, there  would  appear  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  one  smelter  for  all  of  these  mines 
if  it  were  situated  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  Ore  from  none  of  the  properties  would 
have  to  be  carried  by  rail  a  great  distance  to  the  lake  shore. 

This  mine  which  lies  south  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  and  eight  miles  from  Kasha- 
boie  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  recently  constructed  government  road,  has  been 
systematically  developed  during  the  past  year. 

All  the  work  has  been  done  on  location  K  65.  On  1st  November  1902,  No.  1  shaft  was 
160  feet  deep,  an  increase  of  104  feet,  and  sinking  was  to  be  continued.  The  first  level  is  at  a 
depth  of  50  feet.     The  second  level  is  at  100  feet  and  has  a  crosscut  north  across  the  ore  body 
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25  feet  in  length.    Tbe^^epfl  also  a  croMcat  at  the  third  or  150  foot  leveL     Work  has  been 

confined  to  No.  X  shaftf  during  the  past  year. 

A  t^r^jltill*Rand  air-compressor,  two  machine  drills,  No.  3  A  Cameron  pump,  and  No.  7 
B]a)[e  haViBr<bden  added  to  the  equipment  since  the  last  Report.  A  dynamite  house  has  been 
Qtfscli^  '  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  prosecute  development  work  vigorously  during  the 
.^;  oiiSuhgyear. 

The  ore  body  strikes  approximately  east  and  west,  and  lies  at  or  near  the  contact  of  talc 
schist  on  the  north  and  green  sdiist  on  the  south.  Along  this  line  of  contact  there  has  been 
considerable  disturbance,  with  perhaps  some  faulting,  and  a  felsite  dike  runs  parallel  to  the 
ore  body. 

The  green  schist,  judging  from  its  character  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  on  the  south 
along  the  edge  of  the  ore  body,  appears  to  be  an  altered  or  squeezed  quartz  diabase.  A  short 
distance  west  of  No.  1  shaft  diabase  showing  little  alteration  and  containing  quartz  grains  is 
exposed  in  places.  It  shows  the  characteristic  spheroidal  weathering.  The  quartz  grains  in 
the  schist  and  in  the  diabase  are  often  bluish  in  color. 

On  the  third  level  of  No.  1  shaft  the  felsite  dike  has  been  cut  through  to  the  north  of  the 
shaft,  and  ore  lies  on  either  side  of  it.  The  ore  consists  of  o6pper  pyrites,  pyrrhotite  and  iron 
pyrites.  It  carries  values  in  gold  in  addition  to  the  copper.  The  values  are  found  both  in  the 
schist  and  in  felsite  and  quartz.  What  has  been  called  chalcedony  appears  to  be  a  very  fine 
grained  aphanitic  felsite  or  quartz  porphyry.  To  the  east  of  the  present  workings  and  near 
the  boundary  of  the  location  is  an  outcrop  of  gabbro. 

It  seems  likely  that  all  the  rocks  associated  with  the  ore  body  are  volcanic  in  nature.  The 
talc  or  sericite  schist  on  the  north  may  have  been  an  ash  rock  originally,  and  the  green  schist 
along  the  south  is  probably,  as  already  stated,  an  altered  or  schistose  quartz  diabase.  The  ore 
body  looks  much  better  in  the  workings  than  on  the  surface.  It  often  happens  that  ore  bodies 
which  weather  easily  are  decomposed  down  to  a  point  where  a  leaner  layer  or  mass  comes  in. 
This  frequently  represents  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  the  overlying  decomposed 
material  having  been  carried  off  by  the  action  of  water  and  glaciers. 

Iron  Mines. 

In  that  part  of  the  P^vince  lying  west  and  northwest  of  Sudbury  there  has  been  only 
one  producing  iron  mine  during  the  past  year.  This  is  the  Helen  mine  of  the  Michipicoton 
Mining  Division.  As  somewhat  detailed  descriptions  of  this  mine  and  the  area  which  surrounds 
it  have  been  given  in  the  last  two  or  three  Keportc  of  this  Bureau,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  at  the  mine  since  the  date  of  the  last 
official  inspection. 

THE  HELEN  MINE. 

My  visit  to  the  Helen  mine  was  made  on  2l8t  November.  The  most  noticeable  change 
which  has  taken  place  is  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  drifting  or  underground  work  which 
has  been  done  daring  the  last  few  mouths.  The  deposit  has  been  turned  from  essentially  a 
quarry  or  surface  working  into  an  underground  mine  proper.  Between  March  and  November 
approximately  1300  feet  of  drifting  had  been  done. 

Important  changes  are  also  being  made  in  the  plant  and  surface  arrangements.  The  west 
skip  road,  known  as  No.  1,  is  to  be  done  away  with,  as  it  interferes  with  the  moving  of  the  ore. 
A  new  road  is  to  be  put  in  on  the  extreme  west  end.  It  is  to  have  a  double  track  down  to  the 
bottom  of  Boyer  lake.  This  will  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  as  the  development 
work  on  the  first  level,  and  will  eventually  connect  with  all  the  underground  workings  of  this 
level. 
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A  new  vertical  shaft,  begun  12th  July,  is  now  finished,  the  station  having  been  cut,  pump 
house  completed  and  pipes  put  in  place.  A  crosscut  has  been  started  towards  the  ore.  It 
runs  from  a  point  90  feet  below  the  first  level  and  is  now  40  feet  in  length.  The  shaft  lies  about 
40  feet  south  of  the  edge  of  the  ore  body,  70  feet  west  of  No.  1  shaft  and  close  to  the  railway 
track.  One  or  more  new  crushers  are  to  be  installed,  for  which  all  preparations  have  been 
made.  The  crushers  are  to  be  of  the  Austin  type  and  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  operating  of 
the  new  shaft. 

When  the  new  engine  house  is  finished,  all  the  old  plant  is  to  be  abandoned  and  will  be 
taken  down  next  summer.  ^ 

A  new  coal  dock  has  just  been  completed.  Heretofore  the  coal  has  been  carried  on  flat 
cars  and  has  been  handled  with  shovels.  Now  it  is  brought  up  in  50-ton  steel  cars,  dumped 
and  run  by  gravity  to  the  new  boiler  room  which  will  hold  1500  tons. 

This  boiler  house  is  175  feet  west  of  the  new  shaft.  The  hoist,  double  drum,  with 
capacity  of  three  and  one-half  tons  to  each  drum,  can  raise  2000  tons  per  day.  The  boilers 
are  of  125-h.  p.  each  and  were  supplied  by  the  James  Cooper  Company^  They  are  72  inches 
in  diameter  and  15  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  return  tubular  pattern.  Two  of  the  old  boilers 
will  be  taken  out  and  placed  with  the  new  ones,  thus  making  a  battery  of  four,  giving  a 
combined  h.  p.  of  475. 

There  are  two  Ingersoll-Sargent  air-compressors,  one  of  seven  and  the  other  of  ten  driU 
capacity,  which  will  be  removed  from  the  present  temporary  quarters  and  placed  on  permanent, 
very  substantial,  foundations,  built  of  stone  and  cement. 

The  men  now  employed  number  230,  consisting  of  miners,  trammers  and  surface  men. 
They  all  work  by  contract,  trammers  getting  so  much  per  car  of  ore  handled,  and  miners 
so  much  per  foot  for  drifting,  including  putting  in  timbering,  tracks  and  tramming  their  own 
waste.  They  have  to  tlp*ow  this  dirt  out  of  their  way  in  any  case,  and  by  doing  their  own 
tramming  they  save  the  time  that  would  be  lost  in  waiting  for  timbermen. 

The  production  of  ore  for  the  year,  the  superintendent  stated,  would  be  over  355,000  tons. 
The  diamond  drill  now  operating  in  Boyer  lake  has  penetrated  100  feet  of  what  is  said  to 
be  a  very  clean  iron  pyrites.  This  is  to  the  west  of  the  mine  proper.  The  company  is 
considering  the  advisibility  of  putting  down  an  independent  shaft  to  handle  the  pyrite  so  as  to 
keep  it  free  from  the  iron  ore.  All  the  pyrite  is  in  a  large  body  similar  in  consistency  to  a 
sand  pile.  This  characteristic  ot  the  pyrite  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Helen  mine  is  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  Report.  The  pyrite  is  overlain  with  40  feet  of  mud  and  20  feet  of  intermixed 
pyrite  and  sand.  The  clean  pyrite  will  be  penetrated  by  drifts,  using  the  square  set  system, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  little  loss  of  the  pyrite  in  mining.  By  using  one  of  the 
methods  employed  in  mining  large  bodies  of  soft  iron  ore,  the  overlying  loose  deposits  can  be 
kept  from  becoming  intermixed  with  the  pure  pyrite.  Boyer  lake  will  have  to  be  kept  dry* 
but  this  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter.  There  is  not  enough  work  done  on  the  deposit  as  yet 
to  determine  its  size,  as  its  boundaries  have  not  all  been  located.  ^ 

As  there  is  a  good  demand  for  high  grade  iron  pyrites  at  a  price  of  about  $5.00  per  ton  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mining  of  it,  if  in  a  large  body,  should  be  much  more  profitable  than  the 
production  of  iron  ore. 

Further  notes  on  the  Helen  mine  will  be  found,  in  this  volume,  in  Mr.  D.  G.  Boyd's 
report  on  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division. 

THE   NEWER    MICHIPICOTON    IRON   PROPERTIES. 

Considerable  work  of  a  prospecting  character  was  done  by  the  Clergue  company  during  the 
past  year  on  other  iron  properties  in  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bradt,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  stated  the  ore  body  at  the  Josephine  had 
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been  proved  by  diamond  drilling  to  be  over  3000  feet  in  length,  and  at  a  depth  of  600  or  000 
feet  it  was  found  to  have  a  width  or  thickness  of  50  feet.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  the  Helen  mine,  being  of  Bessemer  quality.  This  ore  body  had  been  examined  only  by  the 
diamond  drill,  but  a  shaft  was  being  put  dowo  at  the  edge  of  Parks  lake,  whence  drifts  will  be 
run  to  strike  the  ore  which  lies  under  the  lake.  The  shaft  had  a  depth  of  93  feet  and  was 
equipped  with  a  hoist,  a  three-drill  Ingersoll-Sargent  air-compressor  and  a  100-h.  p.  Mumford 
boiler.  As  the  propeHy  is  connected  by  rail  with  Michipicoton  Harbor  every  facility  is  afford- 
ed for  its  rapid  development.  A  peculiarity  of  this  deposit  compared  with  those  of  districts 
having  a  similar  geological  structure  is  the  depth  at  which  the  ore  body  appears  to  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  on  the  Vermilion  range  of  Minnesota  ore 
bodies  have  been  worked  at  a  much  greater  depth,  but  in  their  case  the  ore  was  followed  down 
from  or  near  the  surface. 

At  the  Frances  claim  two  diamond  drills  had  been  used,  and  very  fair  prospects  of  good  ore 
were  met  with  at  a  depth  of  500  feet  or  more. 

At  Iron  lake  a  diaiAond  drill  was  being  put  in  place.  An  ore  body  is  known  to  occur  here, 
but  its  size  has  not  been  determined.  It  was  cut  by  a  tunnel  driven  some  time  ago  but  has  not 
been  followed  in  length  or  depth.  The  conditions  are  said  to  be  most  favorable  for  the  finding 
of  a  large  body  of  ore. 

A  deposit,  known  as  Brant  lake,  discovered  for  the  Company  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Scott  in 
1902,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  iron  deposits  in  the  district.  The  ore  here  out- 
crops at  the  surface. 

It  was  stated  that  diamond  drilling  was  to  be  done  on  a  pyrite  deposit  which  lies  12  or  15 
miles  northeast  of  the  Josephine.  

NOTES  ON  ROCKS. 

The  following  notes  describe  specimens  of  rock  which  were  collected  in  various  parts 
of  northwestern  Ontario  during  the  past  season's  field  work.  Most  of  these  rocks  have  been 
briefly  referred  to  on  preceding  pages. 

Nepheline  Syenite. 

I  have  already  stated  that  several  boulders  of  nepheline  syenite,  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in 
diameter,  were  found  not  far  from  the  east  shore  of  the  upper  part  of  Sturgeon  lake. 
Syenite  somewhat  similar  in  character,  but  in  which  no  nepheline  was  observed  in  hand 
specimens,  was  seen  in  place  on  the  shore  of  what  the  prospectors  call  Nine -mile  lake,  on  the 
route  from  the  northeast  arm  of  Sturgeon  lake  to  Savant  lake.  This  outcrop  was  not  carefully 
examined.  It  is  extremely  likely,  however,  that  the  nepheline  syenite  is  in  place  in  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  the  two  lakes,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  outcrop  seen,  which  was  not 
carefully  examined,  and  from  the  fact  that  bouldern  of  nepheline-bearing  rock  are  somewhat 
abundant  some  miles  to  the  southward. 

The  interest  in  the  finding  of  these  boulders,  150  miles  northwesfof  Port  Arthur,  lies  in 
the  facti.that  they  show  nepheline  syenite  to  exist  farther  to  the  northwest  than  had  previously 
been  known  to  be  the  case.  The  occurrences  of  this  rock,  which  was  formerly  placed  among 
the  rare  varieties,  in  Hastings  county  and  adjoining  territory  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  the 
Province,  as  well  as  across  the  Ottawa  river  in  Quebec,  at  lake  Kippewa  and  other  points,  and 
along  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Coldwell,  have  been  described  in 
the  last  three  or  four  volumes  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  unique  type  of  nepheline-holding 
rock  has  also  been  described  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Rainy  River  district.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  nepheline  as  a  rock  coastituent  occurs  wiaely  distributed  in  the  Archssan  districts 
of  the  Province.  These  rocks  are  of  economic  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  corundum 
deposits,  which  have  given  rise  to  an  important  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  belong  to  the  same  series. 
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Hand  specimens  of  the  Sturgeon  lake  Moulders  show  the  rock  to  be  light  gray  in  color, 
and  medium  to  coarse-grained  in  structure.  The  minerals  that  can  be  made  out  with  the  naked 
eye  are  feldspar,  nepheline,  black  mica,  magnetite,  apatite  and  pyrite. 

Feldspar  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  rock  and  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  can  be 
determined  without  the  use  of  the  microscope,  all  of  the  alkali  variety.  Carlsbad  twinning  is 
shown  by  some  of  the  individuals  which  exhibit  a  tendency  to  take  on  a  crystal  outline,  being 
set  in  a  ground  mass  of  nepheline. 

Nepheline  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  after  the  feldspar.  On  a  weathered  surface, 
which  is,  however,  not  characteristic  of  all  the  specimens,  the  nepheline  has  become  stained  a 
light  brown,  while  the  feldspar  is  to  all  appearance  unaltered.  The  latter  mmeral  here  makes 
up  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  the  former  one-third. 

Black  mica  is,  after  nepheline,  present  in  the  greatest  proportion.  In  onu  specimen  there 
is  considerable  apatite.     This  mineral  shows  a  tendency  to  associate  itself  with  the  mica. 

The  magnetite  is  present  in  subordinate  amounts.  One  octahedral  crystal,  which  has  a. 
diameter  about  two-thirds  that  of  a  pea,  reminds  one  of  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  the 
nepheline  syenite  of  Hastings  county. 

One  or  two  cubes  of  pyrite  are  present  in  the  specimens.  They  have  diameters  of 
about  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  magnetite  crystal  just  mentioned. 

As  is  well  known,  nepheline  rocks  show  a  great  tendency  to  exhibit  variety  of  grain  and 
mineralogical  composition  in  comparatively  small  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  even  in  a  single 
hand  specimen.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  a  mass  of 
this  rock  by  discribing  a  few  thin  sections. 

Two  small  sections  of  the  hand  specimens  described  were  examined  microscopically  by 
Prof.  R.  W.  Brock,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  them  : 

''The  rock  is  a  hypidiomorphic  granular  one,  consisting  essentially  of  microperthite, 
microcline  and  hydronephelite,  nepheline,  with  some  biotite,  amphibole  and  a  little  dioi)side('0 
A  little  magnetite  and  some  calcite  secondary  after  the  pyroxene  are  also  present. 

'*The  feldspars  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  rock  are  hypidiomorphic — some  of  them 
show  crystal  outlines.  They  have  the  well-marked  cleavage  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
alkali  feldspars.     No  limcsoda  feldspar  was  seen. 

*'  Hydronephelite  ;  A  clear  white  mineral  in  leafy  or  columnar  aggregates  filling  the  inter- 
stices between  the  feldspar  crystals.  Index  of  refraction  is  low,  double  refraction  high.  It 
possesses  rude  cleavage  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  columns,  and  this  is  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  least  elasticity.  Uniaxial.  Positive.  Gelatinizes  with  acids.  It  is  no  doubt  an  altera- 
tion product  from  nepheline  which  originally  filled  the  interstices  between  the  feldspars. 

**  The  biotite  is  the  most  abundant  colored  constituent,  but  is  present  in  only  small  amount 
in  the  sections.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  in  stout  thick  pla^^es,  having  a  deep  brown  color 
scattered  through  the  sections,  and  in  small  green  scales,  giving  generally  a  lath-shaped  section 
showing  perfect  cleavage.  These  occur  in  groups,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  altered  forms  of  the 
brown  biotite. 

"Amphibole;  Several  large  crystals  of  a  deeply  colored  bluish  green  amphibole,  some- 
what resembling  arfvedsonite,  occur  in  the  section.  They  do  not  show  crystal  terminations. 
The  pleochroism  is  strong  :  O — deep  bluish  green,  B — olive  green,  Q — deep  yellowish  (irreen. 
0>B>G.  The  double  refraction  is  low.  The  extinction  is  high,  O  :  c=20%  which  differ- 
entiates it  from  arfvedsonite.  B  =  b,  so  that  the  clinopinacoid  is  the  axial  plane.  It  is 
optically  negative— the  axial  angle  appears  to  be  small.  It  sometimes  holds  inclusions  of 
brown  biotite  and  is  somewhat  decomposed.  It  resembles  arfvedsonite  in  some  respects,  but 
the  latter  has  an  extinction  of  O  :  c  =  76°.  Hastingsite  bears  a  close  resemblance  but  its  extinc- 
tion is  30°.  -  A  very  similar  amphibole  is  discribed  by  Dr.  Wright  from  an  alkali  syenite 
from  Beverly,  Mass.^" 

St.  Anthony  Reef. 

A  thin  section  of  the  granite  from  near  the  ore  body  when  examined  under  the  microscope 
is  seen  to  contain  microcline  and  lime-soda  feldspar  in  forms  approaching  phenocr}'sts. 
Quartz  occurs  rather  sparingly,  and  there  is  considerable  secondary  matter  present. 

*.  Am.  Jr.  Science,  1896,  p.  310.    \  Tschermak's  Min.  and  Mit.  Band  xix.,  Heft  4. 
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The  fgnen  or  brown  ■chiit  in  the  riamtj  of  the  deposit  contains  moch  ealdte  or  dolomite, 
together  with  bic4ite,  qosrtz,  feldspsr  and  specks  of  magnetite. 

The  dark  massiTe  medinm-gimined  rock  which  outcrops  a  short  distance  soathwest  of  the 
blseksmith  shop  has  the  chancteristics  of  a  diabase  rather  than  those  of  a  xabbro.  Undw  the 
microscr4»e  the  f  erro  magnesian  minerab  are  seen  to  be  changed  to  chlorite.  In  this  are  set 
kths  of  pIsginHase. 

A  thin  section  of  the  onsqneezed  qoartz  porphyry  from  a  part  of  the  rock  near  the  ore 
body  was  foond  to  consist  of  a  fine-grained  crystalline  groond-mass,  throogh  which  are  set 
phenocrysu  of  plagioclase,  lime-soda,  qoartz  and  orthodase.  The  rock  is  therefore  more 
properly  called  a  quartz-porphyrite  than  a  porphyry. 

Route,  Biscotasing  to  Flying  Post. 

A  greywack^'like  rock  on  the  west  shore  of  the  canoe  channd  below  the  portage  into 
Opeepeesway  lake  is  composed  of  fragments  of  quartz,  lime- soda  feldspar  and  other  minerals 
set  in  a  fine-grained  grouid-mass. 

On  either  side  of  the  belt  of  banded  silicious  series  of  rock,  on  the  portage  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  just  mentioned  there  is  a  gabbro-like  rock.  A  thin  section  of  this  rock 
from  the  north  side  of  the  belt,  at  the  upper  end  of  Uie  portage,  contained  hornblende  and 
lime-soda  feldspar,  and  proved  to  have  a  structure  approaching  that  of  diabase.  A  similar  section 
from  the  south  side  was  found  to  possess  a  more  indefinite  character.  It  contained  quartz, 
hornblende  or  actinolite,  epidote  and  other  secondary  mineraU. 

A  medium,  even-grained,  pink  granite  which  outcrops  on  a  point  opposite  an  Indian's 
cabin  on  the  lake,  which  was  taken  to  be  Marion  lake  as  marked  on  the  map,  contains  horn- 
blende, quartz,  orthoclase,  microcline,  and  garnets.     A  little  micropegmatite  is  also  present. 

A  8i>ecimen  of  quartz  porphyry  taken  from  the  foot  of  the  first  lake  above  the  mouth  of 
Woman  river  contains  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase,  plagioclase  and  quartz.    Chlorite  is  also  present. 

A  sfiecimen  from  a  point  a  short  distance  south  of  tJie  one  just  mentioned  was  found 
t^>  be  a  very  fine-grained,  much  decomposed  trap. 

Granite  or  aplite  outcrops  at  the  foot  of  the  first  portage  below  the  mouth  of  Woman 
river.  Parts  of  the  rock  are  composed  of  phenocrysts  of  plsgioclase,  together  with  quartz, 
biotite  and  orthoclase.  Finer  grained  dikes  in  the  mass  are  composed  of  a  finely  crystalline 
ground- mass  through  which  are  set  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase. 

A  rock  which  outcrops  on  a  little  island  in  the  upper  part  of  Matagaming  lake  is  a  quartz 
hornblende  diabase.     It  is  coarser  grained  than  typical  diabases. 

A  porphyritic  granite  which  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  narrows  at  the  upper  end  of 
Matagaming  lake  is  seen,  in  hand  specimens,  to  have  a  grayish  to  pinkish  color  and  to  contain 
crystals  of  feldspar  which  are*  set  in  a  medium-grained  ground-mass.  Under  the  microscope 
the  feldspar  phenocrysts  are  seen  to  be  plagioclase,  and  the  individuals  of  hornblende  also  show 
a  tendency  to  take  on  a  crystal  outline.     The  latter  mineral  is  partly  changed  to  chlorite. 

The  slate  which  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ground  Hog  river,  along  the  south  edge 
of  the  iron  belt  was  found  to  possess  no  unusual  characteristics  when  a  thin  section  was 
examined  under  the  microscope.  It  is  very  fine-grained  and  of  a  uniform  structure.  The 
point  at  which  it  outcrops  is  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Flying  Post. 

Other  Localities. 

A  trap  rock  which  outcrops  immediately  west  of  the  village  of  Ghapleau  contains 
phenocrysts  of  feldspar,  of  the  character  formerly  called  Huronite.  Finer  grained, 
narrow,  black  dikes,  of  apparently  similar  composition  to  the  mass  of  the  trap  cut  through 
it  at  various  points.     This  fine-grained  material  proves  to  be  a  rather  striking  rock  when 
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examined  microscopically.  It  is  an  augite  porphyrite  which  shows  a  v^ry  strong  resemblance 
to  a  rock  described  some  years  ago  from  the  banks  of  the  Rideau  canal>  Phenocrysts  of 
feldspar,  labradorite,  and  augite  are  set  in  a  fine-grained  crystalline  ground-mass  which  is  made 
up  of  needles  of  plagioclase,  grains  of  magnetite,  etc.  The  augite  phenocrysts  are  older  than 
those  of  the  labradorite.  The  coarser  grained  rock  through  which  these  dikes  cut  has  a 
simUar  mineralogical  composition. 

A  thin  section  of  the  crystalline  limestone  from  Geneva  lake  was  found  to  possess  no 
unusual  features.     The  rock  is  very  fine-grained  ai^d  uniform  in  composition. 

Thin  sections  of  the  dark  massive  rock  which  outcrops  immediately  south  of  Massey  station 
show  its  chief  constituents  to  be  hornblende,  lime-soda  feldspar,  and  orthoclase.  The  rock 
resembles  diabase  to  some  extent,  but  its  constituents  appear  to  have  crystallized  out  at  very 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  thus  have  grown  together  or  interfered  with  one  another,  the 
feldspar  having  been  prevented  by  the  others  from  taking  on  the  perfect  lath-l&e  form  so 
characteristic  of  diabase. 

*  Can.  Jour.  Science,  Oct.,  1895. 
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MINES  OF  EASTERN  ONTARIO. 

BY   W.    E.    H.    CARTER,    INSPECTOR. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  greater  all-round  advance  in  Uie  mining;;  business  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Province  than  ever  before.  On  the  nickel-copper  rans:e  about  Sudbury, 
although  a  temporary  suspension  with  some  of  the  companies  prevailed,  several  new  prop- 
erties entered  the  list  of  active  producers  and  maintained  or  exceeded  the  previous  annual 
outj)Ut.  Another  gold  mine  with  its  mill  joined  the  other  working  gold  mines  in  Hastings 
county.  The  output  of  a  few  of  the  larger  iron  mines  has  been  steadily  maintained,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  usual  intermittent  policy  of  development  of  these  properties.  Several  new 
feldspar  prospects,  another  corundum  property,  and  a  zinc  mine,  the  last  a  new  mineral  in 
economic  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  have  begun  production.  In  the  graphite 
industry  two  new  mines  and  another  refinery  are  in  operation ;  and  in  the  mica  field,  although 
the  number  of  active  mines  remains  about  the  »ame,  the  yearly  production  has  beeh  more  than 
dou)»led,  to  handle  which  increase  several  large  new  trimming  shops  have  been  built^ 

A  gratifying  improvement  is  noticeable  throughout  the  mines  as  a  whole  in  the  safer 
methods  employed  in  mining  and  in  the  handling  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives.  There  is, 
however,  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  latter  respect,  which  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
gradual  education  of  the  more  inexperienced  or  ignorant  miners  up  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Gold  Mines. 
The  active  operators  are  still  confined  to  the  eastern  Ontario  gold  belt  which  centres  about 
Hastings  county.  A  new  property  in  Kaladar  township  has  been  recently  opened  up  with 
active  development,  and  at  Deloro  the  Atlas  Arsenic  Company's  mine  and  mill  were  again  put 
in  operation.  On  the  other  hand  the  Deloro  u^ine  has  closed  down,  presumably  only  tem- 
porarily if  indefinitely,  since  the  underground  workings  are  by  no  means  barren  of  ore.  The 
Belmont  mine  is  developing  into  one  of  the  largest  gold  properties  in  the  Province,  and  may 
oven  l>ecoinu  the  largest  if  the  proposed  plans  for  doubling  the  equipment  be  carried  into  effect. 

DELORO    MINE. 

In  March  1902,  while  sinking  a  winze  from  the  fourth  to  the  prospective  fifth  level,  a 
heavy  flow  of  wat^r  was  struck  in  the  mine  workings  which  poured  in  so  rapidly  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  lower  levels  were  flooded  and  all  stoping  and  extraction  of  ore  brought  to  an 
end.  Before  the  pumps  obtained  control  of  the  water  the  mill  had  closed  down  for  lack  of 
ore  :  and  it  has  remained  closed  ever  since.  With  the  resumption  of  mining,  therefore,  it  has 
boon  possible  to  direct  all  efforts  to  the  necessary  work  of  blocking  out  more  ore  in  both  the 
new  lower  level  and  in  the  lateral  extensions  of  the  vein,  for  although  there  still  remain  scat- 
ter^nl  hunches  i>f  ore  in  place  throuijh  the  Gatling  workings  and  in  the  intersecting  veins,  with- 
out the  oxiH^uro  of  new  bixlies  the  quantity  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  raising  and  milling. 

The  anienic  plant  has  continued  in  steady  operation,  refining  the  concentrates  accumulated 
fr\mi  rtvent  and  former  mill  runs,  and  a  lot  from  the  adjoining  Atlas  Arsenic  Company's  mill. 

The  vHmtomplattHl  amalgamation  of  tl\o  diffen^nt  interests  in  the  gold-arsenic  properties  of 
this  district  has  unfv>rtunately  Ihhmi  Iwilktnl  sovoi-al  times  when  on  the  point  of  completion. 
Kven  though  it  Ih>  in^saiblo  to  work  those  small  scattered  veins  separately  at  a  profit,  the 
rt^turns,  ftxMU  some  of  thorn  at  least  if  v»no  concern  managed  all,  could  be  increased  sufficiently 
to  make  tho  difference  In^tween  .^  ^viyingand  a  k^ing  prv>pix««ition.  The  scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion involved  the  oentraliaation  at  tho  Peloro  works  of  the  other  existing  reduction   plauts^  to 
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form  one  of  adequate  capacity  to  treat  ore  from  all  the  veins  in  the  district  which  might  prove 
capable  of  being  worked  at  a  profit,  for  the  arsenic  alone  if  the  gold  values  were  low,  and  then 
u>  refine  the  concentrates  in  the  present  arsenic  plant. 

By  later  word  from  the  manager,  Mr.  Py  Kirkegaard,  I  learn  that  all  operations  at  the 
mine  and  works  were  suspended  early  in  March  1903,  and  will  likely  remain  so  until  some, 
such  agreement  as  above  outlined  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  employees  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  10th  January  1903,  numbered  45,  of  whom  ten 
were  miners,  under  foreman  E.  Croft.  The  surface  plant  remains  the  same,  but  only  the 
compressors  have  run  continuously,  and  these  in  order  to  supply  air  to  the  pumps,  and  latterly 
to  the  three  machine  driUs. 

In  the  last  underground  work  all  remaining  ore  on  the  main  or  Gatling  vein  above  the 
second  level  was  removed,  and  below  this  down  to  the  fourth  level  the  large  stopes  were 
further  extended,  leaving  now  but  a  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  ore  in  sight.  The  Gat- 
ling (  or  main)  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  347  feet  (101  feet  increase  )  maintaining  the  former 
incline  of  55""  west.  Second  level  north  :  near  the  end  of  the  west  crosscut  therefrom,  and  on 
the  4ir  vein  an  upraise  out  of  the  narrow  stope  is  being  carried  to  connect  with  the  bottom  of 
the  old  Air  vein  shaft,  when,  having  established  proper  ventilation,  the  remaining  ore  will  be 
stoped  out.  Third  level :  north  drift  16  feet  ( new).  Fourth  level:  south  drift  393  feet  (10 
feet  increase)  ;  at  24  feet  in,  a  crosscut  east  35  feet ;  at  207  feet  in,  an  inclined  upraise  along 
the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  to  the  third  level  with,  directly  below,  its  continuation  down  as  a  witize 
101  feet  deep  (in  the  bottom  of  which  the  flow  of  water  was  struck  ),  the  original  intention 
being  to  use  this  as  an  auxiliary  hoist  way.  It  appears  that  this  winze  runs  along  the  intersec*  | 
tion  of  the  Gatling,  and  another  vein  thought  to  be  the  Dowd  vein.  Its  dip  is  about  GO''  west, 
while  that  of  the  Gatling  is  but  55°  or  less  west,  and  its  strike  a  few  degrees  further  west  of 
south  than  the  latter  vein.  Fifth  level,  depth  328  feet  (new):  opened  up  from  the  main 
shaft ;  south  drift  87  feet  and  now  driving  to  connect  with  the  foot  of  the  winze  from  the  level 
above. 

The  Gratling  vein  was  followed  down  by  the  shaft  for  40  feet  below  the  fourth  level  where 
it  pinched  out;  but  by  continuing  down  at  the  same  incline  the  hanging -wall  of  another  vein 
was  struck  at  70  feet  depth,  dipping  here  a  little  flatter  and  with  a  strike  that  points  to  an  in- 
tersection with  the  winze,  from  which  latter  fact  it  is  concluded  to  be  the  Dowd  vein.  Along 
the  fifth  level  it  gradually  widens  from  3  feet  at  the  shaft  to  5  feet  in  the  face,  and  is  composed 
of  quartz  and  mispickel.  A  heavy  flow  of  water  still  gushes  from  the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  in 
this  drift,  but  is  now  kept  down  by  an  adequate  number  of  pumps,  two  located  on  the  fifth 
level  and  one  on  the  fourth,  all  raising  to  the  well  in  the  Tuttle  shaft,  whence  the  air  lift  sends 
it  to  the  surface. 

Red  shaft :  after  reopening  with  some  development  the  workings  have  again  been  closed; 
depth  155  feet.  First  level,  depth  42  feet:  south  and  north  drifts  unchanged;  east  drift  57  feet; 
and  west  drift  12  feet.  Second  level,  depth  150  feet;  south  drift  117  feet  (new).  The  four 
drifts  on  the  first  level  explore  spurs  of  the  ore  body,  which  is  quite  irregular  in  its  make-up 
of  quartz  fillings  along  schistose  bands  radiating  from  a  disturbed  centre. 

Air  shaft :  depth  unchanged  at  83  feet.  First  level,  depth  42  feet;  south  drift,  40  feet. 
Ore  'was  stoped  out  here  and  raised  early  last  year,  but  this  work  was  suspended  until  connec- 
tion could  be  completed  with  the  main  mine  by  the  upraise  now  driving  from  the  second  level 
west  crosscut. 

The  methods  of  handling  the  dynamite,  both  above  ground  in  the  thawing  house  and  in 
the  underground  storage  places,  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  necessitating  instructions  for 
the  general  safety. 
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ATLAS  ARSENIC  COMPANY. 

The  Pearce  mine  has  oootinued  in  operation  all  year  and  was  joined  last  August  by  the 
Five  Acre  mine.  Since  October,  with  the  reopening  of  the  stamp  mill,  all  ore  from  both  places 
has  been  shipped  thither  for  treatment.  Under  the  manager  Mr.  W.  A.  Hungerfofd,  and  fore- 
men Dan  McCrimmon  (of  the  Five  Acre  mme)  and  John  Auger ,  (of  the  Pearce  mine),  the  em- 
ployees number  60. 

Pearce  shaft :  depth  unchanged,  and  mining  restricted  to  breaking  out  the  ore  above  the 
bottom  or  150-foot  level  and  extending  the  drifts  at  that  depth.  The  first,  or  65-foot  level,  has 
merged  into  the  open  stope.  The  second  level  drifts  run  north  110  feet,  and  south  86  feet, 
both  following  the  vein  which,  to  the  north,  varies  from  5  to  6  feet  in  width  to  within  50  feet  of 
the  face  where  it  pinches  down,  in  consequence  of  which  further  development  north  has  been 
suspended;  and  to  the  south  it  is  from  6  to  8  feet  in  width  to  near  the  face  where  it  narrows  a 
little,  but  with  walls  again  diverging  gives  promise  of  greater  continuity  in  this  direction. 
The  stope  above  this  south  drift  decreases  in  height  from  25  feet  at  the  shaft  to  15  feet  at  the 
face,  with  a  narrow  pillar  left  paralleling  the  drift  as  a  support  to  the  roof.  Drill- 
ing is  done  by  three  air-machines  taking  compressed  air  through  a  three-inch  pipe  from  the 
power  plant  at  the  Five  Acre  mine,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  north.  The  original  skids 
and  bucket  hoisting  apparatus  have  been  replaced  by  rails  and  a  skip,  and  in  the  power-house 
another  boiler  of  60-h.p.  installed.      From  here  the  ore  is  hauled  to  the  mill  at  the  Five  Acre. 

Five  Acre  shaft :  depth  the  same,  namely  200  feet.  At  80  feet  depth  an  inter-level  drift 
has  been  run  south  80  feet.  First  level,  depth  100  feet ;  north  drift  100  feet,  previously  stop- 
ed  out  to  full  length  and  in  height  to  near  the  surface,  with  a  width  of  5  feet;  at  75  feet  in  a 
crosscut  running  20  feet  east  strikes  another  similar  and  parallel  vein  ou  which  drifts  have 
been  run  north  50  feet  and  south  50  feet  and  an  overhand  stope  made  20  feet  high  and  3  to  8 
feet  wide  from  end  to  end.  One  machine  is  now  breaking  ore  here.  Second  level,  depth  190 
feet ;  north  drift  135  feet  now  being  continued  with  stoping  overhand  on  the  vem,  which  here 
varies  from  4  to  5  feet  in  width  to  within  25  feet  of  the  face  of  the  drift  and  then  broadens  to 
15  feet,  the  ore  composed  of  quartz  carrying  mispickel  and  pyrite.  The  south  drift,  51  feet 
in  length,  follows  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  vein,  but  found  only  small  quantities  of  quartz  in- 
termixed with  wall  rock,  so  that  development  here  has  for  the  present  been  suspended.  The 
working  levels  are  solidly  timbered.  The  ore  is  hoisted  out  by  the  skip  road  and  dumped  into 
other  cars  to  be  drawn  up  the  trestle  to  the  top  of  the  adjoining  stamp  mill  building.  The 
mine  being  fairly  dry,  one  pump  suflSces  to  keep  the  water  down. 

The  surface  plant  has  not  been  altered.  The  accumulated  concentrates  from  the  three 
months'  mill  run  were  hauled  over  and  treated  in  the  arsenic  refinery  of  the  adjoining  Deloro 
mine. 

COOK   MINE. 

Development  has  continued  under  the  same  management  and  with  an  average  force  of 
about  11  miners,  since  last  inspection,  but  no  more  ore  was  treated  after  the  mill  was  burned 
down  in  March.  After  continuing  sinking  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  steam  drills  in  the 
No  1  shaft,  this  working  was  closed  and  the  small  power  plant  of  boiler  and  hoist  shifted 
farther  north  to  a  new  shaft,  the  No.  4,  on  another  vein.  Mining  has  since  been  confined  to 
this  point. 

The  pit  in  the  marsh  was  sunk  a  little  deeper  in  the  morrainal  bed  of  auriferous  quartz 
boulders^,  but  with  no  further  developments.  At  other  points  over  the  company's  lands 
superficial  prospect  work  was  carried  on  during  the  summer  months. 

iBur.  Mines.   Vol.  12,  p.  234. 
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-  No.  1  shaft;  depth  179  feet,  maintaining  the  same  incline  of  25''  south.  At  70  feet 
depth  a  drift  runs  west  32  feet ;  at  80  feet  depth  another  east  20  feet;  and  at  139  feet  depth  a 
winfe  branches  off  to  the  west  on  a  45°  incline  in  that  direction  to  a  depth  of  35  feet. 
A  considerable  tonnage  of  mineralized  quartz  wa&  raised,  and  all  not  milled  placed  on  the 
stock  pile  at  the  shaft.  The  water  had  risen  in  the  shaft  at  the  time  of  inspection,  9th  Jan- 
uary 1903,  making  an  examination  impossible. 

No.  4  shaft;  located  about  1500  feet  northeast  of  No.  1  shaft,  depth  120  feet  on  an  in- 
cline of  45"  west.  First  level,  depth  90  feet,  south  drift  45  feet.  Hoisting  is  done  in 
a  bucket  on  skids  by  means  of  the  small  hoist  engine  in  the  adjoining  power  shed.  Several 
improvements  for  the  safety  of  the  workings  were  advised.  Drilling  progresses  in  the  face  of 
the  drift  with  one  steam  machine. 

The  vein  which  No.  4  shaft  is  exploring,  strikes  north  and  south  with  a  dip  of  46^ 
west  through  a  dark  diorite  formation  and  is  lenticular  in  character,  waving  in  and  out  {rovii 
18  inches  to  G  feet  in  width.  White,  coarsely  crystalline  calcite  forms  the  chief  matrix,  inter- 
mixed with  a  little  quartz,  wall  rock  with  mica,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  occasionally  a  little 
mispickel.     The  values  are  said  to  be  in  gold  and  copper. 

BELMONT    MINE. 

The  Belmont  Gk)ld  Mines,  Limited,  with  head  office  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  and 
Canadian  office  at  Cordova,  Ont.,  was  organized  last  fall  as  a  separate  company  to  take  over 
and  conduct  operations  at  the  Belmont  mine.  The  transfer  of  the  property  was  made  on  1st 
-  January  1903,  by  the  parent  concern,  the  Cordova  Exploration  Syndicate,  of  England.  Mr. 
D.  G.  Kerr  remains  as  manager.  The  Belmont  property  now  covers  450  acres  in  one  block  in 
Belmont  township,  Peterborough  county,  and  the  adjoining  township  of  Marmora,  Hastings 
county.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  has  been  surveyed  into  town  lots,  which  are  for  lease  to 
employees  or  others  desirous  of  building  at  Cordova.  The  company  itself  has  erected  a  num- 
ber of  private  frame  dwellings  for  rent  to  the  employees.  Altogethei  the  town  about  the 
mine  is  assuming  respectable  proportions. 

Last  summer  active  interest  was  taken  in  adjoining  lots  by  parties  prospecting  for  the 
extensions  of  the  Belmont  lodes,  and  the  success  attained  in  the  work  leads  to  the  expectation 
that  more  systematic  development  will  follow  this  year. 

Inspection  of  the  mine  was  made  on  8th  and  9th  January,  1903.  It  was  found  that  min- 
ing had  during  the  year  been  confined  mainly  to  stoping  and  raising  the  ore  previously  blocked 
out  in  the  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  shaft  workings  without  much  drifting  or  other  development 
either  here  or  in  the  rest  of  the  shafts,  for  the  reason  that  until  completion  of  the  new 
hydraulic  plant  to  furnish  compressed  air,  insufficient  power  was  available  for  more  than  get- 
ting out  the  supply  of  ore  for  the  mill.  A  good  deal  of  stripping  was  done  over  the  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  various  lodes  in  greater  length. 

No.  1  shaft;  depth  410  feet  (the  same).  First  and  second  levels;  no  new  development. 
Third  level,  west  drift  190  feet  (85  feet  increase);  east  drift  135  feet  (4  feet  increase),  with  at 
40  feet  east  a  crosscut  40  feet  south,  40  feet  in  width,  from  the  end  of  irhich  a  drift  runs  south- 
east 170  feet.  *  Fourth  level,  east  drift  200  feet  (11  feet  increase).  The  stopes  noted  in  the 
last  Report^  as  just  opened  have  been  extended,  and  crosscuts  run  through  them  on  the  diflerent 
levels  to  both  walls  of  the  ore  body.  '  Along  some  of  these  crosscuts  the  stopes  have  been 
widened  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  vein,  which  is  thus  seen  to  vary  from  8  feet  to  nearly  60 
feet  in  width.  In  several  places  the  stopes  measure  from  30  to  50  feet  in  width,  all  reported 
to  be  pay  ore.  At  some  points,  however,  this  large  body  is  broken  into  two  veins  by  the 
pnasence  of  a  barren  band  of  rock  which  has  been  incompletely  or  not  at  all  metamorphosed 
with  the  rest  of  the  ore. 

'Bur.  Mine.  Vol.  XI,  p.  235. 
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The  0tope  timben  are  well  loaded  with  ore  readj  for  removaL  All  the  rock  is  hoisted-  to 
the  shaft  house  floor,  washed  sufficiently  to  roughly  sort  out  the  gangue,  and  then  trammed 
around  to  the  mill.  The  working  levels  are  being  solidly  timbered  and  lagged  orerhead, 
in  the  wide  stirpes  the  square  set  system  being  adopted. 

No.  2  shaft  is  still  maintained  with  complete  hoisting  appliances  as  an  auxiliary  to  No.  3 
shaft,  and  for  a  ventilation  way. 

No.  3  shaft  is  continuing  down,  being  at  the  above  date  40  feet  below  the  third  level  or 
325  feet  deep  in  all.  First  level;  unchanged.  Second  level ;  the  only  development  consisted  in 
connecting  the  winze,  sunk  from  a  point  338  feet  in  the  west  drift,  with  the  third  level.  Third 
level;  east  drift  unchanged  ;  west  drift,  352  feet  (75  feet  increase),  connecting  at  faoe  with  the 
above  winze  for  good  ventilation.  The  stopes  between  Nos.  2  and  3  shafts  and  those  west  of 
No.  2  have  been  enlarged  and  extended  down  to  the  third  level.  East  of  No.  3  shaft  the  stope 
between  the  first  and  second  level  now  extends  down  to  the  third  level,  and  is  showing  the  ore 
body  up  as  a  chimney  of  somewhat  irregular  outline  about  40  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long.  There 
is  reported  to  be  al>out  18,000  tons  of  ore  on  the  timbers  in  all  these  stopes. 

No.  7  shaft  was  re-oi>oned  in  December,  1902,  and  sunk  a  few  feet  deeper  to  allow  of  com- 
pleting the  timbering,  which  work  is  now  in  progress. 

At  the  other  shafts  no  resumption  of  development  has  yet  taken  place. 

The  hydraulic  i>ower  plant  has  been  entirely  completed  as  per  specifications  given  in  my 
last  report,  with  the  result  tliat  now  all  the  mine,  mill  and  other  machinery  is  operated  by 
means  of  the  comprossod  air  furnished  by  it.  The  present  duplex  turbine  connected  with  and 
operating  the  compressor  iH  ca{>ablu  of  generating  only  1,000-h.p.  of  the  total  1,300-h.p.  capa- 
city of  the  water  power,  and  to  develop  the  remaining  300-h.p.  a  T  connection  has  been  left  on 
the  flume  beside  the  present  terminal  to  attach  another  Leffel  turbine  ;  this  would  operate  the 
dynamo  at  this  point,  whicli  is  now  run  by  compressed  air  from  the  mine.  This  addition  to  the 
plant  is  expected  during  the  prosimt  season.  The  old  steam  power  plant  at  the  mine  hat  up 
to  the  present  boon  loft  intact,  and  will  so  remain  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  sold. 

Several  altorationH  and  a<Uiitions  to  the  surface  and  mining  plant  are  proposed  for  this  sea- 
son, ^uch  as  the  doubling  of  tlio  stamp  mill  cai>acity  to  a  total  of  60  stamps,  and  the  removal  of 
the  crushing  plane  fnun  the  (op  of  the  mill  back  20l>  feet  or  so  to  No.  1  shaft,  to  be  there  sat 
up  as!aiD,  in  a  new  combiuiHl  shaft,  crusher  and  sorting  house,  where  all  ore  will  be  treated  be- 
fore entering  tho  mill. 

T.  W.  Fisbor  and  W.  Sci>tt  till  tho  positions  of  foremen  with  170  employees  under  them. 

INTERNATIONAL    MINE. 

The  Inr^niation.'tl  iioUl  and  Ct'piH>r  CtMn{>any.  Limited,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
.Srv.e  '.'I  Ari.'v'nA,  but  nt'w  oi-ciHting  uniior  liwnse  in  Oncarii\  has  its  head  office  in  Bnffislo,  N.T. 
Tr.c  M  iT-errio*  purvluisod  in  ihi*  IV^vinoo  ar\»  UvAtoti  on  lots  6,  7,  8  and  9  in  the  ninth  oon- 
/;irs«»l-.r.  ::  Karno  to^^nship,  WontcnHo  vvuntv,  •J'J  milo*  by  road  northeast  of  Kaladar  station 
Of*  r:.e  C.  P.  Ky. 

yiiZL-.T.z  v\'::r.r.or.*HM  in  August  T.H^J,  mu^or  »u)H>nntendont  R.  E.  Erdman,  and  with  an 
*'.f:r»::e  ::«  ^f  1»^  -.'.'.cu.  So  von  to*:  pii^;  hA\o  Uvu  »uuk  at  inter\'als  over  three-quarten  of  a 
a..Jt  .:  :i-c  -Art.  w'.n,  akvI  a:  two  o:hor  jv^mt*  '.iV  too:  Aj\art  on  the  same  lead  twoshafte 
i-r.'i  7  -^'  -^-••*  ■*  '  •^*^'  ro*'jHv:;^o'\.  Vho*o  »^a::*  ari^  no«r  K»ing  c^^minued  down,  bnt  with 
&',  V.'sril  ir.:'.i-z  :>-"  '-v/.  *V-".:  *:\^***'u:*  iuw.  :ho  :\  rv.or  >:  :ho  tX^fvx^t  level.  Hie  vein 
sirhei  *^  :•-»  wl.c:  v.vl.-.cs  *:v" ;  a:nI  «:\or  In  .  T\:or  :o  !^-*::*:V:.  hW  vvpe  with  the  flow  of  water 
in  u.e  *  -  kf:*  i  >-  ^ '  :•     - '  -  ■  •'  ~  *  ■'•  »^*  '  *  ^*  *^-  •• :'  • «'  ^  s  '*•  ■"■  ?^  ^^ «'  ^'  ^''*'-  "•  -  - "  •  "■  • 

Rr5:ir- :>.e  o^o^   .->«".  :'-':'  -*■■  r  V.;;-.v."^*  o<v:.p:,*o  .  :^..v.  Vlscks^aith  shop^  dynamite 
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The  above  information  was  obtained  from  the  Toronto  agent  of  the  company,  no  visit  to 
the  property  hdivin^  as  yet  been  made. 

Iron  Mines. 

In  the  eastern  Ontario  iron  fields  most  of  the  important  producers  of  ore  of  last  year  and 
earlier  have  remained  in  fairly  active  operation.  Such  properties  as  the  Radnor  and  those  con- 
nected with  it,  those  of  the  Mineral  Range  Iron  Mining  Company,  and  those  near  Calabogie 
have  either  in  depth  or  laterally  developed  into  promising  mines.  The  companies  operating 
them,  together  with  others  of  sufficient  capitalisation,  are  evincing  their  interest  in  the 
magnetic  iron  deposits  of  this  character  by  frequent  acquisitions  of  both  newly  discovered  loca- 
tions and  older  properties  which  have  lain  idle  for  lack  of  the  means  to  continue  development. 
From  the  district  north  of  Kingston,  in  Frontenac  county,  some  samples  of  excellent  iron 
ore,  both  magnetite  and  hematite,  have  been  obtained  from  properties  which  it  Is  reported  will 
be  opened  up  this  season.  Also  north  of  Sudbury  on  the  iron  ranges  already  fairly  well  defined 
in  the  region  about  lakes  Wahnapitae  and  Temigami,  bodies  of  magnetite  have  been  located 
and  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  workable  deposits.  But 
here,  although  without  a  doubt  considerable  activity  will  prevail  in  the  matter  of  simply 
prospecting  and  locating;,  there  will  be  no  ore  production  of  account  by  reason  of  the  existing 
lack  of  railway  communication. 

CANADA  IRON  FURNACE  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  widened  its  scope  of  operations  during  the  past  year  by  taking  up  and 
developing  new  properties,  in  addition  to  the  original  Radnor  mine.  The  west  half  of  lot  17 « 
in  the  ninth  concession  of  Grattan  township,  has  been  acquired  and  named  the  Big  Jim  prop- 
erty ;  and  lot  26  and  the  south  half  of  lot  14,  in  the  range  south  of  the  Opeongo  road, 
Brougham  township,  named  the  Dacre  mine  ;  the  former  adjoining  the  Radnor  mine  lot  and 
the  latter  about  seven  miles  south  of  it.     Mr.  J.  D  McCuan  is  manager  of  all  the  properties. 

Radnor  Miiie, 

The  main  open  pit  has  increased  in  size  to  40  feet  in  depth  by  150  feet  in  length,  the 
width  remaining  as  before,  35  to  40  feet.  In  the,  bottom  of  the  east  end  a  10-foot  shaft  was  sunk 
for  exploratory  purposes,  and  near  the  west  end,  at  the  foot  of  the  hanging  or  south  wall,  a  de- 
velopment shaft,  was  put  down  80  feet  deep,  on  an  incline  of  35**  south,  and  equipped  with  a  skip 
road  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  open  cut  or  the  surface,  a  total  distance  of  115  feet.  In 
siee  the  incline  is  8  feet  high  by  18  feet  wide.  It  follows  down  on  a  vein  of  magnetite  10  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  but  narrowing  to  6  feet  at  the  bottom.  At  20  feet  depth  a  drift  runs  20  feet 
east,  in  good  ore  ;  and  in  fact,  gojd  ore  remains  on  both  sides  fro  n  the  pit  floor  down,  to  be 
removed  when  the  warm  weather  returns.  This  main  pit  working  has  produced  alt;ogether 
about  7,000  tons. 

For  300  feet  west  of  the  main  pit  and  along  the  face  of  the  hill  the  outcrop  of  the  magne- 
tite vein  h<is  been  stripped  and  shows  a  width  of  from  4  to  10  feet  of  ore.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  working  another  pit  has  been  opened  out  since  December  last,  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide 
by  18  feet  deep,  exposing  an  8-foot  vein  of  magnetite,  from  which  already  between  400  and  500 
tons  of  ore  have  been  raised.     Hoisting  is  done  by  swinging  arm  derrick,  bucket  and  horse. 

The  ore  from  all  these  workings  is  piled  either  in  bins  or  simply  on  the  hillside  above  the 
road,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  loaded  by  chute  into  the  sleighs  for  haulage  to  the  railroad. 

The  heaviest  hauling  is  done  m  the  winter,  and  was  not  more  thau  well  under  way  at  the 
date  of  inspection,  17th  January,  1903.  there  being  3,000  tons  of  ore  still  on  hand.     Twenty 
teams  were  removing  this  at  the  rate  of  over  on  a  hundred  tons  per  daf ,  making  use  of  the  new 
4-mile  road  to  the  company's  railway  sidmg. 
8  M. 
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The  steam  hoisting  and  drilling  plant,  north  of  the  main  open  pit,  was  completed  and 
operated  last  season,  and  a  new  office  erected. 

The  employees  number  53,  of  whom  12  are  miners  and  the  rest  on  the  surface  and  hauling 
ore,  all  under  foreman  S.  Smith. 

Big  Jim  Property. 

The  iron  outcroppings  here  were  prospected  by  stripping  for  several  weeks  last  summer 
and  about  60  tons  of  ore  raised,  but  all  work  since  then  has  been  suspended. 

Dacre  Mine, 

Development  commenced  here  last  October,  and  all  work  so  far  has  been  confined  to  min- 
ing alone,  without  the  construction  of  camp  buildings.  There  appear  to  be  two  parallel  veins 
of  magnetite  separated  by  2^  feet  of  trap  rock  and  dipping  at  about  45^,  the  upper  band 
3  feet  wide  and  the  lower  one  6  feet.  On  the  outcropping  an  open  pit  has  been  excavated  14 
feet  deep  and  32  feet  by  30  feet  in  area  ;  and  down  the  under  vein  an  incline  shaft  sunk  to  a 
total  depth  from  the  surface  of  22  feet  (or  8  feet  below  the  pit  floor).  Several  hundred  tons  of 
ore  have  been  raised  and  some  shipped  out. 

The  employees  number  20,  of  whom  8  are  miners  and  14  teamsters  hauling  ore.  under 
foreman  A.  Woodhus. 

MINERAL    RANGE    IRON    MINING   COMPANY. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  3,000  tons  of  magnetite  have  been  mined  out  of  the  Child's,  or 
No.  1,  and  No.  3  mines,  the  latter  newly  opened  up.  The  No.  4  property,  also  new,  has  been 
extensively  prospected  on  the  surface  by  stripping  and  a  very  fine  show  exposed,  but  no  ore 
has  yet  been  raised. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  has  been  the  construction  of  a  graded  road  past 
the  various  properties,  about  8  miles  in  length  to  L'Amable  station  on  the  Central  Ontario 
railway,  on  which  over  $1,000  has  been  expended,  with  more  to  be  laid  out  on  its  completion 
to  the  Childs  or  No.  1  mine,  the  farthest  away.  This  road  for  the  present  will  serve  as  a 
wagon  road,  but  ultimately  the  company  intend  to  construct  a  standard  gauge  railroad  and 
equip  it  with  electric  motor  cars  capable  of  handling  two  ordinary  freight  cars  loaded  with  ore, 
over  the  somewhat  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves. 

The  disputed  land  on  lots  4  and  5  in  the  sixth  concession  of  Mayo  township  has  been 
granted  to  the  company,  and  this,  together  with  their  old  and  newly  acquired  properties,  totals 
2,300  acres  located  as  follows,  all  in  Hastings  county  :  Lots  6  and  7  in  the  sixth  concession  of 
Dungannon  township  ;  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  in  the  sixth  concession,  lots  2,  3,  4,  and  6 
in  the  seventh  concession,  lots  3.  4,  6,  10  and  east  half  of  9  in  the  eighth  concession,  lots  11, 12 
and  south  half  of  10  in  the  ninth  concession,  and  lots  8  and  9  in  concession  B,  all  in  Mayo 

township. 

Childs  or  No,  1  Miiie. 

Beyond  the  stripping  of  the  magnetite  body  and  the  1000  tons  of  ore  raised  last  spring, 
noted  in  the  last  Report,  no  more  mining  has  been  done.  There  is  still  about  1000  tons  of  ore 
cm  the  stock  piles  ready  for  shipment. 

No,  S  Mine, 

_m  lies  in  lot  3  in  the  sixth  concession  of  Mayo,  about  800  feet  east  of  No.  2  mine. 

lagittring  two  pits  have  been  opened  out  76  feet  apart  on  the  magnetite  deposit,  one 

,l«fi  leet  in  plan  by  15  feet  deep  and  the  other  20  feet  by  20  feet  in  plan  by  12  feet 

ore  in  one  **  ''^  deposit,  and  some  1800  tons  magnetite  raised,  of 
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which  1,300  tons  have  alrttady  been  shipped.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  solidly  guyed  swins^ing 
•arm  derrick,  bucket  and  horse  whim.  The  other  surface  plant  erected  consists  of  boarding 
house,  storehouse  and  stable. 

The  magnetite  is  fine  grained  and  free  of  much  intermixed  rock  matter,  giving  a  high 
percentage  of  metallic  iron  with  but  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  lies  in  a  formation 
of  diorite  similar  to  that  of  the  other  magnetite  bodies  of  the  locality,  and  has  been  uncovered 
by  stripping  and  test-pitting  in  and  outside  the  workings  for  a  total  length  of  300  feet  by  a  width 
of  100  feet.  By  dip  needle  it  has  been  found  to  underlie  an  area  800  feet  in  length  by  300  feet 
width. 

No,  4  Mhhe, 

This  property,  also  newly  developed,  is  located  on  lots  4  and  5  in  the  sixth  concession  of 
Mayo,  about  ^'mile  east  of  No.  3  mine.  The  work  last  spring  was  confined  to  stripping  the 
body  of  magnetite,  and  test-pitting  here  and  there,  the  former  over  an  area  of  50  feet  by  80 
feet.  As  a  result  of  these  explorations  the  body  of  magnetite  has  been  visibly  defined  over  an 
Area  of  50  feet  by  160  feet ;  while  the  dip  needle  indicates  a  width  of  100  feet  and  length  of 
^00  feet. 

ST.    CHARLES    MINE. 

From  the  lessee  and  operator,  Mr.  Stephen  Wellington,  of  Madoc,  I  learn  that  mining 
continued  at  the  St.  Charles  until  May  last  year.  With  the  termination,  however,  of  the  supply 
contract  with  the  smelter,  operations  were  suspended  and  have  remained  so  until  the  present 
time. 

COE    MINE. 

Mining  has  continued  in  the  same  open  pit  during  the  past  year  and  until  January  1903, 
when,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  open  work  in  the  winter,  production  was  suspended 
until  spring.     Most  of  the  hematite  mined  has  been  shipped  to  the  smelters. 

CALABOGIE    MINE. 

This  magnetite  property  which  has  been  intermittently  developed  for  the  past  few  years, 
was  again  re-opened  last  season  with  the  production  of  between  800  and  900  tons  of  ore. 

It  is  situated  on  lo^  16  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Bagot  township,  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  village  of  Calabogie.  The  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company  began  development  at  a  new 
point  in  January  last  under  their  lease  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Caldwell,  of  Lanark,  the  owner,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  expiry  of  the  same  in  July,  working  with  a  small  force  of  miners.  A  new  in- 
clined shaft  was  sunk  beside  the  old  workings  to  a  depth  of  86  feet  on  a  vein  of  magnetite,  and  out 
of  this  the  above  quantity  of  ore  was  raised  and  shipped  to  the  furnace  at  Hamilton.  After  this 
mining  was  continued  by  the  ^wner,  but  confined  to  surface  prospecting  and  stripping  on  the 
hands  of  magnetite  at  other  outcroppings. 

Copper  Mines. 

In  the  Parry  Sound  Copper  district  the  scope  of  the  mining  industry  has  not  been  appre- 
ciably extended.  The  small  amount  of  development  at  a  few  of  the  older  properties  and  at 
some  newly  opened  prospects  has,  however,  kept  interest  alive,  since  new  ore  bodies  have 
been  exposed,  particularly  those  at  the  McGown  and  Spider  Lake  properties  which  give 
promise  of  making  pay  ore. 

Two  small  furnaces  for  making  smelting  tests  of  the  ores  of  the  locality  were  set  up  during 
theyear;  one,  an  electric  furnace  at  the  townof  Parry  Sound,  and  the  other,  a  Vulcan  water- jacketted 
blast  furnace  at  the  Wilcox  mine.  The  former  was  removed  before  being  completed  to  Sault 
8te.  Marie,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  sufficient  electric  energy.     The  other  ran  for 
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several  weeks  on  ore  from  the  Wilcox  mine,  this  being  typical  of  most  of  the  occurrences  in  the 
region  containing,  as  it  does,  chalcopyrite  in  gneiss.  The  test  proved,  according  to  report  of 
the  operators,  that  the  ore  is  practically  self-fluxing,  but  contains  in  the  raw  state  too  little 
sulphides  for  a  sufficiently  bulky  matte.  Therefore*  the  probability  is  that  preliminary  con- 
centration will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  proposed  by  some  of  the  older  companies  and  by 
another  recently  formed  to  carry  on  active  development  this  coming  season  as  well  in  the  Moon 
river  section  to  the  north  as  in  the  original  field,  and  if  these  promises  cometo  anything  a 
''evival  in  the  industry  should  result. 

WILCOX   MINE. 

In  December  last  a  5-ton  Vulcan  smelter  was  erected  in  the  shaft  house  of  this  mine,, 
making  a  test  run  of  10  days'  duration  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  suitability  for  direct 
smelting  of  the  low  grade  ores  of  this  and  similar  properties  in  the  district.  No  further  mining 
was  attempted,  and  the  works  are  now  shut  down  again. 

MCGOWN   MINE. 

This  mine  suspended  development  last  September,!  but  from  the  superintendent,  Carl 
Anderson,  I  learn  that  all  the  work  since  last  inspection  was  confined  to  the  south  crosscut  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  at  70  feet  in  a  3-foot  vein  of  bomite  was  struck.  Drifts  were 
run  along  this  northeast  12  feet,  and  southwest  10  feet,  and  then  the  south  crosscut  continued 
in  to  131  feet.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  remains  unchanged.  The  milling  machineiy  consisting 
,of  10  stamps  and  the  vanners  was  sold  and  taken  from  the  mill  building  last  fall.  Mr.  Ander- 
son expects  that  as  soon  as  more  capital  can  be  raised,  which  may  be  this  spring,  development 
will  continue. 

CONSOLIDATED   COPPER   COMPANY. 

The  mining  lands  owned  by  the  above  company  cover  lots  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  20  and  21 
in  the  sixth  copicession  pf  Cowper  township,  and  lot  36  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Foley,  aa 
well  as  two  lots  each  in  McDougall  and  Ferguson  townships  all  in  Parry  Sound  district.  The 
mine  workings  are  on  lot  10  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Cowper  and  7  miles  southwest  of  Parry 
Sound  on  Spider  Lake.  The  head  office  of  the  company  is  at  thctown  of  Parry  Sound,  with  a 
branch  office  in  the  Manhattan  Building,  Duluth,  Minn.  Under  mine  superintendent  John 
Moffat,  the  employees  have  averaged  11  since  the  commencement  of  operations  in  April  1902. 

At  the  date  of  inspection,  30th  January  1903,  the  mine  was  temporarily  closed  to  allow  the 
erection  a  shafthouse,  head  frame  and  mining  machinery,  and  timbering  the  shaft.  The  main 
shaft  Ls  near  the  shore  of  Spider  lake,  in  depth  103  feet,  size  7  by  7  feet,  and  vertical ;  with  a 
13-foot  collar.  There  are  as  yet  no  lateral  extensions.  The  new  mining  plant  consists  of  a 
small  hoist  and  boiler  with  busket.  At  1,200  feet  west  of  the  main  shaft  another  shaft  was 
sunk  18  feet  on  the  vein,  but  abandoned  for  the  present  in  favor  of  the  other  which  shows 
better  ore.  Still  another  »%a«  sunk  by  the  previous  owner  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  but  no  work 
has  since  been  done  in  it. 

The  chalcopyrite  occurs  along  mineralized  bands  striking  northeast-southwest  with  a  dip 
of  45''  southeast  through  a  formation  of  highly  garnetiferous  grey  granite.  Over  a  width  of  18 
feet  in  the  main  baud  or  zope  the  copper  sulphide  together  with  a  small  amount  of  pyrites  and 
pyrrhotite  is  finely  disseminated  at  a  low  average  per  cent.,  and  outeide  of  this  for  several 
hundred  feet  away  scattered  grains  may  be  found,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  of  any  value. 
The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  said  to  have  cut  through  another  Imnd  striking  and  dipping  parallel 
to  the  one  above  and  similar  in  (juality.  With  the  continuation  of  mining  a  crosscut  will  be 
driven  southeast  at  the  100- font  level  to  explore  both  bands. 
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Nickel-Copper  Mines. 

In  spite  of  the  partial  suspension  of  mining  and  smelting  during  last  year  at  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company's  works,  the  district's  total  production  of  nickel  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
former  year  on  account  of  the  steady  operations  at  the  mines  and  smelters  of  the  Mond  Nickel 
Company  and  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  and  on  account  of  the  increased  rate  of 
treatment  in  the  first  company's  plant  since  the  resumption  last  fall.  At  several  other  properties 
in  the  outlying  districts  development  has  been  resumed  or  started  up  by  the  above  concerns.  Un- 
til, however,  a  railroad  is  built  into  the  northern  mineral  ranges,  either  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
or  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway  company,  the  latter  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
locate  the  line,  very  little  mining  development  or  ore  production  can  be  expected.  A  number 
of  nickel-copper  and  other  properties  have  already  advanced  to  that  stage  of  dev<)lopment  where 
it  no  longer  pays  to  continue  until  treatment  of  the  ore  be  made  possible  by  cheap  railway  com- 
munication. 

CANADIAN  COPPER  COMPANY'S  MINES  AND  WORKS. 

The  period  of  slack  operations  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  last  year  affected 
production  all  round,  although  at  some  of  the  workings  to  a  lesser  degree  than  at  others.  At 
the  smelters  varying  numbers  of  furnaces  remained  in  blast,  on  the  whole  a  smaller  number 
than  usual,  which  reduced  the  output  of  matte  slightly,  while  of  all  the  mines  the  Creighton 
alone  approached  its  former  yearly  tonnage,  and  some  of  the  small  workings  closed  down 
entirely.  This  suspension,  however,  iias  furnished  the  long  needed  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
dedne  the  various  ore  bodies,  particularly  those  in  the  deeper  and  larger  mines,  and  the  mos^ 
has  been  made  of  it  both  by  diamond  drillinti;  and  by  exploratory  mining  at  lower  levels.  ^The 
detailed  knowledge  obtained  in  this  work  has  now  made  it  possible  to  adopt  more  efficient  as 
well  as  safer  methods  of  mining  than  the  old  open  cast  plan,  and  also  permits  of  blocking  out 
ore  bodies  of  known  quantity  and  quality,  from  which  any  desired  supply  for  future  require- 
ments will  be  available  at  once.  Another  very  satisfactory  result  of  this  work  has  been  the 
incidental  proof  given  of  the  maintenance  in  size  and  richness  of  the  ore  in  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored lower  and  lateral  extensions  of  the  deposits.  At  the  bottom  level,  or  more  than  900  feet 
down  vertically,  in  the  Copper  Cliff  mine  the  present  ore  chutes,  while  not  so  large  as  higher 
up,  are  still  of  good  size  and  as  rich  in  copper  and  nickel  as  ever.  The  chimney  uf  ore  m  the 
No.  2  mine  is  seen  to  be  gradually  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  200foot  level  down  to  the 
bottom  drifts  at  382  feet  depth,  its  average  diameter  at  the  former  depth  being  120  feet.  It 
maintains  an  even  high  grade  throughout.  The  No.  3  and  Creighton  mines  also  look  well, 
particularly  the  latter,  where  the  extensive  exploratory  drilling  for  the  past  eight  months  has 
served  to  verify  the  former  estimate  of  the  size  and  richness  of  the  deposit. 

The  entire  property  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  has  been  sold  to  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  the  transfer  resulting  from  negotiations  which  were  under  way  at  last  inspec- 
tion a  year  ago.  The  new  owners  have,  however,  re-(rganized  the  Canadian  Copper  Company 
and  left  the  direct  management  of  the  business  in  its  hands  as  before.  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner  has 
been  appointed  president,  and  under  him  the  old  staff  remains  with  Mr.  James  McArthur  in 
charge  of  the  metallurgical  department,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson  superintendent  r  f  all  mining 
operations. 

The  number  of  employees  was  still  small,  but  with  the  return  to  the  former  scale  of  ore  pro- 
duction expected  next  spring  the  force  will  probably  exceed  considerably  that  at  any  previous 
time.  At  the  date  of  inspection,  January  1903,  the  employees  numbered  1069,  distributed  as 
follows  : — Smelters,  368  ;  mines,  157  underground  and  97  above  ground  ;  roast  heaps,  110  ;  on 
surface  and  in  shops,  296  ;  ofiice  and  laboratory.  41. 


'fip^Atf  nrrvMri  -i*itm  'jv^p^  im&a  ;iad^  irar  r.ir  mmm  tixam  looknu^  to  die  replaoeiBent  of  the 
,r^->«prt^  n^f^r^  r  -jmir  rrmmmsf  .ma  Chen  simHtTng  r>T  one  opefscum  of  pjritie  sneltmg,  and 
n  •  '-.«>  ^niTPWi  r  Ynm  i^ynrte  roe  mtore  lafiMzt  or  the  work&.  With  die  adopdon  of  pyritie 
'  ]«^{»/*tvti  1  ti«>rp-  TomPAcr  iaht  :vniiid  be  noaHbiet..  iiwiiii^  wDaid  be  done  tkwmj  widu  and  the 
''M^H  -.<>i>f)^  ^rwrmrMifturiivn  .>r  -iie  laynr  ^easiiKed  wQKkmgB.  to  oveieoaae  dm  preeent  excessive 

r^^  /en^r%(    nrfshee  nimc  •  •fitM»  <  >r  tfaac  as  the  nmiee  hae  been  added  to  by  the  erection  of 

c  '^TivJin?  '•"•iiw.  n^sur  "tie  »giK  ^meirer,  milage iaage  ^empipe  of  aevezalhimdied  pcMinds  weight 

'     ""     r     f^*fr  T%r^>rTai   -'•r   mail  mb   ue  redoced  to  "he  pioper  «4iiaiitity  by  treatment  in 

■i^)«h<»r*>    ^Mrf>rnArir   iaoiplinir   -natmifiML    poiFREZBr,  ecc     Adjoining  thia  is  the  new  chemical 

.t^y.r.'^tr-.r^   i.\mr^^   ^rtvnolecert.  .rs  •?tiuipnieac  .nciading  rhe  moas  modem  apparmtos  for  both 

Thp;  no^  !rimr>i«>fed  ';i«KTmc  liifOt  <»catxon.  ol  rhe  lower  part  of  the  town  contains  two  gen- 
•'■nfy.m  lu^h  yirh  :tm  hich  siMed  -nicme.  In  rhe  <maMB  locaiifiy  a  atore  hooae  for  oils  has  been 
rjM'k  .^»  rV<*t  -ky  +o  feet  :n  plan,  ji  ^rrck.  ind  aaiaiy  removed  from  die  other  buildings.  The 
.i#*'v  /en'^^'Ji!    .»fi<T*»  .«  nnw  occupied. 

Hi'^.f'h^r  ii^pded  ind  much  Mspreaaceti  ^vructure  la  the  hoapital  which  has  just  been  erected 
,n  ^h^  '■'.'nrvi  ly  be  n*^w  »mpan7.  B^sidee  prcoenting  t  heantifai exterior,  ornamental  enough 
f'.r  <ny  .^y^<tl!fy,  -^he  hnildini;  la  .ntemally  a  mudei  <>t  neat  tiniah  and  complete  equipment. 
T'l'-r  .  ^f    y,'^  rV,r  20  ;jArienrs  with  imarrmiHixs  for  rhe  reaident  stat^  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

*\*tvpitr  flirf  Mint. 

T'ni*.  f^'.r\f.  \r\f\piT  wvf  \t  Ust  infroecriun  <>f  taking  out  a  remaining  block  of  ore  from  the 
^AA  ',pon  A^r.pt*,  xt  t\\(*.  4th  lerel.  haa  beoi  completed  ;uxd  now  this  entire  excavation  from  the 
l<t  '\f.'rf\  V,  *^h*j  l>h  i^votX  ifl  %handoneiL  uid  moat  of  die  entrances  diereto  boarded  up.  The 
oiiif  =tkij.  fr>%A  f\f,-Mr\  *he  -»id  shaft,  which  wag  last  year  temporarily  put  in  shape  from  the 
|tir»^fK.i»  ^,f  Kh"  ^.Id  nnd  n*»w  shafts,  in  order  to  hoist  due  ore,  haa  been  restored  to  the  new 
«bnft.  *ht'  f,]*]  Ahnf*-  A4*r:\x\<i  now  merely  as  a  pump  way.  Since  that  time  all  mining  has  been 
r-o-ntino/]  f,,  fho,  r,f,r^ftm  f*r  VM\i  and  14th  levels  from  which  the  ore  production  for  some  time 
Kir-lf  hn*^  .^m'f  m^M  u,  nl'H'mt  IO^jO  tons  per  month,  the  ore  averagmg  approximately  13  percent. 
/•npj.or  /»r»']  riK-k^J,  ir»  rh^  pr/'>p<>rtion8  of  10  to  li  per  cent,  copper  to  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  nickel. 

Th^  u\<u\  ^hn.ff,  h>«H  nz-jt  )•»«««  snnk  below  die  sump  on  the  13th  level,  the  new  14th  level 
'.jM-rnrx/  /.ijt  Uf^iu  ^hA  hr<^f/,m  of  a  winze  sunk  from  one  of  the  13th  level  drifts.  Thirteenth 
In-./. I  fr'.fo  fh'«  fA*^  mir/^  chamber,  last  year  at  the  end,  or  144  feet  in  the  west  drift,  an 
*-.ft<.f|..i/.f,  \^,y%  }ttxf^fi  rntt  \'M}  f^M.  Krmtheast  inclining  up  steeply  from  about  two-thirds  way  in  as 
ftff  MjiMfi  Mf/,^,r.  U  tntitit^t'fn  nf  fhe  r/»p  with  the  bottom  of  a  60-foot  winze  from  the  12th  leveL 
•f  h«.  ».f/<pf.  wt'fintifhn  10  r^*.^  in  h^ij^ht  l>y  9  feet  width  with  vertical  walls  and  is  being  carried 
•■Hff  liirMihf  in 

Ifii.  ♦•fi(fnfi(M»  »o  flti«  fill]  rrmin  wt^ipo  which  terminates  at  this  level  has  been  boarded  up. 
M...  tiMifliwinf  iliifl  cofifjfiifi.M  in  to  ir»5  feet,  with  at  100  feet  a  20.foot  crosscut  west  and  a 
MiMliul  rrliK*.  Mr.  ri*i<(  l]h^|.  In  (tio  now  14th  level,  a  small  air  hoist  installed  at  this  statioD 
M|„.('illiiti  llih  hMclti'l  lihiiirii.li  itiM  tw...  Fourteenth  level,  depth  1062  feet:  the  connecting 
ulhh  1*1  HihIm'IoiI  fnt  ft  liMiNtwny  niul  Imhlorway,  and  from  the  bottom  drifts  run  east  120  feet 
MHil  Ml  mI  '  II  till.  (liP  litilft  ii(i.|MMt  Mvoihortd  30  feet  hicjh  nearly  from  end  to  end,  6  feet  to  10 
Ii-kI  \\\Av    •uiil   umMimiI 

ri»i  \^\^[s\  ^\\aU  I-  l«i»pt  in  |ti  ^^^\  \^^\^^K\v  frtuii  ti»p  to  bottom  ;  the  pumps  are  stadoned  on  the 
\:\\\\.  t*Mh.  \M\  ^)\\\  nh  U»\i»U  .  itml  h^hmI  nir  |m>vaiU  throughout  the  working  {OaoesL 

\  ^w  \\u^  t\nNr»'  tl\o  |»ow»»i  i^Utit  hM  lH»en  increased  by  the  addidon  of  a  founli  lOO-h.  pu 
VxA\\^\       \\\i^  \\\\M\t  ^\\\{  \\\\\%'M\\\w  \M\i«hiii)i  pUnt  formerly  located  in  the  sheds  a hmidRd feet 
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or  80  to  the  rear  of  the  rock  house  has  been  moved  up  into  this  latter  building,*  the  crusher 
being  placed  alongside  the  original  large  crusher  for  the  Copper  Cliff  rock,  and  now  both  are 
run  by  the  same  engine.  By  means  of  another  hoist  engine  set  higher  up  in  the  building,  the 
rock  is  raised  by  skip  and  trestle  road  from  the  railway  tracks  up  to  the  crusher.  From  here 
it  drops  into  separate  bins  and  later  is  shipped   in  the  cars  to  the  smelters  for  use  as  flux 

No,  2  Mine. 

Stoping  continued  in  the  open  pit  until  the  end  of  January  1903,  enlarging  its  area  along 
the  third  level  floor  at  217  feet  depth,  until  now  there  remains  only  a  small  block  of  ore  in 
front  of  the  station  of  the  old  shaft,  and  with  the  extraction  of  this  before  the  frost  leaves  the 
walls,  the  open  pit  will  be  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  development  of  underground  levels 
has  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  carrying  on  all  mining  in  future  under  a  solid  roof,  thereby 
insuring  great*  r  safety  to  the  men  and  avoiding  the  interruptions  attending  exposure  to  the 
changeable  weather.  The  plan  consists  m  opening  out  levels  at  regular  intervals  beneath  the 
pit  floor  and  on  each  of  these  crosscutting  the  ore  body  by  series  of  drifts  ;  after  first  breaking 
away  over-hand  to  an  arched  roof  all  but  the  supporting  pillars,  which  are  to  project  from 
either  side,  the  succeeding  level  floors  will  be  systematically  stoped  away  underhand  to  the 
level  below  and  the  rock  hoisted  out  of  the  new  shaft.  The  old  shaft  has  been  abandoned  as 
a  hoistway  and  manway. 

New  shaft,  depth  390  feet  (vertical);  from  the  turn  at  the  first  level  it  descends  almost 
vertically,  in  size  8  by  18  feet,  and  timbered  down  to  the  4th  level  with  double  skip  road  and 
ladderway  carefully  and  solidly  set.  Below  the  4th  level  hoisting  is  done  by  auxiliary  air 
engine  and  bucket.  Third  level  ;  out  of  the  old  shaft  station  on  the  pit  floor  a  winze  sunk 
vertically  76  feet  to  the  4th  level  ;  at  26  feet  depth  in  this  a  subsidiary  level  opened  with  a 
north  drift  100  feet  long  crosscutting  the  ore  body  ;  the  new  shaft  is  connected  with  the  old 
shaft  and  open  pit  at  this  level  by  a  70-foot  north  drift.  Fourth  level,  depth  293  feet ;  nbrth 
drift,  60  feet,  connecting  at  face  with  winze  from  3rd  level.  Fifth  level,  depth  374  feet ;  north 
drift,  55  feet. 

The  incline  of  the  trestle  skip  road  connecting  the  shaft  with  the  rock  house,  a  distance  of 
about  200  feet,  has  been  increased  by  raising  the  upper  end  3  feet  to  cause  the  skip  to  return 
more  rapidly.  The  old  battery  of  boilers  in  the  power  house  has  been  replaced  by  four  new 
ones  fitted  with  mechanical  underfeed  stokers,  and  preparations  are  now  under  way  to  install 
four  more.  Three  of  these  will  furnish  all  necessary  steam  for  the  mine  workings,  the  remain, 
ing  five  to  form  part  of  the  smelter  power  plant. 

No.  2  Mine  extensions  :  A  limited  amount  of  further  development  was  accomplished  in 
the  first  and  second  extension  mines,  and  at  the  same  time  a  third  opened  out  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  other  two,  about  60  feet  deep  and  25  feet  by  25  feet  in  plan.  In  the  spring  how- 
ever work  ceased  in  all  three.  If  present  intentions  mature  their  continued  operation  as  open 
pits  will  depend  on  the  results  of  diamond  drill  tests  to  establish  whatever  connection  may 
exist  between  them  and  the  No.  2  ore  deposit,  and  should  ore  be  found  to.  continue  from  the 
latter  north  into  the  others,  it  will  mo  t  likely  be  preferable  to  work  them  all  from  the  No.  2 
mine  shaft. 

No.  3  Mine. 

* 

Since  August  of  last  year,  when  mining  in  the  open  pits  ceased,  all  work  has  been 
confined  to  opening  up  lower  levels  below  the  pit  floors,  the  small  amount  of  ore  produced  from 
this  development  constituting  the  total  output  during  this  period.  Extensive  diamond  drill- 
ing has  defined  the  ore  bodies  sufficiently  to  allow  of  future  ore  extraction  by  a  systematic 
onderground  plan  applicable  to  all  conditions,  to  be  conducted  under  a  roof  formed  by  the 
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present  floors  of  the  pits.  The  new  method  is  one  of  filling.  Only  ore  will  be  hoisted,  the 
waste  remaining  in  the  stopes  to  be  added  to  from  the  rock  dumps  on  the  surface  in  orc'er  to 
complete  the  fill. 

Main  shaft,  depth  about  150  feet  (vertical),  now  being  sunk  from  the  2nd  to  the  3rd 
level ;  first  level  or  pit  floor  ;  the  last  work  here  consisted  in  carrying  back  the  pit  faces  from 
the  floor  level,  leaving  them  nearly  vertical  all  aiound,  without  however  appreciably  enlarging 
the  area  at  the  surface.  Second  level,  depth  100  feet ;  opened  out  from  the  shaft,  which  w 
timbered  down  to  this  point  with  double  skip  road  and  ladderway  ;  northeast  drift  100  feet, 
with  at  25  feet  in  a  cross  drift  northwest  50  feet  as  an  inclined  upraise  holding  through  into  the 
open  pit  floor,  and  another  southeast  60  feet  and  then  south  76  feet ;  at  75  feet  in  the  north- 
east drift  an  85- foot  vertical  winze  sunk,  C  by  6  feet  in  size,  and  from  the  bottom  the  3rd  level 
opened  out.  Third  level,  depth  185  feet  (vertical) ;  from  the  foot  of  the  winze  the  ore  body 
has  been  undermined  by  a  series  of  connected  drifts  totalling  in  length  517  feet,  and  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  upraised  on  20  feet  at  25  feet  southeast  of  the  winze.  Connection  was  being  made 
between  the  2nd  and  drd  levels  by  this  shaft.  On  the  surface  the  large  balanced  double-drum 
hoist  has  been  replaced  by  a  smaller  one  from,  the  Stobie  mine  on  which  the  drums  act  singly  ; 
and  for  the  hoist  cables,  an  intermediate  set  of  sheaves  has  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 

house. 

No8.  4  f^f^  ^  Mhus, 

These  two  properties  have  remained  idle  since  the  general  suspension  of  operations  last 
spring,  and  were  therefore  not  inspected.  The  open  pits  are  reported  not  to  have  been  appre- 
ciably enlarged  over  the  measurements  of  a  year  ago. 

Stobie  Mine. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Stobie  ore  is  its  high  iron  content,  but  this  quality  of  ore  is  not 
in  djsmand  at  present  at  the  smelters  so  that  idleness  still  prevails  at  this  mine,  complete  now 
since  pumping  also  has  been  stopped. 

CreUfht&n  Mine, 

W  ith  the  exception  of  two  months  during  last  summer  production  has  continued  steadily 
at  the  rate  of  about  550  tons  a  day.  The  employees,  including  those  running  the  diamond 
drilU,  total  140  under  mine  captain  F.  Rodda. 

Ore  is  raised  still  from  the  one  open  pit  and  ofiT  the  same  floor  level  (62  feet  deen),  its 
area  having  now  increased  to  150  feet  by  200  feet  (fro:n  80  feet  by  135  feet  a  year  ago).  The 
walls  are  steep,  but  kept  in  safe  condition  and  on  them  the  six  air-drill  gangs  are  perched  at 
diflfcrcnt  points  breaking  out  the  ore  in  immense  masses.  Out  of  the  southwest  corner  a 
vertical  winze  has  been  sunk  80  feet,  6  by  8  feet  in  size.  From  a  crosscut  from  the  bottom  of 
this  the  main  shaft  will  be  upraised  on,  this  method  of  development  being  adopted  to  avoid 
interference  with  ore  production  above. 

Two  diamond  drills  have  been  prospecting  the  deposit  since  June  last  and  a  third  since 
December,  and  as  a  result  a  great  number  of  holes  have  been  sunk,  chiefly  on  the  north,  east  and 
weHt  sides,  since  the  dip,  though  slight,  is  to  the  north  and  the  strike,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
runs  about  east  and  west.  The  work  has  not  only  confirmed  last  year's  estimate  of  the  exten- 
sive surface  area  of  this  deposit,  but  has  shown  the  ore  body  to  be  continuous  in  depth,  bot}i  in 
size  and  in  the  clean  nature  of  the  sulphides,  the  occasional  intrusions  of  rock  being  sharply 
separated  as  barren  bands.  The  nickel-copper  contents  average  between  6.5  per  cent,  and  7 
per  ( ent.,  the  proportion  of  copper  to  nickel  being  approximately  as  1  :  2.5. 

At  the  power  house  the  three  boilers  have  been  fitted  with  mechanioal  onderfeed  ttc^era. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  original  air- compressors  htm  bMm  pM«i^«<k4  W  ai^oUmt  ilni^t-liiit 
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Ingersoll  compressor  of  double  the  capacity  (6  drills)  :  and  the  new  hoist  engine  having  to  be 

retamed  for  reconstruction  is  in  the  meantime  being  replaced  by  the  No.  3  mine  hoist,  similar 

both  in  size  and  make 

Quartz  Mtiie. 

About  one  mile  south  of  Copper  Cliflf  and  on  the  shores  of  Kelly  lake  at  the  top  of  the  next 
range  of  hills  a  large  deposit  of  clean  massive  quartz  is  being  quarried  for  use  as  flux  in  the 
smelters.  The  rock  is  lowered  in  counter- balanced  cars  on  a  double  track  surface  tram-road 
one-quarter  mile  long  built  entirely  on  trestles  and  at  an  incline  of  about  80  feet.  From  the 
ore  pocket  at  the  foot  it  is  hauled  in  sleighs  or  wagons  across  the  flat  to  the  crushing  plant  at 
the  Ccpper  CliflF  rock  house.  The  daily  output  amounts  to  about  100  tons,  but  may  vary 
considerably  depending  on  requirements. 

Smelters  ajid  Roast  Heaps. 

At  the  east  smelter  several  furnaces  have  been  kept  in  blast  since  June  last,  working  on 
the  incompletely  roasted  portions  of  the  ore  in  the  rrast-heaps.  The  low  grade  matte  foimed 
is  spilled,  re-roasted  and  then  smelted  again  at  the  west  smelter  plant.  Operations  at  the  old 
smelter  were  to  be  discontinued  for  some  time  and  probably  for  good.  Most  of  the  furnaces 
at  the  west  smelter  continued  in  blast  during  the  year,  though  in  the  early  part  oF  1902  pro- 
duction slacked  off.  At  the  beginning  of  1903,  however,  the  rate  of  output  from  both  plants 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  period. 

Two  of  the  furnaces  have  been  altered  to  with^tan<l*a  hot  blast  at  increased  pressure  for 
the  purpose  of  making  pyritic  smelting  tests  of  the  raw  ore.  The  results  c  f  the  initial  runs 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  new  process  will  allow  of  successful  adoption  with  these  ores,  and  if 
so  a  great  saving  will  be  efiected  in  fuel  consumption  and  in  expense  of  roasting.  The  hot 
blast  is  generated  in  a  large  specially  constructed  brick  stove,  and  for  operation  with  this  a 
specially  designed  brick  furnace  is  being  built.  • 

Two  slag  elevators  have  been  erected  in  front  of  the  furnace  building  for  the  disposal  of 
all  slag  not  used  for  making  ground  about  the  iKorks.  The  blower  plant  has  reached  the  full 
capacity  of  the  building  by  the  addition  of  the  sixth  complete  blower  unit  of  the  Connersville 
type  of  machine. 

Of  the  three  roast  yards  only  Nos.  1  and  3  continue  in  full  swing.  No.  2  is  to  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  present  heaps  burn  out.  Its  location  is  disagreeably  near  the  town  and  works. 
Dan  McKinnon  now  has  charge  as  contractor  of  all  the  roasting  operations.  At  No.  1  yard  the 
heaps  number  about  25,  atd  at  No.  3  or  the  neat  yard  about  40,  of  which  half  are  composed  of 
spilled  matte.  Dangerous  methods  of  thawing  the  djnamite  are  still  in  practice,  which 
necessitated  a  repetition  of  last  year's  instructions. 

Ontario  Smelt in(f  Wctrks, 

The  Ontario  Smelting  Works  have  been  sold  out  entirely  to  the  Canadian  Copper  Company 
and  are  now  operated  under  the  direction  of  that  company's  staff  at  Copper  Cliff".  The  work  of 
raising  the  grade  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company's  matte  prior  to  shipment  to  New  Jersey 
for  refining  has  progressed  steadily  at  this  smelter  during  the  past  year.  The  management  of 
the  works  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  J.  B.  Baird  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stiles,  and  under  him  the  number  of  employees  has  varied  from  175  to  200,  with  an  addition 
at  the  present  time  to  this  number  of  about  50  on  account  of  the  new  construction  work. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  hitherto  has  been  limited  by  the  calciners  to  about  half  the 
matte  output  of  the  adjoining  smelters  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  which  is  150  tons 
per  day,  so  that  the  other  half  has  had  to  be  enriched  as  well  as  refined  in  the  United  States. 
In  otd»T  to  be  able  to  handle  everything  here  alterations  and  additions  to  the  plant  were  begun 
[  monthaago,  to  be  completed  and  the  new  plant  put  in  operation  by  April  next.    The  two 
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original  Brown  calciners  have  been  lengthened  from  their  former  measurement  of  140  feet  to  206 
feet  and  210  feet  respectively  and  the  building  enlarged  to  fit.  For  the  third  or  new  calciner 
which  IB  200  feet  in  length  and  nearly  completed,  a  new  structure  has  been  erected.  This  will  give 
double  the  roasting  capacity  for  the  powdered  matte.  By  incorporating  a  briquetting  machine 
for  the  roasted  fines,  one  of  the  present  two  furnaces  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  full  150- 
tons  a  day.'  The  foundations  for  this  briquetting  plant  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 
A  third  boiler  of  120-h.p.  has  been  installed  alongside  the  other. 

GERTRUDE    MINE. 

Considerable  activity  has  marked  the  progress  of  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  largely 
on  account  of  the  completion  and  continuous  operation  of  the  smelter  since  early  last  spring  ; 
thus  necessitating  the  raising  of  much  more  ore  than  formerly,  which  in  turn  required  addi- 
tional power  at  the  old  plants  and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  Three  of  the  four  mines  have 
been  reopened  on  fair-sized  bodies  of  ore,  and  although  one  of  these  has  suspended  work,  the 
other  two  produce  about  200  tons  a  day,  of  which  180  go  to  the  roast  heaps  at  the  smelter 
grounds,  the  remaining  20  from  which  the  copper  pyrites  has  been  cobbed  as  clean  as 
possible  being  shipped  to  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company's  sulphite  works  at  Sauli  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  There,  after  the  extraction  of  the  sulphur,  the  sweet-roasted  ore  is  to  be  smelted 
in  the  ferro-nickel  plant  for  the  direct  production  of  nickel  steel. 

No.  1  shaft :  The  former  depih  of  120  feet  is  not  increased,  but  the  shaft  has 
been  widened  out  to  a  size  of  50  feet  by  60  feet,  for  a  depth  of  60  feet,  pattly  as  a 
stope  extending  under  a  heavy  arch  on  the  west  side  ;  out  of  the  other  side,  but  at 
only  35  feet  depth  a  trench  runs  75  feet  east  narrowing  down  towards  the  far  end 
from  50  feet  to  20  feet.  From  the  south  side  of  this  a  crosscut  explores  south  60 
feet ;  and  under  most  of  the  north  wall  a  low  BtO{)e  has  been  cut  out,  apparently  along  a  branch  of 
the  ore  body.  Several  of  the  faces  of  this  working  are  covered  with  shattered  or  fractured  rocks 
which  will  require  careful  scaling  from  day  to  day  to  avoid  accident  to  the  men  working  below. 
The  system  of  raising  the  ore  by  means  of  a  heavy  swinging  arm  derrick  is  somewhat  awkward, 
and  not  infrequently  attended  with  danger  to  the  miners.  It  might  advantageously  be  replaced 
by  some  more  easily  controlled  method,  such  as  a  skip  road.  The  surface  plant  comprises  a 
double  drum  hoist  and  suiaII  boiler  installed  at  one  end  of  a  temporary  shed  :  the  other  end  of 
the  sheds  forms  the  dry  room. 

No.  2  shaft :  Since  re-opening  here  the  entire  work  has  consisted  in  stoping,  and  now 
from  the  south  drifts  on  the  2nd  or  71-foot  level  underground  one  large  stope  extends  up  to 
the  surface  on  a  steep  rise  to  the  south,  in  size  80  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide  by  '20  to  40  feet 
hi^h  to  the  arched  roof  left  over  the  north  portion.  The  ore  is  all  hoisted  out  of  the  old  shaft 
by  the  cage,  for  which  a  new  head  frame  and  ore  pocket  combined  have  been  erected.  The 
new  hoist  house  stands  75  feet  to  the  east  and  contains  a  40-h.p.  return  tubular  boiler,  and 
double  cylinder,  single  3-foot  drum  hoist  engine.  The  ore  from  this  bin  is  transported  by 
rail  to  the  rock  house  at  No.  4  shaft  where  it  is  crushed  and  sorted. 

No.  3  shaft  remains  closed. 

No.  4  shaft :  Development  was  continued  on  the  one  level  for  a  period  of  three  months  during 
Ipst  spring,  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  being  raised.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  remains  the  same 
First  level,  depth  45  feet ;  west  drift  100  feet  with  the  first  50  feet  stoped  out  14  feet  wide  and 
u|j  to  a  roof  gradually  rising  to  the  surface  at  the  face  ;  east  drift  60  feet,  with  a  stope  extend- 
ing in  16  feet,  in  size  16  by  16  feet. 

The  ore  body  in  No.  1  trends  east  and  west  heading  directly  for  that  in  No.  4  shaft  750 
feet  west;  but  explorations  have  not  yet  dertionstrated  whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  two.     In  No.    1  large   masses  of  clean  ore,   together  with  other  mixed  areas,   cover  the 
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working  faces  of  the  stope,  similar  to  the  deposit  in  No.  2  mine,  and  both  ore  bodies  give 
promise  of  continuity  beyond  the  present  levels.  Pyrrhotite  forms  by  far  the  most  abandant 
sulphide,  the  chalcopyrite  content  being  only  in  scattered  pockets  and  stringers. 

At  the  rock  house  the  power  plant  has   been  increased   by  a  second  60-h.p   boiler  ;  and 
shortly  the  present  double,  12  by  16  inch  jaw  crusher  will  be  replaced  by  a  single  15  by  30  inch 
Blake  of  larger  capacity  now  on  hand.     A  number  of  new  dwellings  have  been  built  about  the 
roperty  both  by  the  company  and  by  private  parties. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  instructions  for  the  immediate  employment  of  safe  methods  of 
storing  and  thawing  the  dynamite,  the  present  practice  at  both  the  working  mmes  being 
dangerous. 

The  smelter  reached  completion  early  in  June  1902,  and  has  since  run  steadily,  putting 
through  from  100  to  16Q  tons  of  roasted  ore  per  day.  The  matte  has  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  now  about  1,700  tons  are  on  hand.  This  will  be  shipped  later  to  the  converter  plant 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  or  elsewhere  to  be  refined.  The  nickel- 
copper  content  in  this  matte  averages  29  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  nickel  to  copper  being  as 
2  is  to  1. 

The  plant  consists  of  one  water-jacketted  furnace  with  forehearths,  a  60-h.  p.  boiler,  a 
Connersville  blower  with  engine,  dynamo  and  engine,  ore  and  coke  bins,  a  slag  elevator,  and 
other  accessories.  It  is  the  company's  intention  to  add  two  more  Herreshoff  furnaces  each  of 
one-third  greater  capacity  than  the  present  one  and  to  supplement  them  with  all  other  neces- 
sary additions.  As  parts  of  the  new  plant  have  already  arrived,  probably  the  increases  will  be 
effected  during  the  coming  summer. 

Since  November  last  the  roast  heaps  have  been  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  because 
of  the  temporary  cessation  of  shipments  of  ore  from  the  Elsie  mine.  There  are  still  seven  with 
more  of  Gertrude  ore  building. 

Under  superintendent  Thos.  Travers  are  mine  foreman  Thos.  Williams  and  smelter  fore- 
man Alex.  McPhee.  At  date  of  inspection,  2nd  February  1903,  there  were  140  employees, 
about  the  usual  number,  on  the  roll. 

ELSIE    MINE. 

In  November  last  all  mining  work  was  suspended  to  allow  of  shifting  the  surface  plant 
from  the  north  or  hanging-wall  side  of  the  open  pit  to  the  more  solid  south  or  foot- wall  side, 
and  of  erecting  more  elaborate  works.  Later  when  prevented  by  the  frost  from  setting  the 
foundations,  all  hands  were  laid  o£f  until  April.  The  erection  of  the  new  building  will  then  be 
rushed  in  order  to  resume  ore  production  as  soon  as  possible.  The  open  pit  with  its  flat  incline 
of  about  30"*  north  was  gradually  undermining  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  power  and  other 
houses  and  the  shaft  head-frame,  forcing  the  vacation  of  that  site.  The  enlarged  plant 
will  consist  largely  of  new  machinery  of  considerably  greater  capacity,  and  will  include  a  rock 
house  for  crushing  and  sorting  prior  to  shipment  to  the  Gertrude  roast  yards  and  smelter. 

A  large  gang  of  wood-cutters  were,  at  time  of  inspection,  out  in  the  bush  cutting  and 
bringing  in  the  full  supply  for  the  coming  year. 

VICTORIA    MINE. 

After  a  year's  steady  production  at  the  Victoria  mine  and  reduction  in  the  smelter,  and 
the  development  of  some  of  the  company's  other  properties,  all  activity  ceased  in  December 
1902,  owing  to  a  close-down  at  the  Mond  nickel  refinery  in  Wales  where  the  Victoria  matte  is 
refined. 

The  management  remains  unchanged.  The  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  to  77» 
outside  of  some  200  axe-men  in  the  bush  cutting  and  drawing  out  cord  wood.  To  both  smelter 
and  mine  a  very  large  stock  of  this  fuel  has  already  been  brought  and  piled. 
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The  mining  done  by  the  company  to  the  date  of  inspection,  10th  February  1903,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  is  as  follows  : 

Main  shaft :  depth  567  feet  (185  feet  increase). 

First  level :  the  west  open-cast  enlarged  to  a  plan  of  50  feet  by  100  feet  on  the  first  level 
floor,  and  to  70  feet  by  125  feet  at  surface,  narrowing  down  to  a  width  of  6  feet  for  the  last 
40  feet  on  the  east  or  shaft  side  ;  the  east  open-cast  enlarged  to  a  plan  of  50  feet  by  80  feet 
from  surface  down  to  first  level,  but  below  this  to  the  floor  on  the  second  level  remaining  about 
the  same. 

Second  level :  the  west  stope  considerably  enlarged,  now  45  feet  in  width,  while  the 
rising  drift  connecting  the  top  of  stope  with  the  floor  of  the  west  open-cast  has  now  a  cross- 
section  25  feet  square. 

Third  level  :  out  of  the  top  of  the  old  west  stope  a  25-foot  upraise  driven  connecting  with 
the  second  level,  and  from  the  bottom  another  large  branch  stope  opened  out  110  feet  in 
length  on  a  45*  rise  north,  in  size  80  feet  by  35  at  bottom,  and  10  feet  by  15  feet  at  top  ;  in 
the  east  stope  the  numerous  branch  drifts  have  now  disappeared  into  one  unbroken  opening 
which  curves  back  west  for  90  feet  on  a  50- foot  rise  up  over  the  level  drift,  20  feet  by .30  feet 
in  cross  section,  and  runs  up  east  65  feet  at  the  same  rise,  15-feet  by  25  feet  in  size,  the  roof 
between  the  two  arms  descending  to  within  40  feet  of  the  level.        « 

Fourth  level :  the  west  stope  carried  10  feet  higher  to  60  feet  in  all,  maintaining  about 
the  same  size  of  30  feet  by  30  feet,  and  ending  in  a  10  by  15-foot  upraiee  to  the  third  level ; 
east  drift,  270  feet  (79  feet  increase),  with  at  65  feet  in  a  branch  drift  100  feet  northeast,  and 
at  the  junction  a  small  overhead  stope  ;  at  210  feet  in,  the  east  stope  started,  50  feet  in  length 
by  20  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide. 

Fifth  level;  west  drift  65  feet  (60  feet  increase)  with  a  short  stope  in  the  middle  of  drift  6 
feet  high  by  17  feet  wide;  east  drift  223  feet  (203  feet  increase.) 

Sixth  level;  (new),  depth  454  feet,  with  shaft  station  on  n6rth  side;  east  drift  133  feet. 

Seventh  level;  (new),  depth  540  feet,  with  shaft  station  on  north  side;  east  drift  27  feet. 

The  timbering  of  the  two  cage- ways  and  ladder- way  compartments  continues  down  to  the 
seventh  level.  The  mine  pumps  are  located  in  the  shaft  sump,  and  on  the  seventh  and  fourth 
levels.  An  auxiliary  air  hoist  set  up  in  the  seventh  level  station  operates  the  bucket  below 
this  level  in  the  continuation  of  the  shaft.  Two  other  outlets  besides  the  main  shaft  exist  from 
the  underground  workings  by  way  of  the  stopes  and  open  casts  ;  from  the  fourth  Ifivel  on  the 
west  side  and  from  the  second  on  the  east  side. 

A  large  amount  of  diamond  drilling  has  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present  time  from  the 
underground  levels,  viz.,  from  the  face  of  the  third  level  west;  from  the  floor  at  the  face  of  the 
fourth  level  east;  from  the  floor  of  the  west  stope  fifth  level;  from  the  floor  of  the  seventh  level 
station.  By  these  holes  the  west  ore  body  has  been  defined  below  the  fifth  level,  where  last 
stoped  on,  to  a  vertical  depth  from  the  surface  of  650  feet,  and  already  has  been  partially 
blocked  out  on  the  lower  levels,  preparatory  to  stoping.  The  east  ore  body  has  been  defined 
only  down  to  the  fifth  level  by  the  holes  from  the  fourth  level,  and  by  the  east  drift  on  the 
fifth  which  has  just  tapped  it. 

In  the  old  stopes,  particularly  below  the  second  level,  there  yet  remains  considerable  ore 
in  place,  while  in  the  bottom  levels  the  ore  has  hardly  been  touched.  A  large  quantity  of 
broken  ore  lies  in  the  different  stopes  ready  for  reiroval  when  required. 

No.  3  shaft  situated  about  one-half  mile  northwest  of  the  main  shaft  was  further  developed 
last  summer.  It  has  attained  a  depth  of  102  feet,  with  the  first  level  just  commenced,  but  the 
second,  at  96  feet  depth,  driven  a  total  length  of  220  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft. 

No.  4  shaft,  about  600  feet  east  of  the  main  shaft,  was  opened  out  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  hoist  and  shaft  house  erected  in  the  latter,  a  small   hoisting  plant  similar  to  that  of  No.  3 
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mine  being  set  up.  The  compressed  air  for  drilling  was  taken  from  the  power  house  at  the 
main  workings.  The  shaft  was  sunk  201  feet,  vertical.  First  level  47  feet  deep;  drifting 
northeast  12  feet,  and  south  60  feet.  Second  level,  depth  129  feet;  drifting  northeast  25  feet, 
iand  siuth  50  feet.  These  two  drifts  branch  out  from  a  shaft  chamber  20  feet  by  35  feet  in  plan. 

Both  these  shafts  were  reopened  rather  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  other  nickel  if  erous 
deposits  than  with  any  idea  of  immediate  stoping  for  the  production  of  more  ore. 

Two  other  mines  were  operated  during  the  year  by  The  Mond  Nickel  Company,  under  the 
management  of  the  Victoria  mine  staff,  all  the  ore  produced  boing  shipped  at  once  to  the 
Victoria  mines  smelter  to  be  treated.  These  mines  are  the  North  Star  on  part  of  lot  9  in  the 
second  concession,  and  part  of  lot  9  in  the  third  concession  of  Snider  township,  situated  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  Creighton  mine  ;  and  the  Little  Stobie  on  the  north  half  of  lot  6  in  the 
first  concession  of  Blezard  township,  between  Stobie  and  Blezard  mines.  From  the  North 
Star  4,724  tons  of  ore  were  extracted,  and  from  the  Little  Stobie  1,584  tons. 

At  the  Victoria  mine  the  condenser  is  now  in  operation  in  conjunction  with  the  hoists 
and  engines  of  the  power  house  aiid,  as  part  of  that  plant,  an  8  by  5  by  10  duplex  Snow  pump 
has  been  installed. 

Recommendations  given  at  the  last  inspection  for  the  safe  handling  of  explosives  have 
been  complied  with. 

The  smelter  continued  in  steady  operation  until  the  latter  part  of  December.  Since  then 
some  alterations  have  been  going  forward  on  one  of  the  two  furnaces  for  che  purpose  of  making 
pyritic  smelting  tests  on  the  raw  ore,  and  the  necessary  hot  blast  stove  is  now  about  completed. 
After  some  demonstration  runs  on  this  method  regular  smelting  will  probably  continue. 

Mica  Mines. 

The  number  of  active  mines  in  the  mica  field  of  eastern  Ontario  remains  about  the  same 
as  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  although  some  of  those  then  in  operation  have  again  closed  down 
and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  others.  Of  the  new  properties  several  are  prospects,  and 
others  are  old  mines  which  have  lain  idJe  for  a  period.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  scale 
of  production  at  a  few  of  the  largest  of  the  mines,  the  year's  output  is  considerably  greater 
than  ever  before,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  figures.  In  l'.K)l  the 
production  amounted  to  854,000  lb.  valued  at  $39,780,  and  in  1902  to  1,998,000  lb.  valued 
at  f  102  too. 

A  gradual  change  has  come  about  during  the  yast  two  or  three  years  in  the  demand  by  the 
trade  for  the  large  and  small  sizes  of  mica  respectively,  induced  by  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  utilizing  the  material  in  electric  insulation.  Now,  instead  of  the  larger  sizes  (3  by 
5,  4  by  6,  5  by  7-inch  and  up)  alone  supplying  the  needs  and  thereby  bringing  fancy  prices, 
their  use  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  and 
price  fur  the  small  sizes  (1  by  3,  2  by  3  and  2  by  4-inch),  that  at  many  of  the  large  mines  all 
the  product  is  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  the  latter  dimensions.  This,  while  it  may  appear  to 
strip  th-e  smaller  mines  of  their  main  source  of  profit  does  not  really  do  so,  since  now  practic- 
ally all  of  the  mica  may  be  marketed,  and  at  considerably  better  figures  for  the  small  sizes 
than  ever  prevailed  before  ;  besides  which  there  wil  remain  much  less  waste  than  when 
trimming  for  the  larger  sizes  only.  The  probability  is  that  the  prices  for  these  smaller  sizes 
will  never  be  less  than  at  present,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  they  will  increase  a  little  until  some 
uniform  figure  is  established  for  a  unit  of  size  on  the  run-of-mine  mica,  to  vary  more  with  the 
quality  than  the  size.  * 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  to  even  utilize  the  1  by  2  inch  grade,  up  to  the  present 
considered  scrap,  and  if  this  proves  profil^ble,  as  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
those  who  have  stored  away  their  trimmings  against  such  an  event  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 
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The  steam  hoisting  and  drilling  plant,  north  of  the  main  open  pit,  was  completed  and 

operated  last  season,  and  a  new  office  erected. 

The  employees  number  53,  of  whom  12  are  miners  and  the  rest  on  the  surface  and  hauling 

ore,  all  under  foreman  S.  Smith. 

Big  Jim  Property, 

The  iron  outcroppings  here  were  prospected  by  stripping  for  several  weeks  last  summei 
and  about  60  tons  of  ore  raised,  but  all  work  since  then  has  been  suspended. 

JJacre  Mine, 

Development  commenced  here  last  October,  and  all  work  so  far  has  been  confined  to  min 
ing  alone,  without  the  construction  of  camp  buildings.  There  appear  to  be  two  parallel  veini 
of  magnetite  separated  by  2^  feet  of  trap  rock  and  dipping  at  about  45^,  the  upper  banc 
3  feet  wide  and  the  lower  one  6  feet.  On  the  outcropping  an  open  pit  has  been  excavated  h 
feet  deep  and  32  feet  by  30  feet  in  area  ;  and  down  the  under  vein  an  incline  shaft  sunk  to  i 
total  depth  from  the  surface  of  22  feec  (or  8  feet  below  the  pit  floor).  Several  hundred  tons  o 
'  ore  have  been  raised  and  some  shipped  out. 

The  employees  number  20,  of  whom  8  are  miners  and  14  teamsters  hauling  ore,  unde 
foreman  A.  Woodhus. 

MINERAL   RANGE    IRON    MINING   COMPANY. 

^^  During  the  past  year  nearly  3,000  tons  of  magnetite  have  been  mined  out  of  the  Child's,  o 

No.  1,  and  No.  3  mines,  the  latter  newly  opened  up.     The  No.  4  property,  also  new,  has  beei 

[^  extensively  prospected  on  the  surface  by  stripping  and  a  very  fine  show  exposed,  but  no  or 

Y  has  yet  been  raised. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  has  been  the  construction  of  a  graded  road  pas 

<'   !  the  various  properties,  about  8  miles  in  length  to  L'Amable  station  on  the  Central  Ontari 

. '   j  railway,  on  which  over  $1,000  has  been  expended,  with  more  to  be  laid  out  on  its  oompletio! 

1  to  the  Childs  or  No.  1  mine,  the  farthest  away.     This  road  for  the  present  will  serve  as 

^: :  wagon   road,  but  ultimately  the  company  intend  to  construct  a  standard  gauge  railroad  an 

liji."-''-  equip  it  with  electric  motor  cars  capable  of  handling  two  ordinary  freight  cars  loaded  with  ore 

■]f|i  •'  over  the  somewhat  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves. 

-^  '  The  disputed  land  on  lots  4  and  5  in  the  sixth  concession  of  Mayo  township  has  bee 

granted  to  the  company,  and  this,  together  with  their  old  and  newly  acquired  properties,  tota] 
2,300  acres  located  as  follows,  all  in  Hastings  county  :  Lots  6  and  7  in  the  sixth  concession  c 


i^r- 


::^; ,  Dungannon  township  ;  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  in  the  sixth  concession,  lots  2,  3,  4,  and 

''jjv  in  the  seventh  ooncession,  lots  3.  4,  6,  10  and  east  half  of  9  in  the  eighth  concession,  lots  11, 1 

|!fi;l  and  south  half  of  10  in  the  ninth  concession,  and  lots  8  and  9  in  concession  B,  all  in  Ma} 


township. 

Childs  or  No,  1  Mine, 


-  'i'v! 

'■?• 

j  j'i^ ,  Beyond  the  stripping  of  the  magnetite  body  and  the  1000  tons  of  ore  raised  last  sprinj 

'•'X\  noted  in  the  last  Report,  no  more  mining  has  been  done.     There  is  still  about  1000  tons  of  oi 

!  \S ;  on  the  stock  piles  ready  for  shipment. 

!*■  No.  S  Mine, 

j  ;'f  '\  This  lies  in  lot  3  in  the  sixth  concession  of  Mayo,  about  800  feet  east  of  No.  2  min 

[  «  :  Since  last  spring  two  pits  have  been  opened  out  75  feet  apart  on  the  magnetite  deposit,  oi 

\  \  50  feet  by  50  feet  in  plan  by  15  feet  deep  and  the  other  20  feet  by  20  feet  in  plan  by  12  fe 

V I  {  deep,  both  in  good  ore  in  one  continuous  deposit,  and  some  1800  tons  magnetite  raised, 

1^/   , 
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which  1,300  tons  have  airily  been  shipped.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  solidly  guyed  swins^ng 
«rm  derrick,  bucket  and  horse  whim.  The  other  surface  plant  erected  consists  of  boarding 
house,  storehouse  and  stable. 

The  magnetite  is  fine  grained  and  free  of  much  intermixed  rock  matter,  giving  a  high 
percentage  of  metallic  iron  with  but  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  lies  in  a  formation 
of  diorite  similar  to  that  of  the  other  magnetite  bodies  of  the  locality,  and  has  been  uncovered 
by  stripping  and  test-pitting  in  and  outside  the  workings  for  a  total  length  of  300  feet  by  a  width 
of  100  feet.  By  dip  needle  it  has  been  found  to  underlie  an  area  800  feet  in  length  by  300  feet 
width. 

No,  4  Mhu, 

This  property,  also  newly  developed,  is  located  on  lots  4  and  5  in  the  sixth  concession  of 
Mayo,  about  ^' mile  east  of  No.  3  mine.  The  work  last  spring  was  confined  to  stripping  the 
body  of  magnetite,  and  test-pitting  here  and  there,  the  former  over  an  area  of  50  feet  by  80 
feet.  Asa  result  of  these  explorations  the  body  of  magnetite  has  been  visibly  defined  over  an 
Area  of  50  feet  by  160  feet ;  while  the  dip  needle  indicates  a  width  of  100  feet  and  length  of 
«00  feet. 

ST.    CHARLES    MINE. 

From  the  lessee  and  operator,  Mr.  Stephen  Wellington,  of  Madoc,  I  learn  that  mining 
continued  at  the  St.  Charles  until  May  last  year.  With  the  termination,  however,  of  the  supply 
contract  with  the  smelter,  operations  were  suspended  and  have  remained  so  until  the  present 
time. 

COE    MINE. 

Mining  has  continued  in  the  same  open  pit  during  the  past  year  and  until  January  1903, 
when,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  open  work  in  the  winter,  production  was  suspended 
until  spring.     Most  of  the  hematite  mined  has  been  shipped  to  the  smelters. 

CALABOGIE    MINE. 

This  magnetite  property  which  has  been  intermittently  developed  for  the  past  few  years, 
was  again  re-opened  last  season  with  the  production  of  between  800  and  900  tons  of  ore. 

It  is  situated  on  lo^  16  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Bagot  township,  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  village  of  Calabogie.  The  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company  began  development  at  a  new 
point  in  January  last  under  their  lease  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Caldwell,  of  Lanark,  the  owner,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  expiry  of  the  same  in  July,  working  with  a  small  force  of  miners.  A  new  in- 
clined shaft  was  sunk  beside  the  old  workings  to  a  depth  of  86  feet  on  a  vein  of  magnetite,  and  out 
of  this  the  above  quantity  of  ore  was  raised  and  shipped  to  the  furnace  at  Hamilton.  After  this 
mining  was  continued  by  the  x)wner,  but  confined  to  surface  prospecting  and  stripping  on  the 
bands  of  magnetite  at  other  outcroppings. 

Copper  Mines. 

In  the  Parry  Sound  Copper  district  the  scope  of  the  mining  industry  has  not  been  appre- 
ciably extended.  The  small  amount  of  development  at  a  few  of  the  older  properties  and  at 
some  newly  opened  prospects  has,  however,  kept  interest  alive,  since  new  ore  bodies  have 
been  exposed,  particularly  those  at  the  McGown  and  Spider  Lake  properties  which  give 
promise  of  making  pay  ore. 

Two  small  furnaces  for  making  smelting  tests  of  the  ores  of  the  locality  were  set  up  during 
theyear ;  one,  an  electric  furnace  at  the  town  of  Parry  Sound,  and  the  other,  a  Vulcan  water- j  ncketted 
blast  furnace  at  the  Wilcox  mine.  The  former  was  removed  before  being  completed  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  sufficient  electric  energy.     The  other  ran  for 
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several  weeks  on  ore  from  the  Wilcox  mine,  this  being  typical  of  most  of  the  occurrences  in  the 
region  containing,  as  it  does,  chalcopyrite  in  gneiss.  The  test  proved,  according  to  report  of 
the  operators,  that  the  ore  is  practically  self-fluxing,  but  contains  in  the  raw  state  too  little 
sulphides  for  a  sufficiently  bulky  matte.  Therefore*  the  probability  is  that  preliminary  con- 
centration will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  proposed  by  some  of  the  older  companies  and  by 
another  recently  formed  to  carry  on  active  development  this  coming  season  as  well  in  the  Moon 
river  section  to  the  north  as  in  the  original  field,  and  if  these  promises  cometo  anything  a 
^evival  in  the  industry  should  result. 

WILCOX   MINE. 

In  December  last  a  5-ton  Vulcan  smelter  was  erected  in  the  shaft  house  of  this  mine^ 
making  a  test  run  of  10  days'  duration  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  suitability  for  direct 
smelting  of  the  low  grade  ores  of  this  and  similar  properties  in  the  district.  No  further  mining 
was  attempted,  and  the  works  are  now  shut  down  again. 

MCGOWN    MINE. 

This  mine  suspended  development  last  September,!  but  from  the  superintendent,  Carl 
Anderson,  I  learn  that  all  the  work  since  last  inspection  was  confined  to  the  south  crosscut  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  at  70  feet  in  a  3- foot  vein  of  bomite  was  struck.  Drifts  were 
run  along  this  northeast  12  feet,  and  southwest  10  feet,  and  then  the  south  crosscut  continued 
in  to  131  feet.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  remains  unchanged.  The  milling  machinery  consisting 
.of  10  stamps  and  the  vanners  was  sold  and  taken  from  the  mill  building  last  fall.  Mr.  Ander- 
son expects  that  as  soon  as  more  capital  can  be  raised,  which  may  be  this  spring,  development 
will  continue. 

CONSOLIDATED   COPPER    COMPANY. 

The  mining  lands  owned  by  the  above  company  cover  lots  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  20  and  21 
in  the  sixth  copicession  pf  Cowper  township,  and  lot  35  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Foley,  aa 
well  as  two  lots  each  in  McDougall  and  Ferguson  townships  all  in  Parry  Sound  district.  The 
mine  workings  are  on  lot  10  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Cowper  and  7  miles  southwest  of  Parry 
Sound  on  Spider  Lake.  The  head  office  of  the  company  is  at  thctown  of  Parry  Sound,  with  a 
branch  office  in  the  Manhattan  Building,  Duluth,  Minn.  Under  mine  superintendent  John 
Moffat,  the  employees  have  averaged  11  since  the  commencement  of  operations  in  April  1902. 

At  the  date  of  inspection,  30th  January  1903,  the  mine  was  temporarily  closed  to  allow  the 
erection  a  shaf thouse,  head  frame  and  mining  machinery,  and  timbering  the  shaft.  The  main 
shaft  is  near  the  shore  of  Spider  lake,  in  depth  103  feet,  size  7  by  7  feet,  and  vertical ;  with  a 
13'foot  collar.  There  "are  as  yet  no  lateral  extensions.  The  new  mining  plant  consists  of  a 
small  hoist  and  boiler  with  busket.  At  1,200  feet  west  of  the  main  shaft  another  shaft  was 
sunk  18  feet  on  the  vein,  but  abandoned  for  the  present  in  favor  of  the  other  which  shows 
better  ore.  Still  another  ^-as  sunk  by  the  previous  owner  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  but  no  work 
has  since  been  done  in  it. 

The  chalcopyrite  occurs  along  mineralized  bands  striking  northeast-southwest  with  a  dip 
of  45"  southeast  through  a  formation  of  highly  garnetiferous  grey  granite.  Over  a  widtii  of  18 
feet  in  the  main  band  or  zope  the  copper  sulphide  together  with  a  small  amount  of  pyrites  and 
pyrrhotite  is  finely  di^eeminated  at  a  low  average  per  cent.,  and  oufeside  of  this  for  several 
hundred  feet  away  scattered  grains  may  be  found,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  of  any  value. 
The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  said  to  have  cut  through  another  band  i^riking  and  dipping  parallel 
to  the  one  above  and  similar  in  quality.  With  the  continuation  of  mining  a  crosscut  will  be 
driven  southeast  at  the  lOOfoot  level  to  explore  both  bands. 
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Nickel-Copper  Mines. 

In  spite  of  the  partial  suspension  of  mining  and  smelting  during  last  year  at  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company's  works,  the  district's  total  production  of  nickel  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
former  year  on  aocount  of  the  steady  operations  at  the  mines  and  smelters  of  the  Mond  Nickel 
Company  and  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  and  on  aocount  of  the  increased  rate  of 
treatment  in  the  first  company's  plant  since  the  resumption  last  fall.  At  several  other  properties 
in  the  outlying  districts  development  has  been  resumed  or  started  up  by  the  above  concerns.  Un- 
til, however,  a  railroad  is  built  into  the  northern  mineral  ranges,  either  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
or  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway  company,  the  latter  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
locate  the  line,  very  little  mining  development  or  ore  production  can  be  expected.  A  number 
of  nickel-copper  and  other  properties  have  already  advanced  to  that  stage  of  development  where 
it  no  longer  pays  to  continue  until  treatment  of  the  ore  be  made  possible  by  cheap  railway  com- 
munication. 

CANADIAN  COPPER  COMPANY'S  MINES  AND  WORKS. 

The  period  of  slack  operations  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  last  year  affected 
production  all  round,  although  at  some  of  the  workings  to  a  lesser  degree  than  at  others.     At 
the  smelters  varying  numbers  of  furnaces  remained  in  blast,  on  the  whole  a  smaller  number 
than  usual,  which  reduced  the  output  of  matte  slightly,  while  of  all  the  mines  the  Creighton 
alone  approached  its  former  yearly  tonnage,  and  some  of  the  small  workings  closed  down 
entirely.     This  suspension,  however,  has  furnished  the  long  needed  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
dedne  the  various  ore  bodies,  particularly  those  in  the  deeper  and  larger  mines,  and  the  mos^ 
has  been  made  of  it  both  by  diamond  drillim;  and  by  exploratory  mining  at  lower  levels. ||The 
detailed  knowledge  obtained  in  this  work  has  now  made  it  possible  to  adopt  more  efticieut  as 
well  as  safer  methods  of  mining  than  the  old  open  cast  plan,  and  also  permits  of  blocking  out 
ore  bodies  of  known  quantity  and  (quality,  from  which  any  desired  supply  for  future  require- 
ments will  be  available  at  once.     Another  very  satisfactory  result  of  this  work  has  been  the 
incidental  proof  given  of  the  maintenance  in  size  and  richness  of  the  ore  in  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored lower  and  latei'al  extensions  of  the  deposits.     At  the  bottom  level,  or  more  than  900  feet 
down  vertically,  in  the  Copper  Cliff  mine  the  present  ore  chutes,  while  not  so  large  as  higher 
up,  are  still  of  good  size  and  as  rich  in  copper  and  nickel  as  ever.      The  chimney  of  ore  m  the 
No.  2  mine  is  seen  to  be  gradually  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  200foot  level  down  to  the 
bottom  drifts  at  382  feet  depth,  its  average  diameter  at  the  former  depth  being  120  feet.     It 
maintains  an  even  high  grade  throughout.     The  No.  3  and  Creighton  mines  also  look  well, 
particularly  the  latter,  where  the  extensive  exploratory  drilling  for  the  past  eight  months  has 
served  to  verify  the  former  estimate  of  the  size  and  richness  of  the  deposit. 

The  entire  property  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  has  been  sold  to  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  the  transfer  resulting  from  negotiations  which  were  under  way  at  last  inspec- 
tion a  year  ago.  The  new  owners  have,  however,  re-(rganized  the  Canadian  Copper  Company 
and  left  the  direct  management  of  the  business  in  its  hands  as  before.  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner  has 
been  appointed  president,  and  under  him  the  old  staff  remains  with  Mr.  James  McArthur  in 
charge  of  the  metallurgical  department,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson  superintendent  *  f  all  mining 
operations. 

The  number  of  employees  was  still  small,  but  with  the  return  to  the  former  scale  of  ore  pro- 
duction expected  next  spring  the  force  will  probably  exceed  considerably  that  at  any  previous 
time.  At  the  date  of  inspection,  January  1903,  the  employees  numbered  1069,  distributed  as 
follows  : — Smelters,  368  ;  mines,  157  underground  and  97  above  ground  ;  roast  heaps,  110  ;  on 
surface  and  in  shops,  296  ;  ofiice  and  laboratory,  41. 
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Metallurgical  tests  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  looking  to  the  replacement  of  the 
present  method  of  first  roasting  and  then  smelting  by  one  operation  of  pyritic  smelting,  and 
on  the  success  of  this  depends  the  future  layout  of  the  works.  With  the  adoption  of  pyritic 
furnaces  a  more  compact  plant  would  be  possible,  roasting  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
much  needed  consolidation  of  the  many  scattered  workings,  to  overcome  the  present  excessive 
amount  of  handling,  could  be  made. 

The  general  surface  plant  oKitside  of  that  at  the  mines  has  been  added  to  by  the  erection  of 
a  nampling  house,  near  the  west  smelter^  where  large  ^mples  of  several  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  ore  or  other  material  for  analysis  are  reduced  to  the  proper  quantity  by  treatment  in 
crushers,  automatic  sampling  machines,  pulverizer,  etc.  Adjoining  this  is  the  new  chemical 
laboratory  almost  completed,  its  equipment  including  the  most  modem  apparatus  for  both 
ordinary  and  research  work. 

The  now  completed  electric  light  station  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  contains  two  gen- 
erators, each  with  its  high  speed  engine.  In  the  same  locality  a  store  house  for  oils  has  been 
built,  35  feet  by  45  feet  in  plan,  of  brick,  and  safely  removed  from  the  other  buildings.  The 
new  general  office  is  now  occupied. 

Another  needed  and  much  appreciated  structure  is  the  hospital  which  has  just  been  erected 
in  the  town  by  the  new  company.  Besides  presenting  a  beautiful  exterior,  ornamental  enough 
for  any  locality,  the  building  is  internally  a  model  of  neat  finish  and  complete  equipment. 
There  are  cots  for  20  patients  with  apartments  for  the  resident  stafi  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

Copper  Cliff  Mine. 

The  work,  under  way  at  last  inspection  of  taking  out  a  remaining  block  of  ore  from  the 
old  open  stope  at  the  4th  level,  has  been  completed  and  now  this  entire  excavation  from  the 
1st  down  to  the  13th  level  is  abandoned,  'and  most  of  the  entrances  thereto  boarded  up.  The 
eafiC  skip-road  down  the  old  shaft,  which  was  last  year  temporarily  put  in  shape  from  the 
junction  of  the  old  and  new  shafts,  in  order  to  hoist  this  ore,  has  been  restored  to  the  new 
shaft,  the  old  shaft  serving  now  merely  as  a  pump  way.  Since  that  time  all  mining  has  been 
confined  to  the  bottom  or  13th  and  14th  levels  from  which  the  ore  production  for  some  time 
back  has  amounted  to  about  1000  tons  per  month,  the  ore  averaging  approximately  13  per  cent, 
copper  and  nickel,  in  the  proportions  of  10  to  11  per  cent,  copper  to  2  to  2.5  per  cent.  nickeL 

The  main  shaft  has  not  been  sunk  below  the  sump  on  the  13th  level,  the  new  14th  level 
opening  out  from  the  bottom  of  a  winze  sunk  from  one  of  the  13th  level  drifts.  Thirteenth 
level  :  from  the  old  winze  chamber,  last  year  at  the  end,  or  144  feet  in  the  west  drift,  an 
extension  has  been  run  130  feet  southeast  inclining  up  steeply  from  about  two-thirds  way  in  as 
an  open  stope.  It  connects  at  the  top  with  the  bottom  of  a  60-foot  winze  from  the  12th  level. 
The  stope  measures  40  feet  in  height  by  9  feet  width  with  vertical  walls  and  is  being  carried 
still  further  in. 

The  entrance  to  the  old  main  stope  which  terminates  at  this  level  has  been  boarded  up. 
The  northwest  drift  continues  in  to  135  feet,  with  at  100  feet  a  20-foot  crosscut  west  and  a 
veritical  winze  85  feet  deep  to  the  new  14th  level,  a  small  air  hoist  installed  at  this  station 
operating  the  bucket  between  the  two.  Fourteenth  level,  depth  1052  feet :  the  connecting 
winze  is  timbered  for  a  hoistway  and  ladderway,  and  from  the  bottom  drifts  run  east  120  feet 
and  west  ^0  feet,  the  latter  stoped  overhead  30  feet  hisjh  nearly  from  end  to  end,  6  feet  to  10 
feet  wide,  and  vertical. 

The  main  shaft  is  kept  in  good  repair  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  pumps  are  stationed  on  the 
13th,  12th,  10th  and  7th  levels  ;  and  good  air  prevails  throughout  the  working  places. 

On  the  surface  the  power  plant  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  100-h.  p. 
boiler.     The  quartz  and  limestone  crushing  plant  formerly  located  in  the  sheds  a  hundred  feet 
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or  80  to  the  rear  of  the  rock  house  has  been  moved  up  into  this  latter  building/  the  crusher 
being  placed  alongside  the  original  large  crusher  for  the  Copper  Cliff  rock,  and  now  both  are 
run  by  the  same  engine.  By  means  of  another  hoist  engine  set  higher  up  in  the  building,  the 
rock  is  raised  by  skip  and  trestle  road  from  the  railway  tracks  up  to  the  crusher.  From  here 
it  drops  into  separate  bins  and  later  is  shipped   in  the  cars  to  the  smelters  for  use  as  flux 

No.  2  Mine. 

Stoping  continued  in  the  open  pit  until  the  end  of  January  1903,  enlarging  its  area  along 
the  third  level  floor  at  217  feet  depth,  until  now  there  remains  only  a  small  block  of  ore  in 
front  of  the  station  of  the  old  shaft,  and  with  the  extraction  of  this  before  the  frost  leaves  the 
walls,  the  open  pit  will  be  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  development  of  underground  levels 
has  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  carrying  on  all  mining  in  future  under  a  solid  roof,  thereby 
insuring  greatt  r  safety  to  the  men  and  avoiding  the  interruptions  attending  exposure  to  the 
changeable  weather.  The  plan  consists  in  opening  out  levels  at  regular  intervals  beneath  the 
pit  floor  and  on  each  of  these  crosscutting  the  ore  body  by  series  of  drifts  ;  after  iirst  breaking 
away  over-hand  to  an  arched  roof  all  but  the  supporting  pillars,  which  are  to  project  from 
either  side,  the  succeedmg  level  floors  will  be  systematically  stoped  away  underhand  to  the 
level  below  and  the  rock  hoisted  out  of  the  new  shaft.  The  old  shaft  has  been  abandoned  as 
a  hoistway  and  manway.  ^ 

New  shaft,  depth  390  feet  (vertical);  from  the  turn  at  the  first  level  it  descends  almost 
vertically,  in  size  8  by  18  feet,  and  timbered  down  to  the  4th  level  with  double  skip  road  and 
ladderway  carefully  and  solidly  set.  Below  the  4th  level  hoisting  is  done  by  auxiliary  air 
engine  and  bucket.  Third  level  ;  out  of  the  old  shaft  station  on  the  pit  floor  a  winze  sunk 
vertically  76  feet  to  the  4th  level  ;  at  26  feet  depth  in  this  a  subsidiary  level  opened  with  a 
north  drift  100  feet  long  crosscutting  the  ore  body  ;  the  new  shaft  is  connected  with  the  old 
shaft  and  open  pit  at  this  level  by  a  70-foot  north  drift.  Fourth  level,  depth  293  feet ;  nbrth 
drift,  60  feet,  connecting  at  face  with  winze  from  3rd  level.  Fifth  level,  depth  374  feet ;  north 
drift,  55  feet. 

The  incline  of  the  trestle  skip  road  connecting  the  shaft  with  the  rock  house,  a  distance  of 
about  200  feet,  has  been  increased  by  raising  the  upper  end  3  feet  to  cause  the  skip  to  return 
more  rapidly.  The  old  battery  of  boilers  in  the  power  house  has  been  replaced  by  four  new 
ones  fitted  with  mechanical  underfeed  stokers,  and  preparations  are  now  under  way  to  install 
four  more.  Three  of  these  will  furnish  all  necessary  steam  for  the  mine  workings,  the  remain, 
ing  five  to  form  part  of  the  smelter  power  plant. 

No.  2  Mine  extensions  :  A  limited  amount  of  further  development  was  accomplished  in 
the  first  and  second  extension  mines,  and  at  the  same  time  a  third  opened  out  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  other  two,  about  50  feet  deep  and  25  feet  by  25  feet  in  plan.  In  the  spring  how- 
ever work  ceased  in  all  three.  If  present  intentions  mature  their  continued  operation  as  open 
pits  will  depend  on  the  results  of  diamond  drill  tests  to  establish  whatever  connection  may 
exist  between  them  and  the  No.  2  ore  deposit,  and  should  ore  be  found  to^  continue  from  the 
latter  north  into  the  others,  it  will  mo  t  likely  be  preferable  to  work  them  all  from  the  No.  2 
mine  shaft. 

No.  3  Mine. 

* 

Since  August  of  last  year,  when  mining  in  the  open  pits  ceased,  all  work  has  been 
confined  to  opening  up  lower  levels  below  the  pit  floors,  the  small  amount  of  ore  produced  from 
this  development  constituting  the  total  output  during  this  period.  Extensive  diamond  drill- 
ing has  defined  the  ore  bodies  sufficiently  to  allow  of  future  ore  extraction  by  a  systematic 
underground  plan  applicable  to  all  conditions,  to  be  conducted  under  a  roof  formed  by  the 
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present  floors  of  the  pits.  The  new  method  is  one  of  filling.  Only  ore  will  be  hoiBted,  the 
waste  remaining  in  the  stopes  to  be  added  to  from  the  rock  dumps  on  the  surface  in  orc^er  to 
complete  the  fill. 

Main  shaft,  depth  about  150  feet  (vertical),  now  being  sunk  from  the  2nd  to  the  3rd 
level ;  first  level  or  pit  floor  ;  the  last  work  here  consisted  in  carrying  back  the  pit  faces  from 
the  floor  level,  leaving  them  nearly  vertical  all  aiound,  without  however  appreciably  enlarging 
the  area  at  the  surface.  Second  level,  depth  100  feet ;  opened  out  from  the  shaft,  which  w 
timbered  down  to  this  point  with  double  skip  road  and  ladderway  ;  northeast  drift  100  feet, 
with  at  25  feet  in  a  cross  drift  northwest  50  feet  as  an  inclined  upraise  holding  through  into  the 
open  pit  floor,  and  another  southeast  60  feet  and  then  south  75  feet ;  at  75  feet  in  the  north- 
east drift  an  85-foot  vertical  winze  sunk,  6  by  6  feet  in  size,  and  from  the  bottom  the  3rd  level 
opened  out.  Third  level,  depth  185  feet  (vertical) ;  from  the  foot  of  the  winze  the  ore  body 
has  been  undermined  by  a  series  of  connected  drifts  totalling  in  length  517  feet,  and  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  upraised  on  20  feet  at  25  feet  southeast  of  the  winze.  Connection  was  being  made 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  levels  by  this  shaft.  On  the  surface  the  large  balanced  double-drum 
hoist  has  been  replaced  by  a  smaller  one  from,  the  Stobie  mine  on  which  the  drums  act  singly  ; 
and  for  the  hoist  cables,  an  intermediate  set  of  sheaves  has  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 

house. 

Ko8.  4  aiid  5  Mifves, 

These  two  properties  have  remained  idle  since  the  general  suspension  of  operations  last 
spring,  and  were  therefore  not  inspected.  The  open  pits  are  reported  not  to  have  been  appre- 
ciably enlarged  over  the  measurements  of  a  year  ago. 

Stobie  Miiie, 

The  characteristic  of  the  Stobie  ore  is  its  high  iron  content,  but  this  quality  of  ore  is  not 
in  djdmand  at  present  at  the  smelters  so  that  idleness  still  prevails  at  this  mine,  complete  now 
since  pumping  also  has  been  stopped. 

Creujhton  Mine, 

\N  ith  the  exception  of  two  months  during  last  summer  production  has  continued  steadily 
at  the  i-ate  of  about  550  tons  a  day.  The  employees,  including  those  running  the  diamond 
drilU,  total  140  under  mine  captain  F.  Rodda. 

Ore  is  raised  still  from  the  one  open  pit  and  ofif  the  same  floor  level  (62  feet  deen),  its 
area  having  now  increased  to  150  feet  by  200  feet  (from  80  feet  by  136  feet  a  year  ago).  The 
walls  are  steep,  but  kept  in  safe  condition  and  on  them  the  six  air-drill  gangs  are  perched  at 
dilferent  points  breaking  out  the  ore  in  immense  masses.  Out  of  the  southwest  corner  a 
vertical  winze  has  been  sunk  80  feet,  6  by  8  feet  in  size.  From  a  crosscut  from  the  bottom  of 
this  the  main  shaft  will  be  upraised  on,  this  method  of  development  being  adopted  to  avoid 
interference  with  ore  production  above. 

Two  diamond  drills  have  been  prospecting  the  deposit  since  June  last  and  a  third  since 
December,  and  as  a  result  a  great  number  of  holes  have  been  sunk,  chiefly  on  the  north,  east  and 
west  sides,  since  the  dip,  though  slight,  is  to  the  north  and  the  strike,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
runs  about  east  and  west.  The  work  has  not  only  confirmed  last  year's  estimate  of  the  exten- 
sive surface  area  of  this  deposit,  but  has  shown  the  ore  body  to  be  continuous  in  depth,  both  in 
size  and  in  the  clean  nature  of  the  sulphides,  the  occasional  intrusions  of  rock  being  sharply 
separated  as  barren  bands.  The  nickel-copper  contents  average  between  6.5  per  cent,  and  7 
per  tent.,  the  proportion  of  copper  to  nickel  being  approximately  as  1  :  2.5. 

At  the  power  house  the  three  boilers  have  been  fitted  with  mechanical  underfeed  stokers. 
The  smaller  of  the   two  original  air- compressors  has   been  replaced   by  another  straight-line 
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Ingeraoll  compressor  of  double  the  capacity  (6  drills)  :  and  the  new  hoist  engine  having  to  be 

returned  for  reconstruction  is  in  the  meantime  being  replaced  by  the  No.  3  mine  hoist,  similar 

both  in  size  and  make 

Quartz  Mtiie, 

About  one  mile  south  of  Copper  Cliff  and  on  the  shores  of  Kelly  lake  at  the  top  of  the  next 
range  of  hills  a  large  deposit  of  clean  massive  quartz  is  baing  quarried  for  use  as  flux  in  the 
smelters.  The  rock  is  lowered  in  counter- balanced  cars  on  a  double  track  surface  tram-road 
one-quarter  mile  long  built  entirely  on  trestles  and  at  an  incline  of  about  80  feet.  From  the 
ore  pocket  at  the  foot  it  is  hauled  in  sleighs  or  wagons  across  the  flat  to  the  crushing  plant  at 
the  Copper  Cliff  rock  house.  The  daily  output  amounts  to  about  100  tons,  but  may  vary 
considerably  depending  on  requirements. 

Smelters  aixd  Boast  Heaps. 

At  the  east  smelter  several  furnaces  have  been  kept  in  blast  since  June  last,  working  on 
the  incompletely  roasted  portions  of  the  ore  in  the  rrast-heaps.  The  low  grade  matte  foimed 
is  spilled,  re-roasted  and  then  smelted  again  at  the  west  smelter  plant.  Operations  at  the  old 
smelter  were  to  be  discontinued  for  some  time  and  probably  for  good.  Most  of  the  furnaces 
at  the  west  smelter  continued  in  blast  during  the  year,  though  in  the  early  part  of  1902  pro- 
duction slacked  off.  At  the  beginning  of  1903,  however,  the  rate  of  output  from  both  plants 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  period. 

Two  of  the  furnaces  have  been  altered  to  withptan<t*a  hut  blast  at  increased  pressure  for 
the  purpose  of  making  pyritic  smelting  tests  of  the  raw  ore.  The  results  c  f  the  initial  runs 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  new  process  will  allow  of  successful  adoption  with  these  ores,  and  if 
so  a  great  saving  will  be  effected  in  fuel  consumption  and  in  expense  of  roasting.  The  hot 
blast  is  generated  in  a  large  specially  constructed  brick  stove,  and  for  operation  with  this  a 
specially  designed  brick  furnace  is  being  built.  » 

Two  slag  elevators  have  been  erected  in  front  of  the  furnace  building  for  the  disposal  of 
all  slag  not  used  for  making  ground  about  the  works.  The  blower  plant  has  reached  the  full 
capacity  of  the  building  by  the  addition  of  the  sixth  c<»mplete  blower  unit  of  the  Connersville 
type  of  machine. 

Of  the  three  roast  yards  only  Nos.  1  and  3  continue  in  full  swing.  No.  2  is  to  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  present  heaps  burn  out.  Its  location  is  disagreeably  near  the  town  and  works. 
Dan  McKinnon  now  has  charge  as  contractor  of  all  the  roasting  operations.  At  No.  1  yard  the 
heaps  Qumber  about  25,  aid  at  No.  3  or  the  west  yard  about  40,  of  which  half  are  comjwsed  of 
spilled  matte.  Dangerous  methods  of  thawing  the  djnamite  are  still  in  practice,  which 
necessitated  a  repetition  of  last  year's  instructions. 

Ontario  Smelthuf  Works, 

The  Ontario  Smelting  Works  have  l)een  sold  out  entirely  to  the  Canadian  Copper  Company 
and  are  now  operated  under  the  direction  of  that  company's  staff  at  Copper  Cliff.  The  work  of 
raising  the  grade  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company's  matte  prior  to  shipment  to  New  Jersey 
for  refining  has  progressed  steadily  at  this  smelter  during  the  past  year.  The  management  of 
the  works  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  J.  B.  Baird  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stiles,  and  under  him  the  number  of  employees  has  varied  from  176  to  200,  with  an  addition 
at  the  present  time  to  this  number  of  about  50  on  account  of  the  new  construction  work. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  hitherto  has  been  limited  by  the  calciners  to  about  half  the 
matte  output  of  the  adjoining  smelters  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  which  is  150  tons 
per  day,  so  that  the  other  half  has  had  to  be  enriched  as  well  as  refined  in  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  handle  ever^'thing  here  alterations  and  additions  to  the  plant  were  begun 
several  months  ago,  to  be  completed  and  the  new  plant  put  in  operation  by  April  next.    The  two 
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original  Brown  calciners  have  been  lengthened  from  their  former  measurement  of  140  feet  to  206 
feet  and  210  feet  respectively  and  the  building  enlarged  to  fit.  For  the  third  or  new  calciner 
which  is  200  feet  in  length  and  nearly  completed,  a  new  structure  has  been  erected.  This  will  give 
double  the  roasting  capacity  for  the  powdered  matte.  By  incorporating  a  briquetting  machine 
for  the  roasted  fines,  one  of  the  present  two  furnaces  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  full  150- 
tons  a  day.'  The  foundations  for  this  briquetting  plant  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 
A  third  boiler  of  120-h.p.  has  been  installed  alongside  the  other. 

GERTRUDE    MINE. 

Considerable  activity  has  marked  the  progress  of  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  largely 
on  account  of  the  completion  and  continuous  operation  of  the  smelter  since  early  last  spring  ; 
thus  necessitating  the  raising  of  much  more  ore  than  formerly,  which  in  turn  required  addi- 
tional power  at  the  old  plants  and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  Three  of  the  four  mines  have 
been  reopened  on  fair-sized  bodies  of  ore,  and  although  one  of  these  has  suspended  work,  the 
other  two  produce  about  200  tons  a  day,  of  which  180  go  to  the  roast  heaps  at  the  smelter 
grounds,  the  remaining  20  from  which  the  copper  pyrites  has  been  cobbed  as  clean  as 
possible  being  shipped  to  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company's  sulphite  works  at  Sauli  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  There,  after  the  extraction  of  the  sulphur,  the  sweet-roasted  ore  is  to  be  smelted 
in  the  ferro- nickel  plant  for  the  direct  production  of  nickel  steel. 

No.  1  shaft :  The  former  depih  of  120  feet  is  not  increased,  but  the  shaft  has 
been  widened  out  to  a  size  of  50  feet  by  60  feet,  for  a  depth  of  60  feet,  pattly  as  a 
stope  extending  under  a  heavy  arch  on  the  west  side  ;  out  of  the  other  side,  but  at 
only  35  feet  depth  a  trench  runs  75  feet  east  narrowing  down  towards  the  far  end 
from  50  feet  to  20  feet.  From  the  south  side  of  this  a  crosscut  explores  south  60 
feet ;  and  under  most  of  the  north  wall  a  low  stope  has  been  cut  out,  apparently  along  a  branch  of 
the  ore  body.  Several  of  the  faces  of  this  working  are  covered  with  shattered  or  fractured  rocks 
which  will  require  careful  scaling  from  day  to  day  to  avoid  accident  to  the  men  working  below. 
The  system  of  raising  the  ore  by  means  of  a  heavy  swinging  arm  derrick  is  somewhat  awkward, 
and  not  infrequently  attended  with  danger  to  the  miners.  It  might  advantageously  be  replaced 
by  some  more  easily  controlled  method,  such  as  a  skip  road.  The  surface  plant  comprises  a 
double  drum  hoist  and  small  boiler  installed  at  one  end  of  a  temporary  shed  :  the  other  end  of 
the  sheds  forms  the  dry  room. 

No.  2  shaft :  Since  re-opening  here  the  entire  work  has  consisted  in  stoping,  and  now 
from  the  south  drifts  on  the  2nd  or  71-foct  level  underground  one  large  stope  extends  up  to 
the  surface  on  a  steep  rise  to  the  south,  in  size  80  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide  by  '20  to  40  feet 
hi^h  to  the  arched  roof  left  over  the  north  portion.  The  ore  is  all  hoisted  out  of  the  old  shaft 
by  the  cage,  for  which  a  new  head  frame  and  ore  pocket  combined  have  been  erected.  The 
new  hoist  house  stands  75  feet  to  the  east  and  contains  a  40-h.p.  return  tubular  boiler,  and 
double  cylinder,  single  3-foot  drum  hoist  engine.  The  ore  from  this  bin  is  transported  by 
rail  to  the  rock  house  at  No.  4  shaft  where  it  is  crushed  and  sorted. 

No.  3  shaft  remains  closed. 

No.  4  shaft :  Development  was  continued  on  the  one  level  for  a  period  of  three  months  during 
Ipst  spring,  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  being  raised.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  remains  the  same 
First  level,  depth  45  feet ;  west  drift  100  feet  with  the  first  50  feet  stoped  out  14  feet  wide  and 
u^)  to  a  roof  gradually  rising  to  the  surface  at  the  face  ;  east  drift  60  feet,  with  a  stope  extend- 
ing in  16  feet,  in  size  16  by  16  feet. 

The  ore  body  in  No.  1  trends  east  and  west  heading  directly  for  that  in  No.  4  shaft  750 
feet  west;  but  explorations  have  not  yet  deihonstrated  whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  two.     In  No.    1  large  masses  of  clean  ore,   together  with  other  mixed  areas,   cover  the 
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working  faces  of  the  stope,  similar  to  the  deposit  in  No.  2  mine,  and  both  ore  bodies  give 
promise  of  continuity  beyond  the  present  levels.  Pyrrhotite  forms  by  far  the  most  abundant 
sulphide,  the  cbalcopyrite  content  being  only  in  scattered  pockets  and  stringers. 

At  the  rock  house  the  power  plant  has  been  increased  by  a  second  60-h.p  boiler  ;  and 
shortly  the  present  double,  12  by  15  inch  jaw  crusher  will  be  replaced  by  a  single  16  by  30  inch 
Blake  of  larger  capacity  now  on  hand.     A  number  of  new  dwellings  have  been  built  about  the 
roperty  both  by  the  company  and  by  private  parties. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  instructions  for  the  immediate  employment  of  safe  methods  of 
storing  and  thawing  the  dynamite,  the  present  practice  at  both  the  working  mmes  being 
dangerous. 

The  smelter  reached  completion  early  in  June  1902,  and  has  since  run  steadily,  putting 
throuj^h  from  100  to  160  tons  of  roasted  ore  per  day.  The  matte  has  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  now  about  1,700  tons  are  on  hand.  This  will  be  shipped  later  to  the  converter  plant 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  or  elsewhere  to  be  refined.  The  nickel- 
copper  content  in  this  matte  averages  29  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  nickel  to  copper  being  as 
2  is  to  1. 

The  plant  consists  of  one  water-jacketted  furnace  with  forehearths,  a  50-h.p.  boiler,  a 
Connersville  blower  with  engine,  dynamo  and  engine,  ore  and  coke  bins,  a  slag  elevator,  and 
other  accessories.  It  is  the  company's  intention  to  add  two  more  Herreshoff  furnaces  each  of 
one-third  greater  capacity  than  the  present  one  and  to  supplement  them  with  all  other  necee- 
sary  additions.  As  parts  of  the  new  plant  have  already  arrived,  probably  the  increases  will  be 
effected  during  the  coming  summer. 

Since  November  last  the  roast  heaps  have  been  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  because 
of  the  temporary  cessation  of  shipments  of  ore  from  the  Elsie  mine.  There  are  still  seven  with 
more  of  Gertrude  ore  building. 

Under  superintendent  Thos.  Travers  are  mine  foreman  Thos.  Williams  and  smelter  fore- 
man Alex.  McPhee.  At  date  of  inspection,  2nd  February  1903,  there  were  140  employees, 
about  the  usual  number,  on  the  roll. 

ELSIE    MINE. 

In  November  last  all  mining  work  was  suspended  to  allow  of  shifting  the  surface  plant 
from  the  north  or  hanging- wall  side  of  the  open  pit  to  the  more  solid  south  or  foot- wall  side, 
and  of  erecting  more  elaborate  works.  Later  when  prevented  by  the  frost  from  setting  the 
foundations,  all  hands  were  laid  off  until  April.  The  erection  of  the  new  building  will  then  be 
rushed  in  order  to  resume  ore  production  as  soon  as  possible.  The  open  pit  with  its  flat  incline 
of  about  30*  north  was  gradually  undermining  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  power  and  other 
houses  and  the  shaft  head-frame,  forcing  the  vacation  of  that  site.  The  enlarged  plant 
will  consist  largely  of  new  machinery  of  considerably  greater  capacity,  and  will  include  a  rock 
house  for  crushing  and  sorting  prior  to  shipment  to  the  Gertrude  roast  yards  and  smelter. 

A  large  gang  of  wood-cutters  were,  at  time  of  inspection,  out  in  the  bush  cutting  and 
bringing  in  the  full  supply  for  the  coming  year. 

VICTORIA    MINE. 

After  a  year's  steady  production  at  the  Victoria  mine  and  reduction  in  the  smelter,  and 
the  development  of  some  of  the  company's  other  properties,  all  activity  ceased  in  December 
1902,  owing  to  a  close-down  at  the  Mond  nickel  refinery  in  Wales  where  the  Victoria  matte  is 
refined. 

The  management  remains  unchanged.  The  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  to  77, 
outside  of  some  200  axe-men  in  the  bush  cutting  and  drawing  out  cordwood.  To  both  smelter 
and  mine  a  very  large  stock  of  this  fuel  has  already  been  brought  and  piled. 
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The  mining  done  by  the  company  to  the  date  of  inspection,  10th  February  1903,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  is  as  follows  : 

Main  shaft :  depth  557  feet  (185  feet  increase). 

First  level :  the  west  open-cast  enlarged  to  a  plan  of  50  feet  by  100  feet  on  the  first  level 
floor,  and  to  70  feet  by  125  feet  at  surface,  narrowing  down  to  a  width  of  6  feet  for  the  last 
40  feet  on  the  east  or  shaft  side  ;  the  east  open-cast  enlarged  to  a  plan  of  50  feet  by  80  feet 
from  surface  down  to  first  level,  but  below  this  to  the  floor  on  the  second  level  remaining  about 
the  same. 

Second  level :  the  west  stope  considerably  enlarged,  now  45  feet  in  width,  while  the 
rising  drift  connecting  the  top  of  stope  with  the  floor  of  the  west  open-cast  has  now  a  cross- 
section  25  feet  square. 

Third  level :  out  of  the  top  of  the  old  west  stope  a  25-foot  upraise  driven  connecting  with 
the  second  level,  and  from  the  bottom  another  large  branch  stope  opened  out  110  feet  in 
length  on  a  45*  rise  north,  in  size  30  feet  by  35  at  bottom,  and  10  feet  by  15  feet  at  top  ;  in 
the  east  stope  the  numerous  branch  drifts  have  now  disappeared  into  one  unbroken  opening 
which  curves  back  west  for  90  feet  on  a  50- foot  rise  up  over  the  level  drift,  20  feet  by. 30  feet 
in  cross  section,  and  runs  up  east  65  feet  at  the  same  rise,  15-feet  by  25  feet  in  size,  the  roof 
between  the  two  arms  descending  to  within  40  feet  of  the  level.        « 

Fourth  level :  the  west  stope  carried  10  feet  higher  to  60  feet  in  all,  maintaining  about 
the  same  size  of  30  feet  by  30  feet,  and  ending  in  a  10  by  15-foot  upraise  to  the  third  level  ; 
east  drift,  270  feet  (79  feet  increase),  with  at  65  feet  in  a  branch  drift  100  feet  northeast,  and 
at  the  junction  a  small  overhead  stope  ;  at  210  feet  in,  the  east  stope  started,  50  feet  in  length 
by  20  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide. 

Fifth  level;  west  drift  65  feet  (60  feet  increase)  with  a  short  stope  in  the  middle  of  drift  6 
feet  high  by  17  feet  wide;  east  drift  223  feet  (203  feet  increase.) 

Sixth  level;  (new),  depth  454  feet,  with  shaft  station  on  north  side;  east  drift  133  feet. 
Seventh  level;  (new),  depth  540  feet,  with  shaft  station  on  north  side;  east  drift  27  feet. 
The  timbering  of  the  two  cage-ways  and  ladder- way  compartments  continues  down  to  the 
seventh  level.  The  mine  pumps  are  located  in  the  shaft  sump,  and  on  the  seventh  and  fourth 
levels.  An  auxiliary  air  hoist  set  up  in  the  seventh  level  station  operates  the  bucket  below 
this  level  in  the  continuation  of  the  shaft.  Two  other  outlets  besides  the  main  shaft  exist  from 
the  underground  workings  by  way  of  the  stopes  and  open  casts  ;  from  the  fourth  l&vel  on  the 
west  side  and  from  the  second  on  the  east  side. 

A  large  amount  of  diamond  drilling  has  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present  time  from  the 
underground  levels,  viz.,  from  the  face  of  the  third  level  west;  from  the  floor  at  the  face  of  the 
fourth  level  east;  from  the  floor  of  the  west  stope  fifth  level;  from  the  floor  of  the  seventh  level 
station.  By  these  holes  the  west  ore  body  has  been  defined  below  the  fifth  level,  where  last 
stoped  on,  to  a  vertical  depth  from  the  surface  of  650  feet,  and  already  has  been  partially 
blocked  out  on  the  lower  levels,  preparatory  to  stoping.  The  east  ore  body  has  been  defined 
only  down  to  the  fifth  level  by  the  holes  from  the  fourth  level,  and  by  the  east  drift  on  the 
fifth  which  has  just  tai)ped  it. 

In  the  old  stopes,  particularly  below  the  second  level,  there  yet  remains  considerable  ore 
in  place,  while  in  the  bottom  levels  the  ore  has  hardly  been  touched.  A  large  quantity  of 
broken  ore  lies  in  the  different  stopes  ready  for  reiroval  when  required. 

No.  3  shaft  situated  about  one-half  mile  northwest  of  the  main  shaft  was  further  developed 
last  summer.  It  has  attained  a  depth  of  102  feet,  with  the  first  level  just  commenced,  but  the 
second,  at  96  feet  depth,  driven  a  total  length  of  220  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft. 

No.  4  shaft,  about  600  feet  east  of  the  main  shaft,  was  opened  out  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  hoist  and  shaft  house  erected  in  the  latter,  a  small   hoisting  plant  similar  to  that  of  No.  3 
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mine  being  set  ap.  The  compressed  air  for  drilling  was  taken  from  the  power  house  at  the 
main  workings.  The  shaft  was  sunk  201  feet,  vertical.  First  level  47  feet  deep;  drifting 
northeast  12  feet,  and  south  60  feet.  Second  level,  depth  129  feet;  drifting  northeast  25  feet, 
and  s^uth  50  feet.  These  two  drifts  branch  out  from  a  shaft  chamber  20  feet  by  35  feet  in  plan. 

Both  these  shafts  were  reopened  rather  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  other  nickeliferous 
deposits  than  with  any  idea  of  immediate  stoping  for  the  production  of  more  ore. 

Two  other  mines  were  operated  during  the  year  by  The  Mond  Nickel  Company,  under  the 
management  of  the  Victoria  mine  staff,  all  the  ore  produced  boing  shipped  at  once  to  the 
Victoria  mines  smelter  to  be  treated.  These  mines  are  the  North  Star  on  part  of  lot  9  in  the 
second  concession,  and  part  of  lot  9  in  the  third  concession  of  Snider  township,  situated  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  Creighton  mine  ;  and  the  Little  Stobie  on  the  north  half  of  lot  6  in  the 
first  concession  of  Blezard  township*  between  Stobie  and  Blezard  mines.  From  the  North 
Star  4,724  tons  of  ore  were  extracted,  and  from  the  Little  Stobie  1,584  tons. 

At  the  Victoria  mine  the  condenser  is  now  in  operation  in  conjunction  with  the  hoists 
and  engines  of  the  power  house  and,  as  part  of  that  plant,  an  8  by  5  by  10  duplex  Snow  pump 
has  been  installed. 

Recommendations  givtsn  at  the  last  inspection  for  the  safe  handling  of  explosives  have 
been  complied  with. 

The  smelter  continued  in  steady  operation  until  the  latter  part  of  December.  Since  then 
some  alteraUons  have  been  going  forward  on  one  of  the  two  furnaces  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pyritic  smelting  tests  on  the  raw  ore,  and  the  necessary  hot  blast  stove  is  now  about  completed. 
After  some  demonstration  runs  on  this  method  regular  smelting  will  probably  continue. 

Mica  Mines. 

The  number  of  active  mines  in  the  mica  field  of  eastern  Ontario  remains  about  the  same 
as  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  although  some  of  those  then  in  operation  have  again  closed  down 
and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  others.  Of  the  new  properties  several  are  prospects,  and 
others  are  old  mines  which  have  lain  idje  for  a  period.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  scale 
of  production  at  a  few  of  the  largest  of  the  mines,  the  year's  output  is  considerably  greater 
than  ever  before,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  figuies.  In  VM)i  the 
production  amounted  to  854,000  lb.  valued  at  $39,780,  and  in  1902  to  1,998,000  lb.  valued 
at  $102  too. 

A  gradual  change  has  come  about  during  the  gast  two  or  three  years  in  the  demand  by  the 
trade  for  the  large  and  small  sizes  of  mica  respectively,  induced  by  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  utilizing  the  mateiial  in  electric  insulation.  Now,  instead  of  the  larger  sizes  (8  by 
5,  4  by  6,  5  by  7-inch  and  up)  alone  supplying  the  needs  and  thereby  bringing  fancy  prices, 
their  use  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  and 
price  for  the  small  sizes  (1  by  3,  2  by  3  and  2  by  4-inch),  that  at  many  of  the  large  mines  all 
the  product  is  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  the  latter  dimensions.  This,  while  it  may  appear  to 
strip  the  smaller  mines  of  their  main  source  of  pr.jfit  does  not  really  do  so,  since  now  practic- 
ally all  of  the  mica  may  be  marketed,  and  at  considerably  better  figures  for  the  small  sizes 
than  ever  prevailed  before  ;  besides  which  there  wil  remain  much  less  waste  than  when 
trimming  for  the  larger  sizes  only.  The  probability  is  that  the  prices  for  these  smaller  sizes 
will  never  be  less  than  at  present,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  they  will  increase  a  little  until  some 
uniform  figure  is  established  for  a  unit  of  size  on  the  run -of- mine  mica,  to  vary  more  with  the 
quality  than  the  size.  ' 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  to  even  utilize  the  1  by  2  inch  grade,  up  to  the  prenent 
considered  scrap,  and  if  this  proves  profitable,  as  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
those  who  have  stored  away  their  trimmings  againnt  such  an  event  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 
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The  advance  in  the  arfc  of  mica  insulation  in  electrical  apparatus,  which  has  caused  this 
change  in  the  market  requirements,  is  due  to  the  successful  and  practically  uniyersal  adapt- 
ation of  the  manufactured  mica  board,  also  called  micanite  or  other  similar  name.  This  may 
be  sawed,  bent  or  moulded  into  any  desired  shape  so  readily  that  it  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
the  natural  mica  crystal.  One  of  its  chief  advantages  over  the  latter  is  its  inability  to  split  up 
or  cloave. 

Micanite  or  mica  board  is  made  by  building  up  layer  after  layer  of  the  thinnest  mica  flakes, 
with  a  coating  of  a  special  cement  or  adhesive  containing  shellac  between  the  layers,  and  then 
subjecting  the  whole  to  hydraulic  pressure.  The  resultant  hard  board  is  then  planed  and 
sawn  up  as  desired.  The  boards  are  made  in  sizes  usually  about  3  by  4  feet  square  by  sny 
Sickness  up  to  an  inch  or  so. 

The  mica  market  is  to-day  in  a  better— steadier—condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  demand  for  any  and  all  sizes  and  for  even  the  most  inferior  grades  is  strong  enough  to 
absorb  the  miners'  output  at  once  and  to  leave  most  of  the  trimming  shops  short  of  their 
usual  excess  stock. 

RAYMOND    MINE. 

This  new  property,  though  now  closed  down,  produced  a  considerable  tonnage  of  good 
amber  mica  during  the  period  of  operation  from  July  to  November  1902.  It  covers  the  south 
part  of  lot  22,  in  the  eleventh  concession  of  Loughboro  township,  Frontenac  county,  and  is 
situated  about  2  miles  northeast  of  Perth  Road.  The  owners  are  Messrs.  Stevens,  Franklin 
and  Kent  Bros.,  of  Kingston.     Development  may  be  resumed  this  season. 

BEAR  LAKE  MINE. 

Mining  here  continued  for  about  three  months  after  last  inspection  ^  with  the  same  small 
force  and  the  production  of  nearly  two  tons  of  thumb- trimmed  mica.  Again  in  the  fall  another 
month's  prospecting  work  was  spent  over  the  surface,  but  no  quantity  of  mica  was  raised. 
Production  will  probably  start  again  this  season.     * 

LACEY  MINE. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  steady  development  of  this  property  both 
above  and  below  ground  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  employees  has  averaged  48,  and 
at  date  of  inspection  was  56,  over  double  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  management  remaining 
the  same. 

With  the  opening  of  new  and  lower  levels  underground  the  mica  body  has  been  found 
gradually  expanding  downwards  as  from  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  and  what  is  of  as  much 
importance  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  mica  is  keeping  pace.  Instead  of  generally  small 
and  scattered  crystals  through  the  matrix,  as  occurs  in  most  other  mines  of  the  region,  the 
mica  in  the  Lacey  workings  is  almost  massive,  the  diameter  of  the  crystals  being  generally 
more  than  a  foot,  and  as  great  as  7  feet  with  a  thickness  of  equal  dimensions,  from  which 
immense  cuts  of  clear  mica  are  taken.  There  are  also  of  course  numerous  small  mica  crystals 
but  these  confine  themselves  pretty  well  to  the  more  barren  portions  of  the  deposit.  All  the 
mica  IS  of  first-class  quality. 

Now,  instead  of  partially  trimming  the  mica  at  the  mine  as  formerly,  the  trimming  shop 
has  been  done  away  with,  as  also  the  mica  storehouse,  and«  all  mica  simply  rough-cuUed  on 
the  shafthouse  floor  and  immediately  barrelled  and  hauled  to  Sydenham  for  shipment  to  the 
company's  new  trimming  shops  at  Ottawa  (replacing  those  at  Sydenham). 

»  Bar.  Mmei,  V#!   XI,  pp.  288-9 
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The  main  shift  has  reached  a  depth  of  135  feet  (25  feet  increase),  the  still  advancing 
bottom  reduced  in  size  to  12  by  20  feet,  later  to  be  enlarged  to  about  20  feet  by  20  feet.  It 
has  maintained  the  same  incline  of  84"  northeast.  First  level,  depth  60  feet ;  the  former  depth 
of  45  feet  has  since  been  increased  by  taking  out  of  the  old  floor  a  bench  or  underhand 
fltope  15  feet  deep,  from  the  main  shaft  back  to  the  air  shaft.  The  one  drift  southeast  is  on 
the  new  level,  in  length  255  feet,  made  up  of  several  sharp  turns.  At  85  feet  depth  in  shaft  a 
sub-level  runs  30  feet  northwest.  At  d5  feet  depth  another  runs  southeasterly  42  feet.  Second 
level,  depth  117  feet ;  southeast  drift  30  feet,  with  branches  east  75  feet  and  south  60  feet ; 
northwest  drift,  45  feet.  Most  of  these  drifts  aye  wide  and  high,  serving  as  well  for  the  stopes 
from  which  the  mica  is  taken.  Occasional  pillars  are  left  supporting  the  walls  and  roofs  along 
the  irregular  drifts.  Solidly  placed  stulls  and  lagging  protect  the  first  level  between  the  two 
shafts  from  loose  rocks  in  the  soft  roof.  Down  the  main  shaft  complete  stagings  are  placed  at 
the  levels  and  sub-levels,  these  being  pierced  by  the  skid  road  for  the  bucket  and  by  the  ladder- 
way.  For  the  lower  levels  the  ladderway  is  transferred  to  this  shaft,  descending  down  the  air 
shaft  only  to  the  first  level.  Ventilation  is  satisfactory,  and  one  pump  is  easily  sufficient  to 
keep  down  the  small  amount  of  water.     Sinking  in  the  shaft  continues. 

Other  mining  progressed  over  the  surface  of  the  property  in  an  exploratory  way,  two 
shafts  being  sunk,  one  at  200  feet  south  of  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  on  the  incline, 
and  the  other  at  a  greater  distance  east  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  also  on  the  incline. 

On  the  erection  of  the  35-foot  head  frame  over  the  shaft  and  beside  the  power  house  these 
two  buildings  were  then  thrown  into  one  and  the  new  plant  of  boiler  and  hoist  engine  set  in 
operation.  Several  new  buildings,  including  a  boarding  house,  have  been  built,  and  a  dry 
room  made  out  of  the  old  mica  shop.  The  practices  followed  in  the  storing  and  handling  of 
the  explosives  were  not  satisfactory,  and  advice  for  safe  methods  was  given. 

m'clatchey  mine. 

The  recent  owners.  Messrs  McClatchey  and  Hayden  of  Belleville,  sold  their  entire  interest 
in  this  property  last  July  to  J.  W.  Trousdale  of  Sydenham,  the  present  operator.  Develop- 
ment continued  fairly  steadily  during  the  year  and  for  the  latter  half  under  the  new  manage- 
ment, with  foreman  E.  K.  Kellar  and  a  force  of  7  miners,  the  output  for  this  period  amounting 
to  15  tons  rough  mica. 

The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  gradually  widening  out  to  a  cross  section 
at  the  bottom  of  8  feet  by  30  feet  and  increasing  in  incline  from  80*  to  vertical.  The  rock  is 
raised  by  derrick,  bucket  and  horse  whim.  A  portion  of  the  trimming  shop  has  been  converted 
into  living  quarters,  and  another  blacksmith  shop  has  been  built.  The  unsafe  practices  which 
prevailed  in  the  handling  of  the  explosives  were  prohibited  and  proper  methods  advised,  and 
also  several  changes  recommended  in  the  underground  workings. 

STONESS  MINE. 

Latterly  production  at  this  mine  has  fallen  off  very  appreciably  on  account  of  the  enforced 
curtailment  of  sinking  in  the  main  shaft,  due  to  lack  of  fuel  for  power  to  pump  out  water  and 
operate  the  drills.  The  shaft  reached  a  depth  of  425  feet  (71  feet  increase)  maintaining  about 
the  same  size  of  20  feet  by  30  feet  and  incline  of  25^  north,  but  has  now  been  allowed  to  fill 
up  to  the  225-foot  level.  At  135  feet  depth  a  branch  drift  runs  northeast  30  feet  where  the 
remainder  of  a  show  of  mica  was  taken  out.  At  201  feet  depth,  the  southeast  drift  turned 
north  parallel  to  the  shaft  and  inclining  up,  in  length  30  feet,  in  height  25^feet,  and  width  8 
feet,  leaving  a  wall  a  few  feet  thick  between  it  and  the  main  shaft.     This  drift  followed  and 
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removed  the  mica  from  a  small  vein  or  chute  parallel  to  the  large  body.  From  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shaft  another  crosscut  was  being  driven  west,  in  length  to  date  of  inspection  2T 
feet,  prospecting  a  body  of  calcite  for  a  show  of  mica. 

According  to  the  manager,  the  mica  still  holds  good  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  though  in 
less  quantity  than  formerly,  the  vein  or  chute  measuring  but  7  feet  in  width  by  20  feet  in 
height.  All  down  the  shaft  workings  the  walls  and  faces  are  being  systematically  robbed  of 
any  remaining  crystals  of  mica.  As  a  result  the  timbers  have  been  damaged  at  several  places 
and  will  require  replacing  or  bracing. 

Several  other  shafts  in  sight  of  the  Stonass  workings  have  been  further  developed  during 
the  year.  One  at  100  feet  west  was  sunk  30  feet  inclining  north.  Another  at  1,000  feet  west 
>i8  also  30  feet  deep  inclining  north.  The  pit  at  600  feet  north  was  continued  down  a&  a  shaft 
to  35  feet  depth  inclining  north.  All  of  these  have  been  shut  down  for  the  winter  months. 
On  lot  5  in  the  thirteenth  concession,  and  at  one  half  mile  northwest  of  the  Stoness  mine  two 
other  pits  are  now  in  operation  after  a  period  of  idleness  of  two  years.  The  two  workings  lie 
150  feet  apart,  the  northwest  one  12  feet  deep  by  8  by  10  feet  in  plan  with  a  25-foot  drift  east 
from  the  bottom  ;  and  the  southeast  one  20  feet  deep  by  8  feet  wide  by  18  feet  long.  To  the 
north  of  this  25  feet  is  another  old  pit  of  about  the  same  size  snd  depth,  not  yet  re-opened. 
The  rock  exposed  in  the  pits  is  mainly  pyroxene  bounded  by  a  formation  of  granite,  with  but 
a  poor  show  as  yet  of  mica,  the  development  being  undertaken  rather  in  the  hope  that  the 
satisfactory  indications  will  expose  more  mica  later.  A  boiler  of  12-h.  p.  furnishes  steam  for 
the  one  machine  drill.     The  only  other  house  is  the  mica  shop. 

At  the  Stoness  camp  a  new  oil  house  has  been  built  in  a  satisfactory  location  following 
instructions  given  at  the  last  inspection.     The  force  numbers  20,  under  foreman  Jas.  Jones. 

PIKE  LAKE  MINE. 

The  lease  of  this  mine  has  been  transferred  to  Messrs.  D.  Farry,  of  Ottawa,  and  P.  C. 
McParland  of  Mijaville,  who  re-opened  the  workings  about  the  first  of  November,  1902.  Tho 
force  of  three  men  has  since  then  enlarged  some  of  the  old  pits,  both  by  a  little  sinking  in  some 
and  drifting  back  in  the  walls  of  others,  as  a  result  of  which  some  five  tons  of  rough  white 
mica  have  been  obtained.  The  mica  deposits  in  these  pits  have  not  altered  appreciably 
under  the  new  development,  but  continue  to  carry  fairly  uniform  amounts  of  mica, 
and  probably  the  other  openings  if  further  prospected  would  produce  an  equally  good  grade 
and  quantity.  At  the  best,  however,  the  clear  cuts  of  mica  seldom  exceed  a  2  by  3  inch  size. 
Instructions  were  left  for  much  needed  improvements  in  the  present  reckless  methods  of 
handling  the  explosives. 

M*LAREN*S     MICA    MINE. 

Operations  continued  here  steadily  until  last  March,  by  which  time  the  open  trench  (the 
only  working)  had  been  lengthened  a  few  feet  at  both  ends  over  the  former  length  of  80  feet 
and  deepened  5  feet  to  about  13  feet  in  all,  several  tons  more  of  finished  mica  being  obtained 
and  also  a  quantity  of  apatite,  or  phosphate,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  mica  deposit  had 
however  by  this  time  pinched  out  at  both  ends,  and  dipped  south  past  beyond  the  property's 
south  boundary  line  to  which  it  Tan  parallel,  so  that  though  the  show  of  mica  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  remains  good  the  mine  has  been  abamdoned  and  all  surface  plant  removed.  This 
information  was  given  me  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  mica  dealer,  Perth. 

MARTHA    MINE. 

The  Mica  Manufacturing  Company  re-opened  this  mine  last  spring  and  during  the  two 
succeeding  months  produced  about  35  tons  rough  mica,  after  which  they  again  shut  down. 
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Now,  however,  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  the  foreman  of  former  operations,  has  secured  a  lease  of  the 
mine  from  the  oompany,  and  again  started  the  pumps  unwaterin^  the  pits,  with  the  intention  of 
continuing  development  and  production  immediately,  his  force  to  number  about  twelve. 

GIBSON*S    MINE. 

This  property  was  transferred  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Gemniell  of  Perth  early  last  year,  and  for  about 
four  months  actively  developed  by  him  with  the  production  t»f  a  few  tons  of  trimmed  mica. 
According  to  Mr.  Gemmell,  the  mica  body  gradually  pinched  out,  and  as  no  indications  could  be 
found  pointing  to  the  existence  there  of  other  adjoining  or  connected  deposits  the  mine  has 
been  abandoned.  The  mica  was  not  of  the  beat  quality,  beint;  of  a  dark  color  and  fissured,  and 
giving  only  small  cuts  from  even  the  largest  crystals. 

Byrne's  mine. 

The  former  owner,  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  sold  this  property  last  year  to  the  General  Klectric 

Company,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  but  as  yet  no  resumption  of  development  and  production  has 

taken  place. 

\  HANLAN    MINE. 

This  mine  was  transferred  last  May  by  Webster  and  Company  to  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  since  September  active  development  has  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  operations  under  the  new  management.  Mines  superintendent  G.  W.  McNaughton  is 
in  charge,  with  foreman  Samuel  Cordick  and  a  force  of  2d  men. 

The  main  and  only  working  consists  of  one  open  stope  from  the  surface  down,  following 
along  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  vein.  It  now  measures  60  feet  deep,  by  50  feet  long  at  surface 
and  75  feet  at  bottom,  by  8  feet  to  10  feet  wide  on  an  80°  dip  east,  the  strike  of  the  vein — or 
'ength  of  the  stope — running  north  and  south.  In  the  future  development  a  shaft  will  be  sunk 
out  of  the  south  end  to  a  depth  of  about  12  feet  or  two  stope  benches  in  advance  of  the  floor 
level,  and  the  rock  stoped  away  underhand  to  it ;  and  from  the  north  drift,  kept  a  little  ahead 
of  the  north  face  of  the  main  stope,  the  roof  will  be  carried  up  to  the  surface  with  the  advance 
north  of  the  whole  face.  A  solid  set  of  stulls  and  lagging  covers  the  stope  at  the  purface,  and 
below  this  three  other  similar  lines  of  timbers  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  working  as  a  support 
jo  the  somewhat  shattered  hanging  wall  and  a  protection  to  the  miners..  Through  these  one 
pumpway,  two  skid  roads  for  the  bucket,  and  one  ladderway  descend,  the  bucket  being 
dropped  down  either  road  by  the  swinging  arm  derrick. 

At  50  leet  north  of  the  main  working  another  pit  was  sunk  three  years  ago,  20  feet  deep 
by  20  by  20  feet  in  plan,  producing  good  mica  to  the  bottom  ;  and  for  50  feet  or  so  farther  north, 
to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  location,  other  mica  shows  outcrop,  which  when  taken 
together  would  indicate  that  but  one  vein  extends  through  them  all.  For  a  distance  of  200  feet 
south  of  the  main  mine  the  vein  disappears  beneath  a  swamp,  but  good  mica  crystals  cover  the 
south  face  of  the  underground  stope  pointing  to  the  vein's  continuation  in  that  direction  also. 
All  the  mica  has  been  removed  from  the  vein  from  wall  to  wall  as  the  work  proceeded.  Latterly 
a  production  of  from  5  to  6  barrels,  or  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  per  day  of  mica  in  the  rou^h 
state  has  been  attained.  A  large  body  of  phosphate  was  struck  recently  in  the  hanging  wall 
above  the  floor  of  the  stope  and  this  will  be  raised  separately. 

The  surface  plant  remains  about  the  same-  except  for  the  new  store  house  250  feet  east  of 
the  mine  buildings.  A  proper  dynamite  magazine  as  well  as  a  separate  shed  for  thawing  this 
explosive  have  not  yet  been  built.     Immediate  attention  to  this  ret^uirement  was  advised. 

Adjoining  the  Hanlan  property  to  the  south  at  about  one-third  mile  distant,  the  old  Cap- 
tain Adams  property  on  lot  12  in  the  sixth  concessiom  of  N.   Burgess  township  lay  idle  for 

a  number  of    years,,  until  last    October    the  General  Electric  Company   took  hold   of  it 
9  m. 
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under  lease  and  resumed  development.  Since  then  the  old  pit  has  been  enlarged  to  35  feet 
deep  by  8  to  10  feet  wide  and  by  16  to  20  feet  long,  with  an  8-foot  drift  out  of  the  north  end. 

From  an  examination  of  this  working  it  appears  that  throughout  a  small  shattered  area  of 
the  formation  of  gray  syenite,  an  eruptive  tongue  of  green  pyroxene  has  been  intruded,  very 
indefinite  and  broken  in  outline  ;  and  that  through  both  of  these  interwoven  rooks  amber  mica 
oocurs  in  fair-sized  clear  crystals,  but  as  yet  not  in  large  quantity.      • 

Hoisting  of  the  rock  is  done  by  bucket,  derrick  and  horse  whim,  and  the  mining  by  a  force 
ofiour. 

Other  development  work  was  undertaken  last  fall  in  a  number  of  pits  and  trenches  on  the 
Hanlan  property,  but  at  about  a  quarter  mile  southeast  of  the  main  workings,  and  this  was 
suspended  again  only  a  short  time  ago.  Pits  were  sunk  15  feet  in  one  place,  and  in  several 
others  from  5  to  10  feet,  for  300  feet  along  the  same  line  of  strike,  and  all  showed  up  mica, 
which  would  point  to  the  probability  of  one  vein  running  through  them  all.  Small  quantities  of 
good  amber  crystals  were  raised. 

noble's  bay  mine. 

/ 

A  syndicate  composed  of  Perth  gentlemen  and  represented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rogers  has  ac- 
quired a  parcel  of  lands  covering  1,444  acres  in  the  township  of  N.  Burgess,  county  of  Lanark. 
The  properties  comprise  parts  of  lots  2  and  3,  and  all  of  4,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  in  the  fifth  con- 
cession, lots  7  and  23  in  the  sixth  concession,  and  lot  24  in  the  fourth  concession,  all  situat- 
ed on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Noble's  Bay,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Rideau  waterway  system,  and 
about  9  miles  south  of  Perth. 

Some  of  the  outcrops  were  worked  for  phosphate  about  forty  years  ago,  but  since  then 
practically  nothing  was  done  until  last  September,  when  the  present  owners  began  work  with 
a  force  of  seven,  under  foreman  David  Boyce.  As  a  result  four  of  the  old  pits  on  lot  8,  in  the 
fifth  concession,  have  been  deepened  to  about  30  feet,  each  giving  good  shows  of  mica  and  con- 
siderable phosphate. 

A  mica  shop,  storehouse,  stable  and  blacksmith  shop  have  been  erected  01^  the  property. 

DONNELLY    MINE. 

This  property  wa'b  several  years  ago  worked  in  a  small  way  for  the  production  of  phosphate 
In  December  last,  "Messrs.  Gemmell  and  Thompson,  of  Perth,  re-opened  it  under  lease,  pros- 
pecting the  old  pits  with  results  which  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  already  about  10  tons  of 
rough  mica  has  been  raised,  and  a  mica  body  of  unusual  richness  exposed.  The  mine  is  located 
on  lot  16  in  the  fifth  concession  of  N.  Burgess  township,  Lanark  county,  and  about  5  miles 
south  of  Perth.     Operations  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Gemmell,  with  a  force  of  seven. 

The  main  open  pit  or  trench,  which  is  sunk  along  the  vein,  measures  a  length  of  40  feet, 
in  a  northeast-southwest  course,  by  a  width  of  6  to  8  feet,  and  a  depth  of  25ieet,  and  dips  80^ 
southeast.  At  100  feet  northeast,  along  the  same  line  of  strike  of  the  vein,  another  pit  was 
sunk,  6  by  6  feet  in  plan  and  7  feet  deep.  One  shed  has  been  erected  for  a  storehouse  and 
mica  shop.  The  hoisting  is  done  by  derrick  and  horse  whim,  and  the  drilling  by  hand.  In- 
structions were  given  to  employ  safe  methods  of  handling  the  explosives. 

The  mica  vein  is  composed  mainly  of  calcite  with  pyroxene,  in  which,  where  exposed  over 
the  entire  floor  of  the  pit,  large  crystals  of  mica  are  thickly  embedded.  Most  of  the  crystals 
measure  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  although,  of  course,  the  usual  proportion  of  small  sized  ones 
18  also  present.  All  are,  however,  remarkably  clear,  light-colored  and  free  from  fissures.  The 
vein  or  mica  body  strikes  northeast  through  a  country  rock  of  gray  syenite,  at  the  top  only  a 
few  inches  in  width,  but  ghidually  increasing  to  over  8  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  workings,  and 
dipping  at  about  80^  southeast. 
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ADAMS     MINE. 

During  the  past  three  years  this  old  mica  property  has  been  in  operation  only  intermittent- 
ly, and  last  year  for  but  one  month.  At  the  present  time,  January  1903,  two  miners  have 
iigain  started  work  in  one  of  the  pits.  The  property  lies  on  lot  7  in  the  eighth  concession  of  N . 
Burgess  township,  3  miles  southeast  of  Perth,  and  is  owned  by  W.  Adams.  A  boiler  and 
pumps  were  set  up  last  summer  to  unwater  one  of  the  lower  pits  by  the  lake  shore.  Less  tha  a 
a  ton  of  finished  mica  was  raised. 

KENT   BROS.'    MICA   TRIMMING    WORKS. 

At  these  shops  the  scale  of  operations  has  been  greatly  reduced,  one  of  the  two  branches 
having  been  in  fact  abandoned  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  same  large  supply  of 
mica  as  formerly,  their  own  mine,  the  Stoness  in  Bedford  township,  having  dropped  off  in  pro- 
duction. Not  more  than  eight  employees  on  the  average  were  retained  during  the  year,  and  at 
present  the  number  is  still  less.     Most  of  the  stock  of  mica  has  been  sold. 

ADAMS*    MICA   TRIMMING   WORKS. 

Owing  to  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  'mine  operators  to  thumb-trim  and  cull  their  own 
mica,  instead  of  trusting  it  to  the  trimming  shops,  work  of  this  description  has  about  ceased  at 
this  shop,  and  now  the  proprietors  act  merely  as  middlemen  between  miner  and  consumer,  to 
accommodate  the  small  independent  producers  in  thu  disposal  of  their  mica. 

TROUSDALE   TRIMMING    WORKS. 

Trimming  has  gone  on  fairly  steadily  all  year  with  an  average  force  of  4  men,  the  rough 
mica  handled  amounting  to  about  45  tons,  from  which  some  11  or  12  tons  finished  product  in 
various  sizes  was  cut.  The  entire  stock  has  now  been  cleared  out,  and  operations  will  remain 
suspended  until  such  time  as  the  proprietor's  mine,  the  M cClatchey,  shall  have  raised  sufficient 
to  keep  the  shop  busy  again. 

MICA   TRIMMING   WORKS    IN    OTTAWA. 

Webster  and  Company  have  continued  trimming  on  a  small  scale,  with  an  average  force  of 
about  5  girls  during  the  year,  handling  mica  from  a  new  mine  in  Ontario,  in  which  the  company 
is  interested,  and  from  other  producers  in  this  Province,  and  in  Quebec.  Only  a  small  stock  is 
maintained  on  hand. 

Eugene  Munsell  and  Company  have  steadily  employed  an  average  of  about  25  men  and  girls 
during  the  year.  At  present,  however,  the  number  is  reduced  to  about  16.  No  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  plant,  and  as  formerly  the  mica  is  obtained  from  their  own  mines  in  Quebec, 
and  from  others  in  both  that  Province  and  Ontario  ;  but  a  somewhat  smaller  stock  is  kept  on 
hsnd. 

The  Mica  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Canadian  Mica  Company  have  gone  out  of  the 
mica  trimming  business  in  Ottawa. 

The  Sills-Eddy  Mica  Company  has  employed  about  80  hands  during  the  year,  of  whom  60 
were  girls  doing  nothing  but  fine  splitting.  However,  at  the  present  time,  January 
1903,  the  force  is  reduced  in  numbers  on  account  of  production  having  slacked  off  somewhat  at 
the  Company's  mines  during  the  winter  season.  The  splitting  department  forms  a  new  branch 
of  the  business,  inaugurated  last  spring  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  very  thin 
mica  product.  The  Company  has^not  mined  recently  for  itself,  but  purchased  its  supplies  of 
mica  from  various  other  mines  in  both  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Mr.  E.  Wallingfdid,  representing  bdth  the  Wallingford  Bros,  and  Company  and  the  Ottawa 
Mioa  Mining  Company,  has  temporarily  opened  up  a  trimming  shop  at  359  Rideau  St.  to 
handle  the  mica  from  the  Cook  mine  in  Quebec,  and  probably  later  from  some  of  their  other 
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mines  north  of  Ottawa.  With  a  force  of  ^  culling  and  thumb- trimming  alone  is  attempted, 
which  operations  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  altogether  at  the  mines.  The  mica  will  not  be 
held  here  in  stock,  but  as  soon  as  finished  shipped  to  the  various  markets. 

The  General  Electric  Company  have  transferred  their  shops  from  Sydenham  to  Ottawa, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  enlarged  the  capacity  and  scope  of  the  business.*  The  new  works 
are  situated  on  the  corner  of  Isabella  and  Elgin  streets,  in  a  spacious  brick  building,  and  con- 
tain all  modern  trimming  and  splitting  appliances  and  machines,  so  that  it  undoubtedly 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  yet  established.  Superintendent  Chas.  F.  Briggs  employs  a 
force  of  275,  of  whom  but  12  are  men  and  the  remainder  girls. 

The  rough -culled  run-of  mine  mica  is  prepared  into  a  complete  line  of  marketable  sizes  and 
grades,  from  the  largest  slabs  of  any  thickness  desired  down  to  the  thinnest  flakes,  though  put 
principally  into  ^he  latter  state. 

Separate  departments  have  been  established  for  the  different  operations  of  rough-cobbing 
and  cleaning,  of  thumb- trimming  and  grading,  of  knife-trimming  and  of  thin-splitting,  through 
each  of  which,  in  the  order  given,  the  mica  passes.  The  machine  knives,  of  which  there  are 
30,  are  constructed  after  an  improved  design,  with  a  girl  stationed  at  each.  In  the  work  of 
thin-splitting,  125  girls  aie  employed.  \  , 

Very  large  quantities  of  mica  are  handled  here  and  all  of  it  from  the  company's  own 
mines.  It  is  trimmed  and  shipped  out  again  as  soon  as  possible  to  Schenectady,  the  point  of 
consumption.  All  of  the  waste  or  scrap  formed  (about  35  per  cent,  of  the  mine  product)  has* 
up  to  the  present,  been  carefully  stored  here,  awaiting  the  better  market  conditions  for  its  sale 
for  such  purposes  as  mica  boiler  covering,  and  on  the  chance  that  the  1  by  2-inch  size  contained 
in  it  will  soon  become  valuable  for  use  with  the  next  larger  sizes  in  the  manufacture  of  mica 
board. 

All  the  machinery  in  the  works  is  run  by  electricity  supplied  by  the  Consumers'  Electric 
Company  of  Ottawa,  and  for  heating,  a  45-h.p.  boiler  has  been  installed.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments include  commodious  well-kept  lavatories.    A  lunch  counter  is  also  provided  for  the  girls. 

MICA  GRINDING  WORKS. 

Under  date  of  20th  January  1903,  Mr.  J  W.  Logan,  manager  of  the  National  Mica  Grinding 
Company  at  Gananoque,  informed  me  that  the  operations  at  their  plant  have  been  suspended 
for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  ground  product,  of  which  a  large  ton- 
nage had  accumulated  at  the  works.     This  will  be  sold  before  grinding  is  resumed. 

Graphite  Mines. 

During  the  past  year  two  producing  graphite  properties  have  been  added  to  the  list,  which 
formerly  comprised  the  Black  Donald  mine  only.  At  one  of  the  new  mipes,  the  McConnell,  a 
concentrator  was  erected  and  has  been  in  operation  since  the  latter  part  of  1902,  turning  out 
refined  flake  graphite  ;  while  from  the  other,  the  Allanhurst,  the  graphite  which  occurs  in  the 
amorphous  form  has  been  shipped  in  the  lump  form  as  mined.  Besides  these,  a  few  other 
prospects  with  fair  shows  of  this  mineral  have  received  attention  at  various  points  in  east- 
em  Ontario,  and  with  results  which  may  this  year  place  them  also  among  active  producers. 

BLACK  DONALD  GRAPHITE  MINE. 

The  main  underground  workings  were  unwatered,  and  mining  was  resumed  about  1st 
June  last  year  to  provide  ore  for  the  refinery,  which,  along  with  the  hydraulic  power  plant 
neared  completion  at  that  time.  The  east  stopes  under  the  lake  were  enlarged  both  in  height 
and  length,  and  600  tons  more  of  ore  taken  out  in  the  two  subsequent  months;  but  during  all 
this  time,  snd  in  fact  from  the  beginning  of  mining,  no  accurate  underground  plans  had  been 
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kept,  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  which  too  much  rock  was  removed  from  the  roof,  and  the 
weight  of  water  in  the  lake  above  caused  a  cave -in.  Fortunately  no  one  was  underground  at 
the  time,  for  almost  instantly  the  entire  mine  was  flooded.  It  appears  now  that  only  by  dam- 
ming for  a  length  of  300  feet  across  the  bay  under  which  the  hole  lies,  will  it  be  possible  to 
make  the  workings  sufBciently  water-tight  to  start  the  pumps. 

In  the  meantime  a  small  amount  of  ore  is  being  raised  from  some  of  the  old  open  trenches 
and  pits  farther  inland  which  do  not  connect  with  the  main  mine.  This  southwesterly  portion 
of  the  vein  is  being  actively  explored,  both  by  mining  and  diamond  drill  operations,  with  the 
view  of  locating,  if  possible,  a  continuation  of  the  graphite  deposit  in  this  direction.  The  ore 
from  this,  together  with  the  old  stock  piles  of  lower  grade  material  from  the  main  workings, 
has  meantime  supplied  the  refinery  to  its  full  capacity.  It  is  desired  to  defer  building  the  dam 
for  a  year  if  enough  ore  can  be  put  in  sight  by  the  new  development.  The  timbers  for  the 
dam  are,  however,  being  drawn  out  now. 

The  hydraulic  power  plant  on  the  Madawaska  river,  generating  electricity  to  operate  the 
mine  machinery,  was  completed  early  in  the  sprini;,  and  has  since  continued  in'  steady  opera- 
tion. At  tKe  mine  the  transmission  lines  lead  into  the  new  transformer  house  situated  above 
the  workings,  and  furnish  abundance  of  power  for  machinery,  electric  lighting  and  refinery. 

Another  ^haft  has  been  sunk  in  the  old  open  pit  at  210  feet  southwest  of  the  main  shaft ; 
depth  34  feet,  vertical  and  timbered.  A  crosscut  from  the  bottom  runs  south  46  feet,  and 
from  its  face  an  inclined  upraise  driven  west  32  feet  to  near  the  surface.  At  50  feet  south- 
west of  this  a  20-foot  pit  was  recently  sunk  in  what  appears  to  be  the  west  end  of  the  main  ore 
body.  At  300  feet  southwest  and  up  the  narrow  valley  a  21-foot  pit  has  been  sunk  near  some 
older  pits  of  about  the  same  depth,  but  no  ore  was  found,  and  now  the  diamond  drill  is  ex- 
ploring to  greater  depths  and  laterally.  Considerable  other  drilling  has  been  done  along  this 
southwest  line  of  the  vein,  but  so  far  without  disclosing  any  large  continuation  of  the  ore. 

The  new  shaft  unexpectedly  struck  an  enlargement  of  the  main  vein  in  the  crosscut  from 
the  bottom.  The  graphite  here  has  a  width  of  46  feet,  but  gives  indications  of  extending  only 
to  the  east,  and  possibly  paralleling  the  main  body.  The  graphite  bodies  maintain  a  fairly 
equal  carbon  content  at  all  points  of  about  65  per  cent,  composed  of  the  amorphous  and  the 
flake  or  crystalline  in  the  proportions  of  45  per  cent^  and  20  per  cent,  respectively.  Limestone 
forms  both  the  country  rock  through  which  the  vein  runs,  and  the  intermixed  gangue  in  the 
graphite;  in  the  latter  case  associated  with  some  foliated  green  chlorite  locally  called  '^mica" 
^rom  its  similarity  to  this  mineral.  Any  graphite  contaminated  with  this  chlorite  is  sorted  out 
for  shipment  without  treatment  as  a  product  for  foundry  facings,  since  it  has  not  as  yet  proven 
capable  of  being  cleanly  separated  from  the  graphite. 

The  last  mining  underground  in  the  flooded  portion  of  the  workings  had  disclosed  a  width 
of  26  feet,  the  greatest  yet  met  in  the  most  easterly  face  of  the  stopes.  The  width  has  fairly 
steadily  increased  from  16  feet  at  the  westerly  out-cropping  to  26  feet  at  the  east  end  over  a 
distance  of  about  400  feet. 

The  refinery  was  completed  last  July  with  the  installation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
noted  in  my  last  report^  and  since  has  continued  in  operation.  The  first  tests  called  for  altera- 
tions in  a  few  parts  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  temporary  erection  of  an  auxiliary  dryer  of  the  or- 
dinary fire-heated  type  to  allow  of  further  experimenting  with  the  ekctrical  machine.  Also 
some  more  satisfactory  design  of  crusher  than  the  jaw  machine  and  the  disintegrator  must  be 
adopted,  which  will  be  capable  of  firmly  gripping  and  crushing  this  most  slippery  graphite  rock. 
Two  30-h.p.  and  one  76-h.p.  electric  motors  operate  the  refinery.  From  the  8  tons  a  day 
10  &r  put  through,  graphite  has  been  produced  in  nine  grades.  The  first  four  are  composed  of 
flake  or  crystalline  graphite,  decreasing  in  size  from  the  maximum  of  about  10-mesh,  and  in 

«  Bor.  Mines,  VoL  12,  pp.  292-4. 
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purity  from  96  to  93  per  cent  carbon;  the  neit  is  a  mixture  of  flake  and  amorphous  for  pulver- 
ization in  the  Raymond  mill,  running  about  78  per  cent  carbon;  and  the  last  four  are  of 
amorphous  powders,  becoming  successively  finer  and  decreasing  in  purity  from  62  to  54  per 
cent,  carbon. 

'  On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  construction,  Mr.  W.  K.  Ganong  succeeded  Mr.  J.  B. 
McRae,  as  superintendent.    The  employes  now  number  32,  the  average  working  force. 

M*CONNELL   GRAPHITE    MINE. 

Located  in  ^\  Elmsley  township,  county  of  Lanark,  about  7  miles  easterly  from  Perth, 
the  above  graphite  property  has  again  been  opened  up  after  a  period  of  idleness  covering  a  good 
many  years.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  Rinaldo  McConnell  of  Ottawa,  before  actually  acquiring  the 
rights,  obtained  the  use  of  one  of  the  Government's  diamond  drills  and  extensively  explored  the 
graphite  bodies,  which  proved  sufficiently  continuous  in  richness  and  size  to  induce  him  to  pur- 
chase the  property  and  enter  on  the  present  course  of  development  without  delay.  For  several 
months  both  mine  and  mill  have  been  in  operation  at  the  rate  of  about  20  tons  per  day. 

The  mine,  which  is  at  Oliver's  Ferry,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  concentrator  at  Port 
Elmsley,  consists  of  two  openings,  one  a  vertical  pit  18  feet  deep  by  30  feet  long  east  and  west 
by  from  4  to  8  feet  wide,  with  a  6-foot  drift  from  the  bottom  south  on  another  intersecting 
vein  ;  and  the  other  100  feet  north  of  this,  a  trench  running  250  feet  east  and  west,  increasing 
in  width  and  depth  from  west  to  east  from  8  feet  by  6  feet  to  30  feet  by  15  feet. 

The  country  rock  in  the  vicinity  is  a  gray  crystalline  limestone,  through  which  run  a 
series  of  graphite- bearing  zones  or  veins,  the  two  main  bodies  apparently  lying  parallel  with  an 
east  and  west  strike,  the  others  cutting  across  at  dififerent  angles.  The  graphite  occurs  entirely 
in  the  flake  form,  disseminated  through  the  limestone  in  an  average  content  of  10  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts,  although  richer  narrow  bands  appear  in  places  ;  and  outwards  into  the  schistose 
walls  the  amount  of  flake,  if  the  wall  be  not  sharply  defined,  gradually  decreases.  The  workings 
are  all  in  ore.  In  the  east  end  of  the  long  trench  are  indications  that  the  body  may  add  several 
feet  beyond  the  walls  to  its  present  width  of  30  feet.  The  flakes  maintain  a  fairly  uniform  size 
of  about  lO-mesh. 

A  derrick  and  bucket  are  used  at  the  pit,  and  a  sled  in  the  trench  for  raising  the  ore  All 
is  at  once  transferred  to  sleigh  or  wagon  and  hauled  to  the  refinery,  two  miles  distant.  Practic- 
ally nothing  but  pay  rock  has  been  raised  so  far.  One  building  serves  as  blacksmith  shop, 
storehouse,  etc.  The  dynamite  is  stored  in  a  place  of  safety,  but  in  several  respects  the  methods 
of  handling  the  same  were  dangerous,  and  instructions  for  proper  practices  were  given. 

The  refining  machinery  has  been  installed  in  a  substantial  stone  building  which  was  form- 
erly used  for  other  purposes  The  site  overlooks  the  river  Tay,  beside  a  small  water  power 
which  was  already  partially  developed,  but  as  it  could  not  furnish  sufficient  power  for  the  new 
works  the  plant  has  had  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  main  building  has  a  floor  area  of  40 
feet  by  80  feet,  and  is  now  somewhat  extended  by  several  recent  additions.  There  are  four 
floors  in  the  total  height  of  40  feet.     Storehouses  and  office  adjoin. 

The  graphite  rock  is  dumped  from  the  sleighs  into  a  large  bin  outside  the  crusher  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  thence  shot  into  the  first  crusher  for  reduction  to  one-iach  material  pre- 
paratory to  drying.  After  all  moisture  is  removed,  an  elal  orate  process  of  dry,  followed  by  wet, 
concentration  is  pursued  through  a  variety  of  machines  in  order  that  the  saving  from  the  some- 
what lean  ore  may  be  as  ^eat  as  possible.  The  plant  covers  the  four  floors  of  the  tnill  and  con- 
sists of  an  11  by  15  inch  Dodge  crusher,  a  stationary  sloping  floor  dryer,  another  6  by  10-ineh 
jaw  crusher,  numerous  revolving  sizers  interposed  in  various  stages  of  the  process,  as  also  son- 
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dry  elevators,  two  sets  of  rolls  of  16-inch  diameter  and  10-inch  face,  three  pneumatic  jigs,  three 
sets  of  mill-stones,  two  buddies  4  feet  in  diameter,  a  revolving  cylindrical  dryer,  and  a  power, 
li|(ht  and  heat  plant,  consisting  of  water  turbine,  a  125-light  djmamo  and  a  30-h.p.  boiler. 

Two  sizes  of  flake  graphite  are  produced,  the  largest  about  12-me8h,  and  these  after  barrel- 
ling are  hauled  to  Elmsley  station  on  the  C.  P.  Ry.,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

At  the  mine  the  employees  number  8  under  foreman  D.  McDonell;  and  at  the  refinery,  13 
under  the  superintendent,  A.  McDonell. 

Corundum  Mines. 

The  corundum  deposits  of  Renfrew  and  Hastings  counties  are  receiving  considerable 
attention,  and  the  industry  is  taking  on  a  permanent  aspect  well  justified  by  the  extensive 
occurrence  of  the  raw  material.  Two  companies  are  now  actively  mining  rock,  one  producing  sized 
corundum  in  grains,  and  the  other  shipping  the  ore  to  the  United  States  for  further  treatment. 

CANADA  CORUNDUM  COMPANY. 

Another  year  of  steady  mining  and  milling  by  this  company  with  the  same  plant  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  between  thirty  and  forty  tons  of  corundum  rock  per  day  has  passed,  with  a 
widening  of  the  scope  of  operations  during  the  summer  months  by  commencing  a  thorough 
surface  exploration  of  the  Craig  mine,  hill  or  mountain,  and  by  carrying  prospecting  for  other 
corundum  outcroppings  well  into  the  surrounding  country  under  the  guidance  of  a  qualified 
geologist.  At  the  date  of  inspection,  15th  January  1903,  the  work  of  erecting  a  new  concentrator 
of  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  tons  of  rock  per  day  has  begun,  the  plan  of  construction,  site, 
etc.,  having  already  been  decided  upon.  The  timber  is  being  cut  and  drawn  to  the  mill-site, 
to  be  sawn  on  the  grounds  as  soon  as  the  portable  mill  arrives.  Concurrently  with  this  a  water 
power  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy  for  mine  and  new  mill  will  \  e  developed  probably 
on  the  York  branch  of  the  Madawaska  river  about  seventeen  miles  distant,  the  whol^  if 
possible,    to  reach  completion  towards  the  end  of  the  coming  summer. 

Most  of  the  corundum  rock  has  been  taken  from  the  same  open-cut  workings  that  were  in 
operation  a  year  ago.  The  main  or  central  cut  maintains  the  same  width  of  80  feet,  but  now 
extends  back  into  the  hill  125  feet  with  a  face  40  feet  high  ;  and  75  feet  west  of  the  top  bench 
another  shallow  cut  has  been  opened  out  to  50  feet  by  50  feet  in  plan  by  30  feet  high  at  face. 
The  west  cut  farther  up  the  hill  has  since  the  advent  of  the  snow  remained  idle,  though 
previous  to  this  it  had  been  considerably  enlarged.  The  east  cut,  a  year  sgo  but  a  small  pit, 
now  measures  46  feet  wide  by  80  feet  long  by  25  feet  depth  at  face  ;  a  short  distance  down 
the  hill  frofn  this  the  suiface  rock  has  been  stripped  clean  over  a  length  east  and  west  of  300 
feet,  and  up  and  down  the  hill  100  feet,  exposing  corundum  bearing  rock  over  nearly  all  of  it. 
The  other  surface  work  was  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  Craig  mine  mountain  and  a  good 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  preeent  workings  over  the  face  of  this  big  hill,  and  resulted  in 
ahowing  up  numerous  other  areas  of  rock  containing  corundum. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  management,  and  the  number  of  employees  remains 
at  about  65,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  bush-men  and  construction  gangs  now  on  the 
way  in,  or  already  engaged. 

ONTARIO  CORUNDUM  COMPANY. 

In  July  1902  this  company  commenced  developing  a  corundum-bearing  deposit  on  a  prop- 
erty located  on  the  south  halves  of  lots  14  and  15,  in  the  tenth  concession  of  Carlow  township, 
county  of  Hastings,  and  situated  some  miles  west  of  the  Craig  corundum  mine,  or  by  the  road 
past  Craigmont  about  32  miles  from  Barry's  Bay  station  on  the  C.  A.  Railway.  The  owners, 
the  Ontario  Corundum  Company,  with  offices  in  Ottawa  and  Boston,  have  erected  substantial 
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power  buildings  and  oamp,  and  mined  a  large  tonnage  of  rock  which,  after  hand-sorting  to  a 
content  of  about  15  per  cent,  corundum,  has  been  shipped  in  the  lump  form  to  the  company's 
works  in  the  United  States,  and  there  concentrated  into  clean  corundum  for  the  manufacture  of 
abrasive  tools  by  admixture  with  other  abrasive  materials  such  as  emery  and  garnet.  It  can 
hardly  be  advantageous  to  ship  rock  carrying  about  85  per  cent  waste  first  by  sleigh  and  then 
by  rail  oyer  such  a  distance,  and  the  likelihood  is  therefore  that  a  concentrator  will  be  erected 
at  the  mine  at  an  early  date. 

All  mining  is  confined  to  one  open  out  driven  north  into  the  rock  bluff  which  rises  75  feet 
above  the  flat  or  valley  bottom.  The  cut  measures  60  feet  by  60  feet  in  plan,  by  50  feet  high, 
this  height  being  attained  in  several  narrow  working  benches  or  steps  up  the  face.  Only  one 
machine  drill  is  used,  but  the  masses  of  rock  which  can  be  blasted  out  at  a  time  are  so  large 
that  it  is  quite  sufficient.  After  sorting  the  ore  out  into  waste,  mixed,  and  shipping  grades, 
these  are  stocked  in  separate  dumps. 

This  rock  bluff  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  face  running  east  and  west,  ending  ab- 
ruptly at  about  150  feet  west  of  the  mine  workings,  where  it  cuts  back  to  the  north.  From 
this  western  face  east  for  200  feet,  or  50  feet  beyond  the  mine  cutting,  it  is  formed  of  a  band  of 
piuk  feldspathic  rock  carrying  the  corundum  in  a  surrounding  reddish  syenite  formation.  Other 
narrow  bands  of  black  micaceous  schist  and  of  coarse  pink  pegmatite  in  the  syenite  serve  to 
define  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  syenite  and  bound  the  corundum-bearing  band  on  the  east  and 
west  sides.  To  the  north  and  south  the  bai  d  cannot  be  traced  very  far  on  account  of  the  over- 
lying drift.  The  rock  in  sight  will,  however,  average  about  32  per  cent,  corundum  in  crystals 
fairly  uniformly  distributed.  The  occurrence  and  composition  of  the  band  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  well-known  Craig  mine  deposits  to  the  east. 

The  powerhouse  situated  100  feet  east  of  the  mine,  and  close  to  the  rock  bluff  for  protec- 
tion from  the  blasts,  is  partitioned  off  into  several  rooms,  and  in  these  has  been  installed  a 
plant  consisting  of  a  30-h.  p.  vertical  boiler,  a  12-h.  p.  horizontal  engine  connected  to  a  7  by  11 
inch  Blake  crusher,  and  the  boiler  feed  pump,  also  blacksmith  shop,  ore  bins  and  store  and 
shipping  room.  The  use  for  the  crusher  has  for  the  time  being  disappeared,  since  it  is  found 
more  satisfactory  simply  to  rough  hand -cob  for  shipment  in  large  lump  sizes  than  to  crush 
down  everything  prior  to  sorting  and  sacking. 

The  camp  buildings  comprise  office,  several  private  dwellings,  boarding  house,  storehouse, 
stable  and  dynamite  magazine.  With  regard  to  the  last  and  to  the  general  handling  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  explosives,  several  instructions  for  the  adoption  of  safer  methods  were  necessary. 

At  the  date  of  inspection,  16th  January  1903,  the  employees  numbered*  twelve,  under 
foreman  S.  White  and  superintendent  G.  F.  Sandt.  The  mine  post  office  is  New  Carlow, 
Ontario. 

Feldspar  Mines. 

Feldspar  high  in  potash,  and  both  pink  and  white  in  color,  is  found  in  quantity  in  Bedford 
and  adjoining  townships  of  Frontenac  county,  and  is  in  demand  among  pottery  and  porcelain 
manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  quarrying  and  ship- 
ping of  the  rock  has  given  rise  to  a  local  industry,  of  some  importance. 

RICHARDSON    FELDSPAR    MINE. 

With  the  exception  of  four  months  in  the  spring,  when  all  operations  were  suspended,  last 
year  witnessed  a  fairly  heavy  production,  which  frequently  went  as  high  as  200  tons  of  feldspar 
per  day.  In  summer  the  route  by  which  the  ore  is  transported  from  mine  to  railway  follows  a 
quarter  mile  of  road  to  Thirteen  Island  lake,  where  the  ore  wagons  are  run  on  to  the  three  flat 
barges  and  towed  acn  ss  to  the  other  shore  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  by  the  small  steam 
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boat  belonging  to  the  company.  Here  other  teams  draw  the  loads  1^  miles  farther  by  road  to 
the  terminal  of  the  2-mile  branch  of  railroad  ran  in  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Glendower  iron 
mine  from  the  K.  &  P.  Railway  at  Bedford  station.  In  winter  the  sleighs  follow  much  the 
same  route,  crossing  the  lake  on  the  ice,  but  continuing  on  to  Bedford,  2  miles  farther  by  road, 
this  being  the  winter  loading  place. 

The  mine  workings  or  quarries  are  confined  to  an  aiea  of  about  150  feet  by  200  feet,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  central  portion,  has  been  stripped  of  several  feet  of  clay 
covering  to  allow  of  raising  rock  from  every  available  point.  The  main  working  extends  as  an 
open  cut  from  end  to  end  of  the  west  side,  175  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide  by  35  feet  deep  at  the 
west  face,  the  floor  rising  in  three  benches  of  5  feet  each  from  the  south  end.  The  pit  next  in 
size  lies  at  the  east  side  50  feet  long  by  60  feet  .wide  by  20  feet  deep.  The  numerous  other 
working  places  are  scattered  at  various  points  over  the  area,  but  are  all  as  yet  of  considerably 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  above  two. 

Feldspar  covers  the  floor  of  this  whole  mine  area,  practically  all  of  it  clean  and  pure,  but 
on  the  west  side  in  the  wall  of  the  main  cut  the  good  spar  runs  flatly  under  a  capping  of  granite, 
which,  on  account  of  the  rising  surface  of  the  hill,  has  gradually  increased  in  thickness  to  12 
feet  at  this  distance  in.  This  capping  has  had  to  be  blasted  off  first  and  removed  separately  to 
avoid  contaminating  the  feldspar  beneath.  On  the  floors  of  the  workings  any  cobbing  and 
sorting  that  may  be  necessary  are  carried  out,  so  that  the  clean  spar  need  not  be  again  handled 
on  the  surface.  A  large  swinging  arm  derrick,  the  carriage  operated  by  hoist  engine  from  the 
adjoining  power  house,  raises  rock  from  the  main  cut ;  but  from  the  others  the  rpck  is  all 
handled  by  horse  and  sleigh  or  wagon.     Drilling  is  doneby  three  machine  drills  using  steam. 

The  camp  buildings  comprise  office,  stables,  blacksmith  shop  and  boiler  and  hoist  house. 
So  far  the  men  have  boarded  at  the  farm  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this  is  proving  un- 
satisfactory, so  that  probably  the  company  will  in  the  near  future  erect  buildings  of  their  own 
at  the  mine.     The  power  plant  includes  a  30-h.p.  locomotive  type  boiler,  and  a  double-drum 
duplex  cylinder  hoist  engine  using  f-inch  steel  rope. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  instructions  for  the  adoption  of  proper  buildings,  appliances  and 
methods  for  the  safe  handling  of  explosives  in  and  about  the  mine.  There  are  now  30  em- 
ployees engaged  in  mining  and  22  on  the  road  hauling  ore,  all  ^under  superintendent  Sam 
Hunter. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FELDSPAR    COMPANY. 

The  above  company  with  headquarters  in  Toughkenamon,  Pa.,  leased  several  feldspar 
properties  in  Frontenac  county  last  year,  and  since  the  month  of  Novemoer  have  produced 
several  thousand  tons  of  the  spar.  This  has  been  immediately  shipped  away  to  the  company's 
pottery  and  porcelain  works  at  the  above  town  in  the  United  States.  On  27th  January  1903, 
I  inspected  the  Border  mine  ;  and  as  to  the  other  ismaller  workings  operated  by  the  company 
I  obtained  information  from  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Oliphant  of  Hartington. 

Border  mine  :  This  is  situated  on  lot  6  in  the  twelfth  concession  of  Portland  township,  an 
area  of  60  acres,  situated  near  the  south  shore  of  Long  lake  and  about  2  miles  east  by  road  from 
Vtrona,  K.  &  P.  Ry.  The  mining  work  is  confined  to  one  open  pii  or  quarry  40  feet  long  by 
30  feet  wide  by  6  to  12  feet  deep,  from  which  the  feldspar  is  hauled  out  in  wagons  to  the  stock 
piles  or  directly  to  Verona  for  shipment. 

The  band  of  feldspar  under  development  runs  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction  through  a 
formation  of  gneiss,  and  in  places  is  capped  over  to  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  with  the  same  or  with 
a  mica  schist.  It  is  said  to  be  traceable  for  about  1,000  feet  in  length  with  a  width  at  the  pit 
of  40  feet.     No  more  definite  idea  of  its  extent  was  obtainable,  since  it  had  not  been  uncovered 
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by  exploration  in  any  other  places.  The  feldspar  is  a  pink  microcline  yrith  cleavafi^e  planes 
well  developed,  one  of  which  lies  flat  and  gives  the  whole  a  bedded  appearance.  Intermixed 
are  occasional  small  and  large  stringers  of  clear  quartz  together  with  some  plagioclase  feldspar 
near  the  gneiss  and  black  mica  schist  walls.  The  blasts  shatter  the  spar  into  small  material 
thus  allowing  of  fairly  close  and  rapid  hand-sorting  both  in  the  pit  and  when  loading  off  the 
stock  piles. 

Great  carelessness  was  displayed  in  the  handling  of  the  blasting  explosives,  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  immediate  adoption  of  safe  methods  ik;  ere  given.  The  force  of  miners  numbers  12, 
under  foreman  F.  Clarke. 

Freeman  mine  :  This  property  is  situated  on  adjoining  parts  of  lot  1  in  the  twelfth 
concession  of  Portland  and  lot  1  in  the  12th  concession  of  Loughboro  township  on  Fourteen 
Island  lake  about  5  miles  east  by  winter  road  from  Verona.  Mining  has  been  con6ned  to  one 
open  cut  or  quarry  10  feet  by  40  feet  in  plan  by  30  feet  deep  at  the  face,  following  into  a  band 
of  white  feldspar  which  is  said  to  cut  through  a  hill  over  a  traceable  length  of  500  feet.  The 
feldspar  contains  a  rather  large  quantity  of  quartss  in  small  disseminated  stringers,  and  also 
some  black  mica.  Although  quartz  is  not  injurious  (having  to  be  added  later  at  the  manufactory) 
its  presence  in  the  feldspar  at  the  mine  occasions  a  loss  in  freight  charges  for  its  transportation. 
The  mica,  however,  ruins  the  spar  for  pottery  work  unless  it  be  all  cleanly  sorted  out.  This 
white  spar  has  not  a  defined  cleavage,  rarely  presenting  a  plane  face  Its  use  is  said  to  give 
equal  satisfaction  to  that  of  the  pink  variety. 

The  force  of  miners  here  numbers  12  under  foreman  J.  Carstlick. 

Walker  mine  :  This  mine  is  on  lot  2  in  the  10th  concession  of  Portland  township,  5  miles 
northeast  of  Hartington  or  the  same  east  of  Verona.  Two  pits  or  quarries  were  opened  out 
each  about  20  feet  by  20  feet  in  pla^j  by  20  feet  deep  at  the  face  in  the  hill.  The  feldspar  here 
is  also  white  but  more  glassy  than  at  the  Freeman  mine  on  account  of  better  defined  planes  of 
cleavage.  • 

HARRIS    FELDSPAR    MINE. 
• 

This  recently  opened  property  is  located  on  lot  3  in  the  third  concession  of  Beoford  town- 
ship, Frontenac  county,  containing  an  area  of  200  acres,  4  miles  by  road  east  of  Bedford 
station  on  the  K.  &  P.  Ry.  The  mine  workings  are  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  at  the  northeast 
end  of  Thirteen  Island  lake.  Chas.  Jenkins  of  Petrolea  the  owner,  has  kept  a  force  of  7  men 
mining  siace  last  fall  under  foreman  Joe  Harris,  with  the  production  and  shipment  of  over  200 
tons  of  feldspar  up  to  26th  January  1903. 

The  mine  workings  are  in  two  open  pits  10  feet  apart,  one  of  them  measuring  30  by  40 
feet  in  plan  by  15  feet  deep,  and  the  other  15  by  20  feet  in  plan  by  5  feet  deep,  the  rock  from 
both  being  raised  by  the  one  swinging  arm  derrick  and  bucket  operated  by  a  block  and  tackle 
and  horse.  The  feldspar  is  (^uite  similar  to  that  of  the  Richardson  mine  as  far  as  revealed  in 
the  two  pits,  which  are  the  only  uncovered  places.  It  is  a  pink  microcline  with  well  defined 
cleavage  planes,  one  of  them  flat,  and  traverses  a  formation  of  gray  to  pink  gneiss.  But  very 
*ittle  quartz  or  rock  matter  is  to  be  found,  giving  a  feld»par  of  first-class  quality.  According 
to  Mr.  Harris  the  body  of  feldspar  measures  over  200  feet  east  and  west  and  considerably  more 
than  this  north  and  south  (pn)bably  its  lengrh  if  it  occurs  as  a  band).  On  account,  however,  of 
the  limited  amount  of  surface  development  the  (juality  over  this  area  is  not  yet  known,  the 
outcroppings  being  few  and  scattered . 

One  small  camp  building  has  been  erected  which  serves  all  purposes  of  living  and  storage. 
It  was  advised  that  proper  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  sife  handling  of  dynamite  be  at  once 
provided. 
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J  ARM  AN  Pyrites  Mine. 

Production  of  pyrites  ore  has  continued  steadily  since  last  inspection  ;  but  at  12th  Janu- 
ary 1903.  the  open  pit  had  been  abandoned  for  about  a  month  and  mining  was  being  confined 
to  the  shaft  workings  some  600  feet  to  the  south.  Considerable  more  ore  has  been  raised  out 
of  the  open  pitf,  and  an  18-foot  s^ft  sunk  in  the  floor  close  to  the  foot  wall,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  crosscuts  run  north  46  feet,  west  36  feet  and  east  40  feet.  This  exploratory  work, 
according  to  the  manager,  showed  pyrite,  but  too  lean  to  pay  for  mining. 

The  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  136  feet  (38  feet  increase),  the  new  portion  increasing  in 
dip  to  nearly  vertical.  First  level,  north  drift  183  feet  (\7S  feet  increase),  with  crosscuts 
from  the  face  west  16  feet  and  east  10  feet.  Second  level  (new),  depth  113  feet ;  north  drift 
148  feet,  with  at  65  feet  in  a  stope  26  feet  long  by  9  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide  ;  south  drift  138 
feet,  with  at  100  feet  in  a  stope  14  feet  long  by  6  feet  high  by  8  feet  wide,  and  at  125  feet  in 
another  stope  9  feet  long  by  4  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide. 

A  new  skip  road  has  been  solidly  placed  down  the  shaft  to  the  second  level  and  fitted  with 
back  timbers,  and  the  ladderway  down  to  the  bottom  :  but  the  two  are  not  yet  partitioned  off. 
In  a  station  just  north  of  the  shaft  on  the  second  level  a  small  hoist  is  installed  to  continue 
sinking  the  shaft  with  bucket. 

A  new  surface  plant  has  been  erected  consisting  of  a  power  house  in  which  are  installed 
two  100-h.p.  return  tubular  boilers,  an  IngersoU  air-compressor  of  6-drill  capacity,  and  a 
duplex-cylinder,  single  5-foot  drum  hoist  engine  operating  the  skip  by  1-inch  steel  rope  ;  a  solid 
shaft  house  53  feet  high  to  sheave  where  the  skip  dumps  the  rock  over  a  set  of  grizzlies  for 
classification  into  three  sizes,  viz.,  coarse,  middling  and  fines  for'separate  shipment ;  and  a  com- 
fortable dry  room  just  east  of  the  shaft  house. 

The  underground  development  shows  the  vein  to  be  lenticular  in  character  with  usually 
well  defined  walls  of  soft  schist,  and  to  vary  in  width  from  zero  in  the  south  faces  of  both  levels 
where,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  it  pinches  out,  to  a  maximum  ^f  11  feet,  the  average 
being  about  6  feet  and  the  sulphur  content  40  per  cent. 

The  name  by  which  the  owners  now  designate  themselves  is  the  Madoc  Mining  Company 
with  offices  at  Madoc,  Ont.,  and  manager  Mr.  Z.  K.  Jarman.  The  employees  number  45,  of 
whom  25  are  engaged  in  mining. 

Richardson  Zinc  Mine. 

A  zinc  mine  in  Frontenac  county  is  another  of  the  unexpected  developments  of  this 
varied  mining  district,  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  in  that  from  the  surface  down  pay  ore  has 
been  raised,  the  vein  maintaining  its  richness  and  size  in  depth  and  length  where  explored. 
The  property  is  located  on  lot  3  in  the  fifth  concession  of  Olden  township,  8  miles  by  road  west 
of  Parham  station  on  the  K.  &  P.  Ry.,  and  is  owned  by  J.  Richardson  &  Sons  and  others^  of 
Kingston,  Ont.  ^ 

With  the  advanced  state  of  sinking  the  mining  machinery  became  inadequate,  particularly 
for  a  winter  season's  work,  since  proper  quarters  for  both  men  and  plant  have  not  yet  been 
erected.  Further  development  was  therefore  suspended  in  December  until  this  spring.  Up 
to  that  time  about  900  tons  of  ore  runnmg  46  per  cent,  zinc  was  raised  from  the  several  shafts. 
The  main  shaft  attained  a  depth  of  80  feet  on  the  vertical  vein  traversing  the  limestone  formation. 
On  the  same  lead  at  some  distance  from  the  main  shaft  a  second  shaft  was  sunk  18  feet ;  and 
a  parallel  vein  12  feet  to  one  side  of  the  other  has  been  stripped  and  prospected  over  its  length. 
The  matrix  of  the  veins  is  limestone  through  which  the  blende  occurs  disseminated,  together 
with  an  occasional  pocket  of  galena. 

The  present  mining  plant  of  boiler,  steam  hoist,  machine  drills  and  derrick  will  either  be 
added  to  or  entirely  replaced  by  larger  and  more  satisfactory  appliances  on  the  resumption  of 
operations  this  season. 
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'  Ottawa  Carbide  Works. 

With  the  completion  of  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  milling  portion  of  the  wr^rks, 
and  wiih  the  sale  of  the  last  of  the  calcium  carbide  on  hand  from  the  previous  year,  operations 
were  again  started  in  July  last,  but  at  a  rate  of  production  reduced  now  to  just  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  fusion  at  one  time  during  the  day  Tariee  from 
6  to  20  (the  maximum)  according  to  the  amount  of  electric  power  then  available,  but  always  so 
as  to  maintain  the  proper  daOy  output 

Two  years  ago  when  this  plant  commenced  manufacturing,  the  acetylene  gas  industry  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  no  estimate  of  the  demand  for  carbide  has  until  recently  been  obtainable, 
with  the  natural  result  that  over-production  followed.  Now,  however,  it  is  possible  to  closely 
adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  gradual  steady  increase  in  the 
latter. 

The  carbide  manufactory  at  Merritton,  Welland  county,  was  also  in  operation  during  1902, 
but  was  not  visited  by  the  writer. 
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FOSSILIFEROUS  ROCKS  OF  SOUTHWEST  ONTAKIO. 

BY   W.    A.    PARKS. 

Pursuant  to  arrangementB  made  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  writer  spent 
the  month  of  May  1902  in  collecting  fossils  and  in  examining  tlie  various  rocks  in  the 
southwestern  peninsula  of  Ontario  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  their  economic  importance. 

The  field  examined  covered  the  whole  region  from  Hamilton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aux 
Sables  river.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  but  a  cursory  inspection  could  be  given  to  any  par- 
ticular locality.  This  report  does  not  pretend  in  any  way  to  be  a  detailed  account  of  the  area 
in  question,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  being  merely  a  series  of  notes  intended  to  express  the  more 
striking  points  observed  in  an  itinerary  trip  of  one  month  across  the  region.  A  considerable 
number  of  fcssils  were  collected,  all  of  which  have  been  added  to  the  palaeontological  collection 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  southern  part  of  the  western  peninsula  of  Ontario  comprises  a  comparatively  level 
region  reaching  from  the  escarpment  at  Niagara,  Hamilton  and  Collingwood  to  the  waters  of 
lakes  Huron,  St.  Glair  and  Erie.  The  greatest  altitude  is  reached  in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford, 
from  which  point  a  gentle  slope  leads  westward  to  lake  Huron  and  southward  to  lake  Erie.  A 
mantle  of  glacial  detritus  hides  the  rock  at  considerable  depths,  permitting  it  to  outcrop  only 
where  post-glacial  river  valleys  have  furnished  lines  of  dissection. .  This  covering  of  clay  and 
sand  begins  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  section  at  the  very  brow  of  the  ''  mountain  "  at  Hamil- 
ton. The  upper  layer  of  the  Niagara  formation  as  here  exposed  consists  of  a  stratum  of  hard 
limestone  filled  with  chert,  known  as  as  the  upper  chert  bed.  These  silicious  fragments  show 
impressions  of  several  obscure  bryozoa  of  the  genera  CUidopora,  CaUopora^  Fenestellay  Liche- 
iudia,  etc.  In  some  instances  the  whole  nodule  is  the  remains  of  a  lithistid  sponge  as 
AiUocopium,  Jtiussong^Mnij  etc.  Besides  these,  numerous  spicules  of  silicious  sponges  are 
found,  which  make  it  very  probable  that  these  organisms  furnished  the  whole  supply  of  silica 
for  the  chert  beds.  The  fields  along  the  escarpment  form  splendid  hunting  grounds  for  these 
sponges  and  other  flint-flake  fossils  whose  superior  hardness  has  permitted  their  preservation 
after  the  surrounding  limestone  has  succumbed  to  the  various  forces  of  disintegration.  Deep 
grooves  and  fine  glacial  striae  in  a  southwesterly  direction  may  be  seen  where  the  rock  has 
been  recently  exposed. 

Niagara  Limestone  at  Ancaster. 

Between  the  head  of  the  inclined  railway  at  Hamilton  and  the  village  of  Ancaster  no  rock 
exposures  are  seen  ;  at  this  latter  point  however  we  may  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  escarpment 
and  encounter  Niagara  limestones  where  the  main  road  from  Hamilton  enters  the  village. 
Here  several  quarries  are  in  operation.  One  owned  by  Mr.  Middleton  is  situated  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  road,  and  presents  at  the  top  five  feet  of  so-called  honeycomb  rock.  This  is  a 
cavernous  limestone  the  spaces  in  which  are  lined  by  small  quartz  crystals  or  filled  with  gypsum 
and,  in  some  instances,  barite.  In  the  better  preserved  parts  of  the  honeycomb  these  cavities  are 
seen  to  arise  from  the  weathering  away  of  masses  of  a  favositoid  coral  probably  Favosites  Ooth' 
landiea.  This  rock  is  said  to  make  a  sandy  lime  and  consequently  it  is  used  mostly  as  road 
metal.  The  next  stratum  is  a  heavy  limestone  bed  in  which  fine  crystallization  has  obliterated 
all  trftoe  of  foasils.    This  bed  is  somewhat  shattered  in  places  by  jointing,  but  still  fumiahes 
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large  quantities  of  excellent  building  stone.  Underlying  the  bed  are  three  feet  of  thin  lime- 
stones, five  feet  of  well  laminated  limestone,  five  feet  of  solid  finely  crystalline  limestone  said 
to  chisel  excellently,  and  eight  inches  of  loose  material.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
quarries  have  been  opened  by  Messrs  Guest  and  Hendrie  which  present  practically  the  same 
series  of  locks.  An  analysis  of  the  best  rock  from  these  quarries  shows  it  to  be  a  typical  do- 
lomite with  the  following  composition  : 

Moisture 0.23  per  cent. 

Insoluble  matter 1.60        ** 

Carbonate  of  lime 53,30        '* 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 43. 13        ** 

Outcrops  of  the  Corniferous. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Ancaster  no  exposures  of  rock  are  encountered  until  Woodstock 
is  reached,  at  which  point  the  erosion  of  the  Thames  has  removed  the  glacial  debris  from  the 
underlying  Corniferous  limestone.  Both  north  and  south  of  the  highway  rock  is  to  be 
seen,  not  however  for  some  distance  west  of  Ancaster.  The  road  from  this  place  to  Brant' 
ford  reaches  the  summit  about  two  miles  out  and  then  traverses  a  level  clay  country.  At 
Brantford  although  no  rock  is  normally  exposed,  it  has  been  encountered  above  the  dam  at 
about  15  feet  below  water  level,  and  below  the  dam  about  five  feet  down.  An  opportunity  was 
had  of  seeing  a  small  piece  removed  in  making  excavations  for  new  piers  for  the  Brantford 
Power  and  Light  Company.  The  sample  was  a  hard  compact  gray  limestone  with  a  distinctly 
glaciated  surface  ;  the  direction  of  glaciation  was  of  course  indeterminable,  the  rock  not  being 
in  place.  Conversation  with  workmen  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  the  striae  and  dip  of  the 
rock  had  a  southwesterly  direction.    / 

At  Brantford  post-glacial  gravel  lies  directly  on  the  rock  ;  it  is  almost  continuous  as  far 
as  Gait  and  also  extends  west  to  Burford.  Southward  however  it  gives  place  to  clay  ;  for  at 
the  Cockshutt  bridge,  two  miles  south  of  Brantford,  forty  feet  of  continuous  clay,  devoid  even 
of  sandy  partings,  was  pierced  in  making  foundations  for  a  new  bridge. 

These  post-glacial  beds  consist  mainly  of  coarse  sand  with  pebbles  mostly  of  limestone,  but 
many  of  the  Arohsean  rocks  are  also  represented,  sometimes  by  fragments  of  considerable  size. 
Continuing  south  from  Brantford,  clay  deposits  alternate  with  gravel,  the  country  gradually 
growin  t,  less  hilly  to  the  vicinity  of  Waterford.  South  of  this  place  several  interesting  ex- 
posur'  I  of  Corniferous  rock  are  to  be  seen.  Stratified  gravels  prevail  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  W'»t3rford,  but  on  passing  south  towards  Rockford  theyagain  give  place  to  clay,  which  ia 
prac'icilly  continuous  to  the  shore  of  lake  Erie. 

CORALS    IN   TOWNSEND    AND    WALPOLE. 

At  Villa  Nova,  lot  18  in  the  eighth  concession  of  the  township  of  Townsend,  is  an  excel- 
lent exposure  on  which  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  About  eight  feet  are  here  exposed,  Ihe 
upper  three  being  a  silicious  hornstone  with  corals,  and  the  lower  five,  banded  limestone  with 
numerous  fossils.  The  best  stratum  for  building  purposes  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness 
the  last  layer  exposed  being  bluer,  harder  and  less  fossiliferous  than  the  overlying  seams.  One 
band  in  particular  is  so  filled  with  corals  and  is  so  clean  and  compact  that  it  should  cut  and 
polish  to  a  handsome  ornamental  stone.     A  number  of  fossils  were  collected  here,  and  it  must 
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be  andentood  tliat  this  list  and  those  which  follow  make  no  pretence  to  bein;;  complete  but 
simply  represent  the  species  the  writer  was  able  to  collect  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal : 


Syringopora  perdegans^ 
Syrinqopora  nobUiSy 
Syringopora  HUUigeri, 
Blothrophyllum  decorticatum, 
ZaphrefUis  gigauteaf 
FavosUes  bagcdtica, 
Streptelasma  coniicula,     ** 
Favosiies  turhinata^ 
Michdinia  ^onvexa^ 
Favosites  limitaris, 
Cyathophylltim  exiguum^ 
Zaphrentis  prolificay 
Zaphrent'M  Schumardi^ 


Stropheodoida  ampla^ 
StropheodmUa  demissa^ 
Calymene  sp., 
Ganoid  plate, 
Favosites  hemispherical 
Favosites  Helderbergi(B  f 
Favosites  favosusy 
F,  Gothlaiidica  (Lambe) 
Zaphrentis  gignntea^ 
Crepidophyllum  colligatum, 
Heliophyllum  exignum, 
Cladopora  labiosa^ 
Michdinia  Olappi. 


For  some  distance  south  of  Villa  Nova  the  rock  is  quite  close  to  the  surface  and  crops  out  at 
seyeral  places.  At  Rockford,  lot  22  in  the  ninth  concession  of  Townsend,  are  considerable 
exposures  of  coralline  limestone  bearing  many  other  fossils,  conspicuous  among  which  are 
masiies  of  Stromatopora,  The  exposures  are  some  acres  in  extent,  with  the  fossils  well  weathered 
out  and  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  fields,  particularly  where  a  small  stream  has  aided  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock.  About  20  feet  are  exposed  in  all.  Some  flint  of  a  reddish  color  is 
attached  to  many  of  the  corals  and  much  resembles  that  at  Villa  Nova.  The  fossils  from  Rock- 
ford  are  as  follows  : 


Stromatopora  tubcrc^data, 
Stromatopora  mammiliatay 
Stromatopora  perforata^ 
Favosites  tarbinata^ 
Favosites  hemispherical 
Favosites  basaltica^ 
Favosites  polymorpha  (Bill. ), 
Blothrophyllum  decorticatum, 
FisttUipora  Canadeyisis^ 
Zaphrentis  mirabile^ 


Zaphrentis  Schnmardi, 
Zaphrent  s  prolijica, 
Cyathophyllnm  Halli, 
Dxphyphyllum  Sim^coetise, 
Syringopora  Hisingeri, 
PhillipMistrea  BiUingsi, 
Ganoid  plate, 
Grinoid  joints. 
Numerous  ill  preserved  Bryozoa. 


A  third  excellent  exposure  in  this  vicinity  is  at  Teitz'  quarry,  lot  1  in  the  fourteenth  con- 
oession  of  Walpole,  which  probably  lies  at  a  higher  horizon  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
About  ten  feet  are  exposed  of  roughly  bedded  limestones  with  numerous  fossils,  which  are  in 
some  respects  different  from  the  assemblage  at  the  two  other  quarries.  Some  species  are  found 
here  which  are  rare  or  quite  absent  from  the  previously  described  deposits. 


Flatyceras  ventHcosum^ 
Flatyceras  bisidcatum  ? 
Flatyceras  sp, 
Flatyoatoma  ventricosm^ 
Aihyris  dara^ 
Stropheodonta  ampla, 
Stricklandinia  elongata, 
Favosites  turbinata, 
Favosites  hemispherica. 


Michdinia  cor^vexaj 
Syringopora  perelegans, 
Chonophyllum  m^nificum, 
CyathophyUum  Hailiy 
Zaphrentis  prolifica, 
ZaphrefUis  mircdnle, 
Fistulipora  Cafiodensis^ 
Numerous  indistinct  Bryozoa^ 
Large  crinoid  columns. 
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At  Sprin^vale,  lot  6  in  the  fourteenth  ooncession  of  Walpole,  outcrops  an  even  bedded 
non-foBsiliferous  limestone  showing  glacial  striae  west-southwest  on  the  surface.  The  heaviest 
beds  are  eight  to  ten  inches  thick  and  of  a  whitish  gray  color.  Below  the  level  of  the  quarry 
the  rock  is  said  to  be  a  blue  limestone,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  The  non-fossiliferoutf 
limestone  shows  increasing  silica  on  descending.  The  average  lime  made  from  the  rock  has 
hydraulic  properties  and  requires  about  16  to  1  of  gravel  to  make  a  durable  cement.   Analysis: 

Moisture 0.15  per  cent. 

Silica : 3.69 

Alumina 3.29 

Ferric  oxide 1.89  •'  . 

Calcium  oxide i 31.68  " 

Magnesium  oxide 17.79  '* 

Ignition  loss 44.73  ** 

Overlying  this  and  a  few  rods  west  of  the  exposure  are  beds  of  Oriskany  sandstone  six  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  from  which  were  obtained  specimens  of 

Platyostoma  ventricosay  Fentamenis  aratus, 

Leptaena  rhomboidalis^  Stropheodanta  inaquistriataj 

Atrypa  retictUariSy  StropJieodonta  ampla  {magnifica)^ 

Zaphrentis  prolifica, 
also  a  magnificent  fragment  of  the  ja.w  of  a  ganoid  fish.  i 

The  fossils,  with  the  exception  of  the  ganoid  fragment,  are  mostly  casts,  the  calcareous 
matter  of  the  shell  having  been  dissolved.  Two  sorts  of  stone  are  quarried  from  this  exposure, 
an  extremely  hard  variety  with  silicious  cement  which  may  prove  useful  for  grindstones  and 
for  refractory  purposes,  and  a  soft  friable  example  possessing  insufficient  coherence  to  make  a 
satisfactory  building  stone.  Above  the  sandstone,  towards  the  northwest  comer  of  lot  6  in  the 
fourteenth  concession  of  Walpole,  is  a  ridge  of  Oorniferous  rock,  presenting  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  coralline  beds  and  many  fragments  of  trilobites.  Among  numerous  examples 
were  found : 

Fourteen  species  of  corals. 

Phdcops  bufoy  Stropheodoiita  demuM,^ 

Phucops  ra>ia,  **  itKtquistriata^ 

Cafymetu  (crushed),  **  ampla^ 

Platyostoma  ventricosa^  Etc.^  cfc,  etc. 

This  seems  the  best  locality  for  the  collection  of  trilobites. 

Southwest  of  these  deposits,  on  the  farm  of  Elias  Shoap,  lot  9  in  the  thirteenth  concession 
of  Walpole,  is  an  excellent  exposure  showing  20  feet  of  vertical  section.  The  upper  strata 
consist  of  about  ten  feet  of  thin  bedded  fossiliferous  cherty  limestone  with  corals  predominat- 
ing, as  at  Rockford.  This  is  underlaid  by  five  feet  of  soft  sandstone  as  at  Springvale,  while 
the  bottom  five  feet  consist  of  hard  indurated  sandstone  with  silicious  cement. 

LIMESTONE   QUARRIES    AT   HAGERSVILLE. 

But  occasional  small  outcrops  are  seen  from  this  point  to  Hagersville,  where  are  situated 
some  of  the  most  extensive  quarries  in  the  district.  Glacial  striae  west-southwest  are  observed 
on  the  surface  rock.  The  upper  ten  feet  of  this  section  show  the  cherty  ooraUine  limestone 
with  a  predominance  of  favositoid  corals,  below  which  lie  six  or  eight  feet  of  more  heavily 
bedded  and  less  fossiliferous  stone  of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes.     Underlying  this 
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layer  ar#two  feet  of  stone  which  is  practioally  all  flint,  and  is  succeeded  by  five  feet  of  good 
blue  limestone  giving  the  following  analysis  : 

Moisture 0.24  per  cent. 

Insoluble  residue 5.32        *' 

Ferric  oxide 1.21         ** 

Mumina  3.99 

Lime 45.14         ** 

Magnesia 1.64         *' 

Carbonic  acid 35.46        ** 

Loss  on  ignition 40.89        ** 

The  writer  is  informed  that  a  drill  hole  87  feet  exposed  nothing  but  continuous  limestone. 
Most  of  the  product  of  these  (quarries  is  made  into  rubble,  in  which  an  extensive  trade  is  cr- 
ried  on.     The  percentage  of  silica  has  the  efiect  of  rendering;  the  rock  rather  hard,  and  some- 
what impairs  its  value  as  a  building  stone  on  account  of  the  added  difficulty  of  chiselling. 
List  of  fossils  from  the  Haj^ersville  quarries  : 

FavosiUs  hemispherical  Diphyphyllum  Venieuilanuni^ 

**         basalticaj    ^  **  Simcoefise^ 

**         tnrbinata,  E^wmphdltu  de  Cewi, 

**         Umitaris,  Callonenui  lirhan  (or  a  form  closely  re- 

Cyathophyllnm  Halh\  lated), 

ZaphreiUis  prolifica^  Cladopora  labiosa^ 

Streptdaima  con^tciiZa,  Spirifer  duodenaria, 

Michelinia  courexa,  Spirifer  sp.  (resembles  mauni  Hall), 

Michelinia  Clappi^  Strophcodonta  ainpla^ 

Syrimjopora  perelerjanSy  **  d^mistui, 

**  Hisiyigerif  "  inccquistrtatit. 

Just  south  of  Hagersville  at  the  cutting  on  the  Michigan  Central  railway  the  iiodular  cor- 
alline limestone  is  seen  showing,  besides  the  ordinary  corals, 

Miclieliiiea  CUtppi  =  HamieophyUuin  dmocardinm  trigonale, 

ordinatuniy  Stricklaiulinia  elongatUj 

LepUtena  rh<nnboidalis^  Atrypa  reticularix. 
Sirophiod<yiiUi  Pater  son  i, 

Oriskany  and  Lower  Helderberg. 
Two  miles  south  of  ♦Hagersville,  at  the  **  Gore,"  the  soft  sandstones  of  the  Orisk.iny  crop 
out,  underlaid  as  usual  by  the  smooth  non-fossiliforous  limeHtono. 

Following  the  road  from  Hagersville  to  Cayuga,  the  first  exposures  are  of  the  hard  cherty 
limestone  seen  at  the  cutting  of  the  M.C.R.  This  rock  underlies  the  sandstone  and  seiinrates 
it  from  the  **  waterlime  "  ;  it  whs  not  observed  at  Springvale  and  does  not  appear  to  be  oon- 
tinuoas.  The  Oriskany  sandstcme  reaches  a  thickness  of  15  feet  in  this  vicinity,  an  !  shows 
distinct  traces  of  glaciatiun  in  a  west-southwest  direction.  The  rock  itself  is  more  compact  and 
of  better  grain  than  that  at  Springvale,  and  is  ([uarried  at  several  points  along  the  road.  The 
above  mentioned  chert  is  absent  at  many  points,  the  sandstone  being  directly  succeeded  hy  the 
smooth  limestone,  an  average  analysis  of  which  gives  : 

Water • 0 .  35  per  cent. 

SUica 3.44 

Alumina 2.34 

Ferric  oxide 1 .86         *'  ^ 

Calcium  oxide      26.61         **  ' 

Magnesium  oxide 17.47         ** 

Ignition  loss 44.96         ** 

10  m 
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On  lot  40  in  the  fourth  concession  of  North  Cayuga,  this  lime  rock  is  again  expcffed  where 
a  quarry  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Beat.  The  upper  ten  feet  consist  of  the  even-bedded  gray 
non-foBsiliferous  limestone,  while  the  lower  part  shows  the  same  lack  of  fossils  but  is  of  a  bluish 
hue,  and  capable  of  being  quarried  in  larger  blocks.     The  analysis  of  this  rock  is  as  follows  : 

Water 0  55  per  cent. 

Silica 4 .  14         * '  * 

Alumina 96.60        " 

Ferric  oxide 1.56        ** 

Calcium  oxide , 20.09         •* 

Magnesium  oxide 14.61        '* 

The  unusually  high  percentage  of  alumina  is  remarkable  ;  this  rock  might  well  be  used  to 
enrich  others  in  the  vicinity  whose  content  of  alumina  is  too  low  for  the  best  results  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  cements.  The  surface  of  the  rock  at  this  quarry  shows  distinct 
glacial  striae  running  west-southwest.  The  overlying  soil  is  heavy  boulder  clay.  On  lot  36 
I.S.  of  North  Cayuga,  the  valley  of  denudation  of  Rattlesnake  creek  shows  an  excellent  section 
of  these  lower  beds,  about  30  feet  being  exposed.  The  upper  portions  consist  of  the  non-foesil- 
iferous  waterlime  beds  separated  by  shaly  layers,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  section  bloish, 
friable  limestones  crop  out.  Much  of  this  stone  is  fine-grained  and  very  uniform  ;  it  should 
afford  examples  suitable  for  lithographic  work.^ 

W^e  have  therefore,  in  this  vicinity,  thirty  or  iowty  feet  of  the  so-called  waterlime  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Helderberg  series  resting  on  a  shaly  blue  limestone,  and  covered  in  places  by  a 
narrow  bed  of  chert,  or  where  this  is  absent,  succeeded  directly  by  the  Oriskany  sandstone 
showing  a  maximum  thickness  of  twenty  feet.  Close  above  the  sandstone  are  the  coralline 
layers  of  the  Corniferous,  which  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in-  many  of  the  fields  surrounding 
the  sandstone  exposures,  fossils  of  this  type  may  be  ooUected.     The  following  were  noted  : 

Farositits  hfmispherica^  Strtptelasma  comic^iia, 

•*        6a.«i/fim,  I      Phillipsastrta  BUlingsii^ 

*'         bitMilti^i^  var.  fpidennata^  \      Cystophtjllum  rtsiculas^im^ 

*'        polvmorj^ix  i      Alveolites  €rcldf}iw^ 
*'         limitoris^  A^ilopora  respetis^ 

**         ffirdiruifd,  Siramatopora  tyraniUato, 

Helderbtr^ite  (or  closely  allied),  **        mammiUata  (variety  with  small 

faroaa  —  F.  (r^^thlatidioA  h  '*  mammae/*) 

**        (a  species  resembling  F.  projrimus  Plot^^toma  rentricosa, 

liaU)«  Euomphalns  de  Ofiri, 

Michelinia  Clappi,  Catlonema  lichas  ( probably  cast  only), 

Micheiinia  a»iiivjrti,  Lepiaefia  rkomboidaliit^ 

Acroph yilum  0H4ide*  m .  :>in>pheodorJa  a mjrfa, 

Zoipk rttUis  prvlific  i ,  *  *         Pattnoft  i, 

^*         minMbUe^  **         inaequitirtiiia^ 

DipkjfpkyU** m  Venktu ilah h m.  Spirifer  dtunietia ria, 

i$iiii<M€»iAf,  Atrypii  rttur^UarU, 

**  ^.,  PfMCi*p$  ?>«/.», 

K^ftkn^pA^ilHm  d^c^rticiUum^  PhacK*ps  rumi, 

Crepidopk  ytf  ti M  coil iVm tn  i»,  Proetu*  cmjan maryw  a lw«, 

pertU^HM.  l\9lm^kHiU*  myrm^f^tpAonu  (or  doaely  allied, 

Cyaikopk^iHm  {UeCk'pkyllHmi}  Htu'ji,  (HWtiom  of  pleorm  only). 

*  TU  rMk  ■  Ml  catirrij  aoa-f^MiliteMn.  m«m  rai»  H'^ciamii  Ktiftc  {wnd  m  it.>-Sw  Geology  ol 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  ft  continued  search  would  reveal  all  the  known  species  of  the  coral- 
line layers^  as  well  as  many  not  yet  recorded  in  Canada,  species  of  trilobitfts  and  gasteropods 
particularly.  No  mention  is  made  of  an  enormous  number  of  bryozoa,  but  as  casts  only  are 
found,  the  work  of  identification  is  difficult  and  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

From  this  vicinity  southward  to  Cayuga  no  more  exposures  are  encountered,  the  rock  being 
bidden  beneath  a  uniform  bed  of  clay.  \  South  of  this  town  outcrops  are  well  known,  but  the 
expedition  was  not  carried  so  far. 

Gypsum  Deposits  in  the  Onondaga. 

Returning  to  Brantford,  the  north  and  south  section  was  continued  farther  north,  the  first 
exposures  being  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Paris,  where  the  Onondaga  or  gypsum-bearing 
formation  is  encountered.  Near  the  bridge  over  the  Grand  river  at  this  place  fifteen  feet  of 
0oft,  thin-bedded  shales  with  inter  laminations  two  to  four  inches  thick  of  soft  limestones  are 
exposed.  An  analysis  of  this  limestone  was  made  to  ascertain  its  general  nature  and  its  con- 
tent of  gypsum,  of  which  substance  it  proved  practically  free,  as  a  glance  at  the  analysis  will 

ahow  : 

Water  ...  -  0.33  per  cent. 

Insoluble  residue  -            -                3.32  *^ 

Calcium  oxide  -            -            -        27.77  ** 

Magnesium  oxide  -            -     *          15.15  ** 

Carbonic  acid  -            -            -        33.42  '' 

Sulphur               .  -            -.               0.60  " 

In  spite  of  i&  association  with  the  gypsiferous  shales  this  rock  is  therefore  very  free  of  both 
mlumina  and  sulphur.  The  uppermost  layers  however  are  more  cavernous  than  the  typical  rock 
analysed,  and  contain  small  particles  of  gypsum.  The  shaly  portions  are  soft  and  friable,  and 
resemble  the  Don  VaUey  shales  of  the  Hudson  River  formation  as  exposed  near  Toronto. 
These  shales  are  practically  the  same  as  the  slate  at  gypsum  quarries,  of  which  an  analysis  will 
be  given  later. 

At  Paris  the  rock  is  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  post-glacial  gravel  similar  to  and  prob- 
ably continuous  with  that  at  Brantford.     About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town  are  situated 
the  gypsum  quarries  or  '^plaster  mines,"  as  they  are  called  locally.     The  Grand  has  hollowed 
out  its  bed  through  the  gravel  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet  or  more  above  the  high 
water  level,  at  which  point  the  rock  is  exposed  for  a  half  mile  along  the  river.    The  method  of 
quarrying  is  to  run  tunnels  about  five  feet  sc^uare  into  the  hillside  and  to  enlarge  these  pas- 
•Ages  into  chambers  where  good  material  is  encountered.     The  product,  as  brought  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  consists  of  mixed  slate  and  gypsum,  both  gray  and  pure  white  in  color. 
The  gypsum  occurs  in  irregular  cracks  in  the  shale  with  its  fibres  arranged  at  right  angles  lo 
the  walls,  or  as  selenite  in  ramifying  veinlets  traversing  the  slate  in  all  directions.     Some  por- 
tions of  the  rock  are  filled  with  crystals  of  gypsum,  while  in  certain  places  the  valuable  material 
mfOB  interbedded.     Speaking  roughly,  the  white  product  would  average  about  15  per  cemt.  <>£ 
tk  rock  quarried.     The  residue  however  contains  moie  or  lass  gypsum  and  is  ground  and  sold 
for  land  plaster.    The  slate  assays  as  follows  ; 

Water           -  -            -            -          0.75  per  cent. 

Silica      .            -  -            -              52.02  " 

Alumina       -  -            -            .          8.03  *' 

Ferric  oxide       -  -            -                3.80  ** 

Calcium  carbonate  -            -            -          9.90  ** 

Magnesiian  carbonate    -  -                2.34  '* 

Sulphur        -  -            -          1.00  '* 
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At  present  three  men  are  working  in  a  tunnel  which  has  been  driven  about  600  feet  into 
the  hillside,  and  which  has  been  worked  for  nine  years.  Previous  to  this  tunnel  fourteen 
others,  some  of  them  extending  to  greater  distances  into  the  hillside,  had  been  excavated.  At 
various  other  points  along  the  river  valley  similar  deposits  occur,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  material  exists  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Paris  waterworks  are  situated  two  miles  above  the  town,  at  which  point  a  copious 
spring  bursts  out  of  the  gravel.  The  water  is  somewhat  calcareous,  as  is  seen  in  considerable 
deposits  of  travertine  containing  impressions  of  leaves  and  various  small  organisms.  These  are 
the  only  fossils  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

Westward  from  Paris  rock  is  next  exposed  at  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  at  Wood- 
stock. This  outcrop  resembles  the  cherty  coralline  limestone  of  the  Comiferous  as  already 
described  ;  it  contains  beautifully  preserved  examples  of  Favosit^s  hemiitpheriea  as  well  as 
F.  polymorpha  (Billings),  numei'ous  Diphyphyllidie  and  Cyathophyllidot  and  Bryozoa,  The 
foUowing  were  collected  : — 


DiphyphyUnm  VenieuUanumy 
**  stramineum^ 

**  Simcoense. 

Zaphrentis  yhjanteaj 

Farosites  polymorpha  (Bill.), 
**         hemhpheru'a^ 


Favosites  turbinataj 
Syrhufvpora  HUinyeriy 
Cladopora  iaWosa, 
Undetermined  CnmpanxUarian^ 
Numerous  Fetiestella, 
Small  crinoid  joints. 


Below  this  are  about  eight  feet  of  thin-bedded  blue  fossiliferous  limestone  more  or  less 
cherty  and  bituminous  throughout.     This  rock  yielded  specimens  of 

i>troph€iHlonta  imtquUtriata^  I       Platyostoma  sp.^ 

Atrypa  reticularis^  \       i^trvmatopora  tuberadata, 

,  More  of  the  above  corals  in  fewer  numbers  and  very  numerous  impressions  of  Bryi'Zoa, 
particularly  the  FefheMellidtr ,  The  substance  of  those  forms  is  unfortunately  entirely  gone  and 
their  only  remains  are  the  impressions  on  the  flinty  nodules. 

The  Beachville  Quarries. 

Occasional  exposures  are  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  towards  Beachville,  where  a 
number  of  quarries  are  operated  on  a  rock  of  decidedly  different  sreneral  appearance  from  that 
at  Woodstock.  East  of  the  village  and  north  of  the  river  a  quarry  has  been  opened,  the  sur- 
face layers  of  which  are  somewhat  coralline,  while  the  underlying  rock  is  of  a  whitish  color  and 
carries  bitumen.  Across  the  river  an  extensive  quarry*  shows  this  white  layer  with  fucoids, 
CotutC'udium  f ri'(/i>rt<i/«  and  numertms  Athyria  spiriftroidea^  with  a  less  abundance  of  Zaphrentif 
^i*i»?(n«'«i.     This  white  n>ck  gives  an  excellent  analysis  as  below  : 

Water  ...  -  0.20  per  cent. 

Silica       -  -  •  -  0.13      '' 

Alumina         .  -  -  .         trace 

Fern^iis  oxide     -  -  i)  2*2      *' 

Calcium  oxide  -  -  -         03.71       *' 

Magnesium  oxide  -  -  trace 

Sulphur  trioxiiie       -  -  -  0.35 

Ijrnition  loss        -  -  -  43.92 

Three  fett  below  this  beii  are  a  few  feet  of  iri.iblo  rwk  toll-'woil  by  eight  feet  of  thick 
bedded  1 10  to  12  iuchesWimestone  suitable  for  bu  Ulinv:  purpv'se*.  Traces  of  petroleum  ar» 
found   in  the  c«Tals  and  ..ther  ^K>n^us  jvirts  i^f  tho^e  bt\is.     l»elow  the  village  Mr.   Jame»- 
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Bremner  is  carrying  on  extensive  quarring  operations  on  beds  which  are  higher  (?)  than  the 
above.  The  quandes  are  not  opened  to  any  depth  as,  at  about  seven  feet,  a  water-bearing 
stratum  is  cut  which  renders  operations  below  this  level  more  difficult.  The  stone  being 
quarried  is  more  massive  than  at  the  upper  quarries  and  shows  less  petroleum  and  fewer  fossils. 
This  rock  also  makes  a  good  lime,  of  particular  value  for  chemical  purposes  owing  to  its 
freedom  from  magnesia  : 

Assay  of  limestone  from  the  Bremner  quarries  : 

Water  -  -  -  -  0.65  per  cent. 

Silica       ....  0.46      *' 

Alumina        .  -  -  .  7.42      ** 

Ferric  oxide        -  -  -  1.50      '* 

Calcuim  oxide  -  -  -        49.97      ** 

Magnesium  oxide  -  -  trace 

About  25  men  are  employed  in  the  various  quarries  at  Beach vilie. 

Returning  to  Paris  and  continuing  the  section  northward,  we  find  surrounding  Pat  is 
rolling  hills  of  glacial  detritus  bearing  isolated  boulders  of  limestone  (sometimes  of  consider- 
able size)  which  are  collected  and  burned  to  lime  at  various  small  kilns. 

Marl  Beds  in  Dumfries. 

On  lots  18,  19,  20,  and  21  of  the  first  concession.  South  Dumfries,  an  excellent  deposit  of 
marl  is  seen  in  Blue  lake  which  itself  covers  10  acres,  while  the  marl  beds  probably  extend 
over  40  acres.  The  deposit  would  average  thirty  feet  in  depth  of  pure  white  marl,  said  to  con- 
tain 98 .  83  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime.  The  hills  surrounding  the  lake  are  of  moraine  origin 
and  show  no  stratification.  Clay  occurs  in  the  hillside  to  the  north  of  the  pond.  This  location 
is  very  well  disposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  cement  plant,  as  a  spur  of  1,000  feet  would  suf- 
fice to  put  the  product  on  the  rails.  Some  work  had  been  done,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  cement  works  on  the  property,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Ontario  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Brantford,  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Gould,  Brantford,  as  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  W.  G.  Elliott,  manager. 

From  Paris  towards  Ayr  the  rough  morainis  deposits  gradually  give  place  to  gravel  beds, 
while  from  Ayr  to  Gait  sand  and  gravel  sltemate  with  clay.  Throughout  this  region  are 
numerous  marl  beds,  many  of  which  will  doubtless  prove  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement.     A  cursory  inspection  was  given  to  a  few  of  these  deposits  as  follows  : 

The  farm  of  Walter  J.  Reid,  lot  31  in  the  tenth  concession  of  North  Dumfries,  shows 
sbout  twelve  acres  of  marl  and  four  acres  of  lake.  Clay  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake, 
but  fine  sand  is  the  predominating  superficial  deposit. 

The  farm  of  Mrs.  McCrone,  lot  29  in  the  eight  concession  of  North  Dumfries,  contains 
ten  acres  of  l^e  and  ten  acres  of  low  land  covered  by  marl.     Close  to  the  shore  bottom  could 
Hot  be  obtained  in  a  continuous  mass  of  marl  with  a  16-foot  pole.     The  lake  is  very  deep,  but 
notwithstanding  this  objection  a  very  large  quantity  of  accessible  marl  doubtless  exists  here. 
Another  lake  lies  to  the  south  and  west ;  about  thirty  acres  of  low  lying  land  intervenes.     I 
«*v-t»  no  doubt  that  this  tract  is  largely  composed  of  marl.     Clay  does  not  appear  to  be  plenti- 
ful   in  this  vicinity,  light  land  with  many  stones  being  the  prevailing  soil. 

A  small  lake  of  three  acres  with  marl  is  seen  to  the  northwest  of  this  point  on  the  fann  of 
■^^«  Taylor,  while  southward,  on  the  property  of  Robert  Easton,  there  is  an  excellent  deposit 
^  und  surrounding  a  lake  of  ten  acres  bounded  by  low  land,  said  to  show  plenty  of  clay. 

A  glance  at  the  township  plans  of  this  vicinity  will  impress  on  the  reader  the  large  number 
^  Bmall  spring-fed  lakes  in  this  region  ;   while  it  was  impossible  to  visit  more  than  a  few  of 
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these,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  seen,  ia  which  case  we 
have  here  numerous  sites  for  the  manufacture  of  that  product  for  which  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing with  strides  and  bounds — Portland  cement. 

Borings  at  Stratford  and  Guelph. 

Continuing  northward  from  Ayr,  via  Dundee,  no  exposures  were  seen,  the  country  being 
rather  uneven  with  light  stony  land  of  morainic  origin.  At  about  the  point  where  the  road 
from  Dundee  joins  the  main  line  to  Hamburg  the  character  of  the  country  changes,  the  rough 
morainic  deposits  giving  place  to  more  level  clay  soil,  which  continues  as  far  north  as  the  sec- 
tion was  carried,  that  is  to  Stratford  and  St.  Marys.  Some  years  ago  a  well  was  sunk  at  Strat- 
ford in  the  hope  of  obtaining  gas ;  the  following  record  was  kept,  which  unfortunately  is  of 
doubtful  interpretation : 

teet.  feet. 

Drift 143        Slate 40 

Limestone 90        Limestone 716 

White  flint 117        Medina 368 

Limestone 38        Hudson  River  and  Utica 676 

Flint 58        Trenton 40 

Limstone 100 

Total 2,386  feet. 

A  record  has  also  been  obtained  from  a  boring  made  at  Guelph  where  we  find  : 

Drift 15 

Blue  slate 50 

Niagara  and  Guelph , 100 

Gray  slate 5 

Red  slate 5 

Gray  slate 10 

Blue  slate 2 

Clinton 10 

Blue  slate 20 

Hard  limestone 7 

Blue  shale 9 

Medina  sandstone 12 

Blue  shale 7 

Red   Medina 400 

Hudson  River 500 

Utica 300 

Trenton 110 

Total 1^ 

From  the  top  of  the  Trenton  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  Guelph  is  therefore  1,437  feet. 
Assuming  the  thickness  of  the  various  strata  to  be  approximately  the  same  at  St.  Marys  wo  get 
the  surface  rock  at  Guelph  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  716  feet  of  limestone  recorded  at  Strat- 
ford. This  would  make  323  feet  of  Guelph  limestone  removed  by  erosion  at  that  place.  On 
the  other  hand  if  we  consider  the  50  feet  of  blue  shale  as  analogous  to  the  40  feet  at  Stratford 
then  the  716  feet  represent  the  Niagara  and  Guelph,  showing  therefore  a  considerable  increase 
in  thickness  towards  the  west.  At  Guelph  this  slaty  bed  lies  15  feet  down,  and  at  Stratford  546 
feet.  Subtracting  these  figures  from  the  elevations  of  the  respective  places  (1057  and  1207  feet 
above  the  sea)  we  find  that  the  dip  of  the  beds  is  381  feet  in  the  40  miles  separating  the  two 
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pUces.     This  however  must  not  be  considered  the  true  dip,  which  is  in  a  more  southwesterly 

direction  and  would  therefore  be  somewhat  greater.     Quite  recently  a  well  was  sunk  at  St. 

Karys,  the  record  of  which,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  seems  to  have  been  very  carelessly 

preserved.     The  following  notes  are  dud  to  Mr.  Thomas  Oox,  who  had  a  certain  interest  in  the 

drilling  : 

Water  at  650  feet. 

Brine  at  965  feec. 

Sulphur  water  at  1185  feet. 

In  gray  Medina  sandstone  at  1510  feet. 

Quarrying  in  the  Corniferous  at  St.  Marys. 

The  heavy  de{)osit  of  drift  reaching,  as  above  noted,  a  depth  of  143  feet  at  Stratford,  is 
cut  by  the  Thames  at  St  Marys,  exposing  the  underlying  limestones.  The  first  outcrop  of  rock 
is  seen  about  three  miles  ease  of  St.  Marys,  where  a  tributary  stream  has  eaten  through  the 
drift.  A  small  quarry  has  been  opened  and  about  ten  feet  of  thin  bedded,  jointed,  whitish 
gray  limestone  exposed.  The  fossils  are  very  poorly  preserved  ;  among  them  were  noted 
Athyrig  ttpiriferoides  and  SpiHfer  greyaria. 

Lying  north  and  east  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  and  at  some  elevation  above  ihe  river,  are 
a  series  of  whitish  limestones  very  similar  to  those  on  the  Stratford  road,  but  containing  even 
fewer  fossils  The  two  beds  are  doubtless  analogous  and  represent  the  highest  members  of  the 
Corniferois  as  here  exposed.  The  rock  is  baing  extensively  quarried  and  burned  by  Mr.  J. 
Slater.     An  analvsis  follows  : 

Water 00.14  per  cent. 

Silica 2.32 

Ferric  oxide 0.88        " 

Alumina 0  17 

Calcium  carbonate 94.24        " 

Magnesium  carbonate 2.10        '* 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile  the  so-called  Horseshoe 
quarry  is  being  opened.  Here  the  rock  dips  perceptibly  to  the  west  and  is  somewhat  fractured  by 
local  folding.  The  upper  bed  is  a  thin  limestone  weathering  red  and  filled  with  shells  of  Chon- 
etes  hemispherica  and  other  species  of  the  8%me  genus.  In  less  abundance  are  found  Spirifera 
gregaria.  Below  this  bed  friable  silicious  limestones  occur  with  Cmwcaniinm  triyonale  which 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  confined  to  this  bed.  On  descending,  more  heavily  bedded  rock  is 
found  in  which,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet,  specimens  of  the  rare  species  Parienka  (frandU  were 
obtained.  Along  the  river  south  and  west  of  the  Horseshoe  quarry  extensive  operations  have 
been  carried  on  for  years.  Apparently  the  above  described  CfMiietes  bed  is  about  eight  feet 
down  at  these  quarries,  being  overlaid  by  a  series  of  shaly  friable  rocks  bearing  Orthu  (Rhipi- 
domdla)  lirm^  Athyris  clara,  Athyrias  maia,  Lucina  ellipiica  and  other  lamftllibranchs.  Two 
feet  lower  is  the  bed  which,  as  at  the  upper  quarry,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Panen- 
ha  grandis.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  blue  limestone  overlaid  immediately  by  a  thin  bed. 
The  Panenka  limestone  gives  on  analysis  the  following  result : 

Water 0.41  per  cent. 

Insoluble  residue ^-^^      *  * 

Alumma 0.47      '' 

Ferric  oxide ^'^^ 

Calcium  carbonate W.22 

Magnesium  carbonate ' ^'^^ 
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Below  tihe  Panenka  bed  is  foun  \  a  stratum  characterized  by  the  nautiloids  Gomphoceras 
eximmm,  Gyroceraat  sp.^  NautU^ts  sp,  and  by  Avicutopecte^i  prii^ceps.  A  very  distinct  horizon 
is  marked  by  an  abundance  of  fucoids  lying  at  a  depth  of  abo^ 1 14  feet,  below  which  the  rock  is 
more  heavily  bedded,  of  a  bluer  color  and  decidedly  less  fossiliferous.  Although  a  few  corals 
such  as  Zaphrmtis  prolifica,  FavoHtes  hemispherica,  etc.,  are  met  with  at  St.  Marys'^,  the 
general  series  is  not  comparable  with  the  highly  coralline  rocks  to  the  southward. 

List  of  fossils  collected  at. St.  Marys  : 


Favoaites  hemispherical 
Zaphreutis  prolifxca^ 
tipirijer  diuxienaria^ 

"       gregaria„ 

'*       {ynaunif) 
A  try  pa  retindarisy 
Lepf aeti a  rh4)mhfndali!(, 
Athyris  rlara, 
Athyris  wirtta, 
SrapheodotitA  ampla, 
Siropheodonta  dtmissa, 
Stropheodonia  imf-Qvistriata^ 
Chonetes  hemispherical 
Chouetts  sp  , 


A  mcnloptdeii  princeps^ 

Pafienka  graiuiis, 

Paracyclas  eUiptica  (Lucina)^ 

Vanvxemia  Tomktnsi^ 

Three  undetermined  lamellibranchs. 

C(mocardium  trigonale^ 

Flatyceras  ventricosum, 

Platyostfmia  sp., 

Nav.tilns  (Ohioensis  ?  ), 

Gyrfpcems  (cy clops  f  ), 

Gomphoeeras  eximium, 

Orihoceras  sp. , 

Cyrtoceras  sp.. 

Sea  weeds. 


The  Lower  Helderberg  or  Water-lime  Formation. 

Summing  up  the  observations  in  the  region  described  so  far^  we  find  that  the  lowest  rock 
exposure  is  the  so-called  waterli^ne  belonging  to  the  Lower  Helderberg  formation  of  the  New 
York  geologists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  page  354,  as  entering 
Canada  opposite  Buffalo  and  as  being  exposed  at  various  points,  of  which  the  particulars  may 
be  found  as  above  cited.  In  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  1902,  juige  34,  Professor 
Colemau  gives  an  analysis  of  this  rock  ;  his  results,  as  well  as  others  prepared  for  this  Report 
and  already  mentioned  in  previous  pages,  are  tabulated  below  : 


Locality. 

Lime. 

li/f «««««;«  ,.\lumina  & 
Magnesia.!  j^^^  Qx. 

Silica. 

Water. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Lot  28,  Con.  IL, 

Huiuberstone 

Best's  Quarry 

Quari  ies  south  of           ) 
Hagersville } 

Springvale 

25.02 
20.09 
26.61 
31.58 

16.81 
14.41 
17.49 
17.79 

4.94 

25.26 

4.20 

5.18 

12.32 
4.14 
3.44 
3.69 

0.06 
0.56 
0.35 
0.15 

39.13 

44.96 
loss. 
44.73 
loss. 

The  reader  should  compare  this  list  with  the  analysis  of  the  famous  Rosendale  cement 
rock  (quoted  by  Professor  Coleman  in  the  Report  above  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
these  analyses  agree  ()uite  closely  except  that  of  the  rock  from  Best's  quarry,  which  shows  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  alumina.  This  rock  seems  not  to  attain  a  greater  thickness  than 
40  feet,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  Oriskany  sandstone  which  presents  two  varieties  as  already 
mentioned,  a  hard  <[uartzite-like  example,  and  a  more  friable  sort  composed  of  rounded  grains 
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of  quartz  with  some  felds^yar.  This  rock  is  found  just  west  of  Port  Colborne  where  it  forms  a 
bed  not  over  a  foot  thick.  The  position  here,  which  is  distinctly  between  the  Waterlime  and 
the  Comiferous,  is  maintained,  but  with  increasing  thickness,  towards  the  north,  reaching 
south  of  Hagersville  a  maximum  of  about  20  feet.  However,  if  we  have  rightly  interpreted 
the  well  at  Stratford,  a  thickness  of  117  feet  is  attained  at  that  point. 

The  Corniferous  a  Varied  Series. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  series  of  limestones  lying  above  the  Oriskany  sandstone  tu  which 
the  name  Comiferous  has  been  ^ven  is  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  term  Comiferous 
has  been  applied  to  a  whole  series  of  strata  the  fossil  contents  of  which  show  most  striking  dif- 
ferences, e.g.  the  coralline  rocks  of  Hagersville  and  vicinity,  the  nautiloid  and  lamellibranch 
strata  of  St.  Marys,  and  the  rocks  characterized  by  the  very  much  mixed  assemblage  of  fossils 
from  Amherstburg  described  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nattress  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines^.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  quarrelling  with  the  name  Comiferous, ' 
although,  as  Sir  William  Log  an  "himself  says,  it  is  not  exactly  comparable  with  the  American 
series  of  the  same  name,  but  desires  merely  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  these  rocks,  call  them  what  we  may. 

The  natural  conformable  succession  of  rocks  westward  from  the  Niagara  outcrops  at  Ham- 
ilton lies  through  the  Barton  beds  to  the  Guelph  dolomites.  The  non-fossiliferous  Onondaga 
and  the  so-called  Waterlime  with  its  overlying  Oriskany  form  a  very  dissimilar  and  non-contin- 
uous series  of  sediments.  Whether  these  deposits  follow  the  Guelph  or  are  more  or  less  con- 
temporaneous, I  believe  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide  ;  it  seems  likely  however,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Onondaga,  that  shallow  enclosed  seas  prevailed,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
characteristic  gypsum,  salt  and  shale.  In  North  and  South  Cayuga,  in  Walpole  and  in  Town- 
send  as  well  as  in  other  townships  a  distinctly  cherty,  coralline  layer  overlies  the  Oriskany 
sandstone  and  attains  no  great  thickness.  At  Hagersville  this  same  coral  layer  seems  to  be 
directly  superimposed  on  the  Lower  Helderberg,  as  a  drill  hole  87  feet  deep  failed  to  reveal 
any  sandstone.  (Compare  the  analysis  of  the  bottom  rock  at  Hagersville  with  that  of  the  *^  Wat- 
erlime.") At  Woodstock  the  coral  layer  is  more  feebly  represented  and  underlies  a  series  of 
rocks  richer  in  brachiopods,  which  series  is  covered  at  Beachville  by  the  peculiar  white  rock 
already  described  as  being  characterized  by  the  presence  of  f  ucoids  (sea  weeds)  and  small  exam- 
ples of  AthyrU  spiriferoide*.  The  series  at  St.  Marys  is  quite  ditt'erent,  the  coralline  layer  not 
being  exposed,  although  of  course  some  corals  occur  as  is  the  case  in  all  these  rocks.  This 
series  has  already  been  described  ;  in  all  probability  it  lies  above  the  others,  but  accurate  meas- 
urements and  complete  collections  of  fossUs  are  required  to  decide  the  point. 

FOSSILIFEROUS    BeDS    OF   THE    HAMILTON    FORMATION. 

The  heavy  deposits  of  drift  continue  westward  from  St.  Marys,  being  represented  by 
rolling  boulder  clay,  interrupted  in  places  by  deposits  of  gravel.  After  passing  Lucan,  some 
morainic  hiUs  are  encountered,  which  however  soon  give  place  to  remarkably  level  clay  land. 
No  rock  exposures  are  seen  over  this  entire  region  until  the  famous  Hamilton  outcrops  at 
Thedford  are  reached.  The  excellent  series  of  rocks  rendered  accessible  at  this  point  have 
become  classic  in  the  annals  of  geology,  as  they  form  an  exceedingly  rich  hunting  ground  for  the 
fossils  characteristic  of  the  Hamilton  formation.  So  much  has  been  published  on  the  fauna  of 
these  rocks  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  the  writer  to  deal  with  that  side  of  the  matter  here. 
An  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  remains  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  time 
spent  in  travelling,  he  succeeded  in  three  days  in  collecting  over  a  thousand  specimens  represent- 

'.  The  CoTcifprotiB  Ex^ofeure  in  And ei dor,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Nattrets,  B.A. ;  11th  Rep.  Bur.  Mines, 
pp.  123-127. 
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ing  110  speoies.  Some  attempt  was  made  by  the  writer  to  work  out  the  fossil  contents  or  at 
least  to  establish  the  charaoteristic  fossils  of  the  various  layers,  but  he  is  glad  to  find  that  this 
had  been  done  by  others  in  greater  detail  than  his  time  would  permit.  Professor  A.  A.  Wright 
during  the  summer  of  1900  made  a  complete  series  of  measurt^ment^,  and  during  the  season  of 
1901,  Professors  Shimer  and  Grabau  made  exhaustive  collections.  The  results  of  their  work 
are  published  in  a  valuable  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  ^ 

It  may  be  well  however  to  describe  briefly  the  places  at  which  exposures  are  to  be  seen. 
The  first  is  at  Thedford,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  cuts  through  the  series  to  a  depth  of 
forty  feet.  At  this  point  Spirifer  pennata  {Spirifer  mucrmuita  var.  ThedfordensU  of  the  above 
authors)  is  very  abundant,  as  well  as  bryozoa  of  different  genera.  This  section  is  also  much  the 
best  for  the  collection  of  Athyris  spinferoides,  Oaniatites  wiiang^daris  and  Cyriina  Hamiltorierutis. 
Shimer  and  Grabau  mention  89  species  from  here,  mostly  bryozoa  and  brachiopods.  A 
second  exposure  is  found  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  railway  cut  in  what  are  known 
as  Hanniford's  fields.  A  heavy  limestone  with  crinoid  stems  is  here  overlaid  by  a  soft  shale 
from  which  weather  out  numerous  specimens  of  corals  which  may  be  picked  up  in  perfect  con- 
dition on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Particularly  noticeable  among  the  12  species  of  Shimer 
and  Grabau  are  : 


Facosites  BillhigHiiy 
Alv€olite:f  GoldfnmU 
Cyatophyllum  Vesiculos^im^ 


Cyathophylhim  Halliy 
OyithophyUiim  teuuiseptatum, 
Zaphrentis  piclificii^ 
Fawsites  placenta  ^^F,  nitella, 

Besides  the  corals  14  or  15  species  of  brachiopoda  occur,  of  which  the  most  important  and 
numerous  are  : 


JRhipidomella  Vanuxemi, 
Rhipidomella  Penelope^ 


ispirifer  pemiatn, 

Cyrtina  HamUtofiensis^ 

Pholidostrophia  /oicaensfSj  i      Atrypa  reticularis. 

Fragments  of  bryozoa  and  joints  of  crinoids  are  also  abundant. 

The  third  section  is  found  on  a  small  stream  west  of  the  above  and  presents  practically  the 
same  series  of  rocks,  reJeiching  however  a  greater  vertical  extent.  The  top  is  the  decomposed 
coral  shale  underlaid  by  limestone  in  several  layers,  beneath  which  is  15  feet  of  blue  clay. 
This  material  makes  excellent  drain  pipes  and  brick  of  a  red  color,  while  the  overlying  boulder 
clay  bums  white.  The  blue  Hamilton  shale  is  filled  with  nodules  of  a  harder  nature  which 
prove  objectionable  on  account  of  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  both  fire  and  water.  An 
analysis  of  one  of  these  nodules  foUows  * 

Water 0.57  per  cent. 

Silica 17.67 

Alumina ' 10.59 

Ferric  oxide , 4.25 

Calcium  oxide 32.84 

Magnesium  oxide traces.       ** 

The  nodules  would  seem  to  owe  their  origin  therefore  to  concretions  of  lime  which  has 
entered  into  chemical  union  with  the  elements  of  the  shale.  The  assemblage  of  fossils  is,  as 
would  be  expected,  about  the  same  as  in  Hanniford's  fields  and  the  railway  cut. 

OTHER    EXPOSURES    OF    HAMILTON    FOSSIL    BEDS. 

Probably  the  best  section  of  these  Hamilton  rocks  is  to  be  seen  in  Rock  Glen,  where  a 
small  tributary  of  Aux  Sables  river  has  exposed  70  feet   of  the  series.      Another  excellent 

*.  Bulletin,  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  13,  1901,  pp.  149-186. 
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section  of  the  lower  portion  is  seen  at  Marshall's  Mills  on  the  Aux  Sables,  about  a  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Rock  Glen.  Finally,  small  exposures  are  met  with  in  the  valleys  of  creeks  cut- 
ting down  to  the  rock  on  the  road  from  Thedford  to  Arkona.  Particularly  may  be  mentioned 
a  good  section  at  **  No.  4  hill."  At  Stony  Point,  lake  Huron,  the  heavy  limestone  is  exposed 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  shore.  As  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Shimer  and  Grabau  a  list 
is  added  of  forms  collected  here  : 


Bhipidomella  Penelope, 
BhiptdomeUa  Vawixemi, 
Stropkeod&iUa  demissa, 
Strepheodonta  coticava, 
Eoemeria  ramosa, 
Phncops  rana, 
Atrypa  reticuktris. 


Spirifer  peinuita^ 
Chotietes  lineata, 
PteHnea  Jlabella, 
Limoptera  marroptera, 
Polypora  tubercnlata, 
Feiiestella  up., 
Ayicyrocrinus  btdboms. 


An  analysis  of  this  limestone  is  given  below,  as  well  as  one  of  what  is  probably  the  same 

bed  from  Thedford : 

Stony  Point, 
per  cent. 

Water 0.14 

Silica 0.78 

Alumina 0. 13 

Ferrous  oxide 1.56 

Calcium  oxide 51.74 

Magnesium  oxide 0.46 

Sulphur  trioxide 1.27 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 43.02 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  stone  is  practically  free  from  magnesia,  although  the  sulphur 
may  prove  objectionable  for  certain  chemical  purposes. 

Below  are  shown  side  by  side  the  sections  of  the  Hamilton  formation  at  Thedford  as  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Wright  and  by  Professors  Shimer  and  Grabau.  My  obsen^ations,  made  a 
year  later,  can  add  nothing  to  the  systematic  measurements  of  these  geologists.  For  detailed 
information  as  to  the  fossil  content  of  the  various  layers  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  publica- 
tion already  cited. 


Thedford. 
per  ceot. 

1.61 

2.19 

2.49 

51.26 

traces. 

41.10 


i 

Shimer  and  Qrabau. 

Feet. 

A.  A.  Wright. 

1 

1^ 

9 

Calcareoas   Ceratopora     Bryozoa 

beds 

Shales  with  Spirifer  beds  at  base. . 
Argillaceous  uinestone 

10 

8 

1.6 
18 

6 

1.6 
8.26 
S 

SO 

81.25 
fe«t. 

iEncrinal  limestone 

2 

1 
14 
87.6 

1.3 

4       6 
6.6*  4.1 

Nodnlar  shale 

Upper  argillaceous  limestone.   . . 

2     1  1  B  .... 

Blue  caloareouB  shale 

limestone 

Argillaceous  shales  with  StylioliU 
Conl  layers 

87.9  29     L    .. 

Lower  argillaceoQs  limestone 

Coral  beds .* 

1.3 

3.9 
2.6 

20 

15 

i.6    1.3 
8.9|  3.9 

HnflTOse  limestonn 

2.6    2.6 

Encrinal  limestone 

fossil  beds 

Lower  blue  shales 

Calcareons  blue  shalea 

Total 

.     ... 

20    i20 
16      16 

Total 

84  ftfet. 



The  various  shales,  particularly  those  free  from  fossils,  make  excellent  tile  and  coarse 
pottery.     Mr.  Jas.  Cornell  has  for  years  carried  on  this  industry  at  the  exposure  on  the  creek 
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north  of  Thedford.  Rock  Glen  and  Marshairs  Mills  both  furnish  equally  good  sites  for  this 
purpose.  The  limestones  are  practically  free  from  magnesia  and  alumina',  making  splendid 
lime  and  the  even-bedded  portions  are  easily  quarried  for  building  stone.  Two  miles  north  of 
Thedford  a  gravel  ridge  is  crossed,  beyond  which  a  distinct  beach  is  seen  (Algonquin  beach) 
representing  the  shore  line  of  lake  Huron  in  post-glacial  times. 

The  Kettle  Point  Concretions. 

To  complete  the  trip  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  famous  region  at  Kettle  Point  where  the 
peculiar  spherical  concretions,  in  some  instances  as  large  as  four  feet  in  diameter,  are  found 
embedded  in  the  Genessee  shales  which  are  exposed  for  about  16  feet.  These  shales  are  even- 
bedded  and  highly  bituminous,  so  much  so  that  if  once  ignited  in  large  quantities  they  will 
continue  to  bum  indefinitely.  An  analysis  of  these  bituminous  shales  is  given  below  ;  the 
specimen  was  taken  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  equator  of  one  of  the  larger  kettles. 

Water 0.49  per  cent. 

Silica 54.44 

Alumina 19.77 

Ferrous  oxide 2.84 

Ferric  oxide 3.16 

Calcium  oxide 3.11 

Magnesium  oxide trace. 

Carbonic  acid 2.44 

Sulphur  trioxide 8.98 

Bitumen 11.21 

Loss  on  ignition 14. 15 

While  constituting  a  geological  phenomenon,  this  exposure  does  not  merit  further  consid. 
eration  in  a  report  of  this  nature.  A  day  was  spent  in  examining  the  Kettles  and  in  making 
certain  measurements  which  may,  at  some  future  date,  form  the  substance  of  a  papar  on  the 
subject. 

The  analyses  given  herein,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Beachville  rock  and  that 
from  Stony  Point  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Burrows,  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Walter  Wells,  late  Provincial  Assayer  at  Belleville. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  following  !B[entlemen  for  assistance  iind  valuable  informa 
tion  while  in  the  field  :  Rev.  Hector  Currie,  Thedford;  N.  H.  Cowdry,  Esq.,  Waterford;  D. 
McNeil,  Es<i.,  St.  Marys. 
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UP  AND  DOWN   IHE  MISSISSaGA. 

BY    L.     C.    GRATON. 

In  June  1902  I  was  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  geologist 
to  accompany  the  surveying  party  sent  out  by  the  Crown  Lands  Department  in  chars^e  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Niven,  O.  L.  S.,  which  was  to  run  a  series  of  lines  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Mississaga  river  in  the  district  of  Algoma.  I  reached  Toronto  on  27th  June,  and  joining  Mr. 
Niven  and  a  portion  of  the  party,  left  on  1st  July  for  Biscotasing  station  on  the  C.  P.  R.  main 
line,  where  we  arrived  the  following  day.  The  remainder  of  the  party  having  joined  us  on  the 
way,  we  numbered  seventeen  all  told.  ^ 

Starting  Point  of  The  Expedition. 

The  starting  point  of  the  survey  was  to  be  the  36th  mi'e  po»t  of  the  base  line  run  by  Mr. 
Niven  the  winter  before,  i.e  50  miles  west  of  Straight  Lake  station  on  the  C.P.R.  At  the  end 
of  the  36  miles,  Mr.  Niven  had  turned  north  and  run  what  is  called  his  1st  meridian.  1902,  to 
the  C.P.R.  at  Woman  River  station.  This  comer  or  starting  point,  then,  lay  about  50  miles 
rather  east  of  south  from  Biscotasing. 

At  this  station  we  took'  our  supplies,  and  startin^i:  on  3rd  July,  proceeded  by  canoes  up  the 
Spanish  River  route,  over  the  divide  into  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississaga,  and  on  to  Upper 
or  New  Green  Lake,  where  there  is  an  abandoned  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Con- 
tinuing, we  kept  to  the  Mississaga  course  till  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  crosses  Niven's  Ist 
meridian;  there  we  turned  south,  and  by  lakes,  creeks  and  long  portages  cut  by  ourselves,  we 
reached  the  starting  point  on  10th  July. 

Mr.  Niven  was  to  prolong  westward  the  base  line  already  begun  until  it  should  reach  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Township  of  Curtis,  a  distance  of  54  miles.  He  was  also  to  run  a  line,  to  be 
called  the  second  meridian,  from  the  C6th  mile  of  this  base  line,  or  30  miles  from  the  season's 
starting  point,  north  for  18  miles,  and  then  turn  eastward  for  30  miles  to  join  his  1st  meridian. 

My  instiuctions  were  to  study  as  carefully  as  possible  the  geology  of  the  country  on  either 
side  of  these  lines,  and  to  be  especially  on  the  lookout  for  mineral  deposits  of  economic  import- 
ance. I  was  also  to  note  and  describe  the  character  of  the  country — its  topc^graphy,  soil,  climate, 
flora,  fauna,  etc.  Mr.  Niven  being  head  of  the  party,  I  was  subject  to  him  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  the  eypedition. 

General  Method  of  Procedure. 

Before  leaving  the  main  waters  of  the  Mississaga.  it  was  decided  that  I  should  follow  along 
with  the  line  for  30  miles  to  the  starting  point  of  the  second  meridian.  This  I  did,  niaknig 
trips  alternately  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  line  on  every  day  possible,  .usually  in  coini)any 
with  an  Indian  as  guide.  In  general  I  would  start  from  camp  in  the  morning,  strike  perhaps 
south  for  nearly  half  the  day,  turn  west  for  about  a  mile  and  n  half —an  average  daj  '»  run  on 
the  line — then  turn  north  and  reach  the  line  at  about  the  point  chosen  for  that  nij^ht's  camp. 
It  was  usutilly  advantageous  to  keep  to  the  ridges  and  hills  as  much  as  possible,  both  <  n  account 
of  the  better  view  they  afforded,  and  the  greater  likelihood  of  finding  rock  exposed  there  than 
in  the  valleys.  The  country  is  exceedingly  rough  and  affords  difficult  passage  even  to  one 
carrying  no  load.  In  the  **  green  bush"  densely  wooded  tracts,  as  a  rule,  give  way  only  to 
'akes,  swamps,  or  steep  rocky  hills,  and  in  country  that  has  been  burned,  progresses  made  ex- 
tremely arduous  by  the  network  of  fallen  logs,  so  that  a    walk   of  seven  to    twelve    miles 
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was  about  all  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  Now  and  then  a  level  sandy  plain  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  across,  usually  covered  with  jack-pine,  was  a  welcome  occurrence. 

At  different  times  during  the  summer  I  had  the  services  of  George  Friday  and  William 
McLean,  Indians  from  the  Temagami  Reservation,  both  of  whom  were  efficient  and  obliging. 

The  journey  from  Biscotasing  to  the  starting  point  was  entirely  through  Laurentian 
country;  and  it  may  as  well  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  all  the  lines  of  this  summer  run 
through  country  underlain,  with  one  possible  exception,  by  the  Fundamental  Gneiss. 

Topographical  Features  of  the  Region. 

This  region  is  a  portion  of  the  great  protaxis  of  the  continent,  and  so  forms  part  of  the  old 
dissected  Archaean  plateau.  That  this  is  true  can  be  seen  by  noticing  that  from  the  top  of  a 
hill  the  sky-line  is  even;  and  although  the  country  is  decidedly  rugged,  no  great  differences  of 
level  occur,  fi^,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  being  the  greatest.  •*  The  landscape  is  of  a  very 
pronounced  type,  which,  while  lacking  on  one  hand  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  great 
mountain  regions  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  well-cultivated 
lowlands,  has  a  certain  rugged  beauty  of  its  own."  In  the  aspects  of  its  relief  this  country  pre- 
sents a  monotonous  succession  of  great  and  small  knolls  or  bosses,  between  which  are  found 
either  drift-filled  valleys  or  lakes  both  large  and  small.  This  mammillated  or  undulating  sur- 
face, which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Laurentian,  can  be  seen  especially  well  where  forest  fires 
have  stripped  the  hills  of  their  vegetation  and  left  the  bare  rocks  exposed. 

Practically  no  generalizations  can  be  made  as  to  the  topography.  The  covering  of  drift  is 
so  thin,  and  the  underlying  rock  so  resistant  and  massive  that  the  physiographic  features  are 
quite  immature.  Except  very  near  to  the  main  water  courses  streams  are  found  flowing  in  any 
and  all  directions;  lakes  may  occur  anywhere,  and  at  practically  all  levels,  and  rapids  are  ex" 
ceedingly  numerous,  although  owing  to  the  smooth  and  rounded  surface  of  the  rocks  falls  are 
not  frequent. 

PECULIARITY   OF   HILL    PROFILES. 

There  is  one  very  striking  exception,  however,  to  this  apparently  lawless  topography. 
The  hills  are  decidedly  smoother,  and  the  ascent  more  gradual  on  the  north  side  than  on  the 
south.  Steep  cliffs,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high,  may  be  found  at  the  south  side  of 
some  of  the  hills,  while  almost  invariably  the  north  side  is  a  slope,  gentle  and  usually  drift-cov- 
ered. This  has  a  marked  effect  in  two  ways  upon  the  outlook  from  the  hiU-tops.  The  view 
to  the  north  is  very  often  obscured*or  shut  out  entirely  by  the  trees  which  find  soil  and  footing 
on  that  slope,  while  to  the  south  the  view  is  unobstructed;  likewise  whenever  one  can  see  to  the 
northward  the  country  appears  very  rough  and  rocKy  looking  at  the  south  side  of  the  hills, 
while  southward  the  elevations  seem  to  have  a  more  regular  fosm,  and  are  usuaMy  wo  oded. 
This  difference  in  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  elevations  is  also  well  seen  in  the  small  rocky 
Elands  which  protrude  from  the  surface  of  lakes.  Approaching  one  of  these  from  the  north  it 
is  seen  to  rise  gently  out  of  the  water,  and  suggests  by  its  form  a  huge  turtle  back.  When  as 
the  side  of  the  island,  however,  so  that  a  profile  can  be  kad,  it  is  striking  to  sefi  how  abrupt  it 
the  south  side  in  comparison. 

This  phenomenon  is  almost  universal.  It  can  be  explained  as  the  effect  of  the  enormous 
mass  or  masses  of  ice  which  during  the  glacial  epoch  moved  down  from  the  north,  and 
planing  off  and  passing  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills,  fell  away  rapidly  and  with  compara- 
tively little  erosive  action  on  the  south  aide.  At  the  foot  of  these  precipitous  southern  slopes 
there  is  often  a  heap  of  rock  fragments  which,  in  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  were  simply 
talus  piles  of  local  origin — derived  from  the  hill  at  whose  base  they  lie — and  not  a  damping  of 
material  transported  by  the  glacier,  as  has  been  suggested.  I  found  no  marked  examples  of 
^*crag  and  tail,''  nor  of  combed  drift. 
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The  Starting  Point  and  Westward. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  starting  point  there  is  little  of  interest  except  a  patch  of  good  pine. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous,  but  connected,  floatable  water  courses  are  few.  The  county  is  tim- 
bered with  balsam,  spruce,  white  birch,  jack-pine,  and  pine,  in  order  of  their  abundance. 
Drift  covering  is  general,  but  here  and  there  rock  is  exposed  and  seen  to  be  the  typical  Laur- 
entian  granite,  either  massive  or  gneissic,  rich  in  orthoclase,  and  as  a  rule  poor  in  basic  con- 
stituents. It  is  not  infrequently  cut  by  intrusions  of  greenish-gray  diabase,  either  as  dikes  or 
irregular  masses.  With  minor  variations,  this  description  applies  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  traversed. 

At  the  42nd  mile  we  came  to  a  fine  lake  of  clear  water  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
one-eighth  to  half  a  mile  wide,  which  we  named  Otter  lake.  It  is  emptied  by  a  small  stream 
flowing  southwesterly,  which  may  be  one  branch  of  the  White  river.  A  series  of  portages  and 
lakes  and  a  creek  lead  seven  and  a  half  miles  almost  north  to  the  Mississaga  at  the  most 
southern  point  of  a  deep  bend  which  the  river  makes  to  the  south.  Half  a  mile  south  of  this 
lake,  the  end  of  one  of  P.  L.  S.  Herrick's  meridian  lines,  run  in  1857,  was  found  and  contin- 
ued to  the  base  line. 

^        On  the  White  River. 

At  46  miles,  the  line  crosses  the  southern  end  of  a  long  narrow  lake,,  fed  by  a  creek  from 
the  north,  and  drained  at  its  southern  extremity  by  a  creek  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  canoes. 
Turning  to  the  west,  the  creek  follows  close  to  the  line,  and  finally,  after  several  portages  over 
boulders,  crosses  to  the  north  side  of  it  at  48^  miles.  Just  east  of  this,  the  stream  passes  over 
a  direct  fall  50  feet  high  (aneroid),  above  the  fall  proper  being  a  steep  rapid  of  12  feet  des- 
cent in  a  distance  of  100  feet.  A  protruding  mass  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid  divides  the 
fall  into  two  parts.  On  the  north  side,  a  clifi*  of  Laurentian  gneiss  rises  260  feet  (aneroid) 
above  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  from  its  brink  the  line  crosses  diagonally  to  the  south  side  of  the 
stream.  The  south  bank  is  also  rocky,  but  the  slope  is  such  that  it  is  partly  wooded.  A  few 
feet  south  of  the  verge  of  the  falls  is  an  irregular  gulch  about  10  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep, 
running  parallel  with  the  stream  ;  it  may  represent  a  former  channel  of  the  river,  and  at  any 
rate  is  certainly  filled  in  time  of  high  water.  In  its  bottom  there  is  exposed  a  quartz  vein  about 
15  inches  wide,  dipping  75*  N.E.,  and  holding  a  little  pyrite.  The  hanging  wall  is  of  granite, 
while  the  foot  waU  is  a  3- foot  dike  of  diabase,  which  at  the  contact  with  the  vein  has  bad  its 
structure  somewhat  changed.  Fragments  of  quartz  on  the  fiat  rock  above,  and  the  presence  of 
cuttings  along  the  near-by  rapids  indicate  that  the  vein  has  been  observed  by  Indians.  A 
sample  of  the  moi^  promising  part  of  the  vein,  however,  when  examined  by  the  Provincial 
Assayer,  showed  only  a  trace  of  gold. 

We  cut  a.lOchain  portage  on  the  north  side  to  avoid  these  falls.  Going  down  stream 
I  took  notes  as  follows  : 

20  chains  (from  falls) :  Steep  rapid  of  15  feet  fall,  portage  5  chains  on  north  bank. 

35  chains  :  Rapid,  8  feet  fall,  portage  on  north  bank,  3  chains.  Here  were  seen  two 
beaver  houses  and  several  beavers. 

45  chains  :  ShaUow  rapid,  portage  south  side,  10  chains.  Line  cresses  at  49th  mile  at  foot 
of  this  portage.  Just  above,  a  shallow  rapid  stream  15  feet  wide  comes  in  from  N.  50^  W.  ;  a 
mile  from  the  main  stream  its  cousse  has  veered  to  east  and  west. 

From  this  point  the  river  becomes  wider  and  shallower,  small  rapids  barely  passable  for  a 
oanoe  being  very  frequent.  Turning  south  it  flows  for  half  a  mile,  passing  over  a  recently  built 
beaver  dam  on  the  way,  into  a  small,  round  lake.     From  this  it  emerges  on  the  east  side,  and 
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was  last  seen  Hewing  in  a  suuthwesterly  direction  through  a  long,  deep  valley.  One  of  the  In- 
dians of  our  party,  who  had  been  a  considerable  distance  up  the  White  river,  believed  this  to 
be  one  of  the  main  upper  branches  of  that  stream,  and  taking  into  account  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  the  White  river  has  been  mapped — in  township  163,  by  Mr.  Cozens  in  1898 — 
this  conclusion  is  without  a  doubt  correct. 

An  Intrusive  Area  in  the  Laurentian. 

Climbing  a  long  hill  from  the  river,  on  which  grew  some  very  good  white  pine,  we  soon 
entered  a  recent  brul6  which  contmued  for  almost  two  miles.  At  51  miles  the  line  crossed  the 
southern  end  of  a  pond,  on  whose  eastern  side  the  characteristic  Laurentian  granitic  gneiss  was 
seen,  but  the  west  side  exposed  a  grayish-green,  rusty  weathering,  basic  looking  rock,  differing 
in  appearance  from  the  oixiinary  diabase  to  such  an  extent  that  I  sought  to  determine  its  bound- 
aries. It  was  traced  northwards  for  perhaps  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  On  the  shore  of  the  third 
pond  from  the  line  a  large  mass  of  it  was  found,  planed  smooth  and  showing  glacial  grooves 
running  S  18"  west.  The  mass  here  dipping  30**  to  the  south  passed  under  a  pink,  fine-grained, 
granitic  rock,  probably  part  of  a  large  dike,  which  was  exposed  for  40  feet.  No  more  of  this 
basic  intrusion  was  found  to  the  northward.  A  (Quarter  of  a  mile  farther  Laurentian  gaeiss 
was  seen  in  situ,  Eastward  the  mass  was  followed  to  the  eastern  arm  of  Bonanza  Uke«  and  a 
little  south  of  the  line,  near  a  creek  flowing  into  it,  this  rock  forms  a  wall  15  feet  high  and  50 
feet  long.  Farther  south  the  ground  is  low  and  swampy,  and  when  rock  is  next  seen  (a  mile 
from  the  line)  it  is  the  ordinary  gneiss.  Between  the  two  arms  of  Bonanza  lake  Laurentian  is 
also  exposed,  so  it  appears  that  this  intrusive  mass  is  lenticular  in  form,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  the  long  axis  running  north  and  south,  or  possibly 
a  little  east  of  north.  Actual  contact  with  the  Laurentian  was  nowhere  observed.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  and  other  noteworthy  rocks  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Bonanza  is  the  most  eastern  of  a  chain  of  three  lakes  draiuina  westward  by  a  stream,  often 
doatable,  which  follows  the.  line  more  or  less  closely  for  abi>ut  nine  miles,  and  finally  empties 
into  Bella  Donna  lake. 

Red  Pine,  Spruce  and  Jack  Pine. 

A  six-mile  tramp  north  from  the  line  at  54^  miles  brought  me  within  sight  of  the  Mississ- 
aga  river  just  below  O'd  (vreeu  lake.  Two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  line  there  is  a  good -sized 
tract  of  excellent  red  pine  ;  north  of  this  brule  begins  and*reaches  to  the  river  and  beyond. 
The  range  of  hills  just  south  of  the  river  at  this  point  are  composed  of  pink  porphyritic  granite, 
and  contain  large  elongated  crystiils  of  orthoclase,  with  parallel  arrangement,  in  a  base  of  finer 
grained  i^uartz  and  feldspar.  Some  of  the  orthoclase  individuals  are  three  inches  long  by  one 
iiic'.i  wide. 

A  small  lake,  which  the  line  crosses  at  a1)out  55^  miles,  lies  in  a  valley  seven  or  eight  miles 
hm^  and  a  mile  wide,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  thickly  covered  with  spruce  five  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Bluo  lake,  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  lies  in  this  valley  three 
miles  south  of  the  lino. 

On  The  Rapid  River. 

South  of  the  line  at  60  miles,  a  recent  tire  has  coni})let^ly  cleaned  up  a  jack-pine  plain 
along  what  is  probably  the  upper  j»art  of  Rapid  river  ;  near  the  line  and  north  of  it,  however, 
the  country  is  wooded.  A  trappers*  portage  from  Rapid  river  crosses  the  line  at  60^  miles,  and 
leads  to  a  beautiful  small  lake  which  we  named  Bella  Donna,  from  these  words  carved  on  a  tree 
near  it.  It  drains  northwesterly,  ]>rol)ably  into  the  Mississaga.  From  its  north  end,  a  series 
of  lakes  and  well-travelled  portai^es  leads  5 A  miles  nearly  north  to  the  Mississaga  at  Minissin- 
aqua  lake. 
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First  falh  in  the  "Tunnel,"  Missi^o^a  river. 


,  Radnor  iron  mine,  Grattan  township. 
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A  glimpse  of  the  *'  Tunnel,"  Mississaga  river. 


Up  and  Down  the  Missis^aga ;   Burned  f:>untry  a')ov.'  (>U  Gre.'ii  lake. 
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On  the  Wenebegon  river. 
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A  prominent  hiU  three  miles  north  of  the  68rd  mile  post  was  rather  interesting  geologically. 
It  held  a  great  mass  of  gray  fine-grained  granite,  probably  intrusive,  about  which  were  found 
iMnds  and  layers  of  gneiss,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  foliated  granite  usually  met  with 
in  this  region  ;  the  whole  cut  by  almost  innumerable  large  and  small  veins  of  pegmatite.  Acid, 
basic  and  intermediate  bands  of  the  gneiss  alternated  with  each  other. 

South  of  the  66th  mile.  Rapid  river  was  again  seen  where  the  driftwood  had  been  cut  to 
allow  passage  of  canoes.  At  66^  miles  the  line  entered  a  brul^  now  growing  up  to  jack  pine, 
which  continued  westward  to  the  Mississaga.     Gravel  river  was  crossed  near  the  67th  mile. 

On  the  Meridian  Line.  .    • 

At  the  66th  mile  post,  or  30  miles  from  the  season's  starting  point,  the  party  was  divided 
into  two  bodies  ;  one,  under  Mr.  Rundle  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  was  to  continue 
west  to  the  Mississaga,  while  the  main  body  under  Mr.  Niven  turned  north  on  the  meridian. 
It  was  decided  that  I  should  accompany  the  latter. 

A  little  south  of  the  3rd  mile  post,  the  north  line  crosses  a  narrow  lake  of  clear  green 
water,  with  sandy  bottom,  and  fed  by  several  large  springs  which  emerge  from  the  base  of  the 
hill  at  the  south.  This  we  called  Clearwater  lake  ;  it  empties  itself  easterly  by  a  small  stream 
into  the  much  larger  Beaver  lake,  which  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by  rocky  hills,  and  which 
drains  north  into  the  Mississaga.  On  the  north  side  of  Clearwater  lake  rises  a  steep  hill, 
600  feet  high,  from  which  an  excellent  view  can  be  had  of  the  country  to  the  east  and  south. 
Near  its  top  is  a  small  quartz  vein,  which,  however,  appeared  barren.  From  here  to  the  ri%'er, 
-occasional  patches  of  good  white  pine  occur. 

The  Mississaga  River. 

The  line  crosses  the  Mississaga  at  5  miles,  about  a  quarter  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wenebegon.  Here  the  river  is  three  chains  wide,  the  water  dark  in  color,  and  the  current 
sluggish  ;  the  banks  are  low  and  muddy,  covered  with  cedar,  black  ash  and  elm,  and  black 
«lder  bushes,  and  completely  honeycombed  by  musk-rat  holes.  Just  to  the  west,  the  river 
turns  north  apd  for  two  miles  keeps  close  to  the  line,  touching  it  at  three  places.  For  this 
distance,  the  line  passes  through  a  very  good  tract  of  pine. 

AUBREY    OR   AKIKENDA    FALLS. 

At  7  miles  the  meridian  crosses  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  above  a  very  bad  lapid 
through  a  gorge  in  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  the  line 
<>omes  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  river  again  ;  and  just  at  this  point  the  rapid  gives  way  to 
fall  of  60  feet  at  one  leap,  called  Aubrey  falls,  to  which  the  Indians  have  given  the  name 
Akikenda,  meaning  perhaps,  '^  Kettle  Falls. " 

Just  above  the  rapid  is  the  beginning  of  a  depression  which  represents  either  an  old  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  or  more  probably  a  second  channel  in  time  of  high  water.  It  passes  through 
jk  small  lake,  and  by  a  deep  cleft,  reaches  the  river  below  the  fall.  The  descent  in  this  is  much 
more  gradual  than  in  the  river,  and  it  seems  probable  that  with  a  comparatively  small  expend- 
iture it  could  be  made  to  6oat  timber  safely. 

The  country  on  this  side  of  the  river  has  been  burned  ;  and  a  half-mile  portage  leads  over 
the  bare  rock  to  the  river  below  the  fall,  cutting  off  a  considerable  bend.  The  line  crosses 
finally  to  the  north  tide  of  the  river  between  the  fall  and  the  foot  of  this  portage  at  about  7^ 
miles. 

Just  opposite  the  fall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  quartz  vein  about  six  inches 
wide  which  in  places  carries  small  lenses  of  specular  hematite,  and  a  claim  for  320  acres,  in- 
cluding it,  has  been  staked.  The  nan^  of  the  claimant,  written  on  the  blaze  of  a  dead  tree,  is 
now  illegible.  Some  rods  farther  north,  on  a  quartz  vein  about  three  feet  wide  which  can  be 
traced  southeaai^rly  for  nearly  a  quarter  mile,  but  in  which  no  minerals  of  value  were  found,  a 
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claim  for  320  acres  has  been  staked  by  one  Jas.  Halleck.  About  a  half  mile  below  th^e  falls,  oi> 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  nearly  horizontal  quartz  vein  about  a  foot  wide  carries  small 
amounts  of  copper  pyrites.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  are  claimed  here  by  William 
Black  and  others,  of  Sudbury.  There  appears  to  be  little  of  promise — unless  it  be  the  prospect 
of  future  water  power— in  any  of  these  locations. 

CANOEING  DOWN    STREAM. 

After  carrying  the  line  to  the  8mile  post  we  returned  to  the  river  and  started  down  it  iu 
canoes.  For  a  couple  of  miles  the  river  is  broad  and  smooth,  lowing  in  a  wide  gravel  or  mud 
valley,  but  then  narrows  up  suddenly  and  runs  over  mck  as  a  short,  steep  rapid,  for  which 
there  is  a  good  portage  on  the  east  side,  or  at  low  water  over  a  rocky  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  Within  a  mile  another  similar  rapid  occurs,  with  portage  also  on  the  east  bank. 
Open  water  then  continues  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  a  rapid  is  encountered  which  extends 
probably  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  bed  of  boulders  There  is  no  good  portage  around  tbia 
rapid.  A  t  high  water  it  can  be  run  without  danger,  and  during  the  dry  season  also,  if  care  is 
taken.     On  the  up-stream  journey  we  waded  and  drew  our  canoes  up  after  us. 

Perhaps  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  this  rapid  the  Aubinadong  or  Obabica  river  enter* 
from  the  north.  Here  burned  rocky  hills  begin  to  rise  on  both  sides,  the  brule  on  the  east 
being  continuous  with  that  beginning  near  the  (56^h  mile  of  the  base  line.  Three  miles  below 
the  Aubinadong  an  Indian  cache  and  winter  camp  stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  portages 
and  lakes  which  tinally  reaches  the  river  again  ten  or  twelve  miles  below.  Two  miles  farther 
we  came  to  a  bad  rapid  with  a  25-chain  portage  on  the  east  side,  and  a  quarter  mile  below  this, 
just  south  of  a  seven-hundred  foot  hill  on  the  west,  we  came  in  with  that  portion  of  the  com- 
pany which  had  been  continuing  the  base  line  from  the  comer  at  the  66th  mile  post.  The 
river  crosses  this  line  at  the  74th  mile. 

Leaving  the  main  party,  which  was  to  continue  the  base  line,  I  started  down  the  rivcr  with 
George  Friday.  Our  map  of  the  river,  which  had  been  made  some  time  before,  having  proved 
unreliable  in  several  cases  farther  up,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  plan  which  phould  ex- 
tend to  the  township  of  C)tter,  beyond  which  the  river  has  been  surveyed.  Since  I  was  able  to 
verify  on  the  return  journey  the  bearings  and  distances  which  I  had  recorded,  I  think  my 
plotting  may  be  taken  as  fairly  accurate. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    RIVER. 

At  that  season,  the  middle  of  August,  the  water  was  very  low,  but  evidence  of  much  higher 
level  was  to  be  had  in  stranded  drift  wood  on  the  banks,  and  scars  on  the  trees  immediately 
bordering  the  stream,  inflicted  by  the  rushing  ice  at  flood  time,  could  be  seen  fully  seven  feet 
above  the  exibting  water  mark.  Just  at  the  line  the  character  of  the  river  changes  from  ita 
general  nature  to  the  north.  The  valley  alternates  frequently  from  comparatively  narrow,  with 
steep  rocky  sides  rising  several  hundred  feet,  to  wide  stretches  through  sand  or  gravel  plains, 
but  never  are  the  hills  far  distant.  The  water  becomes  shallow,  and  the  current  very  strongs 
while  ri^pids  occur  at  short  intervals.  An  extract  from  my  note  book  will  serve  as  .an  illustra- 
tion : 

15  chains  (below  line) Shallow  rapid. 

46      •*       Rapid. 

50      »*        Small  rapid. 

♦>5      **       Strong  rapid. 

1  mile Rapid. 

1  mile,  20  chains Strong  rapid. 

All  the  intervening  water  is  swift. 
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With  very  few  exceptions  the  rapids  were  run,  but  when  returning;  up  stream  it  was  neces- 
sary to  portage  part  of  our  k>ad  in  several  instances,  and  even  then  many  were  too  strong  for 
us  to  pole  up,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wade,  drawing  the  canoe  after  us^*.  At  several  places 
where  the  river  widened  out,  the  water  became  so  shallow  that  the  canoe  would  barely  pass, 
even  after  careful  selection  of  the  deepest  part.  In  many  c»f  these  places  low  gravel  islands 
occur,  showing  that  the  river  was  8o  em^  arrassed  by  sediment  where  the  water  became  shallow 
that  deposition  was  necessary.  Also,  nearly  every  s^de  stream  of  any  size  brings  such  a  load 
of  gravel  that  the  main  stream  is  unable  to  carry  it  away,  and  one  or  more  islands  are 
formed  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  tributary 

About  3J  miles  below  the  line,  Gravel  river,  a  shallow,  rapid. streim,  which  will  not  carry 
a  canoe,  enters  from  the  east.  A  mile  below,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  mouth  of  Rapid  river, 
a  similar  stream.  It  is  said  that  iron  claims  nave  been  staked  some  four  miles  up  this  stream, 
but  time  was  not  available  to  find  them  out. 

^   PANNING  GRAVEL  FOR  GOLD. 

A  mile  farther  down,  on  the  west  side,  is  the  beginning  of  a  gravel  plain,  several  hundred 
acres  in  extent.  It  is  shut  in,  except  toward  the  river,  by  comparatively  low  rocky  hills,  and 
probably  represents  a  tilled  lake  ;  it  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  water  level  (20th  August)  and 
for  the  most  part  is  covered  with  blue-berry  and  other  low  bushes,  though  near  the  river  at 
the  southern  part,  there  is  a  fine  grove  of  medium-sized  red  pine.  Just  below  this,  and  bound- 
ing the  plain  on  the  south,  a  creek  from  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the  northwest  empties  into  the 
river. 

This  plain  had  been  reported  to  hold  gold  in  placer  form,  and  I  therefore  examined  it 
carefully.  In  all  seven  lots  were  taken  from  different  points  along  the  river,  and  also  in  from 
the  shore  ;  these  were  panned,  but  no  trace  of  gold  was  obtained.  The  rocky  hill  bounding 
the  plain  on  the  northwest  was  examined  for  a  short  distance  at  its  base,  but  no  indications  of 
veins  nor  anything  especially  worthy  of  note  was  seen. 

Just  below  this  plain,  there  begins  on  the  east  side,  a  cliff  four  to  five  hundred  feet  hit?h, 
which  the  river  follows  for  one  mile  and  a  half.  As  usual,  it  is  composed  of  the  typical  granitic 
gneiss,  cut  by  dikes  and  masses  of  diabase.  A  mile  or  more  below  where  this  ridge  bends 
away  from  the  river,  a  number  of  rock  hills,  on  the  west  side,  with  steep  flanks  and  rounded 
tops,  are  partially  covered  with  good  pine.  Then  the  river  narrows  in  between  low  walls  of  a 
fine  grained  red  syenite,  and  passes  into  a  broad  pool  below  ;  in  the  spring,  the  stretm 
passes  over  these  walls,  forming  a  four-foot  fall. 

FIRST    HURONIAN    EXPOSURE. 

We  camped  over  Sunday  just  about  where  the  northern  boundary  of  township  188  must  be, 
but  although  Friday  and  I  searched  carefully  for  the  line  several  times,  we  were  unable  to 
locate  it.  Four  miles  below,  or  about  two  miles  above  where  the  river  crosses  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  township  of  Otter,  there  is  an  outcrop  on  the  eabtern  side,  of  greenish -gray 
slate  conglomerate  holding  many  pebbles  and  boulders  of  gneiss,  and  with  it  is  intercalated 
almost  horizontally,  a  band  of  red  quartzite  about  two  feet  thick  Several  hundred  feet  of  this 
conglomerate  are  exposed,  and  its  peculiar  character  is  immediately  and  strikingly  apparent  to 
one  going  along  the  river.  This  was  the  most  northern  bit  of  Huronian  rock  wliich  I 
encountered  in  siUiy  though  I  did  find  a  pebble  of  the  same  conglomerate  a  little  above  the 
northern  boundary  of  township  188  It  is  to  be  not  d  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
exposure  there  are  no  elevations  of  importance  ;  and  nowhere  was  Huroninn  rock  found  com- 
prising, either  entirely  or  partially,  hills  of  any  considerable  size.  The  probable  significance  of 
these  facts  will  be  considered  under  another  section. 

1  Cf.  A.  Murray,  Geo!.  Sar.  Cao.,  1858,  p^.  72  73. 
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The  old  survey  line  fixing  the  eastern  boundary  of  Otter  township  crosses  the  river  near  a 
number  of  islands  ;  some  of  the  concensior.  lines  of  the  township  cai!  also  be  seen  from  the  river. 
From  this  boundary;  the  river  flows  for  about  a  mile  between  two  rocky  ridges  200  to  400  feet  high. 
Emerging  from  this  narrow  valley,  no  rock  is  seen  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  then  a  rounded  knob 
of  gneiss,  pierced  by  diabase  intrusions,  projects  into  the  river  and  causes  a  short  rapid  of 
about  two  feet  fall,  which  can  be  run  going  down,  but  is  too  swift  to  come  up  ;  a  portage  of  two 
chains  can  be  made  over  the  rock  on  the  west  side.  Some  two  miles  below  this,  a  gravel  plain 
on  the  west  side,  into  which  the  river  had  cut,  was  tried  for  gold  by  panning,  but  no  **  colors  " 
were  obtained. 

MINING   AND   GARDENING   AT    SQUAW   CHUTE. 

A  mile  beyond  we  came  to  a  rapid  and  fall  in  Haughton  township,  known  as  Squaw 
cliute.  The  river  splits  around  a  rocky  island  200  yards  long  and,  30  yards  wide,  running 
smoothly  on  the  left  or  north  side  til  at  the  end  of  the  island  it^takes  a  fall  of  15  feet.  The 
'*  south  channel  "  is  a  gorge  25  feet  wide  through  which  a  smaller  amount  of  water  tumbles  as 
a  rapid  ;  it  probably  owes  its  origin  and  has  been  largely  formed  by  the  decay  of  a  vertical 
basic  dike,  remains  of  which  can  bt-  seen  protruding  from  the  bottom  at  intervals  throughout 
almost  the  entire  length.  The  portage  was  formerly  on  the  southwestern  bank,  and  though 
good,  was  rather  long,  but  this  year  Mr.  M.  T.  Ripley  built  a  foot  bridge  across  the  south 
channel,  so  now  one  can  cross  the  island  and  portage  in  only  about  5  chains. 

At  the  foot  of  the  old  portage,  Mr.  Ripley,  a  veteran  prospector,  has  a  cabin  and  a  garden 
on  a  copper  claim  which  he  has  taken  up.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  contains  enough  clay  and  silt 
to  make  it  loamy.  Since  the  land  was  cleared  only  the  season  before,  the  garden  is  an  un- 
expectedly good  one,  and  grows  good  crops  of  potatoes,  com,  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  squash, 
etc.  Mr.  Ripley  is  now  the  only  settler  in  the  township,  all  other  attempts  at  agriculture 
having  been  abandoned  some  two  or  more  years  ago.  Wagon  roads  lead  to  Thessalon  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Some  prospecting  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Ripley  and  his  man  in  two  places.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  old  portage  he  has  put  down  a  small  shaft  about  16  feet  deep,  in  a  quartz 
vein  carrying  chalcopyrite.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  island  also  he  has  been  opening  up  a 
similar  vein^.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  full  of  quartz  stringers,  and  seems  to  be  all 
vein  matter,  but  in  no  place  does  the  percentage  of  copper  appear  to  be  high.  The  surround- 
ing rocks  are  syenite,  quartzite,  and  the  breccia  conglomerate,  the  latter  well  exposed  juf't 
below  the  falls. 

SLATE    RAPIDS    AND    GRANDE    PORTAGE    FALLS. 

Not  far  below  Squaw  chute,  part  of  the  river  circles  round  an  island  which  must  be  near- 
ly a  mile  long.  On  the  west  bank  below  the  island  is  an  extensive  gravel  plain ;  I  found  no  traces 
of  gold  on  panning  its  materials.  Two  miles  farther  down  we  came  to  a  bad  rapid,  near  the  head 
of  which  an  outcrop  of  compact  green  slate,  almost  horizontally  bedded,  occurs  on  the  east  side* 
Another  outcrop  of  this  slate,  overlying  pink  quartzite,  occurs  two  miles  below  ;  and  a  half- 
mile  farther  begins  a  long  series  of  falls  and  rapids. 

Here  the  river  passes  over  two  falls  near  together  and  enters  a  gorge,  50  to  80  feet  deep, 
and  25  to  30  feet  wide,  and  about  two  miles  long,  known  locally  as  the  **  Tunnel."  In  it  falls 
are  frequent,  separated  by  stretches  of  ysualy  turbulent  water,  but  in  some  places  the  walls 
spread  out  sufficiently  for  the  stream  to  run  smoothly,  though  always  very  swiftly.     It  may  be 


Cf .   A.  Murray,  Geol.  Sur.  Osn.,  1858,  p.  236. 
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that  the  formation  of  this  gorge  is  one  of  the  eflfects  of  the  crustal  movement  which  took  place 
in  raiaing  the  Mississaga  anticlinal,  which  Logan^  and  Murray^  mention  as  following  the  river 
for  several  miles  farther  down.  This  gorge  has  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  lumber 
men,  for  the  best  pine  has  been  cut  as  much  as  15  miles  above  it.  It  is  passed  by  a  3- mile 
portage  on  the  southwest  side,  known  as  the  Grande  Portage,  usually  made  by  teams  which 
can  be  had  in  the  settlement  of  Wharneclifi'e,  two  miles  distant.  T  his  settlement  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township  of  Wells,  some  15  miles  northeast  of  Thessalon.  It  represents 
the  present  northern  limits  of  civilization  in  the  Mississaga  country,  but  its  population 
appears  thrifty  and  prosperous. 

COPPER  PROSPECTS  AT  GRANDE  PORTAGE. 

Numerous  mineral  claims  have  been  taken  out  in  this  vicinity,  some  for  gold,  but  chiefly 
for  copper.  I  saw  several  samples  which  contained  large  lumps  of  chalcopyrite,  and  one  vein 
a  mile  south  of  the  tunnel  appeared  quite  promismo:.  A  sample  which  I  took  from  here,  and 
another  from  a  vein  a  mile  distant  carried  only  slight  amounts  of  gold.  Glacial  scratches  near 
the  first  of  these  veins  point  IS  12^  W.  Near  the  head  of  the  tunnel,  on  the  southwest  side,  is 
located  the  Chenev  or  Grande  Por:age  mine,  described  by  Dr.  Coleman  in  1899.  ^  It  is  idle  at 
present,  though  some  manipulation  of  the  stock  rather  than  poor  values  was  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  activity.  The  slate  conglomerate  is  beautifully  exposed  near  the 
sh>ift,  while  red  quartzite  and  masses  of  diabase  are  seen  not  far  distant.  Lumps  of  specular 
hematite,  some  weighing  probably  60  pounds,  wore  found  on  the  rock  dump.  Access  to  the 
under£;round  workings  could  not  be  had. 

UP   THE    AUBINADONG. 

We  did  not  go  farther  down  the  river,  but  started  on  the  return  journey  up  stream.  This 
we  found  quite  a  different  matter,  and  what  we  had  done  rather  easily  in  a  day  and  a  half 
coming  down,  took  us  five  hard  days  to  accomplish  going  back.  Reaching  the  base-line  on  the 
afternoon  of  25th  August,  we  camped  that  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aubinadong,  and  started 
up  that  river  the  following  day. 

At  its  mouth  the  river  is  deep,  and  though  the  current  is  rather  strong,  it  gives  promine  of 
a  good  stream  for  canoeing.  It  soon  shallows  out,  however,  and  after  winding  back  and  forth 
between  sandy  and  gravelly  banks  for  half  a  mile,  comes  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Mi'^sis- 
saga  only  a  short  distance  below  its  mouth.  Here  the  rapids  begin,  and  even  where  there  are 
no  real  rapids,  the  current  is  so  strong  and  the  water  so  shallow  at  that  season  that  progress 
can  be  made  only  with  difficulty.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  is  a  small  rapid  over 
granite  and  syenite,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  is  a  200-foot  hill  ;  this  was  th  -i  only 
rock  exposure  which  I  saw.  The  water  was  very  clear,  however,  and  the  pebbles  bright  and 
clean  ;  among  them  I  found  only  acid  Laurentian  rock  with  now  and  then  a  pebble  of  diabase. 
After  having  gone  about  four  miles  up  the  river  and  having  seen  nothing  of  interest,  not  even 
pine,  I  decided  not  to  struggle  with  the  swift  shallow  water  any  longer,  so  turned  and  went 
back.  Mr.  D.  F.  Macdonald,  timber  estimator,  who  followed  our  party,  later  made  his  way 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  this  river.  He  reported  one  more  exposure  of  rock — granite, 
and  practically  no  pine  ;  finally  the  river  split  into  two  branches,  neither  of  which  was 
navigable,  so  he  returned. 

West  on  the  Base  Line. 

Reaching  the  base  line  again,  we  left  our  canoe  and  started  west  with  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  survey  party,  before  they  should  start  back  from  its  end.     At  the  76th  mile  we  crossed 

*  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  p,  62.  *  Loa  cit.,  p.  77.  *  8th  Rep.   Bur.  Mines,  p.  148. 
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the  line  of  portages  which  heads  from  the  Mississaga  three  miles  above.  Near  the  80th  mile  we 
crossed  a  branch  of  the  Garden  rirer,  and  after  an  easy  mile  walk  over  a  sandy  plain  covered 
with  jnck-pine  came  to  the  main  stream,  here  about  a  chain  wide,  but  so  shallow  as  to  barely 
carry  laden  canoes.  At  about  the  82nd  mile  post  the  line  passed  into  a  grove  of  fine  maple, 
^hose  tintinfi^  foliage  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  monotonous  colorings  before  met  with.  Up 
to  the  85th  mile  Lauren tian  exposures  had  been  frequent,  but  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the 
line  the  covering  of  drift  became  so  thick  that  no  more  rock  was  seen.  The  90th  mile  poet, 
the  last  of  the  line,  was  planted  and  connected  with  the  northeast  comer  of  Curtis  township,  a 
mile  t*:>  the  south.  Exhaustion  of  provisions  then  sent  us  all  hurriedly  back  to  the  river  where 
we  had  h  store  of  provisions. 

Meridian  North  of  the  Mississaga. 

While  Mr.  Niven  was  finishing  the  last  eight  miles  of  the  base  line  a  portion  of  the  party 
which  he  had  sent  up  the  river  had  begun  at  the  8th  mile  post  on  the  north  meridian  line,  and 
was  continuing  the  line.  A  narrow  strip  along  the  river  has  been  burned,  but  north  of  this 
good  pine  begins  and  continues  as  far  as  I  went.  Fine  groves  of  maple  are  not  infrequent  on 
the  higher  parts.  The  country  is  rough  and  hilly,  and  as  usual  composed  entirely  of  Lauren- 
tian  rocks.  When  we  overtook  the  advance  party  they  had  reached  almost  to  the  15th  mile 
post.  Owing  in  part  to  the  good  quality  of  the  pine  Mr.  Niven  decided  to  make  this  meridian 
line  24,  instead  of  18  miles  long.  Since  I  could  not  follow  all  the  lines  so  determined  upon  in 
the  time  at  my  disposal,  it  was  decided  that  I  could  cover  more  ground  by  keeping  to  the 
waterways. 

Accordingly  on  5th  September  I  bade  good-bye  .to  Mr.  Niven  and  his  party,  and  started 
back  over  the  line  with  William  McLean  as  general  utility  man.  Reaching  the  river  we  pro- 
ceeded up  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wenebegon,  where  we  joined  Messrs.  Macdonald  and 
Robinson,  timber  estimators.  They  were  also  just  about  to  go  up  this  river,  so  we  all 
journeyed  together  for  part  of  the  distance. 

Ascending  the  Wenebegon. 

The  Wenebegon  enters  the  Mississaga  from  the  north,  just  below  a  bad  rapid  in  the 
latter,  as  a  stream  about  one  chain  wide,  of  clear  water  and  moderate  current.  The  banks 
are  low  and  muddy,  covered  with  ash  and  elm.  The  bottom  is  generally  sandy,  but  in  some 
places  nhows  pebbles  and  occasionally  boulders,  all  of  Laurentian  material.  Rock  was  found 
exposed  in  only  a  few  places  along  the  river,  though  /ocky  hills  near-by  were  frequent  and 
always  of  granite  or  gneiss. 

About  four  miles  north  of  the  mouth  a  jam  of  flood  wood  necessitates  a  short  portage  on 
the  east  bank.  Three  miles  farther  up  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  man  left  us  to  take  an  old  port- 
age eastward  into  Seven  Mile  lake. 

Above  here  the  river  becomes  very  crooked,  narrower  and  swifter,  and  small  rapids  are  f re. 
quent;  rock  outcrops  and  rocky  hills  are  not  seen.  Some  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  a 
bad  shallow  rapid  begins.  On  both  sides  are  banks  of  sand  and  clay,  beyond  which  are  larg- 
burned  plains.  There  is  a  long  portage  on  the  east  side,  but  it  was  in  such  poor  condition 
that  it  was  easier  to  pole  or  draw  the  canoes  up  stream  than  to  carry.  At  points  where  the 
rapid  is  very  bad,  however,  the  use  of  short  portages,  which  have  been  more  frequently  trav- 
elled, was  found  advantageous.  This  rapid  continues  almost  without  break  for  over  three 
miles.  Then  the  current  becomos  calm  again,  and  no  more  rapids  were  encountered  so  far  as 
I  saw  the  river. 
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From  the  head  of  the  rapid  the  river,  which  has  been  bearing  a  trifle  to  the  east,  now 
turns  considerably  more  in  that  direction.  A  couple  of  miles  above,  on  a  sandy  point  between 
the  river  and  a  large  lake  on  the  northwest  'side,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  an  Indiaii  to 
make  a  garden.  The  place  has  been  abandoned,  however,  probably  because  the  soil  was  too 
«andy.  Burned  country  soon  begins  again,  exposing  rounded  rocky  hills.  Three  miles  above 
this  another  log  jam  necessitates  a  portage  on  the  southeast  side. 

Seven  Mile  Lake. 

Two  miles  farther  on  I  left  Mr.  Macdonald  and  started  south  over  a  well  travelled  portage 
which  leads  first  for  50  chains  over  a  rocky  hill,  from  whose  summit  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  can  be  had,  and  it  is  desolate  in  the  extreme  ;  all  is  burned  and  rocky  except 
a  range  of  hills  some  miles  to  the  north,  where  green  bush  can  be  seen.  The  portage  extends 
to  a  small  lake,  at  whose  southern  end  a  short  portage  took  us  into  the  north  end  of  Seven 
Mile  lake.  This  is  a  narrow  lake,  broadening  out  at  the  south,  set  in  a  trough  of  granite  and 
pegmatite,  and  really  is  about  seven  miles  long.  Small  patches  of  green  pine  occur  at  intervals 
along  the  shore,  and  should  make  very  good  timber.  A  mile  from  the  foot,  a  sandy  point  a 
few  acres  in  extent  projects  into  the  lake  from  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side.  On 
this  was  an  Indian  winter  camp,  and  a  garden  growing  good  potatoes,  although  corn  turnips 
and  squashes  seemed  rather  late.     The  soil  is  quite  loamy. 

Round  and  Peninsula  Lakes. 

Here  we  came  in  again  with  Mr.  Robinson,  who  reported  good  pine  on  the  lakes  between 
this  and  the  Wenebegon.  We  continued  southward  together  over  two  portages  and  through  a 
small  lake  into  Kawaweagoma  or  Round  Lake,  a  large  body  of  irregular  shape,  mainly  sur- 
rounded by  green  wooded  hills.  An  Indian  family  camped  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
side  informed  us  that  the  route  into  and  through  Gull  lake  and  the  chain  to  the  northeast  is 
very  bad,  being  made  up  largely  of  shallow  creeks  with  rapids  and  long  portages,  and  as  they 
said  that  all  the  country  in  that  direction  is  burned  we  decided  not  to  attempt  the  trip. 

Leaving  Round  lake  by  a  small  shallow  creek  flowing  south  we  came  in  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  a  bay  in  the  northeast  of  Minissinaqua  or  Peninsula  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
some  six  miles  long,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  through  which  the  Mississaga  flows,  it  is  set 
within  rocky  hills  wooded  with  spruce,  birch  and  balsam,  and  a  little  pine  on  the  northeast 
side.  Glacial  striae  on  the  south  shore,  opposite  the  island  point  S  12*  W.  We  were  told  by 
an  Indian  that  long  ago  there  had  been  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  northern 
shore  of  this  lake  ;  that  before  the  memory  of  his  father  it  had  been  removed  to  Old  Green 
lake,  some  eight  miles  up  the  river.  This  second  post  was  abandoned  several  years  ago  to 
establish  the  one  at  New  or  Upper  Green  lake,  which  is  now  also  abandoned. 

Old  Green  Lake. 

From  here  we  made  our  course  as  direct  as  possible  to  Biscotasing.  Between  Minissinaqua 
and  Old  Green  lakes  the  river  flows  through  a  rocky  valley  which  is  so  broad  that  the  stream 
is  lake-like.  Two  short  rapids  with  good  portages  are  met.  Just  before  reaching  Old  Green 
lake  we  entered  a  flat,  marshy  tract,  which  in  time  of  high  water  is  flooded,  and  doubtless 
becomes  part  of  the  lake.  Old  Green  lake  probably  owes  little  of  its  physiographic  history  to 
the  river,  for  the  outlet  is  very  close  to  the  inlet,  and  it  apprars  as  if  a  bend  in  the  river  simply 
happened  to  tap  the  lake.  It  is  a  good-sized  and  pretty  body  of  water,  and  at  its  northeastern 
comer,  commanding  a  view  of  its  entire  extent,  stand  the  dilapidated  buildings  of  the  old  trad- 
ing post.  The  northern  shore  is  rocky  and  burned,  presumably  by  the  same  fire  which  swept 
the  country  about  Seven  Mile  lake  and  to  the  eastward. 
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Coming  into  the  river  again  we  found  it  to  flow  for  a  long  distance  through  a  broad,  drift- 
filled  valley.  Occasionally  a  mass  of  rock  protrudes,  causing  an  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  Some  twelve  miles  east  of  Old  Green  lake  a  large  island,  probably  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  divides  the  river  about  equally,  but  the  northern  channel  is  shorter 
and  said  to  be  more  free  from  logs.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  island  is  another  very  small  one, 
against  which  a  jam  uf  logs  has  formed.  A  narrow  channel  has  been  cut  close  to  the  northern 
shore  through  which,  with  care,  a  canoe  can  be  taken. 

The  River  Epinette. 

The  Epinette,  where  it  joins  the  Mississaga,  is  a  black,  sluggish  stream  about  20  feet 
wide.  We  were  told  by  Indians  that  all  the  country  through  which  it  flows  has  been  burned, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  river's  edge,  wooded  witH  spruce,  from  which 
the  stream  takes  i£s  name.  The  two  rivers  come  together  from  almost  opposite  directions,  for 
the  Mississaga  here  makes  a  sharp  turn  from  a  north  to  a  westerly  course.  This  northward 
stretch  is  the  lower  half  of  a  deep  U-shaped  loop  which  the  river  makes  to  the  south.  This 
part  of  the  river  flows  in  a  trough  in  the  rocks  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  partly  filled 
with  deposited  sediment  to  form  a  level  tract,  which  gives  evidence  of  being  entirely  Hooded  in 
time  of  high  water.  Through  this  plain  the  river,  which  is  only  20  to  30  feet  wide  and  6  to  8 
feet  deep,  and  carries  practically  no  sediment  load,  switches  back  and  forth  in  abrupt  meanders 
which  reach  nearly  from  side  to  side  of  the  valley.  The  peculiarity,  however,  is  that  the  cure 
rent  is  particularly  strong,  making  up-stream  progress  laborious.  In  the  natural  development 
of  a  river  one  expects  a  sluggish  current  accompanying  a  meandering  stream,  and  I  am  unable 
to  account  for  this  exception  to  the  lule. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  U  a  stream  from  the  south  comes  in  ;  it  is  on  the  line  of 
portages  from  Otter  lake.  The  lower  half  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  bend  is  also  through  a 
mud  flat,  but  the  course  is  straighter  and  the  current  more  moderate.  All  the  surrounding 
country  has  been  burned.  The  river  on  the  northern  part  of  this  arm  of  the  bend  and  beyond 
it  is  again  on  a  rocky  bed,  and  rapids  and  portages,  separated  by  long  lake-like  expanses 
are  encountered  for  the  next  three  miles.  Then  we  entered  a  long  narrow  lake  which 
we  called  Deer  lake,  running  southeast  for  about  3}  miles,  and  shut  in  by  rocky  ridges  on 
which  the  forest  growth  is  young.  At  the  south  end  it  broadens  out  into  a  roond  lake,  which 
in  turn  sends  a  narrow  arm  northeastward  across  Niven's  first  meridian  at  10(  miles 

Back  to  Biscotasing. 

Two  miles  above  this  line  we  came  to  a  small  potato  garden  which  Indians  have  made  in  the 
very  sandy  soil  It  lies  at  one  end  of  a  short  portage  leading  north  to  a  small  lake  ;  from  this  a 
25-chain  portage  reaches  an  arm  of  the  main  water  route.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  course  we 
cut  off  a  long  bend  of  the  river  Once  on  the  main  channel,  we  paddled  directly  to  Upper 
Green  lake,  where  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  on  21st  September  reached  Biscotasing. 

Regarding  the  country  covered  by  the  survey  party  after  I  left  it,  I  quote  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Niven  after  he  had  returned  : 

*'  From  the  6- mile  point  on  the  thirty-mile  east  line,  I  ran  six  miles  south,  crossing  the 
Wenebegon  river  twice,  and  the  portage  from  the  river  to  Seven  Mile  lake  at  five  miles  and 
about  15  chains  from  the  river. 

**  All  the  country  east  from  Seven  Mile  lake  being  burned,  I  decided  to  continue  the 
^4-mile  line  east,  so  ran  on  to  the  18  mile  poiut  on  east  line  and  then  ran  south  three  miles; 
at  two  miles  I  again  got  into  the  brule  ....  I  then  returned  to  my  base  line  and  continued 
east  to  meridian  line  of  last  winter 

**  I  saw  no  minerals,  and  nothing  but  Laurentian  formation." 
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Geology  and  Petrography. 

The  geolos^  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  survey  lines  run  this  summer  was  very 
little  known,  and  practically  nothing  had  been  published  concerning  it.  In  1867  and  1858 
Mr.  Alexander  Murray  ascended  the  Mississaga  for  some  distance,  and  the  results  of  his  trips 
are  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  Progress  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  of  those  years,  and 
are  also  summarized  ia  the  Geology  of  Canada,  1863.  In  1898  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  acting  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  reached  the  Cheney  mine  on  the  Mississaga,  and  his  report  is  contained 
in  the  Bureau's  eighth  annual  volume. 

AN    ALMOST   ENTIRELY   LAURENTIAN    REGION. 

As  previously  stated,  the  country  included  by  and  surrounding  the  various  lines  run  by 
Mr.  Niven  this  year  is  underlain,  with  one  possible  exception,  by  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  sys- 
tem. The  predominant  variety  has  the  composition  of  a  granite,  and  varies  in  texture  from 
massive  granitic— sometimes  porphyritic,  with  large  phenocrysts  of  orthoclase— to  decidedly 
foliated  ^eisses.  In  these  rocks  the  dark  constituents  are  not  abundant,  so  their  characteristic 
color  is  pinkish,  due  to  the  red  orthoclase  or  microcline.  and  they  weather  almost  white. 

At  one  point,  however,  namely,  the  hill  already  mentioned  3  miles  north  of  the  63rd  mile 
post,  banded  gneisses  suggestive  of  extremely  altered  sediments  were  found,  closely  related 
with  a  fine-grained,  gray  granite.  There  were  three  types  of  bands  composing  this  gneiss, 
light-colored  acid,  dark  green  hornblendic  and  grayish  green,  exceedingly  schistose  ;  this  last 
kind  was  seen  only  in  a  large  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  not  in  place,  but  the  other  t  >«  o  were 
well  shown,  alternating,  and  very  sharply  defined.  Through  this  body  of  gneiss  pierced  the  gray 
plagioclase  granite.  The  intimate  relation  of  these  two,  and  the  fact  that  neither  was  found  alone 
elsewhere  seemed  to  me  to  strengthen  the  idea  that  the  remnants  of  old  metamorphosed  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  here  represented.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  gray  granite  shows  it  to 
contain  considerable  quartz,  a  very  little  microcline,  a  large  amount  of  fairly  fresh  plagioclase 
which  from  its  extinction  angle  is  seen  to  be  oligoclase  with  some  rather  more  basic  feldspar, 
considerable  green  hornblende  with  a  little  biotite,  both  changing  slightly  to  chlorite*,  and  a 
few  grains  of  titanic  iron  surrounded  by  their  colorless  border  of  leucoxene.  One  of  the  more 
acid  bands  of  the  gneiss  shows  under  the  microscope  numerous  grains  of  quartz,  a  large  amount 
of  turbid  feldspar  mostly  untwinned,  but  a  little  with  polysynthetic  twinning,  probably  albite, 
and  a  small  amount  of  hornblende.  A  specimen  of  one  of  the  hornblendic  bands  can  be  seen 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  green  hornblende,  while  grains  of 
turbid  twinned  and  untwinned  feldspar  are  not  infrequent,  a  little  brown  biotite,  a  few 
few  irregular  grams  of  brQwnish  sphene,  a  very  little  limonite  and  magnetite,  and  «everal  small 
crystals  of  apatite  and  of  zircon  are  also  present.  The  probable  third  type  of  band  is  an  acti  . 
nolite  schist,  being  composed  largely  of  light  green  fibrous  hornblende  ;  feldspar,  if  ever 
present,  has  been  altered  entirely  to  a  fine  scaly  mineral  with  high  interference  colors — mus- 
^covite,  or  more  probably  talc  ;  grains  of  titaniferous  iron  ore  with  leucoxene  are  numerous. 

Not  infrequently  the  granitic  gneiss  passes  over — probably  gradually — to  a  syenitic  gneiss, 
usually  fine-grained.  TJiis  change  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory 
covered  than  farther  north.  A  specimen  from  a  rapid  of  the  Mississaga  a  couple  of  miles  above 
the  northern  boundary  of  township  188,  which  appeared  when  viewed  megascopically  to  be 
typical  of  this  phlise  of  the  gneiss,  was  found  under  the  microscope  to  still  contain  numerous 
grains  of  quartz ;  cloudy  untwinned  orthoclase  is  abundant,  and  chlorite  seen  to  be  derived 
from  biotite  is  present,  with  pyrite  in  small  amount. 
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INTRUSIVE    DIKES   AND   VEINS. 

All  these  Laurentian  rocks  are  cut  very  generally  by  intrusions  of  two  classes.  One  of 
the«e  consists  of  dikes  or  veins  of  coarse-grained  pegmatite  or  of  finer-grained  material  of 
apparently  similar  composition — almost  wholly  quartz  and  red  orthodase  and  microcline. 
They  never  hold  more  than  very  small  crystals  of  mica,  and  have  only  minute  grains  of  mag- 
netite and  pyrite  scattered  thiough  them.  The  second  class  of  intrusions,  most  commonly  in 
the  form  of  dikes,  consists  of  rather  fine-grained,  grajrish  green,  rusty  'weathering  diabase  ; 
such  rock  in  found  very  frequently,  often  in  masses  of  considerable  size.  Three  specimens,  from 
a  mass  at  34  miles  70  chaims  from  the  foot -wall  of  the  quartz  vein  at  48|  miles,  and  from  a 
large  intrusion  2^  miles  south  of  66  miles,  respectively,  are  very  eimilar  in  outward  appearance, 
and  the  microscope  confirms  this  similarity.  All  are  considerably  altered  by  the  weather.  The 
first  contains  plagioclase  which  is  so  turbid  that  twinning  cannot  be  seen,  ■«  good  amount  of 
▼ery  light  brown  augite,  considerable  green  uralitic  hornblende,  probably  secondary  from  the 
pyroxene,  and  largely  altered  in  its  turn  to  chlorite,  many  irregular  grains  of  titanic  iron  ore 
with  a  narrow  border  of  leucozene,  a  little  pyrite,  and  a  few  small  grains  of  epidote.  The 
third  specimen  is  very  similar  ;  a  little  of  the  feldspar  shows  twinning  according  to  the  albite 
law,  hornblende  is  absent,  but  light  yellowish  brown  augite  is  in  some  cases  greenish  due  to 
incipient  alteration.     Chlorite  and  pyrite  are  less  abundant,  and  no  epidote  or  iron  ore  is  seen. 

The  second  specimen  differs  to  some  extent  from  these  ;  pinkish  individuals  can  be  seen  in 
the  hand  specimen,  and  in  the  thin  section,  although  the  feldspar  is  badly  altered,  there  seems 
CO  be  a  little  orthoclose  ;  the  augite  has  changed  mainly  to  uralite  and  a  little  chlorite,  while 
grains  of  ilmenite  are  numerous. 

A    GRANO-DIORITIC    MASS. 

The  large  intrusive  mass  which  crosses  the  line  between  the  51st  and  62nd  miles,  gave  an 
appearance  in  the  field  which  was  immediately  suggestive  of  the  typical  Huronian  greenstone 
or  diorite  of  Logan,  and  when  I  had  ascertained  its  elongated  form,  I  questioned  whether  it 
were  not  an  outlying  remnant  of  a  long  narrow  trough  of  Huronian  rock,  trending  northeast- 
ward, similar  to  that  on  which  Sudbury  stands.  It  is  a  greenish  rock,  of  medium  grain,  the 
lighter  colored  constituents  being  partly  pale  green  and  partly  pinkish.  Microscopically,  it  ii 
foun  )  to  contain  a  very  little  plagioclase,  and  abundant  very  turbid  untwinned  feldspar,  the 
alteration  product  of  much  of  which  appears  to  be  muscovite,  pointing,  together  with  the  pink 
color,  to  the  original  presence  of  considerable  orthoclase  ;  fair  amounts  of  brownish  green 
hornblende,  and  of  apparently  secondary  brown  biotite,  a  very  little  augite  and  chlorite.  A 
few  grains  of  quartz,  and  numerous  patches  of  magnetite  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  rock. 

For  comparison,  I  took  a  specimen,  from  a  mass  just  below  the  Cheney  mine,  of  the 
greenstone  which  Murray  mentioned.  ^  It  is  a  rock  similar  in  appearance  to  the  preceding, 
somewhat  finer  in  grain,  and  containing  less  of  the  pink  constituent  and  hence  having  a  more 
basic  look.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  most  of  the  rather  abundant  feldspar  is 
found  to  be  too  cloudy  for  identification,  but  a  few  lath -shaped  individuals  point  to  the  pres- 
ence of  plagicclose,  while  a  micropegmatitic  intergrowth^  with  a  part  of  the  small  amount  of 
quartz  present  indicates  orthoclase ;  also  green  hornblende,  changing  to  chlorite  is  present  in 
considerable  amount,  as  well  as  numerous  grains  of  titanic  iron  and  of  pyrite.  mostly  embedded 
in  the  hornblende. 

It  therefore  appears  probable  that  the  magmas  of  these  two  rocks  were  quite  similar.  But 
since  Dr.  Coleman  finds  that  intrusions  like  this  latter  one  have  come  up  at  a  later  date  than 

<•   Geo.  Sur.  Can.  1858,  p.  99. 

7.   Of.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Rep.  Bur.  Mines,  vol.  VI 1 1.,  1899.  p.  169. 
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the  laying  down  of  Huronian  sedimentB,^  correlation  of  any  rock  with  such  an  intrusion  gives 
no  definite  idea  of  its  age.  This  grano-diorite  at  the  51st  mile  is  the  rock  which  has  been  cited 
as  the  one  possible  exception  to  the  universal  distribution  of  the  Laurentian  in  the  area  trav- 
ersed by  the  survey  this  season  ;  but  the  foregoing  facts,  together  with  its  rather  close  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  smaller  and  very  common  intrusive  masses,  for  example  that  occurring 
at  48^  miles,  make  it  probable  that  it  is  simply  an  unusually  large  mass  of  such  intrusive,  and 
has  no  relation  to  anjrthing  Huronian. 

A  pink,  finely  grained  granitic  dyke  lying  in  this  same  basic  mass  is  found  to  be  composed  • 
of  quartz,  abundant  feldspar,  with  ratio  of  plagioclase  to  that  untwinned  about  1 :3,  and  biotite 
altering  to  chlorite  ;  the  whole  rock  is  dusted  full  of  ferrite. 

HURONIAN  ROCKS  IN  THE  AREA. 

The  green  Huronian  slate  as  seen  exposed  between  Squaw  chute  and  the  Tunnel  consists 
of  a  very  fine-grained,  green,  prol)ably  chloritic  material,  enclosing  numerous  particles  of  mag- 
netite. 

The  slate  conglomerate,  of  which  I  took  a  specimen  from  the  most  northern  exposure  seen 
on  the  river,^  has  been  very  well  described  megascopically  by  Logan. ^o  The  finer-j^rained 
parts,  when  examined  microscopically  are  seen  to  consist  of  quartz  fragments,  and  feldspar, 
mainly  orthoclase,  with  some  microcline  and  numerous  grains  of  hematite,  all  embedded  in  a 
fine-grained  greenish  matrix,  doubtless  chloritic.  A  piece  of  the  wall  rock  of  the  Cheney  or 
Grande  Portage  mine  is  found  to  be  the  finer  parts  of  this  same  slate  ccnglomerate,  in  which 
can  be  seen  very  small  fragments  of  diabase  as  well  as  particles'  of  quartz  and  iron  ore,  the 
whole  traversed  by  many  minute  quartz  veins. 

A  specimen  of  what  I  called  in  the  field  a  red  quartzite,  taken  from  a  narrow,  sharply- 
defined  band  intercalated  almost  horizontally  with  slate  conglomerate  two  miles  above  Otter 
township  on  the  Mississaga,  is  reddish  in  color,  evenly  fine-grained,  and  not  very  compact ; 
fragments  of  feldspar  can,  however,  be  detected. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  roughly  equi-dimensional  and  ec^ual -sized 
tub-angular  grains  of  quartz  and  cloudy  untwinned  feldspar  in  about  equal  proportion,  a  very 
little  plagioclase,  and  a  few  ^lains  of  magnetite  and  pyrite.  The  large  amount  of  feldspar, 
and  the  pecuhar  relation  of  this  band  to  the  surrounding  .rock  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
bein^i:  a  dike.  But  the  texture  of  the  rock  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  its  great  similarity 
of  appearance  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  red  quartzite  of  Logan  exposed  farther  down  the 
river,  and  the  fact  that  the  typical  red  c^uartzite  is  really  feldspathic  and  rather  an  arkose,^! 
make  it  practically  certain  that  this  rock  also  is  the  ordinary  red  Huronian  quartzite. 

While  the  exposures  of  Huronian  rocks  on  the  part  of  the  river  which  I  visited  make  it 
certain  that  the  system  has  a  more  or  less  extended  development  in  that  region,  I  found  in 
every  case  that  came  to  my  notice  that  the  higher  hills  were  composed  of  granite,  syenite,  or 
gneiss  identical  with  that  which  makes  up  the  Laurentian.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  points 
•trongly  to  a  duplication  of  what  Lawson  found  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  12  and  Rainy  Lake^^ 
regions,  where  either  the  Laurentian  had  penetrated  the  Huronian  in  places,  or  else  strata  of 
the  latter  had  sagged  down  away  from  bosses  of  the  former,  giving  the  effect  of  Laurentian 
islands  in  a  Huronian  sea. 

For  the  identification  of  some  of  the  minerals  I  have  to  thauk  Dr.  A.  C.  Gill,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography  in  Cornell  University. 

"•  Loc  cit.,  p.  169.     •  Geulofnr  of  Canada.  1863,  p.  62.     »«  Ibid.,  p.  56.       "  A.  P.  Coleman,  loo.  cit., 
p.  159. 

»*  Geol.  Sur.,  Can..  An.  Rep't.,  1888,  Vol  I.  Part  CC.     »»  Ibid.  1888.  Vol  III.,  Fart  F. 


• 
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\  The  Region  Summed  Up. 

The  country  is  a  part  of  the  old  dissected  Archaean  plateau,  underlain  for  the  most  part 
by  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  system,  but  toward  the  south  the  Huronian  comes  in. 

In  the  Laurentian,  a  very  few  quartz  veins  are  found,  but  they  appear  to  be  either  barren 
or  very  poor  in  content  of  economic  minerals.  In  the  Huronian,  however,  veins  are  more 
numerous,  and  frequently  carry  considerable  amounts  of  copper,  and  at  times  possibly  gold. 
No  deposits  of  iron  were  seen,  nor  could  anything  of  value  be  found  in  the  way  of  placer  gold. 

Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  whole  country  has  recently  been  burned  ;  and  where  the  rock  is 
not  too  bare,  Banksian  or  jack  pine  is  springing  up.  In  the  wooded  parts,  spruce,  balsam,  and 
white  birch  are  found  abundantly,  also  considerable  poplar  ;  cedar,  tamarac,  and  sometimes  ash 
and  elm  are  found  in  the*  low  places,  while  maple  occurs  on  some  of  the  higher  ground.  Some 
very  good  areas  of  pine  were  encountered,  notably  along  the  2nd  meridian  line.  Black  alder 
bushed  often  skirt  the  swamps,  and  great  spongy  masses  of  sphagnum  are  rapidly  encroaching 
on  many  of  the  lakes. 

Red  deer  are  common  along  the  Mississaga,  but  caribou  and  moose  are  scarce.  Several 
bear  were  seen  near  that  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wenebegon.  A  colony  of  beaver  lives  on 
White  river  near  the  base  line,  while  fresh  traces  of  them  were' found  near  the  Epinette.  Musk- 
rats  are  plentiful  wherever  stream  or  lake  banks  are  muddy.  Few  other  fur-bearing  animals 
were  seen. 

Fish  are  surprisingly  scarce  in  the  lakes  ;  only  rarely  can  one  be  caught,  usually  a  trout. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  ^lississaga  pike  are  plentiful.  Partridge  and  wild  duck  are  often  found 
in  large  numbers.  During  the  first  half  of  the  season,  we  were  greatly  troubled  by  the  black 
flies,  gnats,  and  most^uitoes. 

A  few  families  of  Indians  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  live  during  the  c  >lder  months  of  the  year 
along  the  Wenebegon  and  Mississaga  rivers  and  the  large  lakes  near  them,  and  generally  spend 
their  summers  at  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  posts.  Inland,  one  comes  only  oocasion%lly  upon 
traces  of  their  former  presence. 

The  summer  season  is  generally  bright  and  warm,  but  the  winters  are  long  and  doubtles 
severe.  Practically  none  of  the  drift  covering  deserves  the  name  of  soil,  being  far  too  sandy. 
For  these  reasons  the  region  has  no  agricultural  possibilities  whatever. 
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ROUND  LAKE  TO  ABITIBI  RIVEE. 

BY    L.    L.    BOLTON. 

In  the  summer  of  1902  Mr.  T.  B.  Speight,  O.L.S.,  of  Toronto,  was  sent  to  the  District  of 
Nipissing  to  subdivide  the  township  of  Eby  into  farm  lots,  and  to  run  a  tie-line  north  from  the* 
northwest  angle  of  that  township  to  the  Abitibi  river.  To  this  party  I  was  attached  as 
geolo^st,  and  besides  myself  there  was  also  in  the  party  a  land  and  timber  estimator,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Uoyd,  of  Eversley,  Ont.,  in  company  with  whom  I  was  instructed  to  work,  our  task  being 
to  acquire  all  the  information  possible  concerning  the  country  lying  in  and  about  Mr.  Speight's 
field  of  work. 

I  joined  Mr.  Speight's  party  in  Toronto  on  27th  June,  and  the  same  day  we  left  for  the 
north  by  way  of  North  Bay,  Mattawa  and  Jjake  Temiscaming.  After  leaving  the  steamer 
**  Meteor"  at  New  Liskeard,  we  went  on  board  the  Clyde,  a  small  steamboat,  which  took  us  and 
our  supplies  to  Wilson's  landing  at  the  **  first  chute"  on  the  Blanche  river.  This  is  in  the 
second  lot  in  the  fourth  concession  of  the  township  of  Evanturel.  From  there  we  proceeded 
up  the  Blanche  to  the  township  of  Eby,  where  we  were  engaged  till  4th  August.  Then  rain 
followed  for  two  days,  after  which  we  started  north  to  the  Abitibi.  The  Abitibi  was  reached 
on  4th  September.  The  following  day  we  started  for  home  by  way  of  the  Abitibi  lakes  and 
the  uscral  canoe  route  south  from  Abitibi  Post  over  the  height  of  land  to  lake  Temiscaming. 

Wilson's  Landing  to  Round  Lake. 

On  the  morning  of  1st  July  we  proceeded  up  the  Blanche  river  in  canoes.  About  twelve 
miles  itbove  Wilson's  landing  we  came  to  the  first  obstruction  to  navigation,  a  rapid  caused  by  a 
ridge  of  very  fine-grained  s;reenstone,  which  is  exposed  close  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  next 
ra])id,  200  yards  farther  on,  there  is  an  exposure  of  Huronian  diorite.  At  the  third  portage, 
300  yards  above  the  mouth  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Blanche,  there  is  a  fall  of  35  feet  (aneroid) 
over  coarse-grained  red  granite,  containing  many  small  stringers  of  (}uartz.  Between  this  fall 
and  Round  lake  there  are  twelve  portages,  the  last  of  which  furnishes  a  short  route  from  the 
river  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake. 

Having  crossed  this  lake  we  ascended  the  Blanche  about  200  yards,  when  we  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek  entering  from  the  west,  up  which  we  canoed  about  100  yards.  From 
here  we  portaged  westward  to  the  township  of  Eby,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  The 
trail  lay  mostly  through  wet  swampy  land,  supporting  a  thick  growth  of  Banksian  pine 
and  spruce.     Two  or  three  outcrops  of  reddish  granite  were  noticed  on  the  way. 

Round  Lake. 

Round  lake  is  a  pretty  body  of  clear,  deep  water.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  almost 
round,  l>eing  about  three  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  fed  by  the  Blanche  river,  which  enters  from 
the  north  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  western  arm  of  the  lake,  and  is  drained  by 
the  same  river  flowing  from  its  southwestern  angle. 

Both  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks  are  exposed  on  its  shores.  On  a  small  point  two 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blanche,  the  rock  is  diorite,  much  cut  up  by  small 
irregular  dikes  of  fine-grained,  reddish  granite.  Along  the  western  shore  the  rock  is  all  red 
granite,  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  hornblende,  but  on  a  point  just  northeast  of 
the  outlet,  there  is  a  breccia  made  up  chiefly  of  feldspar  fragments.  Opposite  this  on  the  south 
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shore  we  find  diorite  to  be  the  country  rock,  and  this  continuea  along  the  south  shore  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  is  associated  with  a  breccia  similar  to  that  just  mentioned. 
On  the  north  shore  there  are  several  small  rocky  points  separated  by  intervening  bays 
with  sandy  shores.  These  show  rocks  of  Laurentian  age,  namely,  granite  and  syenite,  both 
reddish  in  color  ;  the  syenite  is  to  be  seen  on  the  first  point  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blanche. 

The  Blanche  Above  Round  Lake. 

On  ascending  the  Blanche  we  find  it  flowing  between  clayey,  and  in  places,  swampy  banks. 
Rock  exposures  are  not  numerous ;  what  few  there  are,  are  of  reddish  syenite.  In  several 
places  the  stream  is  blocked  with  driftwood.  About  ten  miles  above  Round  lake  we  come  to 
the  foot  of  a  senes  of  rapids  over  Huronian  rocks  in  most  places  fine-grained  and  schistose. 
These  are  avoided  by  a  portage  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lont;  leading  northward  to  Lake 
Kapikokonaka 

This  lake  is  about  one  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide.  Near 
the  northern  end  there  is  an  island  with  high,  rocky  shores  which  gives  the  lake  ita  nsme.  The 
shores  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  the  lake  are  high  and  steep  ;  the  only  kind  of  rock  seen 
is  grayibh  greenstone.  To  the  northeast  the  shore  is  low  and  marshy,  and  here  a  sluggish 
stream  enters.  After  ascending  this  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  we  come  to  a  rapid  caused 
by  a  ridge  of  greenstone.  About  two  hundred  yards  farther  on  there  is  another  rapid  passed 
by  a  portage  of  four  chains  on  the  west  bank.  Here  is  seen  the  jasper  conglomerate,  cut  by 
a  band  of  dolomite,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  in  the  Summary  Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  for  1901,  p.  124. 

Above  this  rapid  is  a  sluggish  body  of  water  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards,  and  extending  almost  due  west  for  four  miles.  The  banks  at  the  east 
end  of  this  body  of  water,  are  low  and  wet,  but  to  the  west  they  gradually  rise  in  height.  The 
south  bank,  which  is  the  lower  of  the  two,  supports  a  second  growth  of  (pruce,  birch,  balsam, 
and  alders  :  the  north  bank  rises  more  abruptly  and  is  clothed  chiefly  with  Banksian  pine  and 
poplar,  along  with  spruce,  birch,  balsam,  and  a  few  ash.  To  the  north  low  hills  are  to  be  seen, 
on  which  the  prevailing  timber  appears  to  be  Banksian  pine  and  poplar.  There  are  a  few 
exposures  of  greenstone  to  be  seen  along  the  shores.  About  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the 
last  rapid  mentioned  consilomerate  carrying  small  jasper  pebbles  appears  on  the  side  of  a  biU 
about  seven  chains  inland  from  the  north  bank. 

Partridge-crop  Lake. 

At  its  western  end  this  body  of  water  narrows  to  a  stream  which  we  ssoend  in  a  northerly 
direction  for  three-tjuarters  of  a  mile  when  we  come  to  a  small  expanse  of  water  known  as 
Bineomodai  or  Partridge-crop  lake.  On  all  sides  of  this,  except  to  the  north,  where  it  is  swampy, 
there  are  low  hills  covered  with  Banksian  pine,  poplar  and  spruce. 

Leaving  this  lake  we  follow  the  stream  westward  for  fifteen  chains,  and  then  northward 
for  twenty- five  chains.  Here  the  stream  takes  an  abrupt  bend  and  the  direction  of  our  course, 
as  we  proceed  to  Kenogami  lake,  is  about  southwest.  At  several  points  along  the  shore  there 
are  exposures  of  diorite  carrying  pyrite.  One  such  exposure  is  seen  at  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  stream  ;  the  shore  here  rises  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water  level,  and  rough  and  rocky 
ground  extends  southward  for  thirty  chains  to  a  hill  about  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 

In  general  the  land  to  the  south  rises  rapidly  into  low  hills,  which  are  clothed  chiefly  with 
Banksian  pine,  poplar,  spruce  and  birch.  Along  the  north  bank  there  is  a  day  belt,  averaging 
twenty -five  chains  in  width,  thickly  timbere<l  with  poplar,  spruce  and  birch,  s^me  trees 
attaining  a  diameter  of  eight  inches.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  rise  of  ground,  the  hills  in  plaees 
reaching  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet.  The  rock  here  too  is  diorite  carrying  many  smsll 
disseminated  grains  of  pyrite.     North  of  this  ridge  the  land  drops  to  a  lower  level  for  adistanoe 
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of  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  it  again  rises  into  a  series  of  low  hills  stretching  northeast 
and  southwest.  The  depression  between  these  two  lines  of  hills  is  in  places  swampy,  but  is 
chiefly  an  area  of  low  rocky  ridges  and  sandy  soil,  supporting  small  Banksian  pine,  poplar  and 
birch. 

Lake  Kenogami. 

Lake  Kenogami  is  an  irregularly -shaped  body  of  water.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  three  miles,  and  from  northwest  to  southeast,  including  an  arm  stretching  to  the  north- 
west, about  ^ve  miles  :  its  width  from  north  to  south  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile.  In 
it  are  a  few  small  island^,  only  two  of  them,  however,  being  large  en  >ugh  to  deserve  mention. 

On  nearly  all  sides  the  shores  rise  into  low  hills.  To  the  north  and  east  the  timber  is  all 
second  growth,  but  to  the  west  and  for  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  south  shore  some  large 
spruce  and  poplar  are  seen.  A  few  red  pine  grow  on  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and 
on  a  ridge  about  thirty  chains  west  of  the  lake  there  are  some  scattered  white  pines.  The 
spruce  between  this  ridge  and  the  shore  often  attain  a  diameter  of  sixteen  inches. 

From  Kenogami  lake  we  endeavored  to  find  a  canoe  route  westward  to  the  south  branch  of 
the  Blanche  river.  An  Indian  trail  was  found  leading  inland,  but  this  had  apparently  not 
been  used  for  some  years,  for  it  soon  became  so  indistinct  that  we  were  unable  to  follow  it. 
This  having  been  abandoned,  we  tried  to  make  use  of  the  northern  liouadary  of  the  township 
adjoining  Eby  on  the  west,  run  in  1889  by  Mr.  Niven.  O.L.S.  This  attempt,  too,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, for  the  line  was  so  thickly  overgrown  with  small  brush  that  one  could  only  with  the 
f:reatest  difficulty  make  any  progress.  Accordingly,  as  our  base  of  supplies  lay  in  this  locality 
for  some  time,  we  made  a  rather  detailed  examinatic»n  of  the  township  of  Eby  and  the  country 
to  the  north  of  lake  Kenogami. 

GEOLOGY  OF  KENOGAMI  BASIN. 

Around  the  shores  of  lake  Kenogami  several  types  of  rocks  are  exposed.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  :  diorite,  diabase,  conglomerate,  and  greywack^.  Of  these,  diorite  is  the 
roost  common  ;  cons^lomerate  comes  next ;  and  lastly  we  have  diabase  and  greywacke.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  lake  is  a  rocky  point  (forming  parts  of  lots  6  and  7  in  the  sixth  concession  of 
the  township  of  Eby)  composed  chiefly  Of  conglomerate.  This  is  made  up  of  angular,  sub-ang- 
ular, and  rounded  fragments,  varying  in  diameter  from  an  inch  to  two  or  two-and-a-half  feet 
They  are  principally  reddish  granite,  reddish  quartzite,  diorite,  and  s^reenstone.  The  matrix 
has  a  brownish  color,  thus  giving  the  rock  a  reddish-brown  color  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
In  places  the  rock  is  very  coarse-grained,  but  it  shades  into  a  phase  so  fine-grained  that  the 
component  fragments  cannot  be  determined  with  the  naked  eye.  The  latter  variety,  examined 
microscopically,  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  small  fragments  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  some  angular, 
some  rounded,  set  in  a  matrix  of  still  finer  fragments.  Particles  of  pyrite,  biotite,  chlorite,  and 
slate  occur  in  smaller  amount.  Of  the  feldspars,  plagioclase  is  the  most  common,  orthoclase 
and  microcline  occur  sparingly,  the  latter  probably  as  an  alteration  product,  for  the  wavy 
extinction  of  the  plagioclase  shows  that  the  rock  is  highly  metamorphosed.  The  rock  may  be 
called  a  greywacke. 

Northward  from  this  point  we  find  fairly  level,  clayey,  and  swampy  land  for  twenty  chains. 
At  this  distance  we  encounter  a  ridge  of  brecciated  conglomerate  similar  to  that  exposed  on  the 
point.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  component  fragments  occurring  in  the  previously 
described  conglomerate,  we  here  see  fragments  of  jasper,  few  in  number  however.  This  ridge 
is  low— about  forty- five  feet  in  height — and  extends  east  and  west.  For  three  miles  farther 
north  there  is  a  succession  of  low  ridges,  showing  exposure  of  weathered  diorite,  which  usually 
.carries  many  small  disseminated  grains  of  pyrite.  These  ridges  are  rarely  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  between  thein  lie  narrow  strips  and  patches  of  sandy,  and  occasionally  swampy 
•oil.     The  timber  is  all  second  growth. 
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JASPER   CONGLOMERATE    WITH    IRON    ORE. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Liake  Kenogami  we  find  coarse-grained  diorite  exposed  on  a  couple 
of  points.  About  twenty  chains  inland  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Eby  we  come  across 
an  outcrop  of  conglomerate,  and  beyond  this  similar  ridges  extend  for  more  than  half  a  mile. 
This  is  very  much  like  the  conglomerate  described  l)efore.  It'carriesa  few  more  jasper  pebbles; 
and  I  also  noticed  one  pebble  measuring  2  inches  by  3  inches  which  was  composed  of  inter- 
banded  jasper  and  magnetite.  A  peculiar  featuie  was  the  occurrence  of  narrow  irregular  streaks 
of  hematite  from  one-quarter  to  one-ha]f  inch  in  thickness,  one  of  which  could  be  traced  along 
the  face  of  a  rock  for  a  distance  of  twelve  feet. 

One  mile  south  of  here,  and  a  few  chains  eastward  from  the  southeastern  arm  of  the  lake, 
is  a  very  badly  decomposed  serpentinous  rock  containing  an  abundance  of  small,  distinct 
crystals  of  pyrite.  The  surface  of  the  rock  weathers  rapidly,  forming  a  reddish,  iron-stained, 
cellular  crust  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  southeastern  arm  of  the  lake  there  is  an  exposure  of  a  very  tine- 
graine<],  s^rayish  rock,  resembling  trap.  It  is  composed  of  intergrown  plagioclase  and  h(»rn- 
blende,  the  former  partially  altered  to  saussurite.  The  hornblende  is  the  older.  About  three 
chains  southt  ast  from  here,  at  the  half-mile  post  between  lots  6  and  6  of  the  sixth  concession, 
there  is  a  magnetic  variation  of  90^  to  the  west.  The  only  rrx^k  exposed  in  the  vicinity  is 
diorite,  but  for  the  most  part  lock  exposures  are  obscured  by  a  covering  of  gravelly  soil.  Fifteen 
chains  to  the  westward  a  magnetic  variation  is  again  noticed.  The  behavior  of  the  needle  is 
very  erratic  over  a  cimsiderable  area.  The  greatest  variation  noticed  was  N  150®  E.  Scarcely 
any  rock  in  place  could  be  seen,  as  it  appeared  to  be  everywhere  concealed  beneath  a  coating 
of  soil,  only  one  small  exposure  being  found.  This  rock  is  very  fine-grained  and  hard,  and  its 
color  is  reddish.  A  thin  section  shows  the  rock  to  be  made  up  almost  wholly  of  feldspar  frag- 
ments, plagioclasc  predominating,  and  orthocla're  (  eing  present  in  small  amount  The  larger 
fragments  are  set  in  a  ground  mass  of  very  small  fragments,  most  of  which  are  plagiochise. 
Pyrite,  quartz  and  chlorite  arc  also  present.  That  the  rock  has  been  severely  metamorphosed 
is  shown  by  the  wavy  extinction  of  the  feldspar. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  southern  shore,  exposures  of  pyritous  diorite  are  frequent. 
On  one  point  projecting  to  the  north  the  rock  is  conglomerate.  At  the  west  end  of  the  lake 
there  is  clay  soil,  and  no  n  ck  is  exposed.  Having  followed  the  west  shore  for  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  we  pass  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  and  from  there  the  direction  of  our  course,  as  we 
follow  the  shore  line,  is  northeast.  The  shore  here  is  quite  rocky,  diorite  being  exposed  in 
m»  St  places.  On  one  point  there  is  an  area  of  coarsely  crystalline  diabase.  Having  followed 
this  ri'cky  shore  for  about  one  mile  we  come  to  a  narrows,  beyond  which  an  arm  of  the  lake 
stretches  to  the  northwest.     Of  this  arm  we  shall  s(>eak  later. 

TOWNSHIP    OF    EBY. 

That  (Virt  of  the  township  of  Eby  lying  eastward  of  lake  Kenogami  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  n>cky  ridges  separated  by  swampy  tracts  ;  but  there  are  a  few  small  areas  of  muskeg 
and  gravelly  clay  soil.  The  swami>s  supjvrt  a  dense  growth  of  bushy  spruce  and  black  alderr>, 
and  occasionally  a  few  cedar.  Exp«.i«ures  of  weathered  diorite  are  plentiful  on  the  ridges  and 
hills.  The  s1o|h»s  of  these  ridges,  and  many  of  their  small  depressions,  are  occupied  by  sandy 
and  gravelly  depi^sits  of  glacial  origin.  The  highest  elevations — amounting  to  about  seventy- 
five  feet— lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  lietween  the  fifth  and  sixth  concessions.  On  the  higher 
T^rts  of  the  river,  where  soil  is  scarce,  there  is  only  Banksian  pine,  while  on  the  slopes  we  find 
'  -'^riice.  (>n  lot  4  of  the  sixth  oonoession  there  are  a  few  white  pine,  and 
^•«^*»  lar>:e  spruce  nuvisuriu};  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  only  indieation  of  economic  mineral  in  this  locality  was  noticed  along  the  line  bet^e^n 
lots  4  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  concessions.  About  twenty  chains  east  of  the  western  boundary 
of  these  lots  a  low  ridge  of  diorite  crosses  the  line.  In  this  there  is  a  small  vein  of  quartz 
from  four  to  six  inches  wide,  which  carries  particles  of  galena  ;  pyrite  and  hematite  are  also 
present,  but  in  very  small  amount.  Owing  to  a  covering  of  soil  this  vein  could  be  traced  only 
for  a  short  distance. 

From  ten  to  sixty  chains  south  of  lake  Kenogami  lies  a  range  of  low  hills  (connecting  with 
the  ridges  to  the  east  near  the  line  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  concessions)  which  forms 
a  watershed,  turning  all  the  waters  falling  on  its  southern  side  into  a  small  stream  which  joins 
the  Blanche  just  below  the  outlet  of  Round  lake.  At  various  places  along  this  ridge  rock 
exposures  are  seen,  more  particularly  on  lots  5,  6  and  7  of  the  fifth  concession.  The  rock 
exposed  is,  in  every  case,  diorite,  usually  dark,  greenish -black  in  color,  and  rather  coarse- 
grained.    One  occurrence  shows  particles  of  calcite,  formed  no  doubt  by  weathering. 

A    SWAMPY   SECTION. 

South  of  this  ridge,  and  lying  in  lots  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  concessions,  is  a 
large  area  of  wet  swamp  supporting  only  black  alders,  bushy  spruce  and  willows.  This  varies 
in  width  from  one  mile  to  one  and  a  quarter,  and  its  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  is  two 
miles.  Below  the  water  and  black  muck  there  is  a  clay  bottom,  so  that  with  proper  drainage 
this  area  might  be  reclaimed.  At  the  southeastern  end,  in  lot  5  of  the  fourth  concession,  it 
changes  gradually  into  a  muskeg,  which  is  drained  by  a  stream  about  six  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
deep,  flowing  towards  the  southwest.  The  stream  continues  flowing  in  this*direction  until  it 
reaches  the  northern  end  of  lot  6  in  the  third  concession,  where  it  turnsjand  flows  south  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  after  which  it  proceeds  southwest,  finally  joining  a  larger  stream  in  lot 
7  in  the  second  concession. 

In  the  southern  end  of  lot  6  in  the  fourth  concession  we  find  that  the  stream  has  clay  banks, 
which  extend  back  for  about  half  a  mile  and  support  a  thick  growth  of  spruce  from  three  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  strip  of  ground  is  almost  perfectly  level,  and*as  the  impervious 
clays  prevent  the  water  draining  away  a  thick  growth  of  moss  is  promoted^and^the  ground  is 
everywhere  damp. 

Along  the  larger  stream  which  enters  Eby  from  the  west,  there  is  a  similar  strip  of  clay 
land  extending  near  to  the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  In  that  vicinity  there?  is  a  gradual 
change  to  muskeg,  which  occupies  the  larger  part  of  lots  7  and  8  in  the  second f concession,  and 
lots  5,  6,  7  and  8  in  the  first  concession.  This  muskeg  is  everywhere  wet,  and{it  supports  only 
small  bushy  spruce.  It  is  skirted  on  both  east  and  west  by  a  wet  swamp  withjblack  muck  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep  over  a  clay  bottom.  In  these'swamps  we  find  spruce  three  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  dry  tamarac. 

SANDY    PLAINS    AND    ROCKY    RIDGES. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  swamp,  in  lots  3,  4  and  5  of  the  second  and  third  concessions,  there 
is  an  extensive  area  of  white  sand  which  supports  nothing  but  Banksian  pine^and  birch.  This 
timber  is  mobtly  small,  but  a  few  of  the  pine  attain  a  diameter  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  In 
the  northern  part  of  lots  3  and- 4  of  the  third  concession  the  surface  becomes  rougher,  and  many 
small  ridges  outcrop,  all  showing  exposures  of  weathered  diorite  carrying  pyrite.  This  rocky 
area  extends  northeastward,  across  lots  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  the  fourth  concession,  to  the  township 
of  Otto.  The  sandy  area  mentioned  above  rises  towards  the  east  and  gives  place  to  a  number 
of  slight  elevations  in  lots  2  of  the  second  and  third  concessions. 

This  ridge  drops  abruptly  into  a  swamp  which  extends  eastward  beyond  the  boundary  for 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  southward  to  within  a  few  chains  of  the  southem^boundary  of 
12  m. 
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£by.  In  the  swamp  spruce  prevails,  while  cedar  is  present  in  small  amount.  On  the  ridge  to 
the  west  of  it  there  is  a  thick  ^owth  of  small  Banksian  pine,  spruce,  birch  and  poplar.  A 
small  clump  of  white  pine  is  seen  in  the  northern  half  of  lot  4  of  the  third  concession. 

CONTACT   OF   LAURENTIAN   AND    HURONIAN   ROCKS. 

The  rock  exposed  on  the  ridges  is  almost  exclusively  diorite.  One  exception  was  noticed  ; 
along  the  line  between  lots  1  and  2  of  the  second  and  third  concessions  there  is  a  fine-grained 
reddish  granite  in  association  with  a  rock  made  up  almost  wholly  of  fragments  of  reddish  feld- 
spar. Another  granitic  outcrop  is  seen  in  the  township  of  Otto  about  thirty  chains  from  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Eby.  About  twelve  chains  west  of  this  comer  is  a  ridge,  which,  although 
made  up  largely  of  pyritous  diorite,  has  an  exposure  of  reddish  granite  on  its  northeast  side. 
There  is  evidently  a  contact  between  rocks  of  Laurentian  and  Huronian  age  in  this  vicinity, 
but  it  is  concealed  by  a  covering  of  soil. 

The  creek  mentioned  some  time  before  leaves  the  township  of  Eby  at  the  southern  end  of 
lot  6  in  the  first  concession.  Westward  from  this  we  find  muskeg  and  swamp  for  two  or  two 
and  a  half  miles,  supportmg  small  spruce,  balsam  and  alders.  Here  and  there  are  small 
patches  of  clayey  and  sandy  land. 

In  the  southern  part  of  lot  11  of  the  first  concession,  a  hill  rises  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  (aneroid)  above  the  swamp  level.  On  the  north  and  east  this  hill  has 
a  steep  front,  but  to  the  south  and  west  it  is  connected  with  other  hills.  The  northern  part  is 
made  up  of  a  coarsely  crystalline,  reddish,  hornblende  granite.  Elsewhere  on  the  hill  the  rock 
exposed  is  a  hornblende  schist  which  cleaves  readily.  The  contact  between  the  two  is  quite 
distinct,  and  the  schist  has  the  appearance  in  places  of  being  baked.  The  strike  of  the  schist 
is  N  70^  E,  and  through  it  are  scattered  small  irregular  stringers  of  quart?. 

West  of  this  hill,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  small  depression  is  a  hill  composed  of  horn- 
blende schist,  which  attains  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  To  the  west  there 
is  a  narrow  depression  occupied  by  a  lake  half  a  mile  long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  whose 
waters  are  held  back  by  a  beaver  dam  across  a  narrow  gorge  at  its  northeastern  extremity.  Not 
far  west  of  this  dam  an  almost  horizontal  dike  of  granite  is  seen,  cutting  through  diorite. 
Northward  from  the  lake  are  a  couple  of  hills  sixty  feet  in  height,  composed  of  a  dark  diorite, 
in  which  are  scattered  stringers  of  quartz.  North  of  the  second  hill  lies  a  low  depression  filled 
with  a  dense  growth  of  small  spruce,  Banksian  pine,  birch  and  alders,  which  separates  it  from 
a  hill  composed  of  reddish,  hornblende  granite.  From  this  granite  hill  exposures  of  reddish 
granite  could  be  seen  for  four  or  five  miles  to  the  west.  The  contact  between  this  granite  and 
the  Huronian  is  concealed  by  a  covering  of  soil. 

Ciranite  outcrops  continue  for  about  a  mile  northward,  where  the  ground  again  reaches 
swamp  level.  Outliers  of  this  area  of  Laurentian  rocks  are  found  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  the 
northeast ;  these  appear  as  fi;ranite  ridges  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  swamp  level,  and  were 
noticed  in  the  northern  part  of  lot  11  in  the  first  concession,  in  lot  10,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  lot  9  in  the  second  concession.  In  the  last  mentioned  place  granite  and  diorite  are 
exposed  in  proximity. 

In  lots  8  and  9  of  the  third  and  fourth  concessions  the  land  emerges  from  the  general 
low  level,  and  we  find  rising  slopes  of  gravelly  and  clayey  soil.  In  several  places  ridges  attain 
to  a  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet.  These,  as  usual,  show  exposures  of  diorite  carrying 
pyrke.  On  this  higher  land  poplar  and  balm  of  gilead  are  plentiful,  and  reach  a  diameter  of 
eight  c»r  ten  inches.  Birch,  Banksian  pine,  and  spruce  also  occur,  and  a  few  white  pine  were 
noticed  in  the  northern  part  of  lot  9  in  the  third  concession. 
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CLAY   LAND    AND    MUSKEG. 

Tho  greater  part  of  lots  10,  11  and  12  of  the  third  concesaion  is  composed  of  flat  clay  land 
covered  with  a  coating  of  moss,  and  supporting  spruce  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
This  clay  land  extends  north  and  embraces  part  of  the  corresponding  lots  in  the  4th  concession. 
It  is  separated  by  a  series  of  low  diorite  ridges  from  a  muskeg  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
to  the  6th  concession,  and  westward  from  lot  9  in  the  5th  concession  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  township.  This  muskeg  is  a  large  peat  bog  varying  in  depth  from  three  and  four  feet 
along  the  edges  to  six  and  seven  feet  elsewhere.  To  the  north  there  is  a  swamp  about  twenty 
chains  wide  in  which  the  chief  timber  is  spruce  and  cedar.  This  is  separated  from  lake 
Kenogami  by  a  narrow  strip  of  rising  gravelly  soil  supporting  spruce,  poplar,  birch  and  balm  of 
gilead.     A  few  outcrops  show  the  rock  in  place  to  be  diorite. 

MINERAL   INDICATIONS    IN    EBY. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  rocks  of  both  Laurentian  and  Huronian  age 
are  found  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  lake  Kenogami.  The  locality  of  the  contact  between 
these  rocks  ought  to  be  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  mineral  deposits.  In  addition,  in  the 
areas  of  Huronian  rocks  we  have  several  outcrops  of  conglomerate,  containing  in  places  jasper 
pebbles,  which  is  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  iron  ores.  The  extensive  magnetic  variation 
noticed  in  some  places  would  seem  to  point  to  the  occurrence  of  bodies  of  magnetite. 
'  Owfng  to  the  fact  that  the  rock  outcrops  are  as  a  rule  isolated,  being  separated  by  inter- 
vening areas  of  clay,  sand,  swamp  or  muskeg,  little  detailed  work  could  be  done  on  them,  and 
their  relation  to  one  another  could  not  be  carefully  worked  out.  A  few  quartz  veins  were 
noticed  cutting  dioritic  rocks.  These  were  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  wide.  A 
sample  of  one  of  them  from  the  northern  end  of  lot  3  in  the  3rd  concession  was  assayed  for 
gold  and  silver,  but  was  found  to  contain  neither:  Speaking  of  the  whole  area,  however,  it  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  worth  prospecting. 

The  larger  part  of  the  township  of  Eby  is  swamp  and  muskeg,  the  latter  usually  having  a 
clay  bottom.  None  of  this  is  now  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  as  it  is  too  wet.  However,  if  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  drainage  were  employed,  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  good  land  ought 
to  be  available,  for  the  clay  usually  contains  enough  sand  to  make  it  easily  workable. 

Of  good  timber  there  is  a  scarcity.  This  country  was  burned  over  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  timber  is  all  second  growth,  with  the  exception  of  small  areas  which 
escaped  the  tire.  Such  areas  occur  along  the  south  and  west  shores  of  lake  Kenogami,  and 
another  is  seen  in  lots  4  and  5  in  the  third  concession  where  there  are  a  few  large  white  pine, 
balsam,  and  spruce.  The  second  growth  timber  embraces  spruce,  Banksian  pine,  poplar,  white 
birch,  balm  of  gilead,  balsam,  black  alder,  soft  maple,  yellow  birch,  etc.  These  would  be  use- 
ful only  for  fire- wood. 

NORTHWEST   ARM    OF    LAKE    KENOGAMI. 

Mr.  Speight  having  completed  the  survty  of  the  township  of  Eby,  commenced  work  on  the 
the  tie-line  to  be  run  north  to  the  Abitibi  river.  Accordingly  we  left  our  camp  on  lake 
Kenogami,  and  proceeded  northward.  We  have  previously  mentioned  that  the  lake  has 
an  extension  to  the  northwest  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrows.  Passing  through  this 
narrows  we  find  a  body  of  water  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Near  the 
centre  lies  a  large  island.  The  shores  to  the  north,  easb,  and  south  are  high  and  rocky,  and 
prove  on  examination  to  be  dioritic.  The  timber  seen  on  these  hilis  is  Banksian  pine  and 
poplar. 
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At  the  northwestern  end  the  west  shore  is  qaite  low.  Going  inland  here  for  a  distance  of 
three  chains  we  find  a  small  lake  twelve  chains  broad  and  fifty  chains  long  lying  almost  parallel 
to  the  first  mile  of  the  tie-line,  from  which  it  is  about  ten  chains  distant.  This  is  emptied  at 
its  southern  end  by  a  small  creek,  in  all  probability  the  one  entering  the  western  end  of  lake 
Kenogami.  To  the  west  of  the  lake  the  land  rises  steeply,  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  chains  the 
height  is  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet.  From  this  hill  we  can  see  that  the  country  for 
several  miles  to  the  east  is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  is  timbered  almost  wholly  with  Bankaian  pine 
and  poplar.  To  the  northwest  a  much  higher  hill  is  seen.  Returning  to  lake  Kenogami,  we 
proceed  about  fifteen  chains  northward  to  the  end  of  this  expansion  of  the  lake.  Beyond  the 
narrows  here — about  hve  chains  wide — we  find  another  expanse  of  water  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  This  is  fed  at  its  northwestern  angle  by  the  Blanche  river, 
which  here  enters  as  a  shallow  stream,  the  mouth  being  alm<>st  hidden  in  marsh.  The  tie-line 
cats  across  the  head  of  this  expanse,  and  the  second  mile-postns  only  a  few  chains  distant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

OUTCROPS    OF   CONGLOMERATE. 

On  the  west  shore  we  find  a  sloping  strip  of  clay  land  about  five  chains  wide  on  which  is  a 
thick  growth  of  white  poplar  and  white  birch.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  narrow  strip  of  gravelly 
soil,  beyond  which  is  a  fiat-topped  ledge  of  fine-grained  conglomerate  about  four  chains  in  width. 
West  of  this  for  ten  chains  lies  a  swamp  with  a  dense  growth  of  small  bushy  spruce  and  alders, 
and  occasionally  a  few  large  spruce.  Beyond  the  swamp  the  land  begins  to  rise  ste€ft)ly,  and 
on  it  we  find  an  abundance  of  small  white  birch  and  black  cherry,  along  with  a  thick  under- 
brush of  soft  maple.  In  making  the  ascent  we  meet  three  almost  perpendicular  faces  of  rock, 
between  which  there  are  steep  slopes.  The  last  of  these  waUs  of  rock  is  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  extends  about  twenty  chains  in  a  direction  N  20**  E.  The  rock  is  principally  elate  with 
dip  about  vertical.  In  some  places  conglomerate  is  seen.  This  shades  into  a  fine-grained 
brownish  rock  similar  to  that  occurring  in  association  with  the  conglomerate  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  KenogamL  It  may  be  called  gray wacke.  This  hill  attains  its  greatest  height,  two 
hundred  feet,  at  its  southern  end  where  it  presents  a  steep  front.  Towards  the  north  and 
northwest  it  slopes  gradually  into  a  range  of  lower  hills.  To  the  southwest  and  west  lies  a 
valley  about  three  miles  wide,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  low-lying  belt  crossing  the 
township  of  Eby.  Beyond  this  is  a  ridge  timbered  chiefly  with  Banksian  pine,  and  rising  in 
height  towards  the  north. 

The  Blanche  above  Lake  Kenogaml 

Ascending  the  Blanche,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep,  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  tributarv  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake.  We  canoed  up  this  creek  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  for  about  half  a  mile.  No  exposures  of  rock  were  seen.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  were  clay  banks  on  which  white  birch  and  poplar  grew  plentifully. 
Farther  up  the  soil  becomes  sandy,  and  here  Banksian  pine  predominates. 

Returning  to  the  Blanche  we  continued  up  stream,  going  about  north,  the  river  flowing  be- 
tween clay  banks.  Close  to  the  river  there  is  a  dense  gn>wth  of  black  alders,  but  back  of  this 
we  find  spruce,  Banksian  pine,  birch,  etc  About  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  lake  we  land- 
ed on  the  west  bank  and  went  inland.  We  found  the  clay  belt  to  extend  about  ten  chains 
when  we  came  to  a  hill,  one  hundred  feet  high  (anen>id),  ci>mpased  of  slate  and  conglomerate. 
To  the  west  of  this  hill  lay  a  marsh:  to  the  east,  acn^ss  the  river,  hills  appeared  not  very  far 
away,  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  sirip  of  clay  land  along  the  river  has  not  anywhere  a  very 
great  width. 
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About  hiUf  a  mile  farther  up  stream  a  creek  enters  from  the  east.  This  can  be  ascended 
by  canoe  for  about  ten  chains.  Ab^ut  ten  chains  farther  on  there  is  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet,  above 
which  is  the  arm  of  the  lake  drained  by  this  creek.  The  length  of  the  lake  from  east  to  west 
is  forty  chains,  and  its  greatest  width  is  fifteen  chains.  At  a  distance  of  ten  chains  from  the 
western  end  it  narrows  to  a  width  of  two  chains,  and  about  fifteen  chains  farther  to  the  east 
there  is  another  narrows,  six  chains  wide.  On  the  south  the  shores  are  high  acd  rocky,  and 
are  clothed  with  Banksian  pine  and  poplar.  To  the  east  there  is  low  level  land  beyond  wl^ich 
hills  appear  in  the  distance.  Northward  the  country  is  fairly  level  and  there  we  find  poplar, 
birch,  and  balm  of  gilead.  The  rock  outcrops  are  all  diorite,  and  similar  rock  was  seen  on  the 
tie-line  both  north  and  south  of  the  lake.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  lake  there  is  an  exposure 
of  diorite  showing  glacial  striae  N  IS"*  W. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  stream  draining  the  lake  the  Blanche  becomes  narrower  and  shal- 
lower, and  its  current  more  rapid.  The  general  direction  of  the  stream  is  still  north  and  south 
but  it  is  very  crooked.  The  clay  belt  along  the  banks  almost  disappears,  and  sandy  areas  and 
low  rocky  hills  come  almost  to  the  water's  edge. 

OUTCROPPINGS    OF   SLATE   AND    DIORITE. 

About  one  mile  and  a  quarter  due  north  of  the  small  creek  last  ascended  there  is  a  small 
rapid  where  the  stream  flows  over  a  flat  slate  rock  dipping  to  the  south  ;  eastward  from  this 
near  the  tie-line  another  outcrop  of  slate  occurs.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  north  there  is  an 
outcrop  of  diorite  showing  glacial  striae  N  12"  W.  This  is  followed  by  similar  outcrops,  and 
ten  chains  farther  on  there  is  a  fall  of  five  feet  over  an  outcrop  of  diorite.  This  tall  is  passed 
by  a  portage  of  one  chain  on  the  east  bank. 

One  mile  above  this  fall  we  come  to  lake  Sucker.  This  is  about  fifty  chains  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  thirty  chains  broad.  Around  its  shores  are  several  exposures  of 
diorite.  To  the  west,  twenty  chains  away,  are  two  hills  showing  exposures  of  conglomerate, 
and,  in  places,  schistose  diorite  carrying  small  segregations  of  quartz,  and  small  particles  of 
calcite.  The  timber  to  be  seen  around  here  is  all  second  growth,  similar  to  that  along  the  bai;iks 
of  the  stream  ;  the  varieties  present  are  Banksian  pine,  spruce,  poplar,  birch,  balsam,  balm  of 
gilead,  etc. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  chains  above  lake  Sucker  we  come  to  a  rapid  with  a  fall  of  five  feet 
over  schistose  diorite.  This  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  two  chains  on  the  north  bank.  The  river 
here  takes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  east,  and  following  it  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  we  reach  lake 
Sesekinaka,  having  skirted  the  southern  flank  of  the  height  of  land  on  the  way. 

Lake  Sesekinaka  is  about  three  miles  long.  It  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles  broad, 
tapering  to  both  north  and  south.  In  it  are  many  islands,  which  lie  close  to  one  another, 
hence  the  name  of  the  lake,  Sesekinaka,  meaning  ''islands  clustered  together."  Rock  expos, 
ures  are  plentiful :  diorite,  diabase,  and  slate  are  seen.  On  all  sides  are  low  rolling  hills 
covered  chiefly  with  spruce,  birch,  and  poplar. 

Lake  Sesekinaka  to  Lake  Anikojiga.mi. 

Our  course  across  this  lake  lay  to  the  southeast  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  when  we  came  to 
the  month  of  a  creek  entering  from  the  east,  up  which  we  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  forty 
chains,  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  series  of  rapids  over  boulders  and  pebbles.  These  are 
avoided  by  a  portage  of  fifteen  chains  on  the  north  bank,  which  leads  over  a  strip  of  good  clay 
land.  Soil  of  a  similar  nature  is  seen  along  both  banks  of  the  stream  all  the  way  from  lake 
Sesekinaka  to  this  point. 

From  the  head  of  this  portage  we  continued  up  stream  from  one  and  a  half  mUes 
till  we  came  to  a  rapid  with  a  fall  of  twelve  feet.      The  stream  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  wide 
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and  from  tiro  to  three  feet  deep.  Id  seTeral  plmcei  it  is  too  sludlow  to  float  a  canoe.  Several 
exposures  of  f|[reenstone  are  seen  along  the  banks  on  whkh  grow  Banksian  pine,  spmce  and 
birch.  The  rapid  is  avoided  by  a  portage  of  four  chains  on  the  north  bank.  This  brings  ua 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  lake  east  of  lake  Sesekinaka. 

This  is  a  small  lake,  twenty-five  chains  long  from  north  to  south  and  fifteen  chains  broad 
across  its  southern  end.  Fine-grained  greenstone  is  exposed  in  several  places  on  its  rocky 
shores.  Our  course  across  this  lake  lay  due  east  to  a  narrows  thirty  feet  wide  connecting  with 
another  lake.    Through  this  there  is  a  swift  flow  of  water  with  a  fall  of  six  inches. 

Passing  through  this  narrows  we  go  N  ISd**  £  ten  chains  ;  next  N  160*  E  fifty  chairs, 
which  brings  us  to  a  narrows,  beyond  which  is  another  part  of  the  lake  fifty  chains  loim  from 
north  to  south  and  twenty-five  chains  wide.  Frnm  the  narrows  we  go  due  east  twenty-five  chains 
to  the  east  shore.  Each  part  of  the  lake  just  crossed  is  fed  by  a  creek  entering  from  the  north, 
where  the  country  appears  swampy.  To  the  south,  east  and  west  it  is  hilly.  Alon^  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake  near  the  north  end  there  is  an  exposure  of  granite.  Elsewhere  ijjeenstone  is 
seen. 

From  this  lake  a  portage  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles  leads  east  over  a  high  hill  to  another 
lake,  the  third  east  of  Sesekinaka.  Along  this  portage  reddish  hornblende  granite  outcrops  in 
a  few  places.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  clay,  supporting  spruce,  Banksian  pine,  poplar,  birch  and 
balsam.  These  are  all  large,  many  of  them  having  a  diamater  of  twenty  inches.  There  is  also 
here  a  dense  growth  of  small. soft  maple.  This  area  evidently  escaped  the  fire  which  passed 
over  this  region  thirty  years  ago. 

The  lake  to  which  this  portage  brings  us  extends  forty  chains  east  and  west,  and  twenty- 
five  chains  north  and  south.  It  contains  many  small  islands.  The  country  to  the  south  and 
west  is  hilly  ;  to  the  north  low  and  swampy.  Exposures  of  reddish  hornblende  granite  occur 
on  the  east  and  west  shores,  and  on  the  islands.  Our  course  across  this  lake  was  about 
N80^  E. 

A  portage  of  thirty  chains,  S  60"  E,  leads  to  the  fourth  lake  east  of  Sesekinaka.  The 
land  along  this  portage  is  comparatively  level  and  supports  large  spruce,  poplar,  Banksian  pine 
and  balsam.  The  lake  now  reached  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  extending  N  50^  E 
twenty-tive  chains,  and  the  second  extending  N  40**  E  thirty-five  chains.  We  travel  south- 
easterly across  the  first  jwirt  to  a  narrows  which  connects  it  with  the  larger  part.  On  the  west 
shore  there  are  exposures  of  reddish  hornblende  granite  showing  glacial  striae  N  12^  W.  *  At 
the  narrows  we  find  the  granite  in  association  with  greenstone,  the  latter  being  cut  by 
small  irregular  granite  dikes.     To  the  east  about  ten  chains  distant  are  some  high  hills. 

A  small  "Stream  enters  this  lake  at  its  northeastern  end,  which  is  two  chains  long  and  has 
a  fall  of  two  feet.  It  diains  a  small  lake  measuring  tive  chains  from  north  to  south.  Several 
exjH>sures  of  diorite  are  seen  along  its  shores. 

Anikojigami  Lake. 

From  a  narrow  l»ay  at  the  south  end  of  this  little  lake,  a  portage  leads  thirty  chains  south- 
easterly to  lake  Anikojigami.  The  portage  passes  over  a  hill  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  height.  The  soil  is  gravelly  and  sandy.  Small  second  growth  Banksian  pine,  poplar  and  birch 
are  plentiful.  A  few  exposures  of  diorite,  somewhat  schistose  in  nature,  were  noticed  here. 

'^Anikojigami  lake,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  ci^llection  of  lakes  joined  together  by  narrow 
passages.     It  is  more  than  eight  miles  long,  with  narrow  winding  arms.''^  To  the  north,  south, 
and  etist  are  smaller  lakes  which  empty  into  it.     The  outlet  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
piunt  where  the  portage  fn.»m  the  west  reaches  the  lake.     From  here  a  stieam  flows  south 
which  joins  the  Blanche  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fiist  portage  east  of  lake  Kenogami. 

•  Sum.  Kep.  Ctn^l.  Sur,  1901,  p.  135.       — ^ 
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The  shores  of  the  lake  are  usually  high  and  rocky.  They  show  exposures  of  diorite,  in 
places  coarsely  crystalline,  but  more  usually  schistose,  in  which  case  it  carries  stringers  of 
quartz.  On  the  west  side  of  the  narrows,  which  are  ten  chains  northeast  from  the  end  of  the 
portage,  there  is  a  reddish  dike  cutting  the  greenstone.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
strikes  east  and  west.  Feldspar  fragments  can  be  distinguished  in  it  by  the  naked  eye.  These 
are  set  in  a  crypto-crystalline  ground-mass.  A,  thin  section  shows  that  the  feldspar^occurs  in 
crystals  as  well  as  in  fragments  ;  both  plagioclase  and  microcline  are  present.  In  addition  to 
the  feldspar  there  are  many  small  fragments  of  hornblende.  The  ground-mass  is  found  to  be 
made  up  chiefly  of  minute  fragments  of  feldspar.  About  one  mile  southeast  from  here  a  large 
granite  boulder  was  observed,  which  probably  indicates  an  outcrop  of  granite  to  the  north. 
Glacial  striae  were  observed  in  several  places.  Their  direction  was  N  30**  W,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  compass  was  here  afifected  by  some  local  attraction,  for  all  the  otbet  striae  observed 
during  the  summer  were  N  12<»  to  15**  W.  On  the  hills  surrounding  the  lake  there  is  a 
stunted  growth  of  poplar,  birch,  Banksian  pine,  etc.  Some  ash  were  noticed  in  a  couple  of 
places  along  the  south  shore. 

• 

From  the  Blanche  to  the  White  Clay. 

From  lake  Anikojigami  we  returned  to  the  height  of  land  |)ortage  before  mentioned. 
This  leads  north  from  the  Blanche  river  to  the  head  waters  of  the  White  Clay  river.  The 
portage,  which  is  forty  chains  long,  passes  over  almost  perfectly  level  swampy  and  sandy  land  to 
^  small  pond  three  chains  long  and  two  chains  broad.  Having  crossed  this  another  portage, 
ten  chains  in  length,  is  necessary  to  reach  the  next  pond  which  is  about  the  same  size.  This 
is  drained  from  its  northern  end  by  a  small  creek  too  shallow  to  float  a  canoe.  Consequently 
a  portage  is  made  along  the  west  bank  of  this  creek  for  a  distance  of  twenty  chains. 

No  rock  exposures  are  seen  between  the  Blanche  river  and  the  last-mentioned  portage. 
Here  several  outcrops  of  diorite  are  visible,  and  also  one  of  red  granite  ;  the  relation  of  this  to 
the  diorite  could  not  be  determined,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  sandy  soil.  Scrubby  Banksian 
pine  and  spruce  prevail  in  this  locality. 

The  creek  whete  the  portage  reaches  it  is  still  shallow  ;  it  here  flows  through  a  muskeg. 
After  poling  down  it  for  flfty  chains  we  reach  a  small  lake-like  expansion,  where  the  water  is 
slightly  deeper.  At  the  northwestern  angle  a  stream  enters,  which  drains  Swan  and  (}ull  lakes. 
From  the  northeast  coiner  the  White  Clay  river  flows  northward  to  Kekekwabik  lake. 

SWAN  AND  GULL  LAKES. 

We  proceeded  up  stream  to  Swan  lake  half  a  mile  distant.  Along  the  stream  a  few 
exposures  of  diorite  were  noticed.  On  the  east  bank  there  are  some  large  spruce,  but  to  the 
west  the  timber  is  all  small.  Swan  lake  extends  seventy-five  chains  N  60°  W.  Its  width  is 
twenty-five  chains.  The  lake  is  shallow  and  weedy.  To  the  northeast  there  is  a  small  clump 
of  white  pine. 

We  travelled  in  a  direction  N  30**  W  across  this  lake  to  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  which 
for  a  few  chains  above  its  mouth  winds  about,  but  after  that  the  direction  of  its  course  for  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  is  north  and  south.  Here  it  turns  to  the  west,  crossing  the  meridian -line 
at  eleven  miles  thirty  chains  north  of  the  township  of  Eby.  Just  south  of  the  stream  the 
line  passes  over  a  hill  of  reddish  conglomerate  forty  feet  high  (aneroid).  Thirty  chains  farther 
south  there  is  another  hill  fifty  feet  high,  showing  exposures  of  slate.  To  the  north  and  north- 
west low  swampy  land  extends  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  beyond  which  is  higher  ground 
clothed  with  Banksian  pine.  To  the  northwest  a  reddish  brown  hill  appears  btjfoxid  tlii 
swamp.  '  ■*^" 
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.  Twenty-five  chains  northwest  of  where  the  line  crosses  the  stream  we  oome  to  Gull  lake. 
The  stream  up  to  this  point  varies  in  width  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  and  in  depth  from  two  to 
six  feet.     In  many  places  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  filled  with  rounded  greenstone  boulders. 

QuU  lake  measures  seventy  chains  from  east  to  west.  Its  width  at  the  western  end  is 
sixty  chains,  and  at  the  eastern  end  twenty-five  chains.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  and  near 
the  southeastern  shore  there  are  small  rocky  islets  showing  exposures  of  diorite  of  Huronian 
age.  These  show  glacial  striae  N  15^  W.  The  southeast  shore  is  composed  of  gravelly  clay 
on  which  grow  large  birch  and  balsam.  On  all  other  sides  there  is  low  swampy  land.  These 
wet  swampy  areas  are  drained  by  small  creeks  entering  at  the  northwest,  northeast  and  south- 
west angles  of  the  lake. 

MALLOCH  AND  BUTLER  LAKES. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Gull  lake  we  come  to  a  large  tract  of  sandy  soil  with  Bank- 
sian  pine  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  sandy  area  there  are  two  lakes 
draining  northeast  into  the  Black  river.  The  first  of  these,  Malloch  lake,  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Gull  lAe  and  lies  parallel  to  the  sixteenth  mile  of  the  meridian  line.  It  is  a 
pretty  body  of  beautifully  clear  water,  surrounded  by  high  sandy  shores  covered  with  Banksian 
pine.  It  is  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  ten  chains  broad.  Near  the  southern 
end  there  is  a  bay  on  the  west  ten  chains  long  by  seven  chains  broad.  Five  chains  south  of 
this  there  is  a  pond  six  chains  long,  beyond  which  is  a  smaller  one  throe  chains  long.  There 
is  not  a  rock  exposure  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this  vicinity.  A  few  pebbles  of  quartz,  granite, 
greenstone,  etc.,  are  mixed  with  the  sand  on  the  shore. 

Proceeding  to  the  northerly  end  of  this  lake  we  find  it  empties  by  a  shallow  stream — 
blocked  by  several  beaver  dams — into  a  larger  lake  six  chains  to  the  north,  named  Butler  lake. 
This  lake  is  a  mile  and  thirty  chains  long  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty  chains  broad.  The 
water  here,  too,  is  beautifully  clear.  The  shores  are  sandy  and  support  Banksian  pine  along 
with  some  birch  and  spruce.  On  the  eastern  shore,  and  on  a  hill  to  the  west,  there  are 
exposures  of  reddish  conglomerate.  The  lake  is  emptied  by  a  shallow  stream  flowing  to  the 
northeast.  From  the  head  of  a  bay  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  a  portage  leads  north  for 
one  mile  and  three-quarters  to  a  beaver  pond,  five  chains  in  diameter.  This  is  drained  by  a  small 
stream,  sixty  chains  in  length,  flowing  northeast  to  the  Black  river.  A  portage  leads  from  the 
beaver  pond  along  the  bank  of  this  stream  to  the  last-named  river,  which  it  reaches  about  fifty 
chains  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kawanaska  river. 

KEKEKWABIK     LAKE. 

The  canoe  route  from  Gull  lake  to  the  Black  river  is  by  way  of  Swan  and  Kekekwabik 
lakes  and  the  White  Clay  river.  Kekekwabik  lake  lies  one  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  the 
point  where  we  turned  up  the  stream  draining  Swan  and  Gull  lakes,  as  we  came  north  from  the 
height  of  land  portage.  It  is  one  mile  long  and  from  ten  to  twelve  chains  broad.  On  the  west 
side,  near  the  northern  end,  is  a  steep  cliff  of  conglomerate  eighty  feet  high.  Forty  chains 
south  there  is  a  finegrained  reddish-brown  conglomerate,  and  farther  still  to  the  south  the 
prevailing  diorite  is  seen.  On  the  east  side  there  are  exposures  of  diorite,'  quartzite  and  also  one 
of  feldspathic  agglomerate.  Ten  chains  to  the  west  there  is  a  narrow  lake  fifty  chains  long. 
Westward,  there  is  a  clump  of  white  pine  amons^  the  small  spruce,  birch  and  Banksian  pine 
which  here  abound.  Half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Kekekwabik  lake  lies  Lloyd  lake,  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  On  its  shores  are  exposed  slate  and  Huronian  green- 
stone. The  lake  is  drained  by  a  stream  entering  the  White  Clay  river  half  a  mile  below 
Kekekwabik  lake. 
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White  Clay  River. 

For  two  miles  and  a  quarter  below  Kekekwabik  lake  the  White  Clay  is  a  sluggish  stream 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  draining  Lloyd  lake  we  find  clay 
banks  which  extend  north  for  a  mile  A  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  Kekekwabik  lake  the 
river  bends  to  the  northeast.  Here  we  went  inland  to  the  west.  The  clay  belt  which  consists 
of  rich  sandy  loam  extends  back  thirty  chains.  Three-quarters  .of  a  mile  farther  to  the  north- 
west there  is  a  high  hill  showing  exposures  of  slate  and  conglomerate,  the  dip  of  the  slate  being 
about  vertical  Swampy  land  stretches  far  to  the  west  and  eastward  across  the  White  Clay 
river. 

A  mile  below  the  eastward  bend  in  the  river  there  is  a  small  rapid  over  a  diorite  ridge, 
which  is  passed  by  a  short  portage.  One  mile  and  a  quarter  farther  on  there  is  a  portage  of 
fifteen  chains  on  the  west  bank  to  avoid  a  fall  and  rapids  over  a  diorite  outcrop.  Here  the 
river  bends  again  and  proceeds  about  north  to  the  Black  river.  BeloT  this  portage  the  river  is 
narrow  and  has  a  swift  current.  There  is  a  succession  of  small  rapids  over  boulders  lying  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  banks  are  quite  high,  and  are  composed  of  a  sandy  white  clay. 
Farther  on  there  are  two  portages  ;  at  the  second  there  is  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  over  a  ridge  of 
diorite.  Below  this  the  current  is  less  rapid,  and  the  river  pursues  a  winding  course  through 
swampy  land  to  the  Black  river. 

The  Black  River. 

The  Black  river,  where  the  White  Clay  enters  it,  is  a  chain  and  a  half  wide,  and  has  no 
perceptible  current.  On  either  side  are  low  clay  banks.  Twenty  chains  above  the  mouth  of 
the  White  Clay,  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill  reaches  down  to  the  shore  The  hill,  which  is  one 
bundred  feet  high  (aneroid),  shows  exposures  of  diorite  carrying  visible  quantities  of  (|uartz. 
The  strike  is  about  east  and  west.  To  the  south  and  east,  the  country  is  quite  hilly  ;  to  the 
north,  the  land  is  fairly  level  with  a  few  hills  rising  into  view  ;  to  the  west,  the  prospect  is  cut 
off  by  a  few  high  hills  about  two  and  a  half  miles  away.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  river  takes 
a  bend  to  the  north  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  bends  back  again  to  the  southeast,  entering 
&  region  of  hilly  country. 

Proceeding  down  the  Black  river  we  find  it  retains  its  sluggish  nature  for  a  distance  of  six 
ipiles.  Several  small  streams  flow  into  it  and  it  gradually  increases  in  size.  Small  spruce  and 
elders  are  plentiful  along  its  banks.  Among  these  are  scattered  occasional  small  clumps  of 
large  spruce.  Two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  White  Clay  a  rocky  ridge  comes  down 
idmost  to  the  river.  This  rises  towards  the  south  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  (aneroid). 
The  rock  is  a  schistose  diorite  carrying  innumerable  small  veinlets  of  quartz,  none  of  which 
liowever  are  large  enough  to  be  worth  sampling.     The  general  strike  of  the  rock  is  N  20^  E. 

KAWANASKA  RIVER  AND    BOLTON  LAKE. 

Two  miles  farther^n  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kawanaska  river.     This  river  has  not 

^he  size  attributed  to  it  on  the  sketch  map  of  the  Abitibi  region  accompanying  the  Sumiuar^ 

Heport  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1901.     It  is  in  reality  only  ten  chains  long  and  drains  a  lake  ^ 

'whose  southern  end  lies  only  five  chains  from  the  Black  river.     This  lake  extends  sixty-five 

chains  north  and  south  and  is  fifty  chains  wide  at  its  northern  end.     The  western  shore  is  low 

mnd  swampy,  and  to  the  north  there  is  muskeg.    The  eastern  shore  is  rocky,  and  the  rising  land 

supports  large  spruce  and  poplar.     Near  the  south  end  of  the  lake  a  very  bally  decomposed 

rock  outcrops,  which  carries  a  large  proportion  of  magnetite.     Farther  north  along  the  shore 

the  ordinary  greenstone  is  exposed  in  several  places.     At  a  point  on  the  north  shore  there  is 

'  Marked  Bolton  lake  on  Mr.  Speight'«  plan  of  territory  through  which  he  nui  tll*s 
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an  exposure  of  a  fine-grained,  grayish  trap-like  rock  showing  at  the  water's  edge.  Near  this 
several  water- worn  limestone  fragments  were  seen,  some  of  which  contained  f<»8sil;  remains  of 
corals  and  brachiopoda.  These  were  examined  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa,  who  states  that  the  coral  is  probably  a  Favosiies,  The  brachiopoda  were  too 
badly  eroded  to  be  determined  specifically  or  even  genencally.  No  sedimentary  rocks  were 
seen  in  this  vicinity,  so  it  is  likely  the  limestone  fragments  were  transported  during  the  glacial 
epoch  from  the  Devonian  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  James  bay.  Glacial  striae  were  observed  in 
several  places  along  the  shores.     Their  direction  was  N  15^  W. 

A    SPRUCE  FOREST. 

From  the  northeast  angle  of  this  lake  we  walked  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  northeast. 
For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  land  is  quite  level,  and  the  soil  is  a  sandy  clay  with  spruce  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Dry  tamarac  were  very  plentiful,  but  not  a  green 
tamarac  was  to  be  seen.  Beyond  this  clay  land  we  cross  a  sandy  area  half  a  mile  wide,  which 
brings  us  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  whose  summit  (400  feet  high,  aneroid)  lies  about  fifty  chains 
farther  to  the  northeast.  Exposures  of  badly  weathered  diorite  are  common.  Spruce  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  abounds,  along  with  birch  and  balsam.  To  the  west  we  have 
a  fine  view  for  five  or  six  miles  over  level  country.  This  appears  to  be  timbered  chiefly  with 
spruce,  scattered  through  which  are  patches  of  Banksian  pine,  poplar  and  birch. 

The  meridian  line  crosses  the  Black  river  forty  chains  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kawanaska. 
Here  an  area  of  clay  land  stretches  to  the  west  for  over  a  mile.  One  mile  and  a  quarter  south 
of  the  river,  there  is  a  hill  on  the  line  320  feet  in  height,  and  half  a  mile  farther  couth  there 
is  another  almost  as  high.  On  the  former  the  rock  exposed  is  mostly  diabase,  showing  a  good 
deal  of  weathered  feldspar,  and  in  close  association  with  it  there  is  a  fine-grained  schistose 
diorite  carrying  grains  of  pyrite.  On  the  other  hill  there  are  outcrops  of  a  dark,  greenish- 
black,  lustrous  diorite.  .These  hills  are  the  highest  in  this  locality.  To  the  north  and  west  the 
country  is  quite  level,  and  no  high  elevatiotis  appear  except  to  the  east  and  northeast. 

FALLS    ON    THE    RIVER. 

Returning  to  the  river  we  proceed  down  stream  a  mile  and  a  half  where  we  come  to  the 
first  obstruction  to  navigation.  Here  there  is  a  fall  with  a  series  of  rapids  below,  the  total  drop 
being  forty  feet  (aneroid).  The  fall  is  occasioned  by  a  ridge  of  Huronian  diorite  striking  about 
N  45^  £.  It  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  thiity  chains  on  the  northeast  side.  Below  this  portage 
exposures  of  diorite  are  frequent  for  a  mile,  when  we  come  to  a  small  rapid  ;  a  mile  below  this 
is  another  rapid  over  large  rounded  glacier  boulders.  Neither  of  these  requires  a  portage. 
From  the  second  rapid  to  the  next  portage,  a  mile  distant,  the  river  is  broad  and  deep,  and 
free  <'rom  obstruction. 

At  the  second  portage  a  ridge  of  pyritous  diorite,  in  which  are  scattered  veinleta  of  quartz 
and  epidote,  crosses  the  line  from  east  to  west.  This  presents  a  perpendicular  face  to  the 
north  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  the  fall  there  are  vapids  with  a  descent  of 
fifteen  feet.  This  fall  would  no  doubt  furnish  valuable  water  power,  for  even  in  August  there 
was  a  large  flow  of  water  over  it.  It  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  thirty  chains  on  the  south- 
west bank. 

Below  the  foot  of  the  rapids  for  the  first  half-mile  the  barks  are  not  very  high,  and  they 
soon  drop  into  low  flat  swamps  of  spruce  and  tamarac.  Farther  down  they  increase  in  height 
and  rock  exposures  are  frequent.  The  rock  is  a  grayish-green  diorite  more  or  less  schistose, 
and  often  containing  veinlets  of  cjuar^  and  more  rarely  epidote.  The  rock  examined  in  thin 
sections  is  seen  to  be  very  badly  altered.  Feldspar  is  present  in  slender  needles  in  an  indis- 
tinct base  of  hornblende  and  chlorite.     Glacial  striae  N.12*^  to  16°  W  are  abundant.     The 
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day  banks  are  in  places  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  high  (aneroid).  To  the  west  the  land  is 
rolling,  and  comparatively  free  from  boulders  and  rock  exposures,  and  as  the  clay  has  mixed 
with  it  some  sand  it  ought  to  form  an  easily  workable  soil. 

Flat  rapids  are  numerous  below  the  fall  mentioned  above,  and  continue  for  three  miles 
before  we  come  to  one  where  it  is  necessary  to  portage.  Here  we  have  a  fall  of  about  five  feet 
over  a  ridge  of  diorite.  The  rapid  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  three  chains  on  the  southwest  bank* 
Believing  we  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Baker  turned 
back  in  1900,  we  returned  to  the  lake  drained  by  the  Ejtwanaska  river. 

Black  River  to  Abitibi   River. 

From  the  Black  river  to  the  Abitibi  river,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  there  are  no  navigable 
waterways  in  proximity  to  the  meridian  line.  Seven  miles  north  of  where  the  Black  river 
crosses  the  line  we  find  another  stream  crossing  it,  which  flows  to  the  northwest.  This  is  the 
Pike  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Black.  Progress  on  this  stream  is  barred  a  short  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  line  by  rapids  and  driftwood.  Nine  miles  farther  north  there  is  a  small  stream 
which  pursues  a  winding  course  northward,  gradually  increasing  in  size.  It  remains  close  to 
the  line  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  northwestward.  A  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  here  we  went  westward  to  endeavor  to  locate  the  stream  or  any  lake  into  which  it 
may  empty,  but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  quest ;  so  it  is  probable  the  stream  pursues  a 
westward^  course  from  where  it  leaves  the  line  to  join  the  Shallow  river  which  empties  into 
the  Black,  six  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Abitibi. 

ON  THE  MARGIN  OF  THE  GREAT  CLAY  BELT. 

The  country  between  the  Black  and  the  Abitibi  rivers  traversed  by  us  lies  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  great  clay  belt  which  stretches  westward  from  Quebec  across  the  districts  of 
l^ipissing,  Algoma,  and  Thunder  Bay.  Between  the  two  rivers  there  are  few  elevations  more 
than  75  feet  high.  Nine  miles  south  of  Couchiching  falls  on  the  Abitibi  there  is  a  hill  attain- 
ing an  elevation  of  275  feet  (aneroid).  From  this  the  high  hills  south  of  the  Black  river — 
seventeen  miles  distant— could  be  plainly  seen.  To  the  north  and  west  the  range  of  vision  ex- 
tended even  farther.  Eastward  the  country  is  slightly  rougher,  but  no  high  hills  were  visible. 
Many  small  ridges  are  met  with  which  rise  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  these  invariably  show  exposures  of  Uuronian  diorite,  usually  carry- 
ing dessemioated  particles  of  pyrite,  and  occasionally  schistose  in  character.  Near  the  Pike 
river  one  of  the  Indians  in  our  party  found  a  fragment  of  rock  in  which  particles  of  chalcopy- 
rite  were  embedded  in  calcite.     This  outcrop  I  was  unable  to  locate. 

The  soil  over  a  large  part  of  this  area  is  clay  and  clay  loam,  but  there  are  also  many  swamps 
and  occasional  sandy  plains  ;  in  a  few  places  too,  there  are  areas  of  muskeg.  As  the  land 
is  mostly  low-lying,  the  impervious  nature  of  the  soil  prevents  the  filtration  of  water,  conse- 
<|uently  we  find  a  luxuriant  growth  of  moss  over  most  of  the  country.  For  three  miles  north 
of  the  point  where  the  Ime  crosses  the  Black  river,  the  soil  is  whitish  sand,  but  between  that 
and  the  Pike  river  there  is  rolling  clay  land  well  watered  by  many  small  streams  of  hard  water. 
North  of  the  Pike  river  there  are  a  few  areas  of  muskeg,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thirtieth 
lind  forty-third  miles  of  the  meridian  line.  Extensive  swampy  areas  also  occur,  but  these 
usually  have  a  subsoil  of  clay  one  or  two  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Clay  land  of  course 
predominates. 

PULPWOOD  FORESTS    AND    GOOD  SOIL. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  Black  river  the  northern  limit  of  the  area  of  second  growth 
tanber  <toOHes  the  meridian  line.     From  here  to  the  Abitibi  river  large  timber  prevail^.     Th* 
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following  varieties  cccur  :  Spruce,  poplar,  balsam,  birch,  balm  of  gilead  and  Banksian  pine. 
Almost  everywhere  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  small  black  alders  which  makes  progress  slow 
and  difficult.  Spruce  and  poplar  form  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  timber  standing.  These 
attain  a  large  size,  the  diameter  of  the  spruce  being  often  sixteen  inches,  ind  that  of  the  poplar 
twenty  inches.  The  spruce  is  tall  and  healthy,  and  ought  to  furnish  a  very  large  supply  of 
pulpwood.  The  poplar  might  also  be  utilized  for  pulpwood  or  sawlogs,  but  a  ([ood  deal  of  it  is 
faulty. 

This  supply  of  pulpwood  is  not  now  available,  as  it  lies  north  of  the  height  of  land.  How- 
ever, should  the  Temiscaming  railway  be  pushed  forward  towards  James  bay  it  would  cross 
this  area.  With  the  advent  of  modern  means  of  communication  with  the  older  settled  parts 
of  the  Province  to  the  south,  this  country  ought  to  be  marked  by  an  era  of  rapid  development. 
Its  pulpwood  forests  would  form  a  valuable  asset  and  when  these  were  cleared  ofi,  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  agricultural  pursuits  which  ought  to  be  attended  with  favorable  results, 
for  the  clay  loam  of  this  district  should  form  an  easily  workable  soil,  mixed  as  it  is  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sand.  The  fact,  too,  that  this  land  is  farther  south  than  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Manitoba  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  latitude  to  prevent  successful 
cultivation  of  {the  soil ;  and,  in  addition,  with  the  removal  of  the  forests  the  climate,  not  even 
now  severe,  would  become  much  milder.  ^ 

Summary. 

Geology': — Laurentian  granite  was  seen  near  both  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  cor- 
ners of  Eby.  Elsewhere  Huronian  rocks  are  exposed.  Of  these  there  is  a  considerable  var- 
iety, many  of  which  are  of  fragmental  origin.  The  following  typeB  were  seen  : — Diorite,  diabase, 
brecciatcd  conglomerate,  slate,  graywack^,  hornblende  schist,  etc.  As  the  rock  outcrops  of  the 
district  explored  are,  as  a  rule,  separated  by  areas  of  sand,  swampy  or  clayey  soil,  the  relations 
of  the  different  types  could  be  seldom  worked  out. 

With  the  exception  of  the  indications  of  magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  and  galena  mentioned 
elsewhere,  no  minerals  of  value  were  found,  but  of  the  whole  district  south  of  the  clay  belt  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  occurrence  of  economic  minerals. 

Timber  : — As  before  mentioned,  extensive  areas  of  large  spruce  and  poplar,  along  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  balsam,  balm  of  gilead, Banksian  pine,  etc.,  extend  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Abltibi  as  far  as  the  latter  stream.  South  of  this  area  the  timber  is  all  sec- 
ond growth,  and  so  is  valueless  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  varieties  occurring  are 
Banksian  pine,  white  and  yellow  birch,  poplar,  balsam,  ash,  soft  maple,  etc. 

Soil : — South  of  the  clay  belt  previously  described,  the  country  is  rougher,  being  dotted 
with  many  small  rocky  ridges,  and  marked  by  hills  rising  above  the  general  level,  but  rarely 
exceeding  100  feet  in  height.  These  are  separated  usually  by  swampy  and  sandy  areas.  Clay 
belts  are  met  with  along  the  rivers,  but  they  rarely  extend  far  back. 

Climate  :— The  climate  during  the  summer  is  usually  moderate.  The  highest  temperature 
observed  was  84**  Fahr.  On  three  occasions,  namely,  the  nights  of  17th  and  18th  Aus^ust  and 
4th  September,  the  temperature  dropped  below  freezing  point.  Fron>  the  reports  of  those  who 
worked  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  district  in  1900  we  learn  that  frosts  are  not  usual  before 
September,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  occurrence  of  frost  last  summer  was  exceptional.  The  rain- 
fall was  fairly  plentiful,  but  not  excessive. 

Water  power  :— On  the  Blanche  river  there  are  numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  would  furn- 
ish an  abundance  of  water  power,  for  the  volume  ot  water  carried  down  by  this  river  is  large. 
On  the  Black  river,  too,  at  the  first  and  second  portages  below  the  White  Clay  river  there  are 
falls,  respectively  forty  and  forty-six  feet  in  height,  which  might  be  utilized. 

Fruits  : — The  native  fruits  observed  were  blueberries,  raspberries,  low  and  liigh  bush 
cranberries,  and  strawberries  ;  none  of  these  were  plentiful.     Blueberries  were  found  on  a  few 
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burnt  hills,  and  raspberries  usually  on  clay  soil,  where  the  growth  of  timber  had  been  thinned 
by  windfalls. 

Fauna  : — Moose  are  very  plentiful  south  of  the  Black  river,  especially  around  the  head- 
waters of  that  stream.  Their  tracks  were  visible  almost  everywhere,  and  over  thirty  were  seen 
by  us  during  the  summer.  Red  deer  are  almost  entirely  absent,  rarely  coming  so  far  north. 
Caribou  are  scarce.  Black  bears  are  plentiful.  Their  tracks  were  frequently  seen,  and  we  found 
many  old  logs  which  had  been  torn  up  by  them  in  quest  of  ants.  Colonies  of  beaver  appear  to 
be  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  district,  and  some  fine  beaver  dams  where  observed. 
Muskrats  are  very  common.  The  rabbit,  marten,  fisher,  otter  and  skunk  are  present  in  small 
numbers,      x 

Birds  are  not  numerous.  The  following  were  seen  :  Duck,  spruce  partridge,  bald-headed 
eagle,  bittern,  raven,  loon,  gull,  wheat-bird,  and  swallow. 

Fish  : — Pike  and  pickerel  were  abundant  in  Round  lake,  and  our  Indian  guides  informed 
us  that  maskalonge  are  also  caught  there.  Elsewhere  fish  were  not  plentiful.  The  brooks  and 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  height  of  land  are  too  muddy  to  form  a  suitable  habitat  for 
brook  trout. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  convey  to  the  following  gentlemen  my  sincere  thanks  for  valuable 
information  and  assistance  :  Prof.  W.  6.  Miller,  Provincial  Geologist  and  Inspector  of  Mines  ; 
Mr.  T.  B.  Speight,  O.  L  8.,  Toronto  ;  Prof.  R.  W.  Brock,  M.A.;  and  Mr.  M*.  B.  Baker,  E.A.^ 
B.Sc,  of  Queen's  University. 


NOTES  ON  ROCKS. 

Ridge  20  chains  south  of  Kenogami  lake,  lot  6  in  the  fifth  concession,  Eby  :  The  rock  ig 
hypidiomorphic-granular  in  texture  and  fine-grained.  Examined  under  the  microscope  the 
prevailing  constituents  are  seen  to  be  hypersthene  and  hornblende.  A  few  small  scattered 
grains  of  biotite  are  present  surrounded  by  hypersthene.  Occupying  the  spaces  between  the 
colored  constituents  we  find  calcite  and  feldspar  plentifully  present,  the  latter  altered  to  saus- 
surite.  Quartz  is  present  in  very  small  amount  associated  with  the  feldspar.  The  rock  may 
be  called  a  hypersthene-diorite. 

Township  of  Eby,  south  end  of  lot  3  in  the  fourth  concession  :  A  thin  section  shows  the  rock 
to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  greenish  hornblende  in  stout  tabular  masses  ;  also,  less  frequently,  in 
thin  strips.     The  interstices  are  filled  with  lime-soda  feldspar.     The  rock  is  a  diorite. 

Lake  Anikojigami,  east  shore  near  head  of  lake  :  A  grayish  green  rock  of  aphauitic  texture. 
The  microscope  shows  the  presence  of  narrow  laths  of  lime-soda  feldspar,  hence  the  rock  is  a 
diabase.  The  feldspar  laths  lie  in  a  very  ficergrained  matrix  of  pyroxene,  hornblende  and 
feldspar.     The  latter  is  badly  altered,  principally  to  epidote. 

Hill  near  south  shore  of  Black  river,  20  chains  above  mouth  of  White  Clay  river  :  Lime- 
soda  feldspar  and  the  alteration  minerals  saussurite  and  calcite  form. about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
rock.  Hornblende,  pale  green  in  color,  is  also  plentiful  in  irregular  plates  and  grains.  Quartz 
in  scattered  grains  is  plentiful.     The  rock  is  a  quartz  diorite. 

Hill  at  19th  mile  post  on  meridian  line  :  The  rock  is  a  diabase.  The  feldspar,  which  is 
the  oldest  constituent,  is  nowhere  fresh,  being  altered  principally  to  saussurite.  The  colored 
constituents  are  hornblende  and  diopside,  the  former  in  irregular  grains,  the  latter  in  clear, 
colorless  lath-like  strips.     Small  quantities  of  calcite  were  also  noticed. 

Black  river,  second  portage  below  mouth  of  Kawanaska  river  :  Augite  occurs  plentifully  in 
grains.  This  forms  the  most  striking  constituent,  as  it  is  much  less  altered  than  the  other 
colored  constituents.     Hornblende  and  its  alteration  product,  chlorite,  form  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  rock.  Feldspars  (lime-soda  varieties  predominating  ;  oit^hoolase  in  small  amount)  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  the  rock.  All  are  badly  altered,  principally  to  epidote.  A  few  grains 
of  pyrite  occur.     The  rock  may  be  called  an  augite  diorite. 

Hill  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  d7th  mile  of  meridian  line  :  The  rock  is  hypidiomor- 
phic-granular  in  texture.  When  examined  microscopically  it  appears  to  be  composed  princi- 
pally of  augite.  When  examined  in  thin  sections  the  augite  is  seen  to  be  in  large  irregular 
grains  and  elongated  strips.  Hornblende  in  narrow  strips  is  present  sparingly.  Feldspar  is 
present  in  small  amount,  occupying  the  interstices  between  the  colored  constituents.  This  is 
completely  altered  to  saussurite,  etc.  A  few  grains  of  quartz  and  also  a  few  of  altered  ilmenite 
were  noticed. 
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PEAT  FUEL.  ITS  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE. 


BY  W.  E.   H.  CARTER. 


(Note  by  the  Director  :— The  following  Report  on  Peat  Fuel  was  issued  in  Februarj'  1003,  as  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  but  in  view  of  the  widespread  interes£  in  the  subject,  it  is,  with  dight  additions,  re-printed  herewith. 
The  data  contained  in  the  Resort  are  drawn  from  manv  sources,  but  so  far  as  the  industry  in  Ontario  is  concerned,  they 
are  in  lanre  port  the  result  of  personal  examination  of  the  peat  plants  and  bogs  of  the  Provmce  by  Mr.  Carter.  Determin- 
ations of  peat  and  peat  gas  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Wells,  who  also  reports  on  practical  experience  with  peat  fuel 
burned  at  the  Provincial  Assay  Office,  Belleville.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Thaulow,  engineer  to  the  Norwegian 
Government,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  his  valuable  report  on  peat  fuel  in  Europe  and  America,  to  Peat  Industries, 
Limited,  the  Peat  Machinery  Supply  Company,  Limited,  and  to  others  connected  with  the  industry,  for  assistance  rend- 
ered. Discussion  is  restricted  solely  to  the  value  and  use  of  peat  for  fuel  and  the  processes  emploved  for  manufacturing 
it  for  that  purpose,  this  being  the  aspect  of  the  subject  which  confers  upon  it  pressing,  if  not  vital,  importance.  There 
are  many  other  economic  uses  for  peat,  but  they  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  Report.— T.  W.  G.] 

Life  in  a  northern  climate  implies  the  free  use  of  fuel.  Abundance  of  fuel  means  comfort 
and  the  smooth  working  of  the  social  and  industrial  machine  ;  scarcity  means  inconvenience^ 
distress  and  the  dislocation  of  industries ;  absolute  want  of  it  would  render  the  temperate . 
regions  of  the  earth  uninhabitable.  The  prime  necessity  of  ample  supplies  of  so  obviously 
important  an  article  requires  no  proof ;  but  if  any  were  needed  it  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
people  of  Canada  by  the  recent  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a 
way  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  unthinking.  A.  generation  ago  such  a  strike  would 
have  excited  little  interest  here,  because  the  splendid  hardwood  forests  of  southern  Ontario 
had  not  then  disappeared,  and  good  **  body "  beech  and  maole  warmed  the  houses  and 
generated  steam  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  time.  To-day  the  situation  is  changed.  The 
dwindling  forests  have  retreated  to  such  a  distance  from  *■  *  older  "  Ontario  as  to  make  wood 
expensive  and  scarce.  All  things  considered,  anthracite  for  domestic  use  and  bituminous  coal 
for  steam  raising  are  preferable  to  wood  ;  and  so  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of 
the  diminishing  supplies  of  the  native  fuel  and  the  increased  facilities  for  procuring  the  foreign 
article,  it  has  come  about  that  the  urban  and  town  dwellers  of  Ontario  almost  wholly,  and  to  a 
lesser,  but  still  appreciable  extent,  farmers  and  villas^ers  also  now  rely  entirely  upon  coal  for 
fuel.  The  number  of  coal-u^rs  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  area  in  which  wood  is  the 
chief  article  of  fuel  is  yearly  retreating  farther  to  the  north. 

One  effect  of  the  change  has  been  to  place  the  people  of  Ontario  in  a  position  of  absolute 
and  abject  dependence  on  the  coal  barons — or  coal  miners,  it  matters  little  which — of  a  foreign 
state  for  the  right  to  live.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  coal  companies  and  the 
mine  workers,  the  people  of  Ontario  may  have  their  opinion,  but  they  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  its  settlement,  and  can  have  no  share  in  framing  laws  whik;h  mi&^ht  make  a  recurrence  of  it 
impossible.  Their  only  privilege  is  to  accept  v'ith  gratitude  whatever  coal  their  dealeri  can 
induce  the  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  mining  or  railway,  to  send  across  the  border, 
and  to  pay  such  prices  therefor  as  may  be  dictated  by  business  slightly  tempered  with  philan- 
thropy. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  annually  paid  out  for  fuel  by  the  people 
of  Ontario.  The  c[uantity  and  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  can  be  ascertained  with  much  exactness, 
since  it  is  practically  all  imported  from  a  foreign  country  and  the  figures  are  therefore  to,  be  found 
in  the  trade  and  navigation  tables,  but  the  production  and  consumption  of  wood,  which  constitutes 
the  source    of  heat  for  one-half    the  population  or  more,  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate.     An 
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attempt,  however,  may  be  made.     According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  Ontario 

was  2,182,947  persons,  of  whom  935,978  dwelt  in  the  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  of 

the  Province.     The  balk  of  the  people,  1,246,969  in  number,  are  classed  as  '*  rural,"  and  are 

made  up  of  the  farming  community  and  those  living  in  hamlets  and  places  too  small  to  be 

incorporated    as    separate    municipalities.     In   view  of  the  originally  wooded  condition   of 

the  country,  it  is  probably  within  the  mark  to  assume  that  wood  is  still  the  fuel  mainly  used  by 

the  rural  population.     True,  much  wood  is  used  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  much 

coal  in  the  country  ;  but  roughly  speaking,  urban  dwellers  are  users  of  coal  and  oonntry-dwel- 

lers  of  wood      Now,  taking  into  account  all  the  purposes  for  which  wood  is  employed  as  fuel, 

including  the  raising  of  steam  as  well  as  domestic  uses,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  fact  that 

the  original  abundance  of  wood  created  the  habit  of  using  it  with  little  regard  to  economy, — a 

habit  which,  despite  the  changed  condititms,  stiU  survives— it  does  not  seem  excessive  to  place 

the  quantity  of  wood  annually  consumed  for  all  purposes  at  2^  cords  per  head  of  the  rural 

population.    At  this  rate  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary  family  comprising  five  persons  would  be 

about  12  cords  a  year.     To  supply  the  community  at  this  rate  would  require  say  2,900,000  cords 

of  wood  per  annum,  the  cost  of  which,  taking  one  quality  with  another,  may  be  placed  at  $1.50 

per  cord.    Good,  dry  hardwood  cannot  be  purchased  anywhere  now  for  such  a  price,  but  much 

of  the  wood  burned  for  fuel  consists  of  the  interior  varieties,  such  as  ash,  elm,  tamarack,  or 

the  branches  and  limbs  of  the  more  valuable  kinds,  and  is  sold  at  a  smaller  price.     At  $1.50 

ptr  cord,  the  value  of  the  wood  burned  every  year  would  be  $4,350,000. 

The  imports  of  anthracite  into  Ontario  during  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June  1900, 

(the  last  fiscal  year  in  which  imports  were  classitied  according  to  Provinces)  were  1,075,441  tons, 

valued  at  $4,406,231,  and  of  bituminous  coal  for  home  consumption,  2,362,115  tons,  worth  with 

the  duty  added  $5,357,373.     The  quantity  of  coal  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  in  a  normal  year 

is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking  into  account,  consequently  the  imports  of  anthracite 

and  bituminous  coal  may  be  regarded  as  covering  the  tbtal  consumption.     Adding  then  thb 

several  items  together,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  which  have 

a  restricted  use  for  fuel,  we  reach  the  following  as  representing  the  fuel  bill  of  the  people  of 

Ontario  for  a  year  :  — 

Value. 

Anthracite,  1,075,441  tons $4,406,231 

Bituminous  coal,  2,362,115  tons 5,357,373 

Wood,  say  2,900,000  cords 4,350,000 

Total $14,113,604 

The  expenditure  annually  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  stamps  the  fuel  question -at  once  as 
ime  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  any  circumstances  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  the  sources  and  supply  of  so  necessary  and  largely  used  an  article  could  not  be  aug- 
mented ;  but  there  is  a  double  motive  for  such  inquiry  when  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us 
that  one  of  the  principal  items  on  our  list  of  fuels  is  but  a  broken  reed. 

The  old  adage  of  the  advantage  of  having  several  strings  to  one's  bow  is  applicable  to  this 
question  of  fuel.  Those  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  coal  during  the  present  winter 
have  had  recourse  to  wood,  have  found  themselves  not  in  such  bad  case  after  all,  considering 
the  fact  that  their  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  were  constructed  to  consume  coal  only.  If  still 
another  fuel  could  be  added  to  the  list,  comparable  in  efficiency  to  coal  or  wood,  the  situation 
would  be  decidedly  improved.  If,  too,  the  preparation  of  this  article  would  create  an  entirely 
new  industry  of  the  first  magnitude,  employing  labor  and  capital  on  a  very  large  scale,  utilizing 
resources  now  almost  entirely  dormant,  and  substituting  a  native  product  for  one  of  foreign 
origin,  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason,  both  from  the  private  and  the  public  point  of 
view,  for  welcoming  the  introduction  of  the  new  fuel.  The  peat  bogs  of  Ontario  are,  it  is 
believed,  r]uite  capable  of  furnishing  such  a  fuel  and  sustaining  such  an  industry. 
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an  exposure  of  a  fine-grained,  grayish  trap-like  rock  showing  at  the  water's  edge.  Near  this 
several  water-worn  limestone  fragments  were  seen,  some  of  which  contained  fossil;  remains  of 
corals  and  brachiopoda.  These  were  examined  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa,  who  states  that  the  coral  is  probably  a  Favosites.  The  brachiopoda  were  too 
badly  eroded  to  be  determined  specifically  or  even  genencally.  No  sedimentary  rocks  were 
seen  in  this  vicinity,  so  it  is  likely  the  limestone  fragments  were  transported  during  the  glacial 
epoch  from  the  Devonian  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  James  bay.  Glacial  striae  were  observed  in 
several  places  along  the  shores.     Their  direction  was  N  16^  W. 

A    SPRUCE  FOREST. 

From  the  northeast  angle  of  this  lake  we  walked  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  northeast. 
For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  land  is  quite  level,  and  the  soil  is  a  sandy  clay  with  spruce  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Dry  tamarac  were  very  plentiful,  but  not  a  green 
tamarac  was  to  be  seen.  Beyond  this  clay  land  we  cross  a  sandy  area  half  a  mile  wide,  which 
brings  us  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  whose  summit  (400  feet  high,  aneroid)  lies  about  fifty  chains 
farther  to  the  northeast.  Exposures  of  badly  weathered  diorite  are  common.  Spruce  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  abounds,  along  with  birch  and  balsam.  To  the  west  we  ha^e 
a  fine  view  for  five  or  six  miles  over  level  country.  This  appears  to  be  timbered  chiefly  with 
spruce,  scattered  through  which  are  patches  of  Banksian  pine,  poplar  and  birch. 

The  meridian  line  crosses  the  Black  river  forty  chains  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kawanaska. 
Here  an  area  of  clay  land  stretches  to  the  west  for  over  a  mile.  One  mile  and  a  quarter  south 
of  the  river,  there  is  a  hill  on  the  line  320  feet  in  height,  and  half  a  mile  farther  south  there 
is  another  almost  as  high.  On  the  former  the  rock  exposed  is  mostly  diabase,  showing  a  good 
deal  of  weathered  feldspar,  and  in  close  association  with  it  there  is  a  fine-grained  schistose 
diorite  carrying  grains  of  pyrite.  On  the  other  hill  there  are  outcrops  of  a  dark,  greenish- 
black,  lustrous  diorite.  .These  hills  are  the  highest  in  this  locality.  To  the  north  and  west  the 
country  is  quite  level,  and  no  high  elevatiohs  appear  except  to  the  east  and  northeast. 

FALLS    ON    THE    RIVER. 

Returning  to  the  river  we  proceed  down  stream  a  mile  and  a  half  where  we  come  to  the 
first  obstruction  to  navigation.  Here  there  is  a  tall  with  a  series  of  rapids  below,  the  total  drop 
being  forty  feet  (aneroid).  The  fall  is  occasioned  by  a  ridge  of  Huronian  diorite  striking  about 
N  45*^  E.  It  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  thirty  chains  on  the  northeast  side.  Below. this  portage 
exposures  of  diorite  are  frequent  for  a  mile,  when  we  come  to  a  small  rapid  ;  a  mile  below  this 
is  another  rapid  over  large  rounded  glacier  boulders.  Neither  of  these  requires  a  portage. 
From  the  second  rapid  t6  the  next  portage,  a  mile  distant,  the  river  is  broad  and  deep,  and 
free  from  obstruction. 

At  the  second  portage  a  ridge  of  pyritous  diorite,  in  which  are  scattered  veinlets  of  quartz 
and  epidote,  crosses  the  line  from  east  to  west.  This  presents  a  perpendicular  face  to  the 
north  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  the  fall  there  are  vapids  with  a  descent  of 
fifteen  feet.  This  fall  would  no  doubt  furnish  valuable  water  power,  for  even  in  August  theie 
was  a  large  flow  of  water  over  it.  It  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  thirty  chains  on  the  south- 
west bank. 

Below  the  foot  of  the  rapids  for  the  first  half-mile  the  banks  are  not  very  high,  and  they 
soon  drop  into  low  flat  swampts  of  spruce  and  tamarac.  Farther  down  they  increase  in  height 
and  rock  exposures  are  frequent.  The  rock  is  a  grayish-green  diorite  more  or  less  schistose, 
and  often  containing  veinlets  of  quar^  and  more  rarely  epidote.  The  rock  examined  in  thin 
sections  is  seen  to  be  very  badly  altered.  Feldspar  is  present  in  slender  needles  in  an  indis- 
tinct base  of  hornblende  and  chlorite.     Glacial  striae  N .  12*^  to  15°  W  are  abundant.     The 
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clay  banks  are  in  places  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  high  (aneroid).  To  the  west  the  land  is 
rolling,  and  comparatively  free  from  boulders  and  rock  exposures,  and  as  the  clay  has  mixed 
with  it  some  sand  it  ought  to  form  an  easily  workable  soil. 

Flat  rapids  are  numerous  below  the  fall  mentioned  above,  and  continue  for  three  miles 
before  we  come  to  one  where  it  is  necessary  to  portage.  Hero  we  have  a  fall  of  about  five  feet 
over  a  ridge  of  diorite.  The  rapid  is  passed  by  a  portage  of  three  chains  on  the  southwest  bank* 
Believing  we  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Baker  turned 
back  in  1900,  we  returned  to  the  lake  drained  by  the  Ejtwanaska  river. 

Black  River  to  Abitibi   River. 

From  the  Black  river  to  the  Abitibi  river,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  there  are  no  navigable 
waterways  in  proximity  to  the  meridian  line.  Seven  miles  north  of  where  the  Black  river 
crosses  the  line  we  find  another  stream  crossing  it,  which  flows  to  the  northwest.  This  is  the 
Pike  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Black.  Progress  on  this  stream  is  barred  a  short  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  line  by  rapids  and  driftwood.  Nine  miles  farther  north  there  is  a  small  stream 
which  pursues  a  winding  course  northward,  gradually  increasing  in  size.  It  remains  close  to 
the  line  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  northwestward.  A  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  here  we  went  westward  to  endeavor  to  locate  the  stream  or  any  lake  into  which  it 
may  empty,  but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  quest ;  so  it  is  probable  the  stream  pursues  a 
westwar4'  course  from  where  it  leaves  the  line  to  join  the  Shallow  river  which  empties  into 
the  Black,  six  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Abitibi. 

ON  THE  MARGIN  OF  THE  GREAT  CLAY  BELT. 

The  country  between  the  Black  and  the  Abitibi  rivers  traversed  by  us  lies  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  great  clay  belt  which  stretches  westward  from  Quebec  across  the  districts  of 
Nipissing,  Algoma,  and  Thunder  Bay.  Between  the  two  rivers  there  are  few  elevations  more 
than  75  feet  high.  Nine  miles  south  of  Couchiching  falls  on  the  Abitibi  there  is  a  hill  attain- 
ing an  elevation  of  275  feet  (aneroid).  From  this  the  high  hills  south  of  the  Black  river — 
seventeen  miles  distant— could  be  plainly  seen.  To  the  north  and  west  the  range  of  vision  ex- 
tended even  farther.  Eastward  the  country  is  slightly  rougher,  but  no  high  hills  were  visible. 
Many  small  ridges  are  met  with  which  rise  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  these  invariably  show  exposures  of  Uuronian  diorite,  usually  carry- 
ing dessemiuated  particles  of  pyrite,  and  occasionally  schistose  in  character.  Near  the  Pike 
river  one  of  the  Indians  in  our  party  found  a  fragment  of  rock  in  which  particles  of  chalcopy- 
rite  were  embedded  in  calcite.     This  outcrop  I  was  unable  to  locate. 

The  soil  over  a  large  part  of  this  area  is  clay  and  clay  loam,  but  there  are  also  many  swamps 
and  occasional  sandy  plains  :  in  a  few  places  too,  there  are  areas  of  muskeg.  As  the  land 
is  mostly  low-lying,  the  impervious  nature  of  the  soil  prevents  the  filtration  of  water,  conse- 
quently we  find  a  luxuriant  growth  of  moss  over  most  of  the  country.  For  three  miles  north 
of  the  point  where  the  hne  crosses  the  Black  river,  the  soil  is  whitish  sand,  but  between  that 
and  the  Pike  river  there  is  rolling  clay  land  well  watered  by  many  small  streams  of  hard  water. 
North  of  the  Pike  river  there  are  a  few  areas  of  muskeg,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thirtieth 
and  forty- third  miles  of  the  meridian  line.  Extensive  swampy  areas  also  occur,  but  these 
usually  have  a  subsoil  of  clay  one  or  two  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Clay  land  of  course 
predominates. 

PULPWOOD  FORESTS    AND    GOOD  SOIL. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  Black  river  the  northern  limit  of  the  area  of  second  growth 
timber  (Crosses  the  meridian  line.     From  here  to  the  Abitibi   river  large  timber  prevails.     The 
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following  varieties  cccur  :  Spruce,  poplar,  balBam,  birch,  balm  of  gilead  and  Banksian  pine. 
Almost  everywhere  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  small  black  alders  which  makes  progress  slow 
and  difficult.  Spruce  and  poplar  form  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  timber  standing.  These 
attain  a  large  size,  the  diameter  of  the  spruce  being  often  sixteen  inches,  Aud  that  of  the  poplar 
twenty  inches.  The  spruce  is  tall  and  healthy,  and  ought  to  tumish  a  very  large  supply  of 
pulpwood.  The  poplar  might  also  be  utilized  for  pulpwood  or  sawlogs,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
faulty. 

This  supply  of  pulpwood  is  not  now  available,  as  it  lies  north  of  the  height  of  land.  How- 
ever, should  the  Temiscaming  railway  be  pushed  forward  towards  James  bay  it  would  cross 
this  area.  With  the  advent  of  modern  means  of  communication  with  the  older  settled  parts 
of  the  Province  to  the  south,  this  country  ought  to  be  marked  by  an  era  of  rapid  development. 
Its  pulpwood  forests  would  form  a  valuable  asset  and  when  these  were  cleared  ofl,  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  agricultural  pursuits  which  ought  to  be  attended  with  favorable  results, 
for  the  clay  loam  of  this  district  should  form  an  easily  workable  soil,  mixed  as  it  is  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sand.  The  fact,  too,  that  this  laud  is  farther  south  than  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Manitoba  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  latitude  to  prevent  successful 
cultivation  of  |the  soil ;  and,  in  addition,  with  the  renioval  of  the  forests  the  climate,  not  even 
now  severe,  would  become  much  milder.  •" 

Summary. 

Geology': — Laurentian  granite  was  seen  near  both  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  cor- 
ners of  Eby.  Elsewhere  Hnronian  rocks  are  exposed.  Of  these  there  is  a  considerable  var- 
iety, many  of  which  are  of  fragmental  origin.'  The  following  types  were  seen  : — Diorite,  diabase, 
brecciatcd  conglomerate,  slate,  graywack^,  hornblende  schist,  etc.  As  the  rock  outcrops  of  the 
district  explored  are,  as  a  rule,  separated  by  areas  of  sand,  swampy  or  clayey  soil,  the  relations 
of  the  different  types  could  be  seldom  worked  out. 

With  the  exception  of  the  indications  of  magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  and  galena  mentioned 
elsewhere,  no  minerals  of  value  were  found,  but  of  the  whole  district  south  of  the  clay  belt  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  occurrence  of  economic  minerals. 

Timber  : — As  before  mentioned,  extensive  areas  of  large  spruce  and  poplar,  along  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  balsam,  balm  of  gilead, Banksian  pine,  etc.,  extend  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Abitibi  as  far  as  the  latter  stream.  South  of  this  area  the  timber  is  all  sec- 
ond growth,  and  so  is  valueless  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  varieties  occurring  are 
Banksian  pine,  white  and  yellow  birch,  poplar,  balsam,  ash,  soft  maple,  etc. 

Soil : — South  of  the  clay  belt  previously  described,  the  country  is  rougher,  being  dotted 
with  many  small  rocky  ridges,  and  marked  by  hills  rising  above  the  general  level,  but  rarely 
exceeding  100  feet  in  height.  These  are  separated  usually  by  swampy  and  sandy  areas.  Clay 
belts  are  met  with  along  the  rivers,  but  they  rarely  extend  far  back. 

Climate  :— The  climate  during  the  summer  is  usually  moderate.  The  highest  temperature 
observed  was  84®  Fahr.  On  three  occasions,  namely,  the  nights  of  17th  and  18th  Aufl^ust  and 
4th  September,  the  temperature  dropped  below  freezing  point.  Fron>  the  reports  of  those  who 
worked  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  district  in  1900  we  learn  that  frosts  are  not  usual  before 
September,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  occurrence  of  frost  last  summer  was  exceptional.  The  rain- 
fall was  fairly  plentiful,  but  not  excessive. 

Water  power  : — On  the  Blanche  river  there  are  numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  would  furn- 
ish an  abundance  of  water  power,  for  the  volume  ot  water  carried  down  by  this  river  is  large. 
On  the  Black  river,  too,  at  the  first  and  second  portages  below  the  White  Clay  river  there  are 
falls,  respectively  forty  and  forty-six  feet  in  height,  which  mfght  be  utilized. 

Fruits  :— The  native  fruits  observed  were  blueberries,  raspberries,  low  and  high  bush 
cranberries,  and  strawberries  ;  none  of  these  were  plentiful.     Blueberries  were  found  on  a  few 
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burnt  hills,  and  raspberries  usually  on  clay  soil,  where  the  growth  of  timber  had  been  thinned 
by  windfalls. 

Fauna  : — Moose  are  very  plentiful  south  of  the  Black  river,  especially  around  the  head- 
waters of  that  stream.  Their  tracks  were  visible  almost  everywhere,  and  over  thirty  were  seen 
by  us  during  the  sumr^ier.  Red  deer  are  almost  entirely  absent,  rarely  coming  so  far  north. 
Caribou  are  scarce.  Black  bears  are  plentiful.  Their  tracks  were  frequently  seen,  and  we  found 
many  old  logs  which  had  been  torn  up  by  them  in  quest  of  ants.  Colonies  of  beaver  appear  to 
be  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  district,  and  some  fine  beaver  dams  where  observed. 
Muskrats  are  very  common.  The  rabbit,  marten,  fisher,  otter  and  skunk  are  present  in  small 
numbers.      ^ 

Birds  are  not  numerous.  The  following  were  seen  :  Duck,  spruce  partridge,  bald-headed 
eagle,  bittern,  raven,  loon,  gull,  wheat-bird,  and  swallow. 

Fish  : — Pike  and  pickerel  were  abundant  in  Round  lake,  and  our  Indian  guides  informed 
us  that  maskalonge  are  also  caught  there.  Elsewhere  fish  were  not  plentiful.  The  brooks  and 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  height  of  land  are  too  muddy  to  form  a  suitable  habitat  for 
brook  trout. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  convey  to  the  following  gentlemen  my  sincere  thanks  for  valuable 
information  and  assistance  :  Prof.  W.  G.  Miller,  Provincial  Geologist  and  Inspector  of  Mines  ; 
Mr.  T.  B.  Speight,  0.  L  S.,  Toronto  ;  Prof.  R.  W.  Brock,  M.A.;  and  Mr.  »f.  B.  Baker,  B.A.^ 
B.Sc.  of  Queen *s  University. 


NOTES  ON  ROCKS. 

Ridge  20  chains  south  of  Kenogami  lake,  lot  6  in  the  fifth  concession,  Eby  :  The  rock  ig 
hypidiomorphic-granular  in  texture  and  fine-grained.  Examined  under  the  microscope  the 
prevailing  constituents  are  seen  to  be  hypersthene  and  hornblende.  A  few  small  scattered 
grains  of  biotite  are  present  surrounded  by  hypersthene.  Occupying  the  spaces  between  the 
colored  constituents  we  find  calcite  and  feldspar  plentifully  present,  the  latter  altered  to  saus- 
surite.  Quartz  is  present  in  very  small  amount  associated  with  the  feldspar.  The  rock  may 
be  called  a  hypersthene-diorite. 

Township  of  Eby,  south  end  of  lot  3  in  the  fourth  concession  :  A  thin  section  shows  the  rock 
CO  be  made  up  chiefly  of  greenish  hornblende  in  stout  tabular  masses  ;  also,  less  frequently,  in 
thin  strips.     The  interstices  are  filled  with  lime-soda  feldspar.     The  rock  is  a  diorite. 

Lake  Anikojigami,  east  shore  near  head  of  lake  :  A  grayish  green  rock  of  aphauitic  texture. 
The  microscope  shows  the  presence  of  narrow  laths  of  lime-soda  feldspar,  hence  the  rock  is  a 
diabase.  The  feldspar  laths  lie  in  a  very  fin  engrained  matrix  of  pyroxene,  hornblende  and 
fieldspar.     The  latter  is  badly  altered,  principally  to  epidote. 

Hill  near  south  shore  of  Black  river,  20  chains  above  mouth  of  White  Clay  river  :  Lime- 
soda  feldspar  and  the  alteration  minerals  saussurite  and  calcite  form. about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
rock.  Hornblende,  pale  green  in  color,  is  also  plentiful  in  irregular  plates  and  grains.  Quartz 
in  scattered  grains  is  plentiful.     The  rock  is  a  quartz  diorite. 

Hill  at  19th  mile  post  on  meridian  line  :  The  rock  is  a  diabase.  The  feldspar,  which  is 
the  oldest  constituent,  is  nowhere  fresh,  being  altered  principally  to  saussurite.  The  colored 
constituents  are  hornblende  and  diopside,  the  former  in  irregular  grains,  the  latter  in  clear, 
colorless  lath-like  strips.     Small  quantities  of  calcite  were  also  noticed. 

Black  river,  second  portage  below  mouth  of  Kawanaska  river  :  Augite  occurs  plentifully  in 
grains.  This  forms  the  most  striking  constituent,  as  it  is  much  less  altered  than  the  other 
colored  constituents.     Hornblende  and  its  alteration  product,  chlorite,  form  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  rock.  Feldspars  (lime-soda  varieties  predominating  ;  oithoclase  in  small  amoont)  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  the  rock.  All  are  badly  altered,  principally  to  epidote.  A  few  grains 
of  pyrite  occur.     The  rock  may  be  called  an  augite  diorite. 

Hill  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  37th  mile  of  meridian  line  :  The  rock  is  hypidiomor- 
phic-granular  in  texture.  When  examined  microscopically  it  appears  to  be  composed  princi- 
pally of  augite.  When  examined  in  thin  sections  the  augite  is  seen  to  be  in  large  irregular 
grains  and  elongated  strips.  Hornblende  in  narrow  strips  is  present  sparingly.  Feldspar  is 
present  in  small  amount,  occupying  the  interstices  between  the  colored  constituents.  This  is 
completely  altered  to  saussurite,  etc.  A  few  grains  of  quartz  and  also  a  few  of  altered  ilmenite 
were  noticed. 
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PEAT  FUEL.  ITS  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE. 


BY  W.  E.  H.   CARTER. 


[Note  by  the  Director  :— The  following  Report  on  Peat  Fuel  was  issued  in  February  1903,  as  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  but  in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  subject,  it  is,  with  slight  additions,  re-printcd  herewith. 
The  data  contained  in  the  R<^rt  are  drawn  from  manv  sources,  but  so  far  as  the  industry  in  Ontario  is  concerned,  they 
are  in  lanje  part  the  result  of  personal  examination  of  the  peat  plants  and  bogs  of  the  Province  by  Mr.  Carter.  Determin- 
ations of  peat  and  peat  gat  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Wells,  who  also  reports  on  practical  experience  with  peat  fuel 
burned  at  the  Provincial  Assay  Otflce,  Belleville.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Thaulow,  engineer  to  the  Norwegian 
Government,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  his  valuable  report  on  peat  fuel  in  Europe  and  America,  to  Peat  Industries, 
Limited,  the  Peat  Machinery  Supply  Company,  Limited,  and  to  others  connected  with  the  industry,  for  assistance  rend- 
ered. Discussion  is  restricted  solely  to  the  value  and  use  of  peat  for  fuel  and  the  processes  emploved  for  manufacturing 
it  for  that  purpose,  this  being  the  aspect  of  the  subject  which  confers  upon  it  pressing,  if  not  vital,  importance.  There 
are  many  other  economic  uses  for  peat,  but  they  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  Report.— T.  W.  G.] 

Life  in  a  northern  climate  implien  the  free  use  of  fuel.  Abundance  of  fuel  means  comfort 
and  the  smooth  working  of  the  social  and  industrial  machine  ;  scarcity  means  inconvenience, 
distress  and  the  dislocation  of  industries  ;  absolute  want  of  it  would  render  the  temperate . 
regions  of  the  earth  uninhabitable.  The  prime  necessity  of  ample  supplies  of  so  obviously 
important  an  article  requires  no  proof ;  but  if  any  were  needed  ic  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
people  of  Canada  by  the  recent  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a 
way  calculate<l  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  unthinking.  A.  generation  ago  such  a  strike  would 
have  excited  little  interest  here,  because  the  splendid  hardwood  forests  of  southern  Ontario 
had  not  then  disappeared,  and  good  **  body "  beech  and  maole  warmed  the  houses  and 
generated  steam  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  time.  To-day  the  jsituation  is  changed.  The 
dwindling  forests  have  retreated  to  such  a  distance  from  **  older"  Ontario  as  to  make  wood 
expensive  and  scarce.  All  things  considered,  anthracite  for  domestic  use  and  bituminous  coal 
for  steam  raising  are  preferable  to  wood  ;  and  so  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of 
the  diminishing  supplies  of  the  native  fuel  and  the  increased  facilities  for  procuring  the  foreign 
article,  it  has  come  about  that  the  urban  and  town  dwellers  of  Ontario  almost  wholly,  and  to  a 
lesser,  but  still  appreciable  extent,  farmers  and  villas^ers  also  now  rely  entirely  upon  coal  for 
fuel.  The  number  of  coal-users  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  area  in  which  wood  is  the 
chief  article  of  fuel  is  yearly  retreating  farther  to  the  north. 

One  effect  of  the  change  has  been  to  place  the  people  of  Ontario  in  a  position  of  absolute 
and  abject  dependence  on  the  coal  barons — or  coal  miners,  it  matters  little  which — of  a  foreign 
state  for  the  right  to  live.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  coal  companies  and  the 
mine  workers,  the  people  of  Ontario  may  have  their  opinion,  but  they  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  its  settlement,  and  can  have  no  share  in  framing  laws  whiK;h  mi^ht  make  a  recurrence  of  it 
impossible.  Their  only  privilege  is  to  accept  :"ith  gratitude  whatever  coal  their  dealers  can 
induce  the  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  mining  or  railway,  to  send  across  the  border, 
and  to  pay  such  pricei  therefor  as  may  be  dictated  by  business  slightly  tempered  with  philan- 
thropy. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  do  arrive  at  the  total  amount  annually  paid  out  for  fuel  by  the  people 
of  Ontario.  The  quantity  and  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  can  be  ascertained  with  much  exactness, 
since  it  is  practically  all  imported  from  a  foreign  country  and  the  figures  are  therefore  to,  be  found 
in  the  trade  and  navigation  tables,  but  the  production  and  consumption  of  wood,  which  constitutes 
the  source    of  heat  for  one-half    the  population  or  more,  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate.     An 
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attempt,  however,  may  be  made.     According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  Ontario 

was  2,182,947  persons,  of  whom  935,978  dwelt  in  the  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  of 

the  Province.     The  bulk  of  the  people,  1,246,969  in  number,  are  classed  as  "rural,"  and  are 

made  up  of  the  farming  community  and  those  living  in  hamlets  and  places  too  small  to  be 

incorporated    as    separate   municipalities.     In   view  of  the  originally  wooded  condition   of 

the  country,  it  is  probably  within  the  mark  to  assume  that  wood  is  still  the  fuel  mainly  used  by 

the  rural  peculation.     True,  much  wood  is  used  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  much 

coal  in  the  country  ;  but  roughly  speaking,  urban  dwellers  are  users  of  coal  and  country-dwel- 

lers  of  wood      Now,  taking  into  account  all  the  purposes  for  which  wood  is  employed  as  fuel, 

including  the  r<ftising  of  steam  as  well  as  domestic  uses,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  fact  that 

the  original  abundance  of  wood  created  the  habit  of  using  it  with  little  regard  to  economy, — a 

habit  which,  despite  the  changed  conditions,  sti*l  survives— it  does  not  seem  excessive  to  place 

the  quantity  of  wood  annually  consumed  for  all  purposes  at  2^  cords  per  head  of  the  rural 

population.    At  this  rate  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary  family  comprising  five  persons  would  be 

about  12  cords  a  year.     To  supply  the  community  at  this  rate  would  require  say  2,900,000  cords 

of  wood  per  annum,  the  cost  of  which,  taking  one  quality  with  another,  may  be  placed  at  $1.50 

per  cord.     Good,  dry  hardwood  cannot  be  purchased  anywhere  now  for  such  a  price,  but  much 

of  the  wood  burned  for  fuel  consists  of  the  inferior  varieties,  such  as  ash,  elm,  tamarack,  or 

the  branches  and  limbs  of  the  more  valuable  kinds,  and  is  sold  at  a  smaller  price.     At  $1.50 

ptr  cord,  the  value  of  the  wood  burned  every  year  would  be  $4,350,000. 

The  imports  of  anthracite  into  Ontario  during  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June  1900, 

(the  last  fiscal  year  in  which  imports  were  classified  according  to  Provinces)  were  1,075,441  tons, 

valued  at  $4,40t),231,  and  of  bituminous  coal  for  home  consumption,  2,362,115  tons,  worth  with 

the  duty  added  $5,357,373.     The  quantity  of  coal  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  in  a  normal  year 

is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking  into  account,  consequently  the  imports  of  anthracite 

and  bituminous  coal  may  be  regarded  as  covering  the  tbtal  consumption.     Adding  then  thb 

several  items  together,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  which  have 

a  restricted  use  for  fuel,  we  reach  the  following  as  representing  the  fuel  bill  of  the  people  of 

Ontario  for  a  year  :  — 

Value. 

Anthracite,  1,075,441  tons $4,406,231 

Bituminous  coal,  2,362,115  tons 5,357,373 

Wood,  say  2,900,000  cords 4,350,000 

Total $14,113,604 

The  expenditure  annually  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  stamps  the  fuel  question ^at  once  as 
one  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  any  circumstances  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  the  sources  and  supply  of  so  necessary  and  largely  used  an  article  could  not  be  aug- 
mented :  but  there  is  a  double  motive  for  such  inquiry  when  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us 
that  one  of  the  principal  items  on  our  list  of  fuels  is  but  a  broken  reed. 

The  old  adage  of  the  advantage  of  having  several  strings  to  one's  bow  is  applicable  to  this 
question  of  fuel.  Those  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  coal  during  the  present  winter 
have  had  recourse  to  wood,  have  found  themselves  not  in  such  bad  case  after  all,  considering 
the  fact  that  their  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  were  constructed  to  consume  coal  only.  K  still 
another  fuel  could  be  added  to  the  list,  comparable  in  efficiency  to  coal  or  wood,  the  situation 
would  be  decidedly  improved.  If,  too,  the  preparation  of  this  article  would  create  an  entirely 
new  industry  of  the  first  magnitude,  employing  labor  and  capital  on  a  very  large  scale,  utilizing 
resources  now  almost  entirely  dormant,  and  substituting  a  native  product  tor  one  of  foreign 
origin,  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason,  both  from  the  private  and  the  public  point  of 
view,  for  welcoming  the  introduction  of  the  new  fuel.  The  peat  bogs  of  Ontario  are,  it  is 
believed,  (|uite  capable  of  furnishing  such  a  fuel  and  sustaining  such  an  industry. 
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Brook ville  peal  l»oir  ami  works. 


Rruiiiii'r  pt'ut  Im»«.'  and  work* 
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Rondeau  peat  bog. 


KoiKleau  peat  )x)g  ami  works. 
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Peat  Fuel  No  Novelty. 

Peat  fuel,  though  new  here,  is  no  novelty  in  older  lands.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the 
ordinary  or  air-dried  form  it  h<is  been  burned  for  many  centuries,  and  still  in  places  survives 
the  competition  of  coal  from  the  English  and  Scottish  mines.  In  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  especially  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  there  is  annually 
•a  large  and  apparently  increasing  consumption  of  peat.  In  central  Sweden  it  is  said  that  as 
much  as  one  million  tons  of  peat  are  prepared  and  used  yearly,  and  two  million  tons  in  the 
whole  country.  Not  only  is  peat  in  demand  as  domestic  fuel  for  cooking  aud  producing 
warmth,  but  in  metallurgical  processes,  in  steel  and  glass  furnaces,  for  firing  locomotive  boilers, 
for  generating  electric  power  and  for  many  other  purposes  it  is  used  in  solid  or  gaseous  form. 
Germany  is  believed  to  have  more  fuel  in  peat  than  in  coal,  and  much  iuLenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  that  country  and  elsewhere  in  devising  processes  and  machinery  for  preparing  it. 
In  short,  so  far  from  peat  being  an  obsolete  fuel,  it  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as 
its  manufacture  is  being  perfected  and  a  better  article  produced. 

The  Comparison  Must  Be  with  Coal. 

Coal  is  the  standard  by  which  any  competing  fuel  must  be  measured,  though  there  are 
substances  which  for  special  purposes  are  equal  or  superior.  Some  petroleums,  for  instance, 
give  better  results  in  locomotive  or  steamship  boilers,  costing  less  and  occupying  smaller  space 
for  the  quantity  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  power.  Charcoal  from  wood  makes  a 
better  product  in  the  iron  blast  furnace  than  mineral  coke,  because  of  its  greater  freedom  from 
Bulphui,  which  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  pig.  In  certain  other  respects,  such  as  cleanli- 
ness of  handling  and  completeness  of  combustion,  coal  compares  unfavorably  with  wood  and 
peat  ;  but  in  the  main,  and  for  general  use  coal  (incluHng  both  anthracite  and  bituminous) 
is  the  fuel  which  at  present  hold?  first  place  in  public  esteem,  and  no  doubt  rightly  so. 

The  comparison  of  peat  with  coal  must  be  at  two  points  (1)  efiiciency,  (2)  price.  Unless 
there  is  a  fair  equality  in  the  result  of  these  factors,  peat  must  be  ruled  out.  If  on  the  one 
hand  it  ia  so  far  below  the  level  of  coal  in  calorific  value  that  no  matter  at  what  price  produced 
it  would  not  be  used  where  coal  could  be  had  ;  or  if  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  produced  and 
sold  for  a  price  at  least  as  low  as  that  for  which  the  equivalent  in  heating  value  of  coal  could 
be  bought,  all  efforts  to  introduce  peat  will  be  unavailing  except  at  times  when  nothing  else 
can  be  had. 

The  fact  that  peat  continues  to  be  used  in  many  countries  concurrently  with  coal  where 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  latter,  is  proof  that  for  some  pur]:>ose8  at  least  it  is 
equally  well  adapted  and  not  more  expensive.  The  Holland  housewives,  proverbial  for  their 
neatness,  will  have  no  other  fuel,  and  in  the  Dutch  brick-yards  peat  only  is  used. 

Peat  is  in  reality  incipient  coal.     The  coal  beds,  which  are  the  basis  of  modern  arts  and 

industries,  were  laid  down  ages  ago  in  some  such  way  as  peat  bogs  are  now  being  formed, 

except  perhaps  that  in  most  cases  trees  were  the  source  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  instead  of 

the  mosses  or  aquatic  plants  of  which  peat  bogs  are  composed.     A  regular  gradation  can  be 

traced  beginning  with  peat  or  wood  and  passing  through  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite 

and  even  graphite,  the  various  stages  of  the  process  depending  upon  the  degree  of  pressure  or 

heat  which  has  been  exerted  ;  and  doubtless  the  peat  bogs  of  to-day,  if  not  sooner  consumed, 

may  in  subsequent  ages  be  metamorphosed  into  seams  of  coal  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming 

man.     Being  incipient  coal,  peat  contains  less  carbon  and  is  inferior  in  specific  gravity  to  coal, 

though,  aa  has  already  been  pointed  out,  its  properties  in  this  respect  must  be  ctmsidexed 

in  relation  to  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  produced  and  sold. 
1Q  V 
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The  Place  of  Peat  among  Fuels. 

Tho  following  figures  taken  from  Percy's  Metallurgy  will  serve  to  show  the  place  of  jjeat 
among  the  fuels,  so  far  as  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  are  concerned  : 


SubBtancp. 

Carbon 
C. 

Hydrogen 
H. 

Oxygen 
0. 

28  18 

22  86 

10.07 

2.98 

N.trogen 

N. 

Salphur 

.66 
2,36 
1.51 

.91 

A«h. 

9.73 
2.27 
1.36 
1.61 

Specific 
gravity 

Teat 

64.02 
66.31 
78.69 
90.89 

5.21 
6.63 
6.0O 
3.28 

2.30 
.57 

2.37 
.83 

.850 

Lignite 

Bitumic'-UB  coal 

1.129 
1.2.59 

Anthracite 

1  392 

The  above  analyses  are  exclusive  of  water,  which  in  the  peat  amounted  to  25.50  and  in 
the  lignite  to  34.66  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  calorific  value  or  heating  effect  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel,  Thurston,  in 
his  Elements  of  Engineering,  gives  the  following  figures  : 


Calorific  power. 


Fue). 


Relative. 


Coal,  anthracite .     |  1.020 

"    bituminous  i  1.017 

•*    lignite,  dry I  0.700 

Peat,  kiln  diied 0.700 

"     airJried I  0.526 

Wood,  kiln  dried i  0.551 

"      air  dried 0.439 


Absolute, 
B.T.U. 


Water    vaporized 

at  bialing   point. 

Farts  by  one 

part. 


14.833 

14,796 

10,150 

10,150 

7,650 

8.029 

6,385 


14  98 

14  95 

10  35 

10.25 

7.73 

8  10 

6.45 


The  absolute  calorific  power  is  expressed  in  British  thermal  units  (B.  T.  U.),  one  such 
unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  wat-er  from  the  temperature  39. 1' 
to  40.  r  Fahrenheit.  The  heating  value  of  peat  briquettes  is  placed  at  about  two-thirds  that 
of  coal,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  approximate  ratios,  for  the  reason  that  neither 
coal  nor  j)eat  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  and  both  vary  in  composition  very  considerably 
within  certain  limits. 

As  between  peat  in  its  several  classes  and  bituminous  coal,  the  comparison  is  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures  : 


Material. 


Out  |>eat.. 
Machine  peat  . . 
Peat  briquettes 
Bituminous  coal 
Anthracite   


Weight  per 

cubic  foot 

as  piled 

pounds. 


13 
21 
56 
60 
63 


Relative  weight 

for  same  heating 

value. 


2.99 
2  45 
2.04 
1.36 
1. 


Relative  balk 

for  eame  heating 

value. 


14  36 
2.56 
2.14 
1.43 
1. 


Specific  gravity. 


.50 

.95 

1  12 

1.30 

1.46 


The  Comparison  is  with  anthracite  rather  than  with  bituminous  coal,  for  the  reason  that 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  for  peat  is  in  the  home,  rather  than  the  factory  or  the  mill.  For  steam* 
raising  purposes,  run-of-mine  bituminous  coal  or  screenings  will  probably  be  found  more  econo- 
mical in  use.  One  advantage  peat  possesses  over  any  form  of  coal  is  the  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  sulphur  which  it  contains,  hence  its  use  is  less  injurious  to  grate-bars,  boiler  tubes  and 
the  like. 
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Anthracite  and  Peat  Compared. 


The  principal  uses  of  anthracite  are  in  cooking  and  heating,  being  burned  for  the  former 
purpose  in  stoves  and  ranges,  and  for  the  latter  in  stoves  and  furnaces  of  var^iu^  design.  The 
large  percentage  of  carbon  and  hij^^h  specitic  gravity  of  anthracite  constitute  it  a  dense  and  last- 
ing fuel,  requiring  little  attention  after  being  once  ignited,  and,  as  householders  know,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  fire  in  stove  or  furnace  over  night  ready  for  fresh  fuel  in 
the  morning. 

Peat  when  first  placed  on  the  fire  burns  with  a  short  blue  fiame,  continuing  to  do  so 
until  the  grate  spaces  become  covered  with  embers,  when  it  emits  an  intense  yellow  glow  and 
short  flame  of  the  same  color.  It  is  now  cjiving  out  an  intense  heat,  wh  ch  may  bo  easily  and 
accurately  controlled  by  adjusting  the  draught.  A  peat  fire  may  be  made  to  last  over  night  by 
banking  it  properly  and  closely  stopping  all  the  draughts.  Once  well  lighted  a  peat  fire  will 
not  go  out  until  every  atom  of  fuel  has  been  consumed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  requires 
very  little  oxygen  to  sustain  its  combustion. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  burning  fuel,  whether  coal  or  wood,  are  very  wasteful,  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  theoretical  heating  value  being  utilized.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  air  which  finds  access  to  the  fuel,  carrying  off  the  heated  products  of 
combustion  into  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack  before  they  have  performed  their  work.  With  coal 
the  clinkers  and  live  embers  which  drop  through  the  grate  bars  are  an  additional  source  of  loss. 
There  are  similar  losses  in  the  case  of  peat  when  burned  in  apparatus  not  well  suited  for  its 
combustion,  such  as  ordinary  stoves  or  furnaces  intended  for  coal  or  wood.  Hence  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  in  Europe  to  specially  constructed  stoves  for  burning  peat,  in  the  in- 
vention of  which  the  Danes  appear  to  take  the  lead.     Further  mention  of  these  is  made  below. 

an  actual  test  of  peat  fuel. 

At  the  Provincial  Assay  Office,  Belleville,  Ontario,  peat  briquettes  alone  were  used  as 
fuel  for  a  portion  of  the  winter  of  1901-2,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Wells,  then  Provincial  Assayer.  The  office  building  contained  u[>per  and  lower 
flats  with  a  total  air  space  of  23,000  cubic  feet,  for  heating  which  two  coal  stoves  were  ordinarily 
employed.  The  same  stoves— one  an  Imperial  Oxford  Air-tight  Heater,  and  the  other  a  Fire 
King — were  used  for  burning  the  peat.  The  stoves  were  filled  whenever  nece^'sary,  and  no 
special  attempt  was  made  to  economize  fuel.  From  careful  observations  covering  a  period  of 
twenty  days  the  following  figures  were  obtained:  Average  temperature  of  outside  air,  21** 
Fahr. ;  ditto  inside  air,  66^  ;  ditto  upper  flat,  61**  ;  ditto  lower  flat  front  ro(  m,  61**  ;  back 
room,  53^.  The  peat  was  consumed  at  the  rate  of  186  lbs.  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  37  cents,  the 
price  of  the  fuel  being  $4.00  per  ton,  delivered.  Starting  or  replenishing  the  fire  caused  smoke, 
and  it  was  found  advisable  to  prepare  for  adding  fuel  by  creating  a  strong  draught  to  carry 
off  this  smoke,  after  which  the  draught  could  again  be  cut  off.  The  stoves  required  feeding 
about  six  times  a  day,  or  once  every  two  or  three  hours.  Fire  was  maintained  during  the 
night  by  covering  the  peat  with  ashes  and  closing  all  the  draughts.  When  the  latter  were 
.opened  in  the  morning  the  fire  would  spring  into  life  again.  No  visible  amount  of  soot  was 
deposited  in  the  flues. 

In  these  stoves,  as  well  as  in  several  types  of  cooking  ranges  in  which  peat  brirjuettes  were 
experimentally  burned  last  winter,  the  gratings  were  found  too  coarse,  and  it  was  not  practi- 
cable to  prevent  an  excess  of  draught,  or  to  wholly  check  loss  of  fragments  falling  into  the  ashes 
below.  This  difficulty  was  partially  overcome  by  covering  the  bars  with  clinkers  or  wire 
netting.  These  dbsen-ations  agree  with  the  experience  of  the  people  of  Beaverton,  where 
peat  briquettes  made  by  the  Dobson  process  are  in  common  use  as  fuel. 
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For  many  purposes,  such  as  culinary  uses,  it  is  more  important  to  have  au  intense  heat 
for  a  short  time  than  a  lower  heat  for  a  longer  time,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  peat  reaches 
a  high  temperature  renders  it  very  useful  in  such  cases.  Often  a  burning  briquette  becomes 
white  hot  over  its  entire  surface  while  the  interior,  if  broken  into,  is  seen  to  be  quite  cool. 

Peat  makes  no  clinker,  but  leaves  considerable  ash,  depending  in  this  respect  upon  the 
composition  of  the  bog  from  which  it  is  made.  The  ashes  are  light  and  powdery,  and  in 
weight  are  usually  greater  proportionally  than  those  of  wood,  though  not  greater  than  those  of 
coal  as  ordinarily  burned,  When  peat  bums  without  any  particles  falling  through  the  grate 
bars,  there  is  absolutely  no  unconsumed  fuel,  whereas  with  coal  the  percentage  of  half-burned 
fragments  which  escape  with  the  ashes  is  usually  considerable.  Peat  ashes  consist  partly  of 
the  inorganic  substances  taken  up  by  the  growing  mosses  or  plants  during  their  lifetime,  bat 
chiefly  of  the  clay,  sand  and  silt  drained  or  blown  into  the  bog  from  the  surrounding  soil. 
They  occasionally  run  high  in  alkaline  earths,  carrying  carbonate^,  phospate  of  lime,  potash, 
etc.,  and  when  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  they  are  suitable  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Peat  has  some  disadvantages,  one  of  which  is  the  considerable  proportion  of  water  which 
it  contains  even  in  the  briquetted  form,  thus  lowering  its  calorific  value.  Another,  as  noted 
above,  is  the  tendency  in  ordinary  grates  of  unconsumed  particles  to  escape  into  the  ash-box. 

THE  QUESTION    OF    PRICE. 

Then,  as  to  price,  which  in  some  respects  is  a  consideration  paramount  even  to  quality. 
The  cost  of  producing  ** machine"  peat  in  Europe  is  from  86  cents  fo  $1.35  per  ton  ;  of  peat 
briquettes  $2.15  per  ton.  As  the  detailed  data  set  out  in  the  following  pages  show,  peat 
briquettes  can  be  made  in  Ontario  at  about  $1.00  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  Allowing  a  suitable 
margin  for  profit,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  compressed  peat  fuel 
can  be  sold  at  the  place  of  production  for  $3.00  per  ton,  and  at  a  correspondingly  greater  figure 
if  railway  freights  have  to  be  paid.  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  already  been  sold  by  one  maker 
for  two  successive  seasons  at  $3.00  per  ton,  and  beyond  doubt  in  this  price  was  included  a 
fair  profit.  Putting  the  theoretical  value  of  peat  briquettes  at  two-thirds  that  of  coal,  at  $3.00 
per  ton  their  cost  would  be  equivalent  to  anthracite  at  $4.50  per  ton,  and  at  $4.00  per  ton  to 
anthracite  at  $6.00  per  ton.  Such  figures  at  once  bring  peat  fuel  into  the  economic  arena,  as 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  with  the  effective  control  now  exercised  by  the  trusts  over  the 
production  and  sale  of  anthracite,  we  are  likely  to  see  it  again  drop  to  a  lower  retail  level  than 
$6.00  )>er  ton.  lu  the  light  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  report,  it  will  be  surprising  if  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  are  not  soon  given  their  choice  between  compressed  peat  fuel  and  coal, 
instead  of  as  at  present  being  confined  entirely  to  the  latter. 

European  Methods  of  Manufacture. 

The  peat  fuel  industry  being  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  Ontario,  and  little  having 
been  accomplished  in  the  United  States,  where  the  abundance  of  coal  relegates  the  question 
to  a  position  of  minor  importance,  it  is  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  peat  industry  is  of 
venerable  standing,  that  we  must  tuni  for  fuller  information  as  to  cost  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture. The  government  of  Norway,  where  the  fuel  question  is  in  almost  the  same  poaition 
as  it  is  in  Ontario,  both  countries  being  without  coal,  and  both  being  situated  in  a  northern 
climate  and  containing  within  their  borders  many  peat  bogs,  commissioned  Mr.  J.  O.  Thaulow, 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  that  country,  to  investigate  the  peat  industries  of  Europe  and  Canada, 
and  his  report  dated  June,  1902,  contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  oonoeming 
costs  and  manufacturing  methods  in  the  countries  which  he  visited.  Mr.  Thaulow's  report  is 
freely  drawn  upon  in  the  present  paper,  and  other  available  sources  of  information  have  been 
made  use  of.     Comparisons  with  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  ootfts  should   be  mads 
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with  CAre,  because  of  the  lower  price  commanded  by  labor  there  ;  but  so  far  as  climatic  condi- 
tions are  concerned,  i^hich  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel,  there 
is  no  great  difference  between  Ontario  ^d  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  where  peat  is  largely 
made  and  used.  Th«  re  is  probably  a  longer  summer  season,  more  sunshine  and  less  rain  in 
Ontario  than  Denmark  and  Sweden,  so  ihat  processes  depending  upon  the  weather  such  as 
outside  dryinsf,  which  are  practicable  there,  ought  to  be  even  mor^  successful  here. 

In  European  countries  three  kinds  of  peat  fuel  are  known;  (1)  cut  or  ** stick"  peat, 
namely,  the  crude  peat  cut  in  blocks  out  of  the  bog  aad  dried  in  the  air,  after  which  it  is 
burned  without  further  treatment;  (2)  **  machine'*  peat,  which  is  the  name  given  to  peat 
ground  or  mncerated  to  a  pulp  while  wet,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  water,  and  then  cut 
or  moulded  into  blocks  and  dried  with  or  without  artificial  heat ;  (3)  peat  briquettes  made  by 
artificially  drying  and  compressing  powdered  peat. 

Coke  or  charcoal  is  also  made  from  peat  and  is  ustd  in  the  smelting  of  ores  and  other 
metallurgical  processes.  In  converting  the  raw  peat  into  charcoal  practically  the  same  range 
of  by  products  is  obtained  and  made  use  of  as  in  the  coking  of  coal  ;  but  charcoal  fuel 
is  little  used  in  this  country,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  make  any  extended 
allusion  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  the  present  paper. 

CUT   PEAT. 

The  first  mentioned  variety,  or  cut  peat,  is  the  sort  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  who 
employ  their  own  labor  in  the  spring  and  summer  in  making  it.  Though  constituting  a 
fuel  by  no  means  to  be  despiaed,  especially  when  taken  from  the  decomposed  layers  of  a  good 
bog,  cut  peat  is  suited  only  for  local  use,  because  of  its  retaining,  even  when  apparently  quite 
dry,  a  considerable  proportion  of  moisture,  and  because  of  its  bulkiness  and  friability  and  con- 
sequent unfitness  for  transportation  to  long  distances.  This  variety  of  peat  can  only  be  made 
from  a  dry  or  drainable  bog.  A  ter  digging,  for  which  purpose  a  specially  shaped  spade  is 
used,  with  a  wing  at  one  side,  in  order  t«  cut  out  rectangular  blocks,  the  latter  are  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  bog,  where  in  a  few  days  they  lose  sufficient  water  to  be  turned  over  and  after- 
wards piled  up.  During  the  summer  months  the  blocks  of  peat  will  dry  down  to  a  water 
content  of  about  30  per.  cent.,  by  which  time  they  have  shrunk  to  about  one-quarter  of  their 
original  size.  Probably  the  larger  proportion  of  the  peat  fuel  used  in  Europe  is  of  the  cut  or 
'^  stick  "  variety,  its  great  recommendation  being  its  cheapness.  An  able-bodied  laborer  can 
dig  up  the  equivalent  of  H  tons  dried  peat  per  day,  and  in  jnost  cases  the  digging  and  subse- 
quent handling  is  done  bf  himself  and  members  of  his  family.  The  use  of  cut  peat  as  fuel  for 
general  consumption  is  out  of  the  question  in  Ontario. 

NfACHINE    PEAT. 

**  Machine'*  peat  is  a  compactor  and  better  article.  It  is  sold  in  large  quantities  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  is  used  not  only  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  also  in  manufacturing,  metallurgical  and  other  industrial  operations.  A  great  many 
steam  boilers,  including  railway  locomotives,  are  fired  with  this  variety  of  peat,  while  in  brew- 
eries, distilleries  and  under  salt  pans  in  (lermany,  it  is  preferred  to  other  fuel.  In  Austrian 
glass-works  and  brick  yards  it  is  also  freely  employed.  Most  of  the  peat  consumed  in  Europe, 
except  by  the  peasantry,  is  machine  i>eat,  and  it  forms  in  fact  the  only  fuel  for  large  liodies 
of  the  population.  The  methods  of  preparing  it  are  very  numerous,  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed  in  inventing  machinery  and  devising  processes  to  suit  varying  conditicms. 

Two  principal  systems  are  distinguished  in  making  machine  peat,  depending  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  raw  material  immediately  upon  raising  it  from  the  bog.  One  plan  is  to  digest 
the  peat  with  the  addition  of  water  into  a  liquid  mud,   which  is  then  poured  into  moulds  in 
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the  open  air,  and  after  losing  some  of  its  water,  divided  into  blocks  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
product  is  sometimes  called  ** knead"  peat.  The  other  and  more  commonly  employed  process 
consists  of  grinding  or  mincing  the  peat  as  it  comes  frAn  the  bog,  into  a  soft  plastic  mass, 
which  is  then  cut  into  bricks  and  dried. 

A    DANISH    PEAT    PLANT. 

A  well  known  and  successful  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  **  knead  "  peat,  is  in 
operation  at  Sparkjer,  Denmark,  on  a  large  scale.  The  works  are  either  stationary  or  portable, 
in  the  latter  case  floating  in  the  bog,  where  there  is  sufficient  water.  The  peat,  due  by  hand 
or  machines,  is  conveyed  mechanically  to  the  works,  where  water  is  added  and  it  is  paased 
throusjh  the  mixing  machines, — plain  wooden  boxes,  containing  rotating  screw-shaped  knives — 
whence  it  is  elevated  to  a  large  tank,  and  afterwards  taken  in  cars  to  the  drying  fields.  These 
consist  of  fields  of  sandy  scil  covered  with  grass.  Elevated  flats  or  gentle  slopes  are  preferred, 
well  exposed  to  prevailing  winds.  The  peat  mixture  is  then  poured  into  bottomless  cast  iron 
moulds,  after  standing  a  few  hours  in  which  sufficient  water  is  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil  to 
consolidate  the  peat  and  allow  the  moulds  to  be  removed.  In  three  or  four  days  the  peat 
lumps  or  bricks  are  turned  and  subsequently  piled  in  heaps.  The  whole  drying  p^-oceas  re- 
quires from  three  to  six  week 9,  according  to  the  weather,  the  finished  product  containing  about 
22  per  cent,  water. 

At  other  works  the  dense  peat  liquid  is  poured  in  thick  layers  over  the  drying  ground, 
and  when  in  semi-dry  state  is  rammed  and  cut  into  small  bricks.  By  this  method  the  drying 
ca])acity  of  each  acre  of  ground  is  increased,  and  the  labor  cost  reduced. 

The  cost  of  peat  plants,  such  as  those  at  Sparkjer,  is  about  980  per  ton  of  daily  production 
when  of  the  portable  variety,  and  about  $135  per  ton  when  stationary.  In  1901  the  total 
production  of  the  Sparkjer  establishment,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  individual  works, 
was  25,000  tons  of  dry  peat,  which  had  a  selling  value  of  954,000,  or  $2.16  per  ton  (2,240 
lb.)  The  cost  of  production  varied  in  the  separate  plants  from  85  cents  to  91.10  per  ton 
f.o.b.  railway  cars.  The  laborers  work  by  contract  and  earn  on  an  average  91*35  per  day.  The 
power  required  is  smallj  the  product  of  one  nominal  horse-power  being  placed  at  5  to  8  tons 
per  day. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  machine  peat  more  powerful  machinery  is  used.  After 
reducing  by  drainage  the  water  content  of  the  bog  to  80  or  85  per  cent,  the  peat  is  dug  and 
and  thrown  at  once  into  an  elevator  which  carries  it  to  the  peat-mill.  This  may  be  either 
portable  and  capable  of  being  moved  on  tracks  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  bog,  or  stationary 
and  placed  at  some  central  point.  The  mixing  machine  (see  illustrations  of  Anrep's  peat-milling 
machine)  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  cylir  der  or  cone  in  which  rotate  one  or  two  rollers  set  with 
screw  ridges,  which  break  up  the  peat  and  any  accompanying  small  roots,  thoroughly  working 
the  whole  into  a  soft,  plastic  mass  ^  ad  forcing  it  out  in  long  rectangular  shape  to  bo  cut  into 
bricks.  These  are  then  transported  ♦  j  the  drying  ground,  either  terra  firma  or  bog.  The  drying 
process  occupies  from  6  to  8  weeks.  And  when  finished  the  peat  bricks  contain  about  22  per  cent, 
water,  below  which  point  it  is  scarcely  possible  by  air-drying  to  reduce  the  moisture  in 
machine  pca^ 

MILLS    FOR    MAKING   MACHINE    PEAT. 

The  mills  or  machines  used  in  making  machine  peat  are  of  various  construction,  but  all 
incorporate  very  much  the  same  principles.  Their  operations  have  proven  so  satisfactory 
that  the  demand  for  them  has  increased  very  greatly  within  the  past  year  or  two.  The  plant 
usually  stands  complete  in  itself  on  the  bog,  either  all  on  the  one  portable  platform,  or  with 
the  locomobile,  or  power  plant  of  engine  and  boiler,  a  short  distance  away  and  connected  by 
belting. 
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The  Akbrman  machine,  roanufactured  by  Akerman's  Foundry  and  Mechanical  Works, 
Eslof,  Sweden,  requires  an  18-h  p.  engine  and  boiler,  and  can  turn  out  from  20  to  25  tons 
machine  peat  p.»r  ten-hour  day  with  the  help  of  1 5  men.  With  locomobile,  Tails,  wagons 
and  other  rec^uisitos,  the  plant  complete  coats  $1900. 

The  Anrep  (or  Anrys)  peat  machine,  probably  the  most  modem  and  approved,  is  the 
inventirm  of  Alcph  Anrep  (or  Anrys)  a  Swedish  engineer  now  resident  in  Russia,  where  over 
one  thousand  of  them  have  been  built  and  are  in  use.  It  is  also  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Munktell's  >rechHnical  Works  Company  at  Eskilstuna,  Sweden.  On  some  of  the  larger  Rus- 
sian bogs,  often  up  to  20,000  acres  in  extent,  50  or  70  of  these  machines  may  be  seen  at  work. 
In  principle  they  are  much  the  same  as  Akerman's  machine,  the  main  difference  being  that 
with  the  latter  the  locomobile  and  mill  arc  separable,  while  with  Anrep*8  they  stand  on  the 
the  same  carriage.  It  is  accounted  superior  to  all  other  existing  machines  of  the  kind  because 
of  its  greater  cajjacity  per  man  per  day  and  consequently  lower  cost  of  production.  • 

The  Anrep  machine  is  built  in  two  sizes,  the  larger  producing  from  40  to  60  tons  finished 
fuel  per  10  hours  with  28  workmen,  and  requiring  38  horse  power.  It  costs  $1,900  exclusive 
of  power  plant.  The  smaller  type  is  built  in  light  and  heavy  styles,  the  former  turning  out  20 
tons  peAt  fuel  per  10  hours  with  13  men,  and  consuming  19  horse  power.  It  is  sold  for  $830, 
exclusive  of  power  plant.  The  stronger  machine  produces  from  25  to  30  tons  of  finished  fuel 
per  10  hours,  employing  15  men  and  using  25  horse  power,  its  price  being  $1,200,  exclusive  of 
power  plant. 

Another  machine  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  Abjorn  Audereson's  Mechan- 
ical Works  Company  of  Svedela,  Sweden,  and  a  number  are  now  in  use.  Several  sizes  are 
made,  ranging  in  capacity  from  20  to  40  tons  finished  peat  per  day.  The  machines  proper  cost 
from  $216  to  $675. 

In  Gennany  most  of  the  peat-milling  machines  are  made  by  R.  Dolberg  of  Rostock  and 
A.  Heinen  of  Oldenburg.  They  are  similar  in  construction,  and  resemble  the  Swedish  machines 
already  described.  Much  hand  labor  is  re<|uired  in  their  operation,  but  they  *are  able  to 
produce  1^  to  2  tons  peat  fuel  per  man  per  day. 

With  wagea  ranging  from  95  cents  to  $1.20,  or  averaging  say  81.00  per  day,  at  some  of 
the  large  Swedish  peat  works  machine  peat  is  made  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.35  per  ton,  though 
this  figure  may  vary  appreciably  one  way  or  the  other  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  bog 
which  affects  the  cost  of  labor  alone  to  the  extent  of  from  56  to  80  cents  per  ton. 

Machine  peat  contracts  very  much  in  drying,  the  volume  of  the  dried  peat  often  being  not 
more  than  one-sixth  that  of  the  original  block.  Thus  the  bricks  acquire  a  very  compact  con- 
sistency, bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  lignite  both  in  appearance  and  density.  In  specific 
gravity  it  often  surpasses  water,  but  commonly  weighs  from  30  to  40  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  It 
will  stand  ordinary  handling  in  being  moved  from  place  to  place,  is  less  hygroscopic  than  cut 
peat,  and  may  easily  be  stored  without  absorbing  moisture.  In  some  places  in  Germa»iy  and 
Denmark  the  practice  is  to  thatch  the  peat  stacks  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

'  Cut"  and  '*  machine"  peat  in  their  various  methods  of  preparation  almost  exhaust  the 
fonns  in  which  peat  fuel  is  used  in  Europe,  comparatively  little  pressed  or  briq netted  peat 
being  manufactured  as  yet.  Of  recent  years,  however,  the  briq netting  of  fuels  has  assumed 
large  proportions,  especially  in  Germany,  where  in  1901  the  output  of  briquetted  fuel  was 
1,643,416  tons.  Of  this  quantity  about  half  was  used  by  the  railways  and  one-third  in  fac- 
tories and  industrial  works,  the  remainder  being  about  equally  divided  in  use  between  dwell- 
ing-houses and  steamships.  The  principal  substances  used  in  making  these  briquettes  are  coal 
screenings  or  waste,   and  lignite,  but  peat  is  now  also  employed.     In  the  case  of  peat  an 
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attempt  is  mado  to  carbonize  it  by  heat  and  compression  during  the  process  of  manufacture 
in  order  to  give  it  great.er  fuel  value.  Briquet  ted  fuels  sold  in  1901  at  an  average  price  of  13^ 
marks  (83.13)  per  ton  wholesale. 

In  face  of  the  general  acceptability  of  machine  peat,  and  the  firmly  established  position 
of  its  manufacture  in  Europe,  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  there  to  apply  briquetting 
processes  to  peat  as  to  other  crude  fuels  which  cannot  be  solidified  or  reduced  in  bulk  in  any 
other  way.  The  peat  briquettes  are  produced  in  presses  of  the  open-tube  type,  similar  to 
those  hereinafter  described,  the  pressure  required  being  about  11  tons  per  square  inch,  a 
very  solid  block  with  smooth,  polished  surface  being  the  result.  Cut  peat  air-dried  down  to 
30  or  40  per  cent,  water  is  first  pulverized,  then  artificially  dried  in  a  pan-drying  apparatus 
heated  with  live  or  exhaust  steam  until  not  more  than  12  per  cent,  moisture  remains.  The 
briquettes  are  oval  in  cross-seciion,  instead  of  circular  like  those  made  in  Ontario.  Four 
plants  only  are  known  to  be  making  peat  briquettes  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  namely, 
two  in  Germany,  one  in  Russia,  and  one  in  Holland  at  Helenaveen.  At  the  last  namevi  place 
the  cost  of  production  is  from  82.00  to  82.15  a  ton. 

Peat  Fuel  Making  in  Ontario. 

For  several  years  the  peat  fuel  industry  of  Ontaria  has  been  gradually  developing,  and  the 
point  has  now  been  reached  at  which  the  makers  can  turn  out  their  product  at  a  profit.  The 
burden  of  experiment  and  investigation,  always  an  onerous  one  in  establishing  a  new  industry, 
has  been  borne  by  a  few,  and  no  doubt  much  money  has  been  spent  on  methods  and  machinery 
which  in  the  end  gave  only  negative  results.  But  there  were  those  who  did  not  despair  of 
ultimate  success,  and  with  dogged  resolution  determined  to  persevere  until  the  goal  was 
reached.  Among  the  most  persistent  of  the  inventors  and  experimenters  have  been  Mr. 
A.  A  Dickson,  formerly  of  Montreal,  but  now  of  Toronto,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
intelligent  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  peat  manufacture  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Dobson,  of 
Beaverton,  whose  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  of  signal  assistance  ;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Shuttleworth  of  Brantford,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Checkley,  of  Toronto,  all  of  whom  are  deserving  of 
praise  for  their  sustained  and  well-directed  attempts  to  put  the  industry  on  a  practical  and 
paying  basis.  The  Canadian  Peat  Fuel  Company,  the  Peat  Development  Syndicate, — now 
Peat  Industries,  Limited — and  the  Peat  Machinery  Supply  Company  are  the  organizations 
through  which  the  above-named  gentlemen  and  others  associated  with  Jbhem  have  carried  on 
their  labors.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  that  all  the  difficulties  have  been  sur> 
mounted,  and  that  the  success  of  the  industry  is  an  assured  and  established  fact ;  but  at  any 
rate,  the  preliminary  stage  appears  to  have  been  passed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done  will  soon  yield  to  the  address  and  skill  of  those  who  have  already 
done  so  much.  There  have  been  many  problems  of  manufacture  which  defied  for  years  the  wit 
and  inventiveness  of  man,  but  few  indeed  in  the  long  run  have  failed  to  yield  to  bold  experi- 
ment and  patient  investigation.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  pro- 
duction of  a  cheap  and  efficient  fuel  from  peat  will  in  like  manner  disappear  ;  indeed,  some  of 
them  have  already  vanished,  and  the  question  seems  to  be  rather  how  to  produce  the  best 
possible  fuel  at  the  least  possible  cost,  than  how  to  produce  a  good  fuel  at  a  fairly  low  cost. 

The  peat  fuel  question  presents  itself  in  somewhat  different  shape  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  than  to  inhabitants  of  European  countries.  Here  we  have  for  long  been  able  to 
obtain  hard  coal,  or  anthracite— the  best  domestic  fuel  in  the  world— at  comparatively  low  cost, 
and  this  has  made  us  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  Anthracite  is  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
the  conse^juenco  is,  that  forms  of  peat  or  other  fuel  perfectly  acceptable  to  Europeans,  would 
not  be  regarded  with  fav^r  here.  The  assumption  however  that  we  can  continue  to  rely  upon 
anthracite  has  been  suddenly  and  ludely  dispelled,   and   the  possibility  of   obtaiouig  ao 
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efficient  substitute  has  all  at  once  become  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  What  has  happened 
once  may  happen  again  ?  and — to  put  an  extreme  supposition — if  trade  with  the  United 
States  were  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  government  of  that  country 
should  in  times  of  strike  or  scarcity  of  coal  forbid  the  export  of  anthracite,  the  need  for 
some  other  kind  of  fuel  would  be  instantly  and  most  severely  felt.  Coal  there  is  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  but  freights  are  prohibitive  from  either  place,  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  fuel  inordinately  is  only  another  way  of  cutting  off  the  supply  to  very  many.  The 
fact  however  remains,  that  pe'at  must  compete  with  anthracite  under  ordinary  conditions;  and 
this  has  been  kept  steadily  m  mind  throughout  the  present  report. 

Visits  have  been  paid  to  most  if  not  all  the  peat  fuel  plants  so  far  erected  in  this  Province, 
and  mention  is  made  of  them  below,  together  with  the  bogs  on  which  they  are  situated  ;  but  de- 
tailed account  is  given  only  of  methods  and  processes  themselves,  and  in  the  main  only  thos- 
plants  and  distinctive  features  have  been  selected  for  description  which  have  actually  proved 
or  give  good  promise  of  proving  successful.  Complete  data  as  to  costs  and  efficiency  could  not 
in  all  cases  be  obtained,  because  of  the  intermittent  working  of  many  of  the  new  plants,  but 
where  details  of  working  costs  are  given  they  have  been  deduced  from  tests  or  observations 
actually  made,  and  are  believed  to  be  correct  within  narrow  limits. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Little  attempt  was  made  in  this  country  until  comparatively  recent  years  to  utilize  peat 
for  fuel  purposes.  Emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland  or  Germany  occasionally  cut  and  saved 
peat  from  neighboring  bogs,  as  they  or  their  fathers  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  small  (juantities  of  peat  fuel  were  even  manufactured,  as  by  Hodges  by  the  machine 
process  (described  by  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Geology  of  Canada,  1866),  and  Aikman,  who  in  one 
operation  compressed  and  carbonized  his  fuel,  about  25  years  ago.  Fuel  made  by  the  Hodges 
and  Aikman  processes  was  tested  in  railway  locomotives  and  under  steam  boilers,  with  results 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  Though  there  was  little  immediate  result  of  these  efforts,  inventors 
and  experimentets  continued  to  work  at  the  problem.  Briquetting  presses  of  various  deeigus 
were  constructed  until  what  appeared  to  be  a  satisfactory  machine  was  evolved,  when  a 
number  were  built  and  sold  to  intending  peat  fuel  makers.  The  process  of  preparing  the  peat 
was  simply  to  dig  up  the  blocks  from  the  bog,  let  them  dry  in  the  air,  and  after  comminuting 
the  material  in  suitable  machines  compress  it  into  briquettes.  The  result  of  the  first  season's 
operations  was  to  show  :  (1)  that  peat  could  not  be  successfully  and  constantly  dried  down  in  the 
field  to  below  30  per  cent,  moisture  ;  and  (2)  that  in  this  condition  it  cannot  be  compressed  into 
dense,  solid  briquettes.     The  consequence  was  that  the  peat  factories  ceased  their  operations. 

The  old  belief  that  the  application  of  artificial  heat  to  the  drying  of  peat  was  too  expensive 
to  be  profitably  employed  had  now  to  be  proven  unfounded  if  progress  were  to  be  made. 
Probably  the  cost  of  artificially  expelling  all  the  water  contained  in  the  saturated  peat  would 
be  prohibitive,  but  some  combination  of  air-drying  in  the  field  and  artificial  heat  might  be 
successfully  used.  Drying  machines  of  varying  principle  and  design  were  invented  or  adapted, 
but  all  proved  unsatisfactory  until  the  type  now  in  use.,  consisting  essentially  of  one  or  more 
encased  and  revolving  cylinders,  was  employed.  These  have  done  the  work  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  from  the  beginning  ;  and  it  may  here  be  conclusively  stated,  that  with  the 
many,  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  the  original,  this  type  of  drying  machine  has,  in 
conjunction  with  a  preliminary  use  of  wind  and  sunshine,  solved  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of 
the  water  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

'J  he  real  problem  of  peat  fuel  manufacture  lies  in  removing  the  water  ;  this  solved,  the 
other  processes  do  not  present  insuperable  difficulties.  The  peculiar  power  which  peat 
possesses  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  arises  out  of  the  unique  character  of  the  peat 
itself.     In  the  growing  bog  raw  peat  contains  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  so  intimately 
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aasociatcd  with  the  plant  fibres  that  drainage  will  not  reduce  the  water  contents  to  less  than 
about  85  per  cent.,  while  with  60  per  cent,  the  peat  feels  and  looks  merely  damp,  and  at  30  per 
cent,  it  is  to  all  appearances  dry.  The  applic^itiou  of  heat  is  necessary  to  transform  the  water 
into  vapor,  and  the  process  of  evaporation  is  furthered  by  a  preliminary  breaking  down  and 
disintegration  of  the  tough  cell  walls  of  the  peat  fibres.  How  the  pi  oblem  of  ridding  peat  of  the 
water  ha^  been  attacked  and  solved  is  narrated  below. 

Peat  Bogs  and  Plants  in  Ontario. 

Whnt  Ontario  lacks  in  coal  beds  is  made  up  by  her  wealth  of  peat  bogs,  which  in  extent 
and  wideness  of  distribution  are  probably  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  country  of  equal 
area.  Peat  bogs  of  greater  or  lesser  size  are  conveniently  situated  at  almost  any  point,  both  in 
older  and  newer  Ontario,  and  are  so  common  as  not  to  require  any  attempt  to  enumerate  them- 
In  t}>e  southern  part  of  the  Province,  bogs,  while  numerous,  are  not  usually  of  commanding 
area,  though  many  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  the  biais  of  a  large  fuel  factory  ;  but  north  of  the 
heijht  of  land,  say  50  miles  south  of  James  Bay,  peat  muskeg  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  square  miles  and  stretches  northwards  along  the  westerly 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  These  northern  reserves  of  carbon  will  no  doubt  some  day  play  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Province  ;  but  for  a  long  time  aU  the  fuel  which  will 
be  rei]uired  may  be  manufactured  from  the  bogs  which,  so  to  speak,  lie  at  our  doors. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  so  great  an  extent  of  bog  land  is  found  in  the  climate, 
which  includes  warm  rainy  seasons  of  several  weeks'  duration  twice  a  year  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  peat  bogs,  and  a  winter  season  of  five  or  six  months,  during  which  the  surface  of  the 
bog  is  frozen  over  and  so  preserved  in  statu  qno.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  long-con- 
tinued periods  of  drouth  and  heat  to  bring  about  the  dryyig  up  and  consequent  termination  of 
the  bog. 

Considerable  variety  exists  in  the  composition  of  bogs,  dej>ending  to  some  extent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  soil  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  chiefiy  upon  their  method  of 
origin.  The  greater  number  are  composed  of  sphagnum  moss  in  its  many  \'ftrieties,  some  of 
compact  growths  of  other  species  of  moss,  and  others  of  a  mixture  of  aquatic  plants  with  or 
without  moss,  or  of  the  common  marsh  grasses.  On  all  these  kinds  of  bog,  except  the  last 
mentioned,  evergreen  trees,  such  as  spruce,  cedar  and  pine,  and  occasionally  hardwoods,  grow 
but  do  not  flourish,  except  on  the  edges  and  on  the  least  submerged  portions  of  the  bogs 

Analyses  of  Ontario  Peats. 
It  is  not  every  bog  that  will  make  good  fuel.  The  choice  of  a  good  bog,  high  in  carbon 
and  low  in  ash,  is  the  first  essential  of  a  successful  peat  factory,  even  more  necessary  than 
good  shipping  facilities  and  a  well-adapted  process  of  manufacture.  The  two  latter  may  be 
provided  if  wanting,  or  improved  if  faulty,  but  the  bog  is  a  product  of  nature  and  must  be 
acci*pted  as  it  is.  The  following  table  shows  the  quality  of  several  of  the  bogs  on  ^hich  peat 
fuel  plants  have  been  erected  in  Ontario : 


Bog. 


1.  WelUnd: 

From  top  to  30  in.  depth 

From  20  in.  to  olfty  bottom  at  42  in 

2.  Beaverton: 

From  top  to  7  in.  depth 

••     7  in.  to  15  in.  depth 

"   15  in.  to  26  in.  depth 

<*   26  in.  to  40  in.  (boltom) 


Wat«r  in 
original 
sample, 

per  cent. 


82.20 

87. 4« 

62  98 

84.86 
82  9? 


CAicnlated  on  15  per  cent, 
water  content. 


per  cent. 


percent. 


59  27 
56.78 

57.18 
67  58 
73.60 
m  93 


21.66 
21.05 

11.67 

10.89 

4.72 

.40 


Ash, 
per  cent 


4.07 
7.17 

16  20 
7  03 
6  68 

27.67 
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Bog. 


3.  Perth: 

Top  5  feet 

*•    4    "    

4.  Brnnner: 

Top  3  feet 

5.  Brockville  : 

Upper  stratam,  3  feet , 

Part  lower  stratum,  from  3  down  to  5  feet. 

6.  Rcndean  : 

[iOwer  stratum,  beneath  surface  growth . . , 
<(  ((  It  (« 

From  stock  pile 

7.  Newinflrton  : 

Sample  No.  1 


Water  in 
original 
sample, 

per  cent. 


Calculated  on  15  per  cent, 
water  content. 


Volatile 

com- 
bustibles, 
per  cent. 


87.94 
86.66 
87.62 
90.12 


64.72 
67.81 

60.10 

56  08 
67.16 

58.66 
64.60 
67.99 

66.74 
64  42 
58.70 
68.16 


Fixed 
carbon, 
per  cent. 


Ash, 
per  cent. 


19.85 
18.92 

16.70 

20.62 
13.73 

23  29 
22  44 
11.06 

27.21 
28.61 
24.78 
26.30 


10.43 
8.27 

9.30 

9.30 
14.12 

3.16 
7.96 
6.95 

1.06 
1.97 
1.67 
1.65 


THE  WELLAND  BOG. 
The  Welland  bog  is  situated  in  the  towiiahipa  of  Humberstone  and  Wainfleet,  six  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Welland  and  between  the  Welland  canal  and  its  feeder,  and  is  owned  by 
Peat  Industries,  Limited,of  Brantford.  It  covers  an  estimated  area  of  4,000  acres,  or  between 
6  and  7  square  miles,  and  varies  in  de;)th  from  3  to  7  ^eet,  averaging  probably  6  feet.  Ic  will 
furnish  over  4.000,000  tons  of  6ni8lied  fuel  estimating  1,070  tons  to  the  acre.  Composed  of 
sphagnum  moss,  it  typifies  the  great  majority  of  such  areas  in  this  country.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  bf>g  consists  of  fresh  or  growing  mos.^.  This  in  the  course  of  propagation  dies  out  at  the 
roots  with  the  appearance  of  new  growths  above,  the  result  being  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
moss  and  plant  remains.  Proceeding  downw>*rd,  the  brown  light  moss  changes  in  color  and 
density  until  at  the  bottom  there  is  an  ahnost  black,  very  compact  muck,  super-saturated  with 
the  peaty  waters.  These  lower  layers  are  not  decayed,  but  by  chemical  alteration  and  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  the  volatile  constituents  the  percentage  of  carbon  has  been  increased,  and  the 
first  steptaVeu  towards  the  formation  of  a  future  coal  bed.  Numerous  large  and  small  roots 
are  found  embedded  in  the  peat  from  top  to  bottom,  the  only  remains  of  a  once  flourishing 
forest  of  cedar,  spruce,  and  other  hard  and  soft  woods.  Now  nothing  but  scattered  shrubs  and 
grasses  are  capable  of  subsisting  on  the  surface  of  the  bog.  Very  compact,  clean,  greenish  clay 
forms  the  bottom,  the  usual  underlying  bed  of  shell  marl  being  in  this  case  absent.  The  lowest 
six  inches  of  the  bog  contains  too  much  clay  and  other  incombustible  material  to  be  of  value 
for  fuel,  a  fine  silt  having  impregnated  it,  doubtless  through  the  unrestrained  movement  of  the 
waters  in  the  early  days  of  the  bog..  The  remainder  of  the  bog  overlying  this  stratum  is  low  in 
ash,  and  is  quite  suitiible  for  fuel.  If  the  6  inches  at  the  bottom  had  been  eliminated  from  the 
8\mplo,  there  would  have  bo3n  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  ash  shown  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bog  (see  analysis  in  foregoin,'  table). 

Many  years  ago  when  the  Welland  canal  &ui  its  feeder  were  under  construction  this  bog 
formed  an  immense  undrained  swamp,  so  full  of  malaria  that  nobody  lived  within  miles  of  it. 
The  unfortunate  laborers  died  in  scores.  Now  all  this  is  changed  By  means  of  the  artificial 
waterway  and  the  county  and  township  ditches,  both  swamp  and  surrounding  country  have 
been  reclaimed  for  habitation,  and  the  locality  is  as  healthful  as  any. 

The  Welland  bog,  described  above,  and  the  Beaverton  bog,  a  description  of  which  is  given 
in  the  following  paragraph,  together  with  the  factories  respectively  belonging  to  them,  are 
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classic  scenes  in  Ontario  peat  fuel  manufacturing.  Scores  of  experiments  in  drying  and  bri- 
quetting  processes,  the  two  most  troublesome  of  the  inside  operations,  have  been  conducte  1  at 
these  j)laces,  tests  of  machinery  and  presses  having  been  carried  on  at  Welland  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  and  at  Beaverton  for  about  half  that  time. 

THE   BEAVERTON    BOG. 

This  bos:  covers  an  area  of  about  100  acres  in  the  township  of  Thorah,  Ontario  county, 
adjoining  the  village  of  Beaverton,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dobson  of  that  place.  It 
is  composed  of  the  dead  and  blackened  remains  of  rushes,  grasses,  weeds  and  other  aquatic 
growths,  with  practically  no  moss  except  a  stratum  of  a  few  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom.  In 
depth  it  measures  about  40  inches,  but  of  this  only  the  upper  26  inches  is  fit  for  manufacture 
into  briquettes,  the  lower  14  inches  resting  on  the  sand  and  marl  bottom  containing,  as  the 
analysis  shows,  too  high  a  percentage  of  incombustible  material  to  be  of  value  for  saleable 
fuel.  It  is  consequently  left  for  subsequent  removal  to  be  consumed  in  the  works.  The 
analysis  figures  of  this  bog  show  that  in  peat  beds  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  does  not 
always  increase  with  the  depth.  The  advisability  is  also  shown,  in  order  that  a  product  of 
uniform  quality  may  be  obtain^  of  excavating  the  peat  from  top  to  bottom  at  one  time ;  or 
if  this  is  not  possible,  of  mixing  that  from  various  levels.  In  this  way  a  thin  bed  containing 
too  much  ash  may  be  utilized,  provided  the  other  strata  are  of  good  quality.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Dobson's  practice  on  the  Beaverton  bog.  The  uppermost  layer  of  peat  7  inches  thick 
contains  over  16  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  is  certainly  high  ;  yet  after  being  mixed  with  8  inches 
containing  7.03  per  cent,  and  11  inches  containing  6.68  per  cent,  respectively,  a  good  fuel  is 
produced,  showing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash.  This  bog,  though  not  of  large  extent,  admits 
of  easy  drainage,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  buried  stumps,  roots  or  timber  of  any  kind.  It 
has  therefore  formed  an  admirable  arena  for  the  evolution  and  testing  of  mechanical  methods 
of  performing  the  necessary  field  operations,  in  the  devising  and  application  of  which  no  less 
than  in  the  invention  of  apparatus\for  the  drying  and  briquetting  of  peat,  Mr.  Dobson  has 
shown  much  ingenuity. 

THE   PERTH    BOG. 

The  Perth  bog,  or  No.  3  in  the  foregoing  table,  lies  in  the  township  of  Drummond,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  town  of  Perth  and  half  a  mile  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
It  is  kuown  locally  as  the  '*  blueberry  marsh,"  and  is  roughly  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
2,000  acres,  of  which  the  Lanark  County  Peat  Fuel  Company  of  Perth  owns  a  small  portion, 
comprising  some  35  acres.  This  was  formerly  ploughed  and  cultivated  for  grass,  so  that  from 
the  surface  down  all  is  now  rich,  black,  crumbly  peat.  It  bears  a  dense  growth  of  willow 
bushes,  while  on  the  next  lot  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bog,  a  small  forest  of  stately  hardwood 
trees  flourishes.  This  seemed  so  remarkable  that  a  number  of  soundings  were  made  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  trees  stood,  the  result  being  to  prove  that  they  were  actually  growing  on 
peat  of  considerable  thickness.  The  average  depth  of  the  bog  is  between  8  and  10  feet.  The 
peat  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  grasses,  b«>th  fine  and  coarse,  large-stemmed  weeds  and 
aquatic  plants,  well  preserved,  but  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  moss.  Fallen  logs  and 
roots  are  plentiful,  but  do  not  interfere  with  excavating  operations,  except  when  near  the 
surface,  as  when  deeply  buried  they  are  so  completely  waterlogged  that  the  spade  cuts  through 
them  nearly  as  easily  as  through  the  peat  itself.  But  exposed  to  the  air,  the  timber  in  a  short 
time  turns  tough  and  very  hard. 

The  company  has  partly  ditched  the  bog«  and  installed  a  plant  for  making  peat  fuel, 
including  a  dryer  and  a  briquetting  press  of  the  Dickson  or  open-tube  type,  but  tor  various 
reasons  little  practical  success  has  attended  its  operations. 
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THE  BRUNNER  BOG. 
The  Brunuer  bog  lies  in  the  township  of  Ellice  in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  ft  ctwers  an  area  of  about  2,000  acres  of  which 
1,300  acres  are  held  under  lease  by  the  Stratford  Peat  Company,  Limited,  the  [>eat  plant 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  bog  beside  the  G.  T.  R.  tracks  being  about  2  miles  south  of  Brunner 
station,  or  9  miles  north  of  Stratford  The  bog  is  of  the  true  moss  variety,  but  differs  from 
most  bo^  of  the  kind  in  that  the  moss  is  of  the  genus  hypnum.  Marked  variations  in  quality 
characterize  the  bed,  the  upper  foot  or  so  yielding  a  brown  to  black,  fairly  compact  muck  higher 
in  carbon  than  the  beds  below.  Next  comes  an  8- inch  stratum  of  bluish -black  dense  peat  devoid 
of  vegetable  fibre,  but  containing  charred  fragments  of  surface  shrubs — evidences  of  fire  in 
by- gone  times.  From  here  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  from  the  surface  more  brown  peat  occurs,  which 
is  then  succeeded  by  a  dark  bronze- colored  mass  with  fibre  almost  as  distinct  and  fresh,  except 
for  the  hue,  as  when  living,  and  not  much  more  compact.  This  material  is  said  to  extend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bog,  the  total  depth  of  which  is  6  to  10  feet.  Probably  only  the  upper  8  feet 
will  prove  of  value  for  fuel  purposes.  Many  stumps  are  embedded  in  the  bog,  while  over  the 
sarface  a  forest  of  upturned  pine  stumps  is  scattered,  the  labor  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
which  will  be  in  part  compensated  by  their  value  as  fuel.  Willows  have  densely  over-grown 
several  extensive  areas  of  the  bog,  and  over  all  of  the  remaining  surface  tall  weeds  flourish. 

The  company  put  in  a  plant  for  making  peat  fuel,  the  drying  machine  being  a  modification 
of  the  Simpson  apparatus,  and  the  press  a  Dickson  one,  which  appeared  to  work  satisfactorily, 
making  briquettes  2  inches  or  2}  inches  in  diameter  as  desired.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
stumps  and  roots  on  the  ground,  harrowing  is  the  method  employed  for  harvesting  the  peat. 
A  quantity  of  fuel  was  produced,  but  a  fire  in  the  works  about  the  end  of  1902  interrupted 
the  operations.  These  have  since  been  resumed,  and  some  alterations  made  in  the  apparatus, 
iacluding  the  substitution  of  a  Dobson  press  for  the  open-tube  one  formerly  employed. 
Shipping  facilities  are  unusually  good,  a  switch  from  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  running  iniSo 
the  plant,  and  cars  can  be  loaded  by  conveyors  leading  directly  from  the  press. 

An  interesting  fact  was  noted  in  connection  with  the  operations  here.  Air  dried  peat  cut 
and  stacked  on  the  bog  several  years  ago  was  drawn  in  last  summer  (1902)  in  as  dry  a  state, 
except  for  the  outside  of  the  piles,  as  when  first  gathered.  The  unusually  heavy  and  prolonged 
rains  of  1902,  which  hampered  peat-making  everywhere  in  Ontario,  had  penetrated  the  heaps 
only  for  about  30  inches,  and  where  the  covering  was  of  fine  or  broken  peat,  only  the  outside 
6  inches  was  wetted.  It  will  be  an  important  economy  if  it  is  found  that  the  cupply  of  air- 
dried  peat  for  winter  manufacture  can  be  stored  without  having  to  provide  sheds  or  other  cover- 
ing for  it. 

THE    BROCKVILLE    BOG. 

Bog  No.  5  in  the  list  lies  two  miles  north  of  Brockville,  in  the  township  of  Elizabeth  town, 
Leeds  county,  and  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  which  skirts  its  north- 
easterly edge.  It  covers  some  1400  acres  in  rectangular  area,  and  occupies  a  basin  with  clay  and 
gravel  bottom.  Soundings  taken  from  the  edge  toward  the  centre  increase  in  depth  to  40 
feet  and  probably  upwards.  The  upper  3  feet  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  grasses,  grass 
roots  and  slender  aquatic  plants,  and  but  little  moss  could  be  detected.  Scattered  patches  of 
moss  of  the  genus  sphagnum  occur,  however,  apparently  increasing  toward  the  central 
portion  of  the  bog  which  is  still  submerged.  The  upper  stratum  of  3  feet  is  of  uniform 
quality  throughout,  and  of  high  fuel  value.  At  this  depth  a  sharp  change  takes  place  both 
in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  peat.  A  dark  brown  plastic  bed  or  stratum  comes  in 
here  which  is  said  to  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  bog.  It  is  dense  and  finely  stratified,  and 
except  for  occasional  minute  fragments  of  plant  roots,  vegetable  fibre  is  entirely  absent,  the 
whole  presenting  a  uniform,  smooth  surface  when  torn  or  cut.  On  thin  edges  it  is  translucent. 
When  dried  the  color  changes  from  brown  to  black,  but  at  a  distance  has  a  grayish  cast,  from 
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the  minute  particles  of  incombustible  material  desseminated  throughout  the  mass,  feome  of 
which  are  quartz  grains.  The  texture  of  a  specimen  while  being  dried  passes  into  a  rubber- 
like consistency,  and  finally  becomes  quite  hard  and  brittle,  splitting  along  the  lines  of  lamin- 
ation and  curling  up  at  the  edges  As  the  analysis  in  the  foregoing  table  shows,  this  lower 
bed  is  much  inferior  to  the  upper  one  for  fuel  purposes,  being  higher  in  ash  and  iowrer  in  car- 
bon. The  surface  of  the  bog  is  heavily  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  stumps  of  ever- 
green trees,  such  as  spruce,  tamarack  and  cedar,  the  remains  of  a  dense  forest  some  time  ago 
cut  down. 

Considerable  ditching  was  done  by  a  local  company  and  peat  works  erected,  the  plant  con- 
sisting of  two  60-h.  p.  boilers,  a  horizontal  engine,  two  Dickson  briquetting  presses,  and  a 
Dickson  dryer.  This  dryer  followed  original  designs,  but  unfortunately  proved  niisaccess- 
ful.  It  differed  entirely  both  in  principle  and  construction  from  the  dryers  now  in  use.  Since 
these  short  first  trials  the  works  have  remained  idle,  and  the  property  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Peat  Industrie^',  Limited,  Brantford. 

THE   RONDEAU    BOG. 

The  Rondeau  bog,  or  No.  6  in  the  list,  bordars  on  Rondeau  harbor,  a  lake-like  bay  on  the 
shore  of  lake  Erie,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  extends  along  the  water-front  a  distance  of 
several  miles  and  has  a  width  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  mile.  Wide  but  low  sand  bars 
separate  the  bog  from  the  waters  of  the  barboi.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  loOO  acres  in 
the  township  of  Harwich.  The  Western  Peat  Fuel  Company,  Limited,  of  Chatham,  own  328 
acres  of  the  bog,  on  which  they  have  erected  a  peat  factory  and  installed  the  necessary 
machinery.  The  depth  of  the  peat  is  markedly  variable,  rann;ing  from  1  foot  to  30  feet  within 
short  distances,  leading  to  the  belief  that  a  series  of  sandbars  underlies  the  bog  similar  to 
that  which  now  divides  it  from  the  lake,  in  the  quiet  waters  behind  which  grew  and  accumu- 
lated the  plants  whose  decay  resulted  in  the  present  bog.  The  upper  stratum  consists  of  a 
light  brown,  intricately  interlacing  mass  of  minute  plant  roots,  quite  different  in  texture  from 
the  peat  of  a  moss  bog.  Lower  down  the  color  deepens,  and  a  coarser  flora  appears  ;  no  doubt 
the  remains  of  a  growth  entirely  aquatic  and  submerged.  The  upper  portion  is  not  sufficiently 
dense  for  compression  into  good  briquettes,  but  farther  down  the  peat  is  iairly  dense  and 
good.     The  first  two  analyses  in  the  above  table  were  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

A  railway  filling  guards  one  side  of  the  bog,  a  farmer's  dike  another  and  the  company's 
dikes  the  remainder,  but  all  proved  ineffectual  to  exclude  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  when  their 
level  rose  in  1902.  Just  when  the  company  had  everything  ready  to  begin  operations  the  bog 
was  flooded  and  work  had  to  be  suspended.  A  pumping  station  was  built  on  the  bog  earlier  in 
the  operations  to  keep  down  the  water,  and  this  will  be  used  to  unwater  the  bog  again  as  soon 
as  the  outside  lake  lowers  to  normal  level.  A  ditch  2000  feet  long,  3  feet  deep,  and  30  feet 
wide  has  been  dug,  which  will,  by  forming  a  drainage  channel,  assist  in  keeping  the  bog  dry. 
There  is  a  complete  absence  of  roots  or  trees  of  any  kind,  and  conse^iuently  mechanical  meth- 
ods of  removing  the  peat  may  be  conveniently  employed. 

RONDEAU    PEAT   WORKS. 

The  works  erected  by  the  company  on  a  rise  of  clay,  which  comes  nearly  to  the  surface 
towards  the  interior  of  the  bog,  show  much  judgment  in  design  and  arrangement,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration, and  may  be  here  briefly  described.  One  main  brick  building  60  by  60 
feet  in  plan  with  steel  trussed  roof  of  sheet  iron  and  cement  floors  has  been  divided  by  brick  walls 
into  dryer  room,  press  room,  engine  room,  and  storage  bins  for  the  dried  peat,  and  is  entirely 
fire  proof.  The  boiler  room,  also  of  brick,  is  annexed  and  is  contained  in  the  shed  where  the 
peat  for  fuel  purposes  is  stored.  At  the  side  of  these  is  built  a  storehouse  for  air  dried  peat 
120  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high  to  the  eaves  or  tram  track.  A  short  distance 
away  is  another  building  in  which  200  tons  of  peat  briquettes  can  be  stored,  and  from  which 
fuel  can  be  load  jd  in  the  farmers'  wagons  on  one  side  and  into  railway  cars  on  the  other. 
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The  process  of  manufacture  includes  methods  and  machines  of  both  Welland  and  Beaver- 
ton  designs.  An  endless  cable  hauls  the  air-dried  peat  into  the  storing  sheds  in  cars  carrying 
V-shaped  balanced  side-dumping  boxes  ;  from  the  shed  it  is  elevated  into  a  large  hopper  over 
the  breaker,  which  is  of  somewhat  different  construction  from  the  other  machines  for  the  same 
purpose  di  sctibed  in  this  report.     The  fingers  on  the  periphery  of  the  revolving  cylinder  work 


between  corresponding  lingers  projecting  from  the  interior  circumference'of^  the  casing,  the 
two  systems  interlocking  as  closely  as  possible.  The  drum  makes  800  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  effect  is  to  disintegrate  the  peat  into  a  light  pulpy  mass  most  suitable  for  drying,  and 
yet  with  fibres  sufficiently  intact  to  compress  into  a  very  coherent  briquette.  The  machine 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  tear  apart  the  mass  of  interwoven,  tough  and  yet  minute  fibres  of 
this  class  of  peat  without  shattering  the  plant  cells,  which  in  this  case  are  of  fairly  compact 
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structure  and  not  merely  water  receptacles,  and  the  consumption  of  power  is  moderate.  The 
dryer  is  an  improved  Simpson,  and  the  briquetting  press  is  of  the  Dobson  type,  manufactured  by 
the  Peat  Machinery  Supply  Company  of  Beaverton. 

All  elevators  and  conveyors  are  tightly  boxed,  and  each  part  of  the  works  is  partitioned  off 
from  the  rest  so  that  dust-raisinfs;  is  not  only  minimized,  but  confined  to  its  source.  The  fire- 
doors  of  boiler  and  dryer  being  side  by  side  with  but  a  brick  wall  between,  one  man  is  able  to 
keep  the  tires  going  in  both,  and  one  engineer  will  attend  to  both  engine  and  press.  Another 
man  will  distribute  and  dump  the  in-coming  cars  of  air-dried  peat,  and  this  man,  the  fireman, 
the  engineer  and  the  foreman  constitute  the  entire  inside  working  force.  The  output  is 
expected  to  be  15  tons  fuel  per  ten  hours,  or  «30  tons  working  day  and  night  shifts. 

The  cost  of  erecting  these  works,  together  with  other  charges  for  bringing  the  whole  to 
completion,  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Scott,  manager  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company. 

Buildings t  6,872.17 

Plant,  except  briquetting  press 8,820.59 

Briquetting  press 2,000.00 

Tramway 943. 19 

Expense  account 2,864.17 

Bog 3  671 .60 

Railway  spur 533 .  74 

Charter  for  company 400.00 

Total    $27,986.15 

THE   NEWINGTON    BOG. 

The  Newington  bog,  No.  7  in  the  above  table,  is  a  large  muskeg  20  miles  northeast  of 
Cornwall,  or  2  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Newington  on  the  New  York  and  Ottawa  railway. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  1,200  acres  in  the  township  of  Osnabruck  in  the  county  of  Stormont. 
Dominion  Peat  Products,  Limited,  of  Brantford,  have  purchased  1,000  acres  of  this  bog  and 
are  erecting  a  peat  fuel  plant,  a  description  of  which  is  given  below. 

Several  varieties  of  sphagnum  moss  combine  to  form  the  body  of  the  deposit,  the  upper- 
most 2  feet  of  which  is  alive  showing  various  shades  of  light  yellow,  green  and  red.  This 
stratum  is  valueless  for  fuel,  but  would  make  excellent  moss  litter.  A  sturdy  forest  of  spruce 
flourishes  on  the  edges  of  thc^og,  but  quickly  dwarfs  and  thins  out  towards  the  interior. 
The  central  areas  are  composed  of  small  lakes  and  ponds — deep,  soft  masses  of  impene- 
trable ooze.  The  average  depth  of  a  section  a  mile  wide  was  found  by  soundings  to  be 
about  25  feet,  ranging  from  20  feet  at  the  sides  to  27  feet  in  the  centre.  The  analyses  given  in 
the  above  table  were  furnished  by  the  comptny,  and  show  the  peat  to  be  of  unusually  fine  qual- 
ity, being  rich  in  carbon  and  poor  in  ash.     It  should  make  the  best  of  fuel. 

The  Process  of  Making  Peat  Fuel. 

The  three  divisions  in  which  may  be  grouped  the  various  operations  comprised  in  making 
peat  fuel  by  what  we  may  call  the  Canadian  process,  are  (1)  Excavating,  (2)  Drying,  (3) 
Compressing.  Various  methods  are  adopted  of  carrying  on  all  these  operations,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  bog  and  other  controlling  circumstances  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stated  that  the  crux  of  the  manufacture  lies  in  drying  the  raw  material.  The  diflScult^  consists, 
not  merely  in  getting  rid  of  the  water,  but  in  getting  rid  of  it  at  reasonable  cost  It  is  at  this 
point  that  numberless  promising  processes  have  broken  down,  and  it  is  this  essential  feature 
of  manufacture  that  requires  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  peat-maker  if  his  product 
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Perth  peat  bog. 
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Perth  peat  works. 
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New  iii);t4>n  {K-at  lK>g  ;  near  margin . 


Xowinjjton  peat  bojr ;  central  area. 
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Anrep's  peat-znilling  machine,  opened  to  show  construction. 


Anrep's  peat -milling  machine  at  work. 
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Dohson's  peat  excavator ;  front  view. 


Dobson'H  leat  excr.vator ;  side  view. 
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Dobflon't  improved  |ieat  excavator. 


IMts*:'!!!*  iH»at  L'atheri'r. 
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DohsoD'tf  peat  hri({uettiiiK  prew. 


l>ol>a'jn7lH?at  briquettes 
Fresh  from  presH.  After  transportation  by  railway. 
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is  to'  be  satisfactory.  In  describing  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel,  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
ft  more  intellij^ible  account  would  be  given  if  the  several  steps  were  taken  up  in  order  and  the 
various  methods  of  accomplishing  them  de^lt  with,  than  if  a  detailed  descripticm  were  at- 
tempted of  a  number  of  peat  factories,  in  which  different  means  of  doing  the  same  work  are 
employed.  In  this  way  the  disadvantage  of  unnecessary  repetition  will  be  avoided^  and  em- 
phasis laid  un  the  process  rather  than  on  the  plant.  Wherever  practicable,  the  cost  of  the 
several  operations  is  given. 

WET    AND    DRY    BOGS. 

Peat  bogs  are  of  two  classes,  wet  and  dry.  In  a  permanently  wet  bog,  the  peat  is  sub- 
merged in  water  which  does  not  admit  of  being  drained  away.  The  method  of  recovering  peat 
from  such  a  bog  may  be  seen  by  the  plan  adopted  near  Kirklield  in  Eldon  township, 
Victoria  county,  three  miles  west  of  Victoria  Road  station,  which  was  worked  in  1900  and  11K)1 
by  the  Trent  Valley  Peat  Fuel  Company, Limited,  of  Peterborough.  The  btg  is  situated  on  the 
route  of  the  Trent  Valley  canal  and  covers  about  10  square  miles  in  one  immense  muskeg  on 
both  sides  of  the  canal.  The  water  lies  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  the  depth  of 
the  peat  is  from  4  to  50  feet.  A  dredge  floating  on  the  bog  excavated  the  peat  in  trenches 
and  then  followed  into  the  paths  thus  cut  for  itself  with  scows  attending,  each  carrying  a  num- 
ber of  boxes  of  about  2  cubic  yards  capacity  into  which  to  load  the  peat.  The  scows  were 
towed  to  the  terminal  of  an  aerial  tramway,  over  which  the  boxes  were  conveyed  to  the  works 
about  600  yards  away,  where  the  saturated  peat  was  dumped  into  the  hopper  cf  a  root  extrac- 
tor and  disintegrating  machine,  from  which  it  issued  as  a  fragmentary  muck  with  che  fibres 
pretty  well  broken  or  fractured  in  preparation  for  the  drying  process  which  followed. 

Another  method  of  extracting  peat  from  a  wet  bog,  is  the  one  proposed  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice by  Dominion  Peat  Products,  Limited,  of  Brantford,  on  the  bog  near  Newington,  in  the 
County  of  Stormont,  above  described,  where  a  peat  fuel  plant  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
A  German  machine,  known  as  the  Brosowski  or  Jasenitzer  Peat  Digger,  will  cut  and  lift  out 
cubical  blocks  of  peat  3  feet  long  by  1  foot  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  by  means  of  a  rectangular 
knife,  which  is  driven  or  forced  down  into  the  peat.  The  same  knives  raise  the  mass  and  dump 
it  into  a  conveyor,  which  transports  it  to  the  works.  The  digging  continues  in  the  same  place 
to  a  depth  of  25  feet,  the  limit  of  the  machine,  when  it  is  moved  sideways  and  begins  on  the 
next  section  of  the  bog.  Hand  power  alone  is  used.  This  digger  is  said  to  be  in  successful 
operation  in  European  countries. 

DITCHING   A    DRY   BOG. 

For  **  dry"  bogs,  different  methods  are  recjuired.  The  word  **  dry,"  as  applied  to  a  peat 
bog,  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  water,  but  rather  that  the  bog  is  not  submerged  and  is  cap- 
able of  being  drained.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  water,  for  which 
purpose  drains  or  ditches  must  be  dug.  At  the  Welland  bog,  already  spoken  of,  the  follow- 
ing system  has  been  adopted  :  Two  or  more  parallel  drainage  ditches  are  run  through  the 
length  of  the  bog,  660  feet  apart  and  10  feet  wide.  They  are  sunk  through  the  peat,  which  is 
about  4^  feet  deep,  and  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more  into  the  clay  underlying  the  bog,  and 
'conduct  the  water  to  the  county  ditch  with  which  they  connect.  A  series  of  cross  ditches  is  now 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  intersecting  them  at  intervals  of  50  feet,  until  a  plot  or  working 
area  660  feet  square  or  10  acres  in  extent  has  been  ditched  and  drained.  Cross  ditches  100  feet 
apart  would  probably  be  as  effective,  and  would  certainly  leave  the  surface  of  the  bog  less  cut 
up  and  in  better  condition  for  subsequent  operations.  Two  main  ditches  660  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  deep,  and  13  cross  ditches  3  feet  wide  by  5^  feet  deep  being  dug  for  every 
10- acre  plot,  it  follows  that  8,170  cubic  yards  of  material  is  removed  per  10  acres.  The 
equivalent  per  acre  is  817  cubic  yards  which  at  the  contract  price  of  6  cents  per  yard,  cost 
14  m. 
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949  per  acre  for  ditching.  As  one  foot  of  the  top  of  this  bog  is  inosSi  valueless  for  fuel,  and  6 
inches  at  the  bott^)m  contains  too  much  ash,  but  3  feet  remains  for  good  fuel,  with  which 
thickness  the  bojs;  it  is  estimated  will  yield  645  tons  finished  fuel  per  acre.  The  cost  of  ditch 
ing  the  Welland  bog  is  therefore  equal  to  $0.0759  per  U>n. 

Physical  conditions,  to  a  large  extent,  gjvem  the  expense  of  ditching,  and  at  the  Beaverton 
bog  the  expense  is  considerably  less.  A  few  main  drains  400  to  600  yards  apart,  and  cross 
ditches  100  feet  apart,  are  all  that  is  necessary,  involving  420  feet  of  ditching  per  acre.  It  was 
ascertained  that  a  man  at  a  wage  of  $1.40  per  day  can  shovel  26  cubic  yards  of  peat  per  day,  so 
that, these  ditches  being  3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  140  cubic  yards  per  acre  are  removed  at  a 
cost  of  97.53.  An  acre  of  this  bog  2^  feet  deep  will  yield  535  tons  finished  fuel,  and  the  cost 
of  ditching  the  bog  per  ton  of  fuel  is  therefore  $0.0141. 

At  nearly  all  of  the  othei  bog^  in  the  Province  where  peat  fuel  manufacture  has  been 
attempted,  drainage  has  been  necessary,  the  expense  per  acre  varying  with  the  depth  and 
size  of  the  drains. 

CLEARING  THE  SURFACE. 

After  draining,  the  light,  growing  or  undecomposed  moss  is  removed,  together  with  pro- 
truding stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  and  a  level  surface  is  prepared  for  the  digging  or  excavating 
process,  which  comes  next  in  order. 

In  some  European  countries  the  moss  is  manufactured  into  litter  for  bedding  cattle  and 
horses,  for  which  its  high  powers  of  absorbing  moisture  render  it  peculiarly  suitable.  An 
attempt  was  made  at  the  Welland  bog  some  years  sgo  to  establish  a  moss  litter  industry, 
but  though  there  was  no  difficulty  in  preparin.;  a  first-class  article,  the  business  languished 
and  did  not  succeed,  presumably  through  lack  of  demand. 

Oh  a  10-acre  plot  at  Welland  $25  was  paid  for  extracting  stumps  and  roots,  and  $50  for 
removing  the  covering  of  moss.  For  one  acre,  the  cost  therefore  was  $7.50,  or  $0.0116  per  ton 
of  finished  fuel.  The  moss  and  roots  are  allowtfd  to  dry  in  the  air  and  are  subsequently  used 
for  fuel  at  the  peat  works.  At  Beavertcm,  the  cost  of  clearing  the  bog  is  estimated  at  $0.0052 
per  ton  of  briquettes. 

LAYING  DOWN  TRAMWAYS. 

The  bog  being  drained,  levelled,  and  sufficiently  consolidated  to  be  worked,  the  laying  of 
light  tramways  on  which  to  haul  the  peat  into  the  factory  is  the  next  preliminary.  The  trackv 
are  sometimes  laid  along  the  ditches,  as  on  the  Welland  bog,  in  order  to  bring  the  trucks  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  and  so  facilitate  loading  ;  but  this  is  a  temporary  advantage  only, 
for  as  the  peat  is  removed  the  height  of  the  bog  decreases.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  lay  them 
on  the  surface,  where  they  may  be  quickly  shifted  to  any  place  or  in  any  direction  desired. 
The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  too  wet  and  soft  for  the  tram  horse,  which  is  obliged  to  walk  along 
the  top,  playing  havoc  with  the  crumbling  sides  ot  the  trench. 

At  Welland  a  track  runs  down  each  of  the  13  cross  ditches  in  a  10-acre  plot,  involving  the 
laying  of  860  feet  of  track  per  acre.  The  track  being  constructed  in  short  sections  is 
easily  and  quickly  handled,  two  men  at  $1.20  laying  300  feet  per  day.  The  coat  of  track-laying 
therefore  amounts  to  $6.86  per  acre  or  $0.0106  per  ton  of  finished  fuel. 

At  Beaverton  a  single  tram  line  is  constructed  down  the  centre  of  each  100-foot  section, 
leaving  a  50-foot  strip  of  bog  on  either  side.  About  400  feet  of  track  per  aore  is  required, 
the  cost  of  laying  which  is  $3.73,  or  $0.0070  per  ton  of  finished  fuel.  The  ordinary  method  of 
hauling  the  peat  is  by  horse,  but  at  Beaver^n  the  motive  power  is  electricity. 
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HARVESTING   THE   PEAT   AT   WELLAND. 

Usually  the  first  step  in  the  actual  harvesting  or  $;atheriay;  of  the  peat  is  to  run  an  ordi- 
nary farm  harrow  over  the  surface  and  expose  a  thin  covering  of  peat  to  the  action  of  the  wind 
and  sun.  This  is  the  plan  perforce  employed  where  stumps  and  roots  are  numerous,  as  on  the 
Welland  bog.  In  the  main  it  answers  very  well,  but  one  disadvantage  it  possesses  is  that 
successive  strata  in  the  bog  being  often  of  varying  composition,  differing  in  proportion  of  ash 
and  in  other  ways,  the  peat  product  will  not  be  of  uniform  quality.  Provision  may,  however, 
easily  be  made  for  mixing  these  different  strata  by  stacking  them  in  large  heaps,  from  which  the 
supplies  for  manufacture  will  be  drawn.  By  harrowing  the  ground  twice  on  each  occasion,  a 
layer  of  peat  from  1^  tc  2  inches  deep  is  exposed,  the  work  being  done  by  the  tram  horse  and 
driver  during  spare  intervals,  and  occupying  about  one-quarter  of  their  time.  Man  and  horse 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  91.75  per  day.  When  dried  down  to  a  water  content  of  about  46  per 
cent,  the  peat  is  scraped  by  hand  over  to  the  tram  roads  and  loaded  into  the  cars  by  3  men, 
each  of  whom  is  paid  $1.20  per  day.  At  the  factory  or  stock  pile  another  m^n  helps  the 
driver  unload  the  cars,  which  are  not  self-dumping.  These  men  will  in  one  day  with  fair  dry- 
ing weather  harrow  and  scrape  over  an  area  of  48,700  square  feet,  or  1.118  acres.  The  average 
depth  of  air-dried  peat  removed  at  each  scraping  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  which 
gives  an  output  of  3,044  cubic  feet  for  the  above  area,  or  2,722  cubic  feet  per  acre.  A  cubic 
foot  of  peat  in  the  air-dried  condition,  containing  45  per  cent,  water  weighs  on  the  average 
about  24  lb.  Therefore  2,722  cubic  feet  weigh  about  32  tons,  equal  to  21  tons  finished  fuel 
containing  15  per  cent,  water.  The  items  of  cost  in  connection  with  this  part  of  •  the  field 
operations  when  summed  up  are  as  follows  : — 
For  one  day. 

1  horse  and  driver SI  .75 

3  scrapers  and  loaders,  at  Sl-20 3 . 60 

1  unloader 1.20 

Total $6.55 

This^^sum  representing  the  cost  p<*r  day  of  harvesting  1.118  acres,  the  cost  i>er  day  per 
acre  is  $5,858,  or  $0,279  per  ton  of  finished  fuel. 

The  cost  of  field  operations  at  the  Welland  plant  may  now  be  tabulated  as  follows,  per  ton 
of  finished  fuel :  • 

Ditching $0.0759 

Clearing 0.0116 

Track-laying 0.0106 

Harrowing,  scraping  and  tramming  in 0.2790 

Total $0.3771 

THE  DOBSON  MECHANICAL  EXCAVATOR. 

The  Beaverton  method  of  excavation  is  entirely  different.  After  the  bog  is  drained  and 
levelled,  a  mechanical  and  electrically  driven  digger  is  set  at  work,  which  travels  slowly  up  and 
down  one  or  both  sides  of  the  area  under  removal,  the  excavating  device  working  in  the  side  or 
wall  of  the  ditch.  A  good  idea  of  the  excavator  may  be  had  from  the  accompenying  illustrations . 
It  consists  of  a  platform  7  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long,  mounted  on  four  wood- faced  wheels,  the 
front  pair  being  the  drivers  and  measuring  33  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  face,  and 
the  rear  wheels  being  22  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  face.  The  large  superficial  area  of 
these  wheels  is  necessitated  by  the  softness  of  the  bog  surface.  A  10-h.p.  electric  motor 
operates  by  belting  and  gear  wheels  all  the  machinery  and  at  the  same  time  propels  the  carriage 
forward  at  the  desired  speed.    Overhanging  the  ditch  on  the  right  hand  side  is  the  combined 
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excavating  and  elevatiii<y^  mechanism  which  is  free  to  awing  in  a  vertical  plane  about  the 
upper  sprocket  wheel  f^haft,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  depth  of  cut  to 
be  made,  the  maximum  depth  being  4  feet.  Tt  consists  of  an  endless  chain  which  travels  dot^n  the 
outside  and  up  the  inside  of  the  elevator  box,  and  which  is  set  alternately  with  a  row  of 
cutting  teeth  and  a  sharp-edged  plate.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  scraping  off  a  thin  slice 
of  peat  and  elevating  it  to  a  Cf)nveyor  running  across  the  front  of  the  carriage.  At  the  opposite 
side  t^e  distributor,  a  partially  hooded  paddle  wheel  revolving  at  a  high  velocity,  catches  the 
stream  of  fras:ments  and  showers  them  over  the  surface  of  the  bog  to  a  distance  of  30  to  50 
feet,  or  as  far  as  the  traiuway  running  down  the  centre  of  the  section  is  which  the  excavator  is 
working.  Each  such  shower  of  peat  forms  a  deposit e  about  half  an  inch  thick,  consisting  of 
finely  divided  fragments,  which  are  in  excellent  condition  to  be  dried  by  wind  and  sun.  The 
machine  travels  at  the  rate  of  3  to  3.5  feet  per  minute.  The  workable  depth  of  the  Beaverton 
bog  being  2.2  to  2.5  feet,  the  quantity  of  peat  handled  by  the  excavator  is  7.5  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  4,500  cubie  feet  per  day  of  10  hours.  A  cubic  foot  of  peat  in  the  bog  weighs  56  lb., 
conse<iuently  the  machine  raises  126  tons  of  wet  peat  per  day,  equivalent  co  22  tons  of  finished 
peat  containing  15  per  cent,  water.  Heavily  insulated  transmission  wires  trail  over  the  bog 
behind  the  carriage  from  a  central  point  in  the  field  and  convey  the  electric  current  to  the 
motor.  One  man  at  91.40  per  day  attends  the  machine,  which  requires  8  horse  power  to 
operate  it.  As  will  be  shown  further  on  the  energy  consumed  by  the  entire  plant  at  Beaver 
ton,  when  it  is  all  working,  is  40  horse  power,  the  generation  of  which  costs  $4.28  \)eT 
day.  The  excavator's  share  of  the  cost  is  one-fifth  of  this  sum,  or  $0,856  per  day.  The  entire 
expense  of  operating  the  machine  per  day  is  therefore  : 

Attendance $1,400 

Power      0.85(5 

Total  $2,266 

On  the  quantity  of  peat  handled  by  the  excavator  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  22  tons 
finished  fuel,  the  cost  per  ton  of  briquettes  is  $0.1025. 

Tt'is  not  necessary  that  the  first  layer  of  peat  should  be  dry  before  another  is  scattered 
upon  it  by  the  excavator,  as  experience  has  shown  that  successive  layers  up  to  six  inches  in 
depth  may  be  deposited  with<^ut  hindering  the  drying  process.  Consequently,  the  work  of 
excavating  the  peat  may  go  on  irrespective  of  the  weather  until,  at  any  rate,  six  inches  of 
peat  cover  ihe  ground. 

Scraping  and  raking  the  peat,  in  the  Beaverton  process,  begin  immediately  upon  the 
uppermost  layer  becoming  sufficiently  dry.  Two  men,  each  with  a  wooden  scraper  about  four 
feet  wide  in  the  blade  draw  the  layer  of  dried  peat — from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth — to 
the  side  of  the  tramway,  and  a  third  man  following  close  behind  drags  after  him  a  wide,  long- 
toothed  rake,  thus  loosening  the  next  layer  and  putting  it  in  condition  to  be  dried.  In 
favorable  weather  the  whole  process  is  a  continuous  one,  consequently  the  cost  of  scraping  and 
raking  is  the  wages  of  three  men  at  $1.40  per  day,  or  $4.20  in  all,  equal  to  $0.1909  per  ton  of 
finished  fuel,  the  basis  being  the  output  of  the  excavator  per  day. 

AIR-DRYING    THE    PEAT. 

The  time  reciuired  for  drying  the  excavated  peat  depends  of  course  upon  the  weather. 
The  wind  is  a  more  efficient  agent  than  the  sun,  a  good  breeze  carrying  off  the  moisture  and 
so  promoting  evaporation.  Under  the  best  conditions,  bright  sun,  high  temperature  and 
strong  wind,  a  layer  of  distributed  i)eat  from  1  to  IJ  inches  deep  will  dry  down  from  85  per 
cent,  to  45  per  cent,  moisture  in  about  2^  hours.  This  is  approximately  the  period  required 
by  the  men  scraping  and  raking  the  peat  to  complete  the  tour  of  one  of  the  areas  300  feet 
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long  by  100  feet  wide  into  which  the  bop;  is  divided.  Hence,  in  a  day  of  10  hours  they  can, 
under  the  nK>st  favoraV»le  conditions,  harvest  an  area  1,200  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  or  2f 
acres. 

£xperiinents  show  that  while  a  layer  of  excavated  peat  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  bog  is 
being  evaporat-d  down  to  the  economic  w  »rkin!^  point,  or  45  per  cent.,  a  similar  layer  spread 
on  a  raised  dry  surface,  say  of  wood,  will  evaporate  down  to  26  per  cent.,  thus  apparently 
proving  that  whil«  the  upper  portion  of  the  layer  lying  on  the  bog  is  losing  moisture,  the 
lower  portion  is  drawing  moisture  by  capillary  action  from  the  damp  bog  below.  If  it  were 
feasible,  it  would  apparently  be  nn  advantage  to  dry  the  peat  on  an  elevated  platform. 

Loading  the  air-dried  peat  and  tramming  it  into  the  factory  complete  the  field  operations 
as  practised  at  Beaverton.  An  electric  tram-car,  holding  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  finished 
peat,  and  fitted  with  bottom  dump-gates,  is  worked  by  a  4-h.  p.  electric  motor,  taking 
power  from  the  generator  through  a  pair  of  trolleys  running  on  wires  beneath  the  car  and 
beside  the  rails.  One  man  loads  and  operates  the  car,  the  track  leading  to  an  elevated  trestle 
at  the  works,  where  the  load  may  be  deposited  on  the  stock  pile  in  the  bins,  or  in  the  disinte- 
grator hopper,  as  may  be  required.  Including  loading,  the  round  trip  can  be  made  in  20  to  2& 
minutes,  so  that  the  equivalent  in  air- dried  peat  of  27  tons  briquettes  can  be  gathered  in 
daily.  In  practice,  however,  the  quantity  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  excavator,  so  that 
the  tram-car  man  has  employment  for  8  hours  only.  The  actual  running  period  of  the  oar, 
during  which  it  is  drawing  upon  the  electric  current,  is  about  4  hours  per  day.  This  is  equal 
to  using  four-tenths  of  4-h.p.  ;  or  1.6-h.p.  for  the  entire  day.  The  power  used 
in  drawing  in  the  peat  costs  therefore  ^ of  $4.28,  or  $0.1712  per  day,  or^  =  $0.0078 
per  ton  of  finished  fuel.  The  attendant  who  loads  and  operates  the  car  is  paid  $1.40  per  day 
which  is  equal  to  $0.0636  per  ton  finished  fuel ;  therefore  the  cost  at  Beaverton  of  loading  and 
bringing  in  the  air-dried  peat  per  ton  of  finished  fuel  is  ; 

Power $0.0078 

Labor 0.0636 

Total $0.0714 

Summarizing  the  field  operation  costs  at  Beaverton,  we  have  the  following,  per  ton  of 

finished  fuel : 

Ditching   $0.0141 

Clearing 0.0052 

Track  laying 0.0070 

Excavating  and  spreading 0.1025 

Scraping  and  raking 0.1909 

Loading  and  tramming  in 0.0714 

Total $0.3911 

DISINTEGRATING   AND    DRYING. 

Following  the  progress  of  the  peat  at  the  Beaverton  works  we  come  to  the  processes  of 
disintegration  and  drying.  Conveyed  from  bin  or  stock  pile,  or  deposited  directly  from  the 
tram-car,  the  air-dried  peat  passes  into  the  hopper  of  the  '^breaker  "  or  disintegtating  machine, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  a  fierce  hail  of  blows  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fragments  and 
destroy  the  minute  plant  cells  of  the  peat  fibres,  thus  permitting  the  remaining  moisture  to  be 
more  readily  liberated  in  the  dryer.  The  machine  consists  of  a  circular  sheet  iron  box,  encas- 
ing a  horizontal  shaft  from  which  project  radial  cast  iron  arms  about  1  foot  in  length.  Throut^h 
the  ends  of  these  and  parallel  to  the  shaft  run  iron  rods  each  suspending  a  row  of  knob-like  cast 
steel  fingers  4  inches  long  and  free  to  swing  about  the  rods.     The  shaft  makes  400  revolationa 
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per  minute,  and  the  steel  fingers  liying  out  radially  r^ash  the  peat  fragments  a'^ainst  a  semi- 
circular grizzly  set  c*ofle  beneath.  Through  the  1/16-inch  spaces  of  this  grating  the  peat  drops 
as  a  mixture  of  fine  particles  and  dust,  damp  to  the  touch. 

The  breaker  itself  requires  no  sppcial  attendance,  being  looked  after  by  the  dryer  attend- 
ant ;  hut  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  man  must  be  employed  to  shovel  the  air-dried  peat 
into  the  coii veyor  leacHng  from  the  storage  bins  or  stock  piles  to  the  disintegrator,  since,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  only,  can  the  peat  be  dumped  directly  into  the  hopper  of  the  machine  from  the 
tram-car  bringing  it  in  frcm  the  bog.  Estimating  the  time  this  man  will  be  required  at  seven 
months  in  the  year,  tha^  is  180  working  days,  his  wages  at  91.40  per  day,  or  $252.00,  must  be 
distributed  over  the  product  for  the  year,  say  3,800  tons.  The  power  required  for  conveying 
the  peat  is  sm\ll,  and  its  cost  is  included  in  that  given  below  for  this  section  of  the  works  as  a 
whole.  The  approximate  cost  of  conveying  the  peat  to  the  disintegrator  is  therefore 
$262-?- 3800  =  $0.0663  per  ton  of  finished  fuel. 

THE    DOBSON    PEAT   DRYER. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  breaker  a  conveyor  carries  the  disintegrated  peat  to  the  hopper 
over  the  dryer,  into  the  cylinder  of  which  a  regular  feed  is  maintained.  The  Dobson  dryer, 
along  with  the  Dobson  excavator  and  Dobson  press,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Beaverton 
works.  The  principles  it  embodies  are  :  Applying  the  greatest  heat  to  the  exterior  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  where  the  damp  peat  enters  ;  causing  the  flames  and  hot  gases  to  pass 
along  and  about  the  outside  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  to  the  lower  or  rear  end  before  entering, 
and  then  to  pass  back  through  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  traversing  the  showerinjg  peat ; 
arranging  an  internal  system  of  lifters  so  that  this  showering  of  the  peat  will  be  continuous 
and  uniform  from  side  to  side  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  ;  slightly  pitching  the  cylinder  so 
that  as  it  revolves  the  peat  will  travel  slowly  towards  the  discharge  end  ;  and  so  adjusting  the 
firing  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  of  water  present  in  the  peat  that  a  product  uniform  in 
moisture  content  will  be  the  result. 

The  Dobson  dryer  is  simple  in  construction  and  operation,  and  does  good  work  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  A  reference  to  the  cut  will  show  ita  plan  of  construction.  Inside  the  rectangular 
brick  casing  is  a  cylinder  30  feet  long  by  3  feet  diameter  made  of  |-inch  sheet  iron  plates,  and 
set  with  a  pitch  of  14  inches  in  its  length.  Shafting  resting  on  bearings  outside  the  brickwork 
extends  12  feet  into  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  supporting  the  latter  by  cast  iron  arms.  Sets  of 
six  3  by  3-inch  angle  irons  five  feet  long  are  equally  spaced  around  the  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
each  angle  raised  by  pins  3  inches  from  the  surface,  and  each  set  advancing  on  the  preceding 
one  through  a  small  angle  of  revolution  to  break  the  ends.  The  fire-box  is  built  at  the  front 
end'as  a  separate  structure.  The  spacing  between  the  cylinder  and  brickwork  allows  of  unob- 
structed circulation  of  flames  and  gases  about  the  exterior  from  front  to  rear.  The  cylinder 
revolves  by  chain  gear  at  the  fixed  speed  of  1^  revolutions  per  minnte,  at  which  rate  a  charge 
of  peat  will  pass  through  it  in  20  minutes. 

The  dryer  w«s  under  observation  for  test  purp<»ses  during  part  of  a  working  day,  samy«les 
of  the  peat  before  and  after  drying  being  taken  for  analy8is,and  the  quantity  of  product  and 
fuel  consumed  being  also  noted. 

This  test  gave  for  a  day  of  10  hours  :  Weight  of  air-driei  peat  charged  into  dryer,  29,300 
lb.,  containing  34.21  per  cent,  water  ;  weight  of  peat  discharged  from  dryer,  23,000  lb.,  con- 
taining 16.61  per  cent  water.  The  weight  of  water  evaporated  was  6,300  lb.  Blocks  of  crude 
air-dried  peat  containing  84  per  cent,  water  were  used  as  fuel  at  the  rate  of  3,145  lb.  per  day. 
As  is  noted  above  under  the  head  of  ditching,  one  man  at  $1.40  per  day  will  dig  20  cubic  yards 
of  bog,  the  equivalent  of  which  in  peat  containing  34  per  cent,  water  is  8.935  lb.  ;  hence  the 
labor  cost  of  the  3,145  lb.  peat  used  as  fuel  is  $0.4431  per  day,  or  $0.0385  per  ton  of  finished  fuel. 
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One  man  at  $1 .40  per  day  is  employed  in  bringing  in  air-dried  peat  or  other  fuel  to  boiler 
and  dryer ;  one-half  of  this  sum  is  chargeable  to  the  latter,  amounting  to  f0.0608  per  ton  of 
output. 

The  quantity  of  power  used  by  the  disintegrator  and  dryer,  with  accompanying  conveyors 
and  elevators,  together  with  an  exhaust  dust  fan,  was  found  to  approximate  closely  to  15  horse 
power.  The  cost  of  this  is  JJ  of  $4.28,  or  Si. 606  per  day,  equivalent  on  the  output  of  11.6 
tons  to  90. 1395  per  ton  of  briquettes. 

One  man  at  S1.40  per  day  attends  dryer  and  disintegrator,  and  this  sum  amounts  to  $0.1217 
per  ton  of  output. 

The  cost,  therefore,  of  operating  the  dryer  on  the  occasion  of  the  test  with  an  output  of 

11.5  tons  per  day  was  as  follows,  per  ton  of  finished  fuel : 

Fuel,  digging $0.0;«5 

*•     bringing  in 0.0608 

Power 0.1395 

Attendance 0.1217 

Total  $0  3605 

These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  actual  working  cost,  since  at  the  time 
the  test  was  made  only  one  of  the  two  punches  in  the  press  was  in  operation.  The  output  of 
the  press  was  therefore  diminished  by  one-half,  and  the  peat  was  allowed  to  remain  longer 
in  the  field  and  dry  down  to  34  per  cent,  moisture,  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  air-dried  peat. 

The  dryer  is  said  in  actual  operation  to  deliver  12.5  tons  peat  to  the  briquetting  press 
from  air-dried  material  containing  45  per  cent,  water.  This  means  the  evaporation  of  13,600 
lb.  water  per  day,  double  the  quantity  given  off  during  the  test.  The  expulsion  of  this  addi- 
tional volume  of  water  involves  the  use  of  more  fuel,  i.e.,  increases  the  charge  f^r  digging  the 
crude  peat  for  this  purpose,  but  not  that  for  bringing  it  in,  as  one  man  easily  gathers  a  supply 
for  the  dryer  in  half  a  day.  Doubling,  then,  the  cost  of  this  item  and  distributing  it  and  the 
other  charges  over  an  output  of  12.5  tons  finished  fuel  per  day,  the  following  table  of  costs  for 
operating  the  dryer  is  obtained,  per  ton  of  peat  briquettes  : 

Fuel,  digging ?0.0709 

**    bringing  in O.06O6 

Power 0.1284 

Attendance 0. 1120 

Total $0.3673 

The  crude  peat  fuel  used  under  dryer  and  boiler  is  dug  at  the  beginning  of  the  season   in 

sufficient  quantity  for  a  year's  supply,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  field  for  a  reason  to  dry. 

Necessary  ditching  operations  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  procure  the  fuel,  so  reducing  the 

cost.     Analysis  of  the  crude  fuel  taken  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  bog  gave  : 

per  cert. 

Moisture 34.19 

Volatile  combustibles 45.28 

Fixed  carbon 13  42 

Ash 7  11 

Total 100.00 

In  the  Welland  peat  works  the  air-dried  peat  is  first  screened,  then  put  through  the 
mechanical  dryer,  and  then  disintegrated  or  reduced.  The  main  tram  line  from  the  bog 
approaches  the  works  through  long  stock  piles  where  the  field  product  has  accumulated.  The 
present  hand  methods  of  unloading  and  muving  the  peat  will  no  doubt  be  replaced  by  labor- 
saving  appliances,  such  as  elevated  trestles,  side-dumping  cars,  conveyors,  etc.,  when  the 
works  are  in  continuous  operation. 
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The  air-dried  peat  is  emptied  into  the  hopper  of  a  slowly  revolving  screen  or  trommel,  4 
feet  long  by  30  inches  diameter,  and  set  with  a  gentle  pitch.  The  sticks  and  moss  separated 
from  the  peat  drop  in  front  of  the  dryer  fire-box  in  which,  along  with  better  material  they  are 
used  as  fuel.     The  peat  particles  are  elevated  at  ance  to  the  feed  hopper  of  the  dryer. 

THE    SIMPSON    PEAT   DRYER. 

The  drying  apparatus  at  Welland  is  known  as  che  Simpson  dryer,  having  been  worked  oat 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Simpson,  late  superintendent  of  the  works,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  J.  M.  Shuttleworth,  president  of  the  company.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  parallel  re- 
volving cylinders,  30  feet  long,  one  above  the  other,  made  of  f-inch  sheet  iron.  Inside  the 
cylinders  are  iron  cleats  or  lifters  for  more  effectually  stirring  the  peat  as  the  cylinders 
revolve.  The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  cylinder  is  occupied  by  a  conveyor  pan, 
forming  a  third  compartment.  The  peat  firitt  passes  through  the  lower  cylinder,  then  through 
the  intervening  compartment,  and  finally  through  the  upper  cylinder,  from  which  it  is 
discharged  into  a  chute  leadmg  to  the  breaker  or  disintegrator.  The  gases  of  combustion  from 
the  fire-box  in  front  of  the  dryer  never  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  peat,  passing  first 
around  and  along  the  lower  cylinder  and  second  compartment,  and  thence  into  the  chamber 
containing  the  upper  cylinder,  the  peat  being  heated  entirely  by  radiation.  This,  it  is  claimed, 
prevents  the  loss  of  volatile  constituents  through  direct  contact  with  the  flames.  On  top  of  the 
fire-box  is  an  exhaust  fan  which  draws  away  the  wilter  vapors  given  off  by  the  drying  peat 
The  upper  cylinder  makes  three  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  lower  nine,  a  charge  of  peat 
occupying  20  minutes  in  passing  through  the  dryer  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  mechanism 
is  operated  by  sprocket  wheels  and  chains. 

Three  tests  were  made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Simpson  dryer,  one  in  the  autumn  of  1901 
and  the  other  two  in  May,  1902.  In  the  first,  3,006  lb.  of  peat,  containing  42.64  per  cent, 
water,  was  reduced  to  2,280  lb.,  containing  24.38  per  cent,  water,  with  a  consumption  of  128 
lbs.  wood  (black  ash)  as  fuel.  Time,  2  hours  37  minutes ;  average  temperature  of  dryer  300^ 
Fahr.  In  the  second,  2,116  lb.  of  peat,  holding  46.38  per  cent  water,  was  reduced  to  1,451 
lb.,  containing  17.90  per  cent,  water,  in  3  hours  32  minutes  ;  and  in  the  third,  2,752  lb.  peat, 
with  a  water  content  of  54.59  per  cent,  was  dried  down  to  1,925  lb.,  containing  25.96  per 
cent,  water,  in  2  hours  20  minutes.  A  rather  damp  mixture  of  air-dried  roots  from  the  peat 
bog  and  screenins;s  of  sticks  and  moss  from  the  air-dried  peat  was  used  as  fuel  in  the  second 
test,  and  in  the  third  the  roots  alone. 

These  experiments  failed  to  prove  the  Simpson  dryer,  in  its  then  form,  to  be  the  eflicient 
machine  necessary  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  crucial  process  in  peat 
manufacture.  Better  fuel  may  have  given  better  results,  and  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus  may  give  it  greater  effectiveness,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  given 
above  that  neither  in  rapidity  of  working,  nor  in  reduction  of  moisture  to  the  maximum  per- 
missible in  peat  briquettes,  say  15  per  cent.,  can  the  machine  be  said  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  It  may  be  added  that  an  improved  form  of  the  Simpson  Dryer  has  been 
made,  which  it  is  claimed  will  take  peat  carrying  50  per  cent,  water,  and  deliver  it  cold  to 
the  briquetting  presses,  with  10  to  15  par  cent,  moisture,  and  that  the  fuel  consumed  per  ton  of 
product  will  not  exceed  200  lb.  air-dried  or  stack  peat. 

There  are  two  elements  of  cost  in  operating  the  dryer  apart  from  power  :  (1)  fuel,  (2)  labor. 
The  fuel  consists  mainly  of  ruots  from  the  bog,  whose  cost  has  already  been  included  under  the 
head  of  clearing  operations  ;  the  labor  is  that  of  one  man  at  $1.20  per  day.  The  proportionate 
quantities  of  power  for  the  various  operations  were  not  determined,  and  this  item  is  conse- 
((uently  charged  to  the  product  as  a  whole.  Taking  the  results  of  the  second  test,  the  only  one 
in  which  the  moisture  was  reduced  to  a  point  approximating  the  normal  moisture  content  of 
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peat  briquettea,  as  a  basis,  the  output  of  dried  peat  per  10  hours   would  be  14,dl0  lb.,  or  7.25 
tons,  the  labor  cost  of  which  would  be  $0. 165  per  ton  of  briquettes. 

After  drying,  the  peat  at  the  Welland  works  is  passed  through  a  disintegrator,  the  object 
being  to  promote  further  evaporation  and  cool  the  peat.  At  other  works  the  peat  is  disinte- 
grated before  being  put  through  the  dryer,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  more 
effective  method.  The  machine  much  resembles  the  one  used  at  Boaverton  already  described, 
the  chief  difference  being  that  the  fingers  attached  to  the  cylinder  are  rigid  instead  of  being 
loosely  suspended.  From  the  disintegrator  the  peat  goes  into  storage  bins,  and  another  man 
at  $1.20  per  day  is  employed  to  shovel  the  peat  out  of  the  bins  when  the  presses  are  in  use. 
This  labor  represents  90.0686  per  ton  on  a  daily  output  of  17.5  tons  briquettes. 

DRYING  BY  PRESSURE  NOT  SUCCESSFUL. 
Countless  attempts  have  been  made  to  mechanically  expel  the  water  from  crude  peat  by 
pressure,  filtration  or  centrifugal  force,  all  applied  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  but  so  far  these 
attempts  have  invariably  ended  in  failure.  At  the  Trent  Valley  peat  works  hydraulic  presses 
built  for  the  purpose  by  Boomer  and  Boschert,  of  Syracuse,  N.T.,  capable,  it  is  stated,  of  exert- 
ing a  pressure  of  300  tons,  or  2  tons  per  square  inch,  were  employed,  the  peat  after  passing 
through  the  macerating  machine  being  loaded  on  trucks  in  layers  between  perforated  trays 
overlaid  with  filter  cloths,  and  in  this  manner  subjected  to  pressure.  Nineteen  pressings  were 
made  in  10  hours,  the  output  being  14.42  tons  of  partially  dried  peat  per  press.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  results  so  far  as  removing  the  water  is  concerned  : 


Sample  Number. 

Water  content  of  peat. 

! 
1 
1 

Water  displaced, 
per  cent. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Entering  pres^      1       I  weaving  preea. 
per  cent.                      per  cent. 

i 

1   

2 

78.19 
79  35 
77.24 

58.89 
68.16 
64  49 

1 

19.30 
16  19 
12  75 
12.63 
18.96 
12  61 
18.01 
16.16 
12.83 
13.36 
13.72 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Average  ... 

76  92                             64  29 
75.48             i               61.52 
78.17                            65  56 

78  28             !               65.27 

79  40                             63  24 

79.41  66  58 

77  99                            64.63 

74.42  60.70 

77.71             1               63.48 

14.28 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  an  average  of  63.48  per  cent,  water  remained  in  the  peat  after 
pressing.  This  is  almost  too  high  for  subsequent  dryinc:  by  artificial  heat ;  but  criticizing  the 
results  from  the  other  point  of  view,  namely  that  of  expense,  4  men  and  an  engineer  being 
required  to  tend  the  machine,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  cost  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  peat  handled  and  the  low  extraction  of  water. 

The  last  momentous  experiments  in  this  line  were  carried  on  for  a  period  of  several  years 
at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  with  a  patent  hydraulic  filter  press.  Unlimited  capital  was  available, 
and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  about  $100,000.  every  idea  which  appeared  feasible  receiving 
a  thorough  trial,  so  that  if  at  all  possible  the  aim  of  the  process  might  be  accomplished.  But 
all  in  vain,  for  the  attempt  has  recently  been  abandoned  as  impracticable.  Mr.  Thaulow  thus 
reports  on  this  point : 

**  It  was  contended  that  this  press  would  bring  the  peat  down  to  contain  about  50  per  cent, 
water,  but  it  proved  difficult  to  reduce  the  water  even  to  66  per  cent ;  and  this  required  so  long 
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a  time  that  for  a  greater  production  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  several  presses,  which 
means  a  large  expenditure  of  capital.  The  different  parts  of  the  machinery,  intended  to  work 
partly  automatically,  get  out  of  order  easily.     .     .     ." 

•A.t  the  Trent  Valley  works  the  slabs  of  peat  after  leaving  the  press  were  put  through  a 
disintes^tor  and  then  through  a  drying  machine  built  by  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  is  a  well-known  machine,  containing  a  long  rotary  cylinder,  many  of  which 
are  in  use  for  drying  materials  other  than  peat.  Its  evaporative  power  proved  to  be  6,000  lbs. 
of  water  per  hour,  and  the  output  of  dried  peat  3  tons  per  hour,  but  the  water  content  of  the 
product  was  still  too  high  for  successful  briquette-making.  Eleven  samples  averaging  63.48 
per  cent,  water  before  entering  the  dryer  cc.itaincd  an  average  (jf  23.41  per  cent,  on  leaving  it. 
The  temperature  of  the  furnace  was  from  965°  to  980**  Fahr. 

Making  the  Briquettes. 

The  6nal  step  in  the  Canadian  method  of  peat  fuel  manufacture  is  compressing  the  dried 
and  powdered  peat  into  blocks  or  briquettes.  The  shape  and  size  of  these  briquettes  are  not 
unimportant  details,  but  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  free  admission  and  circulation  of  the  air 
required  for  combustion  between  the  individual  briquettes  when  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  each  briquette  to  contain  a  sufficient  reserve  of  fuel  to  afford  fresh  food  for 
the  fire  as  it  eats  its  way  into  the  block.  It  h*)s  been 
found  that  a  cylindrical  briquette  say  2  inches  long 
and  about  the  same  in  diameter  answers  these  re- 
quirements, tfnd  is  also  of  convenient  form  for 
manufacturing. 

THE   DICKSON    PRESS. 

The  original  briquetting  apparatus  employed  in 
Ontario  was  of  the  open-tube  type,  patented  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Dickson,  and  known  by  his  name.  It  was 
first  set  up  at  Welland  about  12  yeai-s  agf»,and  since 
then  the  many  modifications  and  improvements  made 
by  the  inventor  from  time  to  time  have  been  tested 
there,  including  both  the  upright  and  horizontal  forms 
of  the  press, water-jacketting,  steam  attachments  to  the 
tubes,  etc.  The  principle  of  this  press  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  a  tube  of  indefinite  length  be   fed  with  any  Die-block  of  Dickson  peat  prew. 

material,  the  resistance  due  to  friction  between  the  material  and  tube  walls  will  gradually 
rise  until  no  more  can  be  forced  in.  Peat  is  of  such  a  nature  that  when  once  caused  to 
pack  in  the  tube  continued  pressure  on  the  material  generates  a  rapid  and  great  increase 
in  the  frictional  resistance  For  a  die  or  tube  2^  inches  in  diameter,  a  length  of  about 
one  fo<it  will  give  a  frictional  resistance  equal  to  a  pressure  of  8  tons  per  square  inch  on 
the  punch.  One  difficulty  in  operating  this  style  of  press  satisfactorily  has  proven  to  be 
the  excessive  consumption  of  power  in  simply  moving  the  column  of  briquettes  in  the 
dies  ;  in  other  words,  in  expelling  the  briquette  from  the  die.  The  tube  cannot  well  be  of 
shorter  length  than  sufficient  to  ensure  a  sound  briquette  being  made  from  the  poorest 
quality  of  peat ;  but  with  dense  or  gritty  peats  the  resistance  rises  far  beyond  the  required 
point.  This  in  turn  heats  the  die,  causes  an  appreciable  wear  on  the  inner  surface,  and 
consumes  unnecessary  power.  The  end  of  this  severe  duty  is  usually  a  broken  die  or  a 
ripped  or  cracked  gear  wheel.  A  water-jacketting  device  has  been  introduced  to  keep  the 
tubes  cool,  but  apparently  not  with  complete  suocess. 
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The  oontinued  use  of  the  open-tube  type  of  press  for  briquetting  peat  in  Rcunia, 
Germany  and  Holland  makes  the  difficulties  developed  here  in  its  operation  somewhat  Bur- 
prising,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  the  machine  were  improved  at  certain  points,  particularly  if  the 
dies  were  greatly  strengthened,  it  might  be  found  capable  of  good  work  here.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  its  product  are  important.  The  heat  developed  in  the  tube  draws  out 
the  tarry  constituents  of  the  peat  and  appears  to  induce  a  ehemical  change  which  decreases 
the  hygroscopic  power  of  the  briquettes  and  improves  their  heating  value.  A  ready 
demonstration  of  the  former  of  these  results  is  obtained  by  phu^ing  a  briquette  made  in  an 
open-tube  and  one  made  in  a  resistance-block  press  in  water,  allowing  them  to  remain  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  setting  them  aside  to  dry.  In  a  short  time  the  resistance-block 
briquette  falls  apart,  partially  or  wholly,  while  the  open  tube  briquette  remains  practicaUy 
unchanged.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  effect  of  rain  on  peat  fuel  is  apparent.  The 
solidifation  or  cementation  produced  by  the  heat  in  the  open-tube  briquette,  by  means  of  the 
tarry  substances  it  develops,  also'makes  the  fuel  more  dense  and  less  liable  to  crumble  and  fall 
to  pieces  while  in  the  fire. 

Observations  were  made  on  the  working  of  two  Dickson  presses  on  several  occasions. 
Each  punch  made  from  54  {to  60  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  combined  output  of  the  two 
presses  ranged  from*17  to  18  tons  per  day  of  10  hours,  an  average  of  17-  5  tons  per  day  ;  the 
capacity  of  each  press  therefore  being  8.75  tons  briquettes  per  day  The  labour  required  was 
that  of  two  men,  one  at  $1.40  and  the  other  at  $1.20  per  day,  the  latter  being  free  also  to 
render  assistance  in  other  ways.  The  wages  of  the  feeder  at  the  conveyer  are  also  included,  or 
$3.80  a  day  in  all,  equal  to  $0.2171  per  ton  of  finished  fuel. 

THE    DOBSON    PRESS. 

At  the  Beaverton  works  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  dryer  empties  into  the  shoe  of  an 
elevator,  which  carries  the  dried  peat  into  a  large  galvanized  iron  hopper  or  bin  interposed 
between  the  dryer  and  the  briquetting  press.  This  reservoir  serves  several  important  purposes, 
and  is  practically  ind'spensable.  It  permits  of  a  reserve  supply  in  case  of  accident  to  the  dryer ; 
allows  the  dried  peat  to  cool;  and  enables  the  press  attendant,  by  drawing  from  various  parts 
of  the  bin  containing  material  differing  in  degree  of  dryness,  to  send  to  the  press  a  supply  of 
peat  practically  uniform  in  water  content. 

The  resistance- block  press  in  use  at  Beaverton  is  the  result  of  four  years'  experiments 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Dobson.  A  Dickson  or  open-tube  press  was  originally  installed,  but  after 
long-continued  trial  was  changed  for  a  press  embodying  Mr.  Dobson'sown  idea,  that  of  a  closed 
die  resting  on  a  solid  base.  One  of  these  presses  worked  successfully  during  the  summer  of 
1901,  and,  with  some  important  improvements,  during  the  summer  of  1902,  making  about  600 
tons  of  briquettes  each  season.  In  the  Dobson  press  friction  is  almost  entirely  eliminated, 
each  die  previous  to  being  re-charged  being  oiled  to  prevent  friction  of  the  peat  against  the 
die  wall  in  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  briquette.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Dobson  that  the 
total  pressure  exerted  by  each  punch  is  about  50  tons  which,  the  diameter  of  the  briquette 
being  2^  inches,  amounts  to  12|  tons  per  square  inch.  The  large  number  of  dies  employed  for 
each  punch  keeps  the  temperature  low.  The  briquette  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  die  in 
which  it  is  formed  for  one  cycle  of  the  system  (about  6  seconds)  and  is  then  subjected  to 
another  compression  by  a  second  briquette  being  formed  on  top  of  it  Immediately  after  this 
it  is  expelled  and  the  second  block  takes  its  place.  It  is  found  that  after  the  first  com- 
pression a  certain  amount  of  expansion — about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the 
briquette — takes  place,  due  to  the  escaping  of  the  imprisoned  air  forced  into  the  briquette  by 
the  descending  punch,  and  this  expansion  the  second  compression  counteracts,  leaving  the 
briquette  more  solid  and  compact. 
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There  are  two  punches  in  each  machine,  and  to  each  punch  a  die  block  containing  eight 
•nugly  fitting  dies.  The  dies  are  heavier  in  the  lower  end  where  the  compression  takes  place. 
The  base  block  against  which  the  briquettes  are  formed,  remains  ri^d,  unless  for  any  reason 
the  strain  exceeds  the  working;  pressure,  when  a  sot  of  spiral  steel  springs,  on  which  the  block 
rests,  takes  up  the  excess  pressure  and  prevents  any  breakage. 

The  down-thrust  of  the  punches  is  imparted  by  two  heavy  eccentrics  faced  with  roller 
bearings,  and  with  each  stroke  of  the  punch  the  die  block  is  turned  through  one-eighth  of  a 
revolution.  Working  in  the  next  die  to  the  compressing  punch  is  the  releasing  punch  which 
expels  the  finished  briquette,  while  the  third  receives  an  oil  swab  which  coats  the  inside  of  the 
die  with  a  film  of  crude  petroleum,  to  lessen  the  friction  and  facilitate  expulsion  of  th^ 
briquette.  The  two  punch-systems  of  the  press  act  reciprocally,  a  stroke  being  delivered  at 
every  half  revolution  of  the  eccentric  shaft.  With  each  down  stroke  the  compressing  punch 
forms  a  briquette  on  top  of  the  one  previously  made  in  the  same  die,  the  discharging  punch 
expels  from  the  next  die  the  bottom  or  completed  briquette,  and  the  third  die  receives  its 
coating  of  oil  from  the  oil  swab.  The  cut  illustrating  the  die  block  and  bed  of  the  Dobson 
press  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  construction  and  working  of  this  part  of  the  machine.  Power 
is  transmitted  through  belting  to  a  pulley  on  the  pinion  shaft,  and  thence  by  a  5-foot  gear 
wheel  operating  the  eccentric  shaft.  The  machine  is  steadied  by  a  heavy  fly-wheel  on  each  of 
these  two  shafts,  and  runs  quietly  and  with  little  vibration,  notwithstanding  the  immense  and 
sudden  pressure  exerted  twice  every  revolution.  It  makes  50  or  51  revolutions  per  minute, 
producing  100  or  102  briquettes  per  minute.  Twenty-five  briquettes  weigh  about  10  lb.,  conse-  * 
quently  the  output  of  the  press  in  10  hours  is  about  12^  tons  finished  fuel. 

To  oper&te  the  press  with  the  accessory  shafting,  conveyoi^,  etp,  13-h.p.  is  required, 
costing  $1,391  per  day,  or  $0.1112  per  ton  of  briquettes.  The  press  operator  is  fore- 
man of  the  plant,  receiving  $1.75  per  day  as  wages,  making  the  labor  cost  of  briquetting 
$0.1400  per  ton.     The  cost  of  this  operation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  per  ton  of  finished 

fuel: 

Power $0  1112 

Attendance O.UOO 

Total $  0.2512 

A  modification  of  the  open-tube  press  has  lately  been  tried  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
apparently  Ydth  successful  results.  The  die- block  instead  of  being  water- jacketted  to  keep 
down  the  temperature,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  the  stroke  of  the  pressing  punch  is  shortened 
to  about  2  inches,  working  at  the  same  time  at  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  of  speed.  The 
effect  of  the  improvements  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  denser  fuel,  the  heat  developing 
the  tarry  constituents  of  the  peat  and  uniting  them  with  the  fibrous  material  into  a  more  co- 
herent mass.  Instead  of  issuing  from  the  press  as  separate  briquettes  the  peat  comes  out  in 
lengths  or  sticks  which  may  be  broken  to  suitable  sizes.  The  improved  press  is  being  experi- 
mented with  at  Welland. 

THE  NEWINGTON  PLANT. 
One  or  other  of  the  two  different  presses  above  described  has  been  used  in  every  peat 
factory  hitherto  established  in  Ontario,  except  that  at  Newington,  where  Dominion  Peat 
Products,  Limited,  are  installing  a  European  process  of  manufacture  which  does  not  include 
briquetting,  and  the  product  of  which  will  in  fact  be  *'  machine  "  peat,  either  in  the  form  of 
blocks  or  charcoal.  At  these  works  after  the  raw  peat  is  dug  from  the  bog  it  is  to  be  put 
through  a  German  kneading  or  macerating  machine  called  the  Lucht  mill,  in  which  it  is  thor- 
oughly mixed  or  pulped,  being  afterwards  cut  into  blocks  weighing  about  2  lb.  each.  These  are 
pUced  in  drying  kilns,  and  relieved  of  moisture  by  the  application  of  heated  and  inert  gaaes, 
which,  while  carrying  off  the  moistore,  will  not  attack  the  carbon  of  the  peat.     If  it  is  desired 
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to  produce  peat  coke  the  drying  process  is  carried  farther  in  the  same  chamber  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  to  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  carbonizing  the  peat,  the  liquors 
and  tarry  substances  in  the  peat  being  duly  recovered  and  the  coke  removed  into  and  cooled 
in  other  chambers.  The  plant  has  been  partly  completed,  and  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
this  hummer. 

Power  Generation  and  Distribution. 
The  power  plant  at  Welland  includes  two  steam  boilers  of  120-h.  p.  each,  one  of 
which  has  sufficient  capacity  for  the  present  plant ;  a  horizontal  engine  of  175-h.  p.  ;  the 
necessary  pumps  for  supplying  the  boiler  and  press  water-jacket ;  and  a  small  auxiliary  portable 
toiler  with  super-mounted  engine  for  operating  the  dryer  plant  when  the  remainder  of  the 
machinery  is  not  in  use.  The  fuel  used  is  air-dried  peat,  of  which  4  tons  per  day  were  con- 
sumed when  the  tests  were  made,  the  cost  to  dig  and  deliver  being  Si  .359  per  day.  One 
engineer  was  required  whose  wages  were  (2.00  per  day.  Lubricating  oil  for  the  entire  plant 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  two  (irallons  per  day,  costing .  $0. 34.  The  total  cost  therefore  of  gener- 
ating power  for  the  entire  plant  was  $3.70  per  day,  or  $0.2113  per  ton  of  finished  fuel. 

The  grate  bars  of  the  boiler  which  were  designed  for  burning  peat  were  fitted  with  ^-inch 
space  and  5-16  inch  bars,  thus  lessening  draught  and  preventing  the  fine  particles  of  peat 
dropping  into  the  ash-pit  below.  The  distance  between  the  grate  bars  and  bottom  of  the 
boiler  had  been  reduced  to  18  inches,  and  between  boiler  and  fire  wall  at  the  back  of  the  grate 
to  6  inches,  the  reason  for  the  latter  changes  being  that  peat,  both  in  the  air-dried  form  and 
briquettes,  burns  with  a  short  flame.  When  firing  with  compressed  peat  fuel  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  4  inches  is  maintained  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  grate.  The  bottom  layer  of  an 
inch  in  depth  will  be  fine  ash  gradually  dropping  through  the  grate  spaces  as  the  *peat  is  con- 
sumed. The  heat  is  easily  and  quickly  regulated  by  means  of  the  chimney  draught.  It  is  neces- 
sary when  using  briquettes  to  replenif  h  the  fire  every  5  minutes. 

The  fuel  employed  at  Beavertnn  was  dried  cedar  cord  wood,  one  cord  weighing  1700  lb., 
and  costjing  $1.50.  One  cord  was  required  for  a  day's  run.  Air-dried  peat  would  have  been 
cheaper,  but  the  grate  of  the  boiler  was  not  adapted  for  burning  it.  Delivering  fuel  to  the 
boiler  occupied  half  of  one  man's  time  at  SI. 40  per  day,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  was  paid  at 
the  same  rate  Four  gallons  of  oil  are  consumed  in  the  whole  plant  per  day,  costing  SO.  68. 
The  power  cost  for  the  entire  process,  including  field  operations,  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

per  day 

Fuel  '. S1.50 

Delivery  of  fuel 70 

Attendance 1 .40 

Oil 68 

Total S4.28 

Mr.  J.  J.  Milne,  mechanical  engineer,  Toronto,  also  examined  and  reported  on  the 
Beaverton  plant  and  found  the  power  required  for  operating  it  to  be  40-h.  p.,  distrib- 
uted among  the  various  plant  units  as  follows  : 

Briquetting  press  and  elevator 13  horse  power. 

Tram  car 4       *'         " 

Excavator 8       ** 

Dryer,  breaker,  conveyors  and  exhaust  fan 14       **         *' 

Total 40       ** 

From  these  figures  the  proportionate  costs  for  power  for  the  several  parts  of  the  process 
have  been  deduced  in  this  report. 
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Cost  of  Manufacture. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum   up  the   cost   of  manufacturing   the  briquettes   both  at 

Welland  and  Beaver  ton.     Th-^  totals  resulting  are  not  directly  comparable  because  of  different 

conditions  existinsj  at  tho  tw  >  places.     At  Welland  the  workable  depth  of  the  bog  is  3  feet,  as 

against  but  2^  feet  at  Beaverton,  which  at  once  gives  an  advantage  to  the  former  in  price  per  ton 

in  distributing  the  costs  of  parts  of  the  field  operations  ;  also  at  Welland  the  capacity  of  the  two 

briquetting  presses  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  one  at  Beaverton,    while  at  each  . 

the  expenditure  for  labor  is  about  the  same. 

At  WelUnd,  17^  tons  briquettes  per  day  : 

per  ton. 
Field  operations $0.3771 

Attendance  on  dryer 0. 1650 

Attendance  on  presses 0.2171 

Power 0.2113 

Total tO.9705 

Wages  have  gone  up  since  the  Welland  tests  were  made,  and  laborers  now  get  at  least  $1.40 
per  day.     This  advance  wiU  add  proportionately  to  the  cost  of  manu^ture. 

At  Beavertcn,  12^  tons  briquettes  per  day  : 

per  ton. 
Field  operations $  0.3911 

Drying 0.3673 

Briquetting 0.2512 

Total $  1.0096 

In  neither  case  do  the  above  figures  cover  more  than  actual  operating  costs,  nothing  being 
allowed  for  interest  on  capital  investment,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  royalty  charges  or 
profits. 

The  Peat  Machinery  Supply  Company,  Limited,  of  Beaverton,  of  which  Mr.  Alex.  Dob^n 
is  president, quotes  the  following  prices  (subject  to  revision  at  any  time)  for  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  required  for  a  complete  peat  pUnt  according  to  the  Beaverton  plan,  with  a  capacity 
of  3,000  tons  of  briquettes  per  year,  working  10  hours  per  day,  or  6,000  to  7,000  tons  when  run 
continuously  24  hours  per  day  : 

Briquette  press $  2,500 

Dryer    1,350 

Breaker 400 

Excavator,  including  motor 600 

Generator,  tram  car,  motor  and  tracks 1,200 

Engine  and  boiler,  50-h.p 2,000 

Shafting,  belts  and  conveyors 700 

Buildings  (brick) 1,500 

Sundries 200 

Total $10,450 

The  same  company  also  manufactures  the  Dickson  briquetting  press  for  $1,500,  and  the 
Simpson  dryer  for  $1,500  or,  including  cost  of  brick  work  and  setting  up,  for  $1,750. 

The  price  of  bog  lands  owned  by  private  individuals  will  in  most  cases  bo  less  than  that  of 
arable  land,  probably  not  exceeding  $10  or  $20  ;  while  those  belonging  to  the  Crown,  situated 
mostly  in  more  remote  districts,  may  be  purchased  for  much  less.  In  a  bog  costing  say  $18 
per  acre  and  yielding  1,000  tons  fuel  per  acre,  the  outlay  for  land  regardless  of  interest,  equals 
$0,018  per  ton  of  briquettes.  Depreciation  of  plant  is  difficult  of  estimation,  but  let  it  be 
taken  at  10  per  cent  per  annum.  This  on  the  above  cost  of  $10,460  would  require  a  sum  of 
15  m. 
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$1,045  a  year,  or  fO. 3483  per  ton  on  an  output  of  3,000  tons.    loterest  on  capital  at  5  per  cent. 

will  amount  to  say  1522.50,  or  $0.1741  per  ton  of  output.     The  Dickson  patents  cover  product 

as  well  as  machinery,  and  have  been  assigned  to  Peat  Industries,  Limited.     A  royalty   of  25 

cents  per  ton  is  demanded  under  these  patents  on  al}  pressed  peat  briquettes  made  in  Canada. 

It  must  be  said  that  this  toll,  if  le&[ally  leviable,  will  be  a  decided  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 

the  peat  industry.     The  Dobson  machines  are '  all  covered  by  patents  issued  or  pending,  in 

this  and  other  important  manufacturing  countries. 

In  the  following  figures  an  attempt  is  made  to  include  all  items  of  cost  such  as  those 

for  depreciation,  interest,  etc.,  which  can  only  be  approximate  : 

per  ton. 
Manufacturing $  1.0096 

Cost  of  bog 0.0180 

Depreciation  of  plant 0.3483 

Interest  on  capital 0.1741 

Royalty 0.2500 

Total $  1.8000 

The  price  at  which  the  Beaverton  product  sold  at  the  factory  in  1901  and  part  ot  1902  was 
$3.00  per  ton.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year  owing  to  the  advance  in  price  of  all  kinds  of 
fuel,  it  was  increased  to  $3.75.  There  was  good  local  demand  for  all  that  could  be  made.  At 
$3.00  per  ton  peat  briquettes  of  good  quality  would  sell  readily  in  competition  with  coal  at 
$5.00  per  ton  and  upwards.  From  conveniently  situated  plants  they  could  be  delivered  with 
reasonable  railway  freights  and  sold  in  cities  and  towns  at  $4.00  or  $4.50  per  ton,  at  which 
price  they  would  be  about  on  an  equality  wi  h  anthracite  at  $6.00  per  ton. 

Special  Apparatus  for  Burning  Peat, 
The  special  stoves  and  fire  places  of  foreign  design  are  all  intended  to  bum  machine  peat, 
and  hence  are  perhaps  not  entirely  suitable  for  briquettes,  which  is  the  form  so  far  taken  by 
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Reek's  fissure  stove  for  burning  peat, 
peat  fuel  in  Ontario.     They  all  aim  at  including  a  fuel  magazine  by  which  the  feed  will  be 
automatic  or  partially  so,  and  at  a  construction  by  which  the  accumulating  ashes  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  function  of  the  fire  place  and  by  which  the  air  admitted  for  combustion  will  be 
fully  utilized. 
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The  best  known  peat  burner  is  Reek's  fissure  stove,  a  Danish  invention,  which  was  origin- 
ally designed  to  burn  wood,  but  has  proven  well  adapted  for  peat  (see  illustration).  These 
stoves  are  also  used  in  Germany  and  Norway,  and  have  been  found  to  have  a  heating  efficiency 
of  90  per  cent.,  the  waste  gases  leaving  the  chimney  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  50"*  C.  higher 
than  that  of  the  outside  air.  The  peat  is  stored  in  a  magazine  above  the  fire  box,  into  which 
it  is  dropped  at  intervals  by  means  of  a  trap  door  at  the  bottom.  The  fire  box  is  V-shaped, 
and  the  proper  supply  of  air  enters  through  holes  in  the  side,  thus  striking  the  surface  of  the 
burning  peat.  Grate  bars  are  done  away  with.  The  draught  is  therefore  never  choked,  and 
there  is  no  loss  of  unconsumed  peat.  The  ashes  accumulate  in  the  '*  Y"  or  trough  of  the  fire 
box,  by  opening  or  shakinfi;  which  they  are  dropped  into  the  pan  below.  Practical  tests  made 
in  mid-winter  with  this  stove  proved  that  a  continuous  fire  could  be  kept  up  for  96  hours  on 
46  lb.  of  machine  peat  by  firing  seven  times  at  intervals  of  12  to  15  hours,  an  even  and  suit- 
able  temperature  being  maintained  in  the  rooms  during  that  time. 

Christensen's  cooking  stove  for  peat  is  also  illustrated.  It  is  built  entirely  of  iron  and  is 
somewhat  bimilar  to  Reek's  stove  except  that  the  finsure,  besides  bein^;  lareer,  is  provided  with 


Christenaen's  peat  cook-stove. 
a  grate.     The  incoming  draught  of  air  circulates  about  and  cools  the  fire-box  becoming  at  the 
same  time  itself  heated  prior  to  contact  with  the  peat. 

Another  peat  stove,  involving  a  similar  principle  of  combustion,  is  made  by  the  firm  of 
Lange,  Jenson  &  Co.,  Svondborg,  with  an  enlarged  magazine,  so  as  to  contain  a  more  ample 
supply  of  the  bulky  fuel.  (See  illustration).  The  fire  box  is  jacketted,  so  that  the  air  which 
enters  through  the  outer  wall  may  circulate  about  it  and  be  heated  before  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fuel.  The  combustion  takes  place  from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  gases  travel  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  storage  place  outside  of  the  same  to  the  chimney.  This  heater  also  attains 
an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent. 

Doubtless  these  and  similar  stoves  designed  for  machine  peat  are  more  or  less  suitable  for 
peat  briquettes,  and  later  we  may  expect  to  see  burners  of  equal  efficiency  constructed  for 
briquettes,  though  the  need  is  not  so  great,  since  the  latter  class  of  fuel  so  closely  resembles 
anthracite,  for  which  most  of  our  stoves  are  designed. 

For  industrial  operations,  a9  for  instance  in  generating  steam  in  ordinary  boilers,  burning 
apparatus  containing  similar  features  have  been  devised  and  put  into  practical  use.  An  example 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Mr.  Thaulow  thus  describes  its  working  in  his  report  : 
**  The  peat  (machine  peat)  is  charged  into  the  top  of  a  shaft  every  half  hour  by  removing  a 
olose-fitting  lid.  The  air  supply,  which  is  controllable,  enters  partly  through  the  slanting 
grate  at  the  bottom,  and  partly^through  pipes  over  the  fire  box.     Fire-proof  stone  (dre  brick) 
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lines  the  fronc  part  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  the  fire  box  itself,  to  withstand  the  gri^at  heat — 
al)out  2,5(K)^  C. — at  which  peat  bums  when  the  air  supply  is  properly  regulated  ;  the  best 
kind  of  tiro -proof  material  should  be  use^i  for  this  purpose.  The  influx  of  cold  air  which  takes 
place  throuiih  the  fire-box  door  in  the  ordinary  boiler,  is  avoided  in  this  case,  and  as  the 
amount  of  smoke  is  less  than  with  any  other  kind  of  bjiler,  the  loss  of  heat  through  smoke  is 
also  less." 

There  does  not  appear  tp  be  any  reason  why  the  ordinary  soft-coal  boiler  equipment,  with 
automatic  stoker  and  automatic  dampers,  could  not  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily  with  peat 
briquettes  at  small  cost.  The  grate  would  require  to  be  raised  nearer  the  boiler,  and  also  the 
fire-wall  at  the  back  of  the  grate  ;  the  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  should  also  be  reduced 
one -half.     A  description  of  such  a  grate  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Welland  peat  plant. 

In  an  open  grate  peat  makes  a  cheerful,  strong  and  steady  fire,  radiating  heat  into  the 
room  rather  than  sending  it  up  the  chimney,  by  reason  of  the  small  draught  rei^uired. 

Peat  Gas. 

The  use  of  peat  gas  for  fuel  purposes  is  of  long  standing  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
'  Sweden,  in  which  it  is  preferred  to  coal  gas  on  account  of  its  much  greater  freedom  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  At  the  roUmg  mills  peat  k&s  is  used  in  the  plate  furnaces  with  the 
result  of  reducing  the  formation  of  scales,  particularly  in  the  rolling  of  thin  steel  plates.  The 
use  of  peat  gas  has  contributed  largely  to  improving  the  quality  of  Swedish  steel,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  is  well  known.     Peat  gas  has  also  come  into  use  as  fuel  i«  steam  boilers. 

THE   MERRIFIELD    GAS   GENERATOR. 

In  1901  the  perfected  Merrifield  peat-gas  generator  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr. 
L.  L  Merrifield,  engineer  to  the  Economical  Gas  Apparatus  Construction  Company,  Limited, 
ot  Toronto.  The  new  plant  was  erected  for  demonstratiin  purposes  at  Toronto  Junction,  and 
during  the  autumn  of  1901  a  number  of  experiments  were  made,  several  of  them  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Considering  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  tests  and  the 
imperfect  installation  of  the  plant,  a  satisfactory  showing  was  obtained.  A  gas  rich  in  heating 
value  was  produced  at  a  fairly  steady  rate,  and  ac  small  cost  for  maintenance  and  attendance. 
Without  going  into  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  experiments  warranted  the  following 
conclusions,  namely  :  That,  with  connections  of  suitable  size,  the  generatbr  could  produce  a 
much  larger  qu.intity  of  gas  per  hour  or  minute  than  was  actually  obtained  ;  that  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  will  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  ;  and  thU  this  in  turn 
depends  (m  the  volume  of  the  air  blast. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  or  attendance  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  handling  the 
bulky  pe  it  and  removing  the  ashes  by  mechanical  means,  and  this  would  also  effect  a  saving 
in  time. 

The  Merrifield  gas  generator  resembles  the  extensively  employed  Loomis-Pettibone  plants, 
and  particularly  thit  one  at  Nacozari,  Mexico,  where  the  usual  Loomis  ftystem  is  somewhat 
modified  with  a  view  of  making  a  uniform  and  fixed  gas  out  of  the  mixture  of  water-  and 
producer- gases,  which  will  be  higher  in  calorific  power  than  producer-gas  and  lower  than 
water-gas,  the  fuel  employed  being  wood  instead  of  c  »al.  This  result  is  effected  by  introdu«*ing 
very  little  steam  with  the  air  blast.  Tiie  ordinary  Loomis  generator  produces  alternately 
producer  gas  and  water-gas  for  short  periods  of  five  minutes  or  so  each  way,  each  gas  beins: 
conducted  to  its  own  holder.  The  Merrifield  furnaces  are  als  >  set  up  in  connected  pairs,  with 
charging  doors  at  the  top.  The  grates  are  n»>ar  the  bottom,  an<]  below  them  is  a  tapering 
bottomless  ash  chamber,  terminating  several  inc!ies  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  ash- 
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pit.     The  water  seals  the  bottom  of  the  generators,  preventing  the  ingress  of  air,  and  yet 
does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  the  ashes. 

Crude  air-dried  peat  in  lumps  forms  the  fuel.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the  generators 
from  one* third  to  one-half  will  have  crumbled  into  fragments  and  dust,  making  a  compact 
and  suitable  charge  for  uniform  consumption  in  the  furnace. 

The  air  blast  is  generated  by  a  small  blower  operated  by  gas  engine,  taking  gas  from  the 
holder.  It  passes  first  through  the  pipes  of  the  condenser,  where  in  condensing  the  moisture 
out  of  the  hot  p:ases  from  the  generators  it  is  itself  heated  up  previous  to  entering  the  furnaces 
by  way  of  the  chamber  below  the  grate  in  the  bottom.  The  pipes  for  injection  of  steam  also 
enter  here.  However,  on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in  the  peat 
fuel,  an  internal  supply  of  steam  for  the  mixture  of  water-  and  producer-gas  is  usually 
assured. 

After  making  a  g.)od  fire,  say  of.  wood,  in  the  grate,  the  peat  is  charged  into  the  furnaces  . 
by  the  port  holes  at  the  top  until  they  are  full,  when  the  caps  are  again  clamped  down.  By 
forcing  the  blast  for  a  while  and  heating  the  peat  into  a  glowing  mass  the  process  becomes 
properly  started,  after  which  the  volume  of  air  is  adjusted  to  the  production  oF  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  generators.  From  now  on  the  operation  is  continuous  except  during  the 
loading  or  re-charging  periods,  covering  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Although  set  up  in  pairs  the  generators,  like  the  Nacozari  machines,  will  most  of  the  time 
work  as  one,  producing  the  uniform  mixed  gas  ;  but  should  a  partial  production  of  water-gas 
alone  be  desired,  the  air  blast  is  shut  oft  and  steam  injected  into  one  generator,  up  through  the 
glowing  mass  of  peat,  across  into  and  down  through  the  hot  coals  in  the  other  machine  and 
out  thence  to  the  condenser  and  scrubber.  This  continues  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  fire 
has  cooled  off,  so  that  the  air  blast  is  again  required  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  temperature, 
when  the  same  course  is  again  followed,  except,  that  this  time  the  direction  of  the  steam  in  the 
generator  is  reversed,  entering  the  bottom  of  the  second  and  leaving  by  the  first. 

Peat,  like  wood,  particularly  green  wood,  is  naturally  suited  on  account  of  its  large  per- 
centage of  moisture,  to  steady  production  of  the  mixed  gas,  rather  than  to  the  alternate  genera- 
tion of  first  wat^r-i^as  and  then  producer-gas,  as  with  dry  fuels  such  as  coal. 

QUALITY    OF   MERRIFIELD    PEAT-GAS. 

In  these  experimental  runs  of  the  Merrifield  gas  generator  the  calorific  determinations 
and  analyses  of  the  gas  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  Hodgson  Ellis,  professor  of  applied  chemistry  at 
the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto.  The  gas  produced  on  28th  October  1901  gave  the 
following  calorific  values  at  the  different  stages  of  the  operations  : 

Time.  B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  fcot. 

3.00  p.m 96.4 

3.10    , 118. 

3.20    „     149. 

3.25     „     164.6 

3.65     „     159. 

4  15     „     126. 

Average 133.7 

The  quantity  of  gas  made  and  peat  consumed  was  not  ascertained. 

The  plant  had  been  kept  warm  during  the  previous  pat t  of  the  da jr  without  generating 
much  gas  until  this  test  began,  and  soon  after  gas  of  good  quality  began  to  appear  a  mishap 
caused  a  sudden  termination  of  the  test.  This  accounts  for  the  gradual  rise  and  subsequent 
abrupt  fall  in  the  quality  of  the  gas. 
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Shortly  afterwaixls  another  test  run  gave  the  following  quality  of  gas  : 

Time.                                                                    B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  foot. 
2.10  p.  m 156 

2.40  „      166 

3.10  167 

3.40  „      156 

4.16  „      153 

4.30  „ 156 

Average   166 

For  some  hours  previous  the  generators  had  run  steadily  and  continued  so  to  the  end. 
In  November  another  run  was  made  giving  gas  of  the  following  quality  : 

Time.  Calories  per  litre.  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot. 

10.46  a.m 889.6  100.6 

10.66  **      906.8 102.6 

11.16  *'      961 107.6 

11.26  **      889.6 100.6 

11.36  **      966.4  109.2 

11.46  **      944.1   106.7 

11.66  "      1019 115.2 

12.06  **      1041 117.6 

3.20  p.m 1059 119.7 

3.30     ** 1074 121.4 

3.46     '*         1092 123.4 

4.00    **         1113 125.7 

4.16     ''  1097 124.0 

4.30     "         1147 129.6 


Average  1013 114. 

From  these  determinations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fuel  value  of  the  gas  on  the  day  of  the 
test  rose  from  100  to  130  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot.  The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  gas  taken 
from  the  pipe  at  the  conclusion  of  the  calorimeter  test,  which  also  marked  the  end  of  the  whole 
experiment,  gave  as  follows  : 

per  cent. 
Carbon  dioxide,  CO2 20.5 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 10  2 

Methane,  CH4 1.9 

Hydrogen,  H 22.8 

Nitrogen,  N 44.6 

100.0 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  this  sample  is  larger  than  was  obtained  in  samples 

taken  in  previous  tests.     In  one  there  was  but  12*4  per  cent.  C02«  and  in  another  but  7.4 

per  cent.      An  increase  of    CO2,    accompanied  by  a  decrease    of   CO,  such  as  the   above 

analysis  shows,  would  be  caused  by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  retort  at  the  end  of 

the  operation  when  the  sample  was  taken. 

The  analysis  of  the  peat  used  in  the  experiment  is  as  follows  : 

per  cent. 
Moisture 25.94 

Volatile  organic  matter  48.41 

Fixed  carbon 18.69 

Ash    6.96 
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Another  run  of  the  generator  was  made,  and  the  gas  this  time  tested  by  Mr.  J.  Walter 
Wells.  The  analytical  work  was  conducted  at  the  gas  works,  but  for  the  calorimeter  deter- 
minations samples  of  the  gas  were  taken  in  a  large  aspirator  can  from  the  gas-holder  and 
tested  at  the  School  of  Practical  Science  laboratory  in  the  same  Junker's  calorimeter  as  was 
used  at  the  works  by  Dr.  Ellis  in  the  experiments  previously  described. 

In  forcing  the  gas  out  of  the  can  by  in- running  water  some  of  the  tarry  vapors  were  lost  by 
condensation,  as  was  apparent  on  examination  of  the  water  from  the  aspirator.  In  all  other 
respects,  however,  the  method  and  apparatus  worked  admirably. 

In  the  accompanying  table  of  analyses  on  page  232,  samples  Nos.  1  to  11  are  of  the  water- 
gas  type,  made  by  injecting  a  large  excess  of  steam  with  a  moderate  aii*  blast  over  the 
hot  peat  in  the  generator.  Samples  Nos.  12  to  16  are  of  producer- gas  made  in  reheating  the 
furnace  charges,  which  were  cooled  by  the  flow  of  steam  for  the  water-gas,  by  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  air  blast  through  the  generators  and  shutting  off  all  steam.  On  leaving  the 
holders  this  gas  smelt  very  strongly  of  tar  and  contained  considerable  vapors. 

Another  similar  Merrifield  peat-gas  generator  was  installed  at  the  Trent  Valley  Peat  Fuel 
Company's  works;  Kirkfield,  to  produce  fuel  gas  for  the  dryer,  but  no  tests  were  made  with  it, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  said  to  have  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  original  Merrifield  generator,  first  set  up  at  Toronto  Junction,  on  which  the  above  ex- 
periments were  conducted,  has  since  been  removed  and  reinstalled  at  the  Welland  peat  works, 
where,  if  desired,  test  runs  may  be  made  with  it.  Later  the  intention  is  to  incorporate  it  as 
part  of  the  peat  works,  to  furnish  fuel  gas  fob  boilers  and  dryers. 

COST  OF  GAS  BLANT. 

From  the  prospectus  of  Peat  Industries,  Limited,  concerning  this  method  and  all  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  production  by  it  of  peat  gas,  the  following  is  quoted  : 

'*  From  one  ton  of  compressed  peat,  analysing  approximately  :  moisture  15  per  cent.,  ash 
7  per  cent.,  fixed  carbon  21  per  cent,  volatiles  57  per  cent.,  valued  at  $1.50  per  ton  delivered 
at  gas  retort,  figuring  wages  at  20  cents  per  hour,  and  yearly  depreciation  at  6  per  cent,  upon 
value  of  machinery,  and  in  a  plant  capable  of  pro<fucing  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  hourly, 
a  yield  will  be  had  of  not  less  than  100,000  cubic  feet  of  fixed  gas,  carrying  not  less  than 
150  6.T.U.  per  cubic  foot,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  2^  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet.  We  will 
supply  all  apparatus  and  material  for  a  plant  producing  not  lesi  than  20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour  for  $5,000,  exclusive  of  freights,  cartage  to  site  and  erection ;  larger  plants 
proportionately.  Peat  carrying  up  to  30  per  cent,  moisture  may  be  used,  but  the  yield  of  gas 
will  be  reduced  about  1,000  cubic  feet  for  every  additional  1  per  cent,  moisture." 

This  estimate  was  made  for  gas  plants  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  bogs,  to  which  the 
peat  would  have  to  be  shipped,  and  which  therefore  must  first  be  manufactured  into  com- 
pressed fuel.  If  the  use  of  cut-peat  be  made  possible  by  locating  the  gas  works  at  the  bog,  or 
only  at  such  distance  that  the  peat  could  be  economically  tran»ported  thereto  as  cut  peat,  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  should  not  exceed  50  to  75  cents  per  ton. 

The  above  experimental  runs  with  the  Merrifield  generator  were  made  on  cut  peat,  and 
the  analytical  tests  show  that  ir  gives  high  results.  With  compressed  peat  briquettes  the 
advantages  over  cut  peat  would  be  smaller  bulk  and  therefore  l^ss  frequent  handling,  lower 
moisture  content  and  consequently  a  higher  calorific  value. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  use  of  peat  by  converting  it  into  gaseooa 
fuel,  many  of  them  appertaining  equally  to  other  gaseous  fuels.  While  the  consumption  of 
the  solid  fuel  involves  a  loss  of  heat  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  or  more,  this  loss,  if  the  fuel  be 
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converted  into  gas,  will  be  reduced  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  When  the  fire- box  is  sufficiently 
lari/e  the  combustion  is  complete,  and  without  smoke  or  so<»t,  leaving  always  a  clean  boiler 
surface.  A  properly  regulated  draught  insures  complete  and  even  combustion.  Its  compar- 
ative freedom  from  sulphur  makes  poss.ble  a  long  life  for  the  boiler.  A  better  insulation  may 
be  had  against  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  the  hot  gases  from  the  generator  may  be  utilized 
for  drying  the  peat  which  is  to  be  convotted  into  gas. 

The  most  important  reason,  however,  why  peat  gas  can  be  more  profitably  and  extensively 
emploxeJ  than  peat  in  large  industrial  works  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  locating  a  large  central 
power  station  at  a  suitable  bog  the  cheapebt  kind  of  peat,  namely  cut  peat,  satisfies  all  require- 
ments ;  and  the  gas  may  then  be  piped  for  distribution,  or,  if  the  place  of  consumption  be 
at  too  groat  a  distance,  it  may  be  converted  at  the  bog  into  electrical  energy. 

Sulphur  in  Ontario  Peat. 

At  the  Provincial  Assay  Office  36  samples  of  peat  from  different  bogs  in  Ontario  were  ana 
lysed  for  their  sulphur  contents.     The  results  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  our  peat 
in  this  respict. 

Each  sample  was  analysed  in  duplicate  by  three  different  methods.  The  sulphur  content 
was  found  to  range  from  0.112  to  1.00  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  0.5  per  cent.  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  contains  over  .6  per  cent,  and  bituminous  coal  over  1.4  per  cent,  sulphur. 

Bogs  are  however  to  be  had,  as  the  analyses  show,  which  carry  little  more  than  traces  of 
sulphur,  should  freedom  from  this  ingredient  be  particularly  desired. 


Dobson's  New  Peat  Machines. 

Siiice  last  season  when  the  data  for  the  foregoing  report  were  collected,  Mr.  Dobson  has 
devised  and  buill  a  new  peat-digger,  also  a  peat  gatherer  or  scraper,  the  former  for  excavating 
and  spreading  the  peat  in  fragments  over  the  surfact^,  as  did  the  original  machine,  and  the 
latter  replacing  the  hand  scrapers  in  gathering  in  to  the  central  tram  tracks  the  layers  of  air- 
dried  peat. 

THE   improved    EXCAVATOR. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  diggers  shows  that  the  same  end  is  attained  by 
both,  but  in  greater  perfection  by  the  new  machine,  which  raises  and  spreads  the  fragments  of 
peat  more  nearly  in  their  natural  uncompacted  condition,  thus  facilitating  the  subsequent  evap- 
oration of  the  moisture.  The  carriage  of  the  new  machine  is  mounted  on  four  wide  faced 
wheels  and  is  automatically  propollt>d  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch  by  the  same  8-h.p.  electric 
motor  and  combination  of  gear  wheels  and  chains,  the  electric  transmission  wires  trailing  along 
the  bog  behind.  The  method  emplojed  for  digging  out  the  peat  however  is  quite  different. 
Instead  of  the  suspended  elevator  box  overhanging  the  ditch  with  its  link  chain  and  cutting 
knives  which  scraped  off  the  peat  and  carried  the  same  in  fragments  up  the  inside  of  the  box, 
a  six-armed  wheel,  each  arm  knife-faced,  does  the  work,  revolving  at  a  moderate  velocity 
(between  80  and  100  revolutions  per  minute)  and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  of  the  carriage. 

From  tip  to  tip  of  opposite  arms  the  wheel  gives  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  so  that  deducting 
the  diameter  of  the  hub,  the  arms  or  blades  are  each  about  16  inches  long.  The  above  men- 
tioned knife  face  is  an  attached  steel  blade  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tti«  ^Vi^\.     Kfi.x^^K&>(^^  \k»<^ 
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of  each  arm  another  knife,  formed  by  the  sharpened  end  of  a  flat  sheet-steel  band,  projects 
back  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  knife  and  parallel  to  the  shaft,  about  4  inches  wide  and  of  a 
like  depth.  The  rear  end  of  this  band  then  bends  down  along  the  back  of  the  arm  to  form  a 
flange  which,  when  in  operation,  serves  to  elevate  the  cut  peat  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  and 
from  there  to  throw  it  by  centrifugal  action  into  the  conveyer  trough,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  revolves  the  paddle-wheel  distributor  that  casts  the  fragments  in  a  long  stream  across 
the  bog.  A  semi- circular  wooden  casing  set  around  and  close  to  the  outside  half  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  digger  wheel  prevents  the  peat  particles  escaping  in  their  elevation  before  the 
proper  point,  from  which  when  thrown  out  they  drop  into  the  above  conveyor  trough. 

The  digger  wheel  with  its  shaft  and  pulleys  is  suspended  over  the  side  of  the  bog  into  the 
ditch  by  a  wooden  frame  which  in  turn  is  affixed  to  a  second  platform  surmounting  that  of  the 
carriage.  This  upper  platform  is  hinged  to  the  lower  one  at  its  inner  end,  over  which  point 
also  the  motor  is  mounted,  and  at  the  outer  end  is  free  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  chain  and 
small  windlass  for  the  desired  depth  of  cut.  The  maximum  cut  will  be  a  few  inches  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

As  the  carriage  travels  forward  along  the  top  of  the  bog  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
the  face  of  the  revolving  digger  eats  its  way  spirally  into  a  strip  of  bog  along  the  face  o(  the 
ditch  wall,  the  end  cutters  shearing  off  the  strips,  and  the  flanges  back  of  each  arm  catching 
them  up  in  the  way  alieady  described. 

A  cut  a  foot  deep  may  be  made,  which,  at  the  rate  of  forward  travel  of  6  feet  to  9  feet  as 
desired,  gives  a  much  greater  capacity  than  was  possible  with  the  original  digging  machine. 

THE  MECHANICAL  GATHERER. 

The  scraping  machine  for  gathering  the  successive  layers  of  air-dried  peat  fragments  over 
to  the  central  tram  line  follows  tHe  same  principle  as  is  employed  by  the  hand  scrapers.  The 
improvement  lies  simply  in  greater  speed  and  therefore  reduced  cost.  The  machine  consists 
of  a  carriage  or  platform  mounted  on  three  wide- faced  wheels  the  two  drivers  in  front  on  the 
same  axle  and  the  steering  wheel  in  rear  operated  by  a  lever  arm  above.  In  front  of  the  two 
forward  wheels  a  semi-circular  sheet  steel  scraper  is  suspended,  and  from  above  the  operator 
may  easily  drop  or  raise  it  by  a  lever  arm  to  take  off  any  depth  of  peat  desired  (from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  say  2  inches  in  depth).  The  motor,  by  means  of  belting,  drives  the  carriage 
across  and  back  from  ditch  to  tram  track  at  a  quick  speed,  working  up  the  field  in  a  diagonal 
zig-zag  fashion,  every  time  leaving  a  pile  of  air-dried  peat  beside  the  track. 

Cuts  are  given  illustrating  the  new  machines. 

The  experiments  which  Peat  Industries,  Limited,  has  been  carrying  on  with  a  short-stroke, 
rapidly  working  peat  press,  have,  it  is  said,  demonstrated  that  a  fine  product  is  obtainable  by 
rapidly  jiacking  the  peat  dust  in  a  hot  tube,  and  a  press  has  been  built  to  make  fuel  by  this 
process.  It  will  hammer  the  peat  by  short,  quick  strokes  through  an  open  tube  surrounded 
by  a  steam  chamber.  The  company  has  inaugurated  field  operations  on  its  bog  at  Welland  to 
supply  material  for  a  large  tonnage. 
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THE  SUDBURY  NICKEL  DEPOSITS. 


BV    A.    P.    COLEMAN. 

• 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  Ontario,  my  field  work  last  siunmer  consisted  in  the  examination  of  the  moie  important 
nickel  deposits  of  the  Sudbury  region.  Mr.  J.  M.  Empey  was  appointed  assistant,  but  after  a 
short  time  went  west  to  accept  an  appointment  on  a  Dominion  surveying  party.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Culbert,  and  Mr.  F.  Y.  Harcourt,  who  rendered  efficient  service  during 
the  summer  and  continued  in  the  field  for  some  weeks  after  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  work. 

Our  work  was  much  aided  by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  othcera  of  the  mining  companies 
and  by  prospectors  and  others  interested  in  mining.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  president 
and  officers  of  the  International  Nickel  Company  for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  plans  and 
sections  of  the  Copper  Cliff  and  other  mines  under  their  control,  providing  material  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  study  of  ore  deposits,  since  several  of  their  mines  have  been  worked  to  a 
considerable  depth. 

The  map  and  report  of  Dr.  Bell  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada  were  of  course 
indispensable  for  a  study  of  the  region,  and  information  of  much  value  was  obtained  from 
Dr.  A.  £.  Barlow,  also  of  the  Survey,  who  was  continuing  his  work  on  the  geology  begun  in 
the  previous  year.  As  Dr.  Barlow's  map,  showing  the  results  of  his  revision  of  the  geology 
of  the  region,  is  expected  to  appear  before  long,  it  was  decided  to  confine  my  work  for  the 
most  part  to  a  study  of  the  mines  and  their  immediate  surroundings.  As  the  northern  range 
had  not  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  as  I  had  in  previous  years  examined  parts 
of  it,  it  seemed  proper  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  undertake  part  of  the  field  work  in 
this  region,  though  no  working  mines  exist  in  it.  Although  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  range,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  at  the  eastern  end  of  it 
where  some  large  ore  deposits  are  known  to  exist. 

Since  the  region  was  mapped  by  Dr.  Bell  and  his  assistants  in  1890,^  the  country  has 
been  greatly  opened  up,  partly  by  the  settlement  and  clearing  of  the  land,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  by  mining  and  prospecting  operations,  by  the  spread  of  forest  fires,  which  in  many 
places  have  left  the  rock  completely  bare,  and  by  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the  cutting  of 
wagon  roads  to  the  various  mines  and  settlements.  Naturally  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  field 
geology  is  possible  now  than  in  earlier  days,  and  a  considerable  body  of  information  as  to  the 
associations  of  the  ore  bodies  has  been  accumulated  by  mining  operations  ;  so  that  a  fresh  study 
of  this  unique  and  important  mining  region  is  demanded. 

Geological  Literature  of  the  Region. 

The  literature  of  the  Sudbury  mining  region  has  grown  to  respectable  proportions  and 
should  be  referred  to  briefly  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  results  of  our  field  work,  though  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  nickel  deposits  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  public  through 
the  political  discussions  that  have  arisen  as  to  the  policy  proper  to  pursue  regarding  them. 

Although  in  1856  nickel  was  found  in  small  amounts  by  Sterry  Hunt  in  ore  collected  by 
Murray  noith  of  Whitefish  lake,  near  what  is  now  Naughton  station  on  the  **  Soo  '*  line,-  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  ores  of  the  region  until  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  was  constructed, 
giving  freer  access. .  In  the  building  of  the  line  the  ore  body  of  the  Murray  mine  was  disclosed 

1  Geol.  Sur.  Can.,  1890-91,  F.  *  Geol.  Bar.  Can.,  1853-56,  pp.  180  and  189. 
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skiving  the  fullest  information  possible.  In  most  cases  we  have  found  it  necessary,  however,  to 
supplement  the  surface  plans  by  work  uf  our  own,  since  the  needs  of  the  miner  are  not  so  com- 
prehensive as  those  of  the  geologist. 

For  topography  we  h>ive  depended  mainly  on  the  compass  and  pacing,  using  the  dial  com- 
pass when  in  the  neighborhood  of  ore  bodies,  where,  of  course,  there  is  local  attraction  due 
to  the  pyrrhotite.  The  presence  of  numerous  swamps  and  hills  interferes  with  the  most  accur- 
ate work  by  these  methods,  but  the  results  are  sufficiently  correct  for  our  purpose.  The  great- 
est difficulty  met  with,  however,  is  the  rather  wide-spread  drift  sheet  hiding  the  rock  com- 
pletely in  the  lower  parts  of  the  region. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  ore  deposits  themselves,  it  was  decided  to  do  som.e 
general  field  work  to  become  acquainted  with  the  rock  types  of  the  region  and  their  usual  assoc- 
iations. For  this  purpose  the  township  of  MoKim,  of  which  Sudbury  is  the  centre,  was 
chosen,  since  the  rock  is  here  best  exposed  and  the  outcrops  are  easily  accessible  by  roads  or 
railways.  As  Dr.  Barlow  is  to  include  the  township  in  his  forthcoming  map  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  results  of  our  work  in  detail  accompanied  by  a  map,  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves here  to  a  discussion  of  the  main  rocks  and  their  relationships. 

Sedimentary  Rocks  Near  Sudbury. 

Although  eruptives  of  various  kinds  cover  large  areas  in  the  Sudbury  region  the  greater 
part  of  the  Huronian  consists  of  sedimentary  rocks,  partly,  however,  of  eruptive  origin  in  the 
form  of  volcanic  ash  and  stones.  The  sediments  near  Sudbury  range  from  quartzite  to  arkoee, 
graywack^,  and  graywack^  conglomerate;  and  all  gradations  of  these  three  types  may  occur  as 
well  as  layers  of  a  slaty  character.  In  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  eruptive  masses  the 
sedimentary  rocks  are  greatly  rearranged  and  metamorphosed  into  various  schists,  such  as 
mica  schist,  chlorite  schist,  hornblende  schist,  or  fine-grained  gneiss.  Often  they  have  second- 
ary minerals  developed  in  them,  includin;,;  staurolite  and  garnet,  and  some  of  the  altered  bands 
are  crowded  with  large  white  crystal  forms  apparently  of  staurolite,  now  turned  into  pseudo- 
morphs  of  fine-grained  quartz. 

Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  rock  is  a  very  fine-grained  arkose  or  hallefiinta  weathering  to 
pale  flesh  color  and  looking  very  much  like  Laurentian  granite  or  gneiss  until  examined  closely. 
Under  the  microscope,  too,  it  often  simulates  closely  afe'site  and  has  been  so  described,  ^^  but 
its  general  character  and  associations  go  to  show  that  it  is  a  re-crystallized  sediment.  Stratifi- 
cation is  seldom  marked,  but  occasionally  one  finds  pebbles  suggesting  water- worn  materials. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  conglomeratic  phase  is  due  to  faulting  and  nhearing. 

Cl«)8-ly  connected  with  this  is  a  gray  quartzite  or  graywauke  with  less  feldspar  and  often 
thin  baiids  of  slaty  material,  showing  ver}*  uniform  stratification  on  weathered  surfaces,  where 
the  slaty  layers  are  more  easily  attacked,  leaving  the  harder  ayers  rich  in  quartz  to  stand  out. 
Though  the  freshly  broken  rock  shows  veiy  little  structure,  on  the  weathered  surfaces  all  the 
Structures  of  sands  and  clays  laid  down  in  water  may  be  seen,  and  there  is  no  reason  tcj  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  oriinary  marine  deposi  s.  In  some  places  these  well  strntiHed  quartz- 
ites  have  been  greatly  faulted  as  on  the  hill  northwest  of  Sudbury;  and  more  slaty  varieties 
often  contain  innumerable  whiter  or  darker  crystals,  now  api)arently  changed  to  finely  granular 
quartz,  perhaps  Dr.  Selwyn's  rice  rocksJ  * 

A  third  sedimentary  rock  is  gra>wacke  conglomerate,  probibly  later  in  age  than  the  two 
rocks  previously  mentionea.  It  consists  of  a  gray  or  black  muddy  ba^is  with  many  ani^u'ar  frag- 
ments of  quartz  imbedded  in  it,  and  in  places  large  numbers  of  pebbles  evidently  rounded  by 

^^Jeol  Sur.  Can.,  Vol.  V.,  I'art  F.     Pn.f.  VVilliamB'  Uv.tfu  ou  th«  n.ck. 
'*GeoJ.  Stir.  Cau..  Vo].  V..  p.  45.  F. 
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water,  including  various  granites  and  quartzites  as  well  as  crystalline  quartz.  There  is  a  point 
on  the  north  shore  of  Ramsay  lake  where  this  seems  to  be  a  basal  conglomerate  overturned 
under  the  lower  quartzite,  so  as  now  to  be  nearly  reversed  in  pK>8ition,  but  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  not  entirely  clear. 

The  most  typical  conglomerate  in  the  region,  however,  extends  as  a  much  broken  band 
from  northeast  to  southwest  near  Stobie  mine,  showing  crowded  pebbles  and  small  boulders 
of  more  than  half  a  dozen  kinds,  including  granite,  quartzite  and  several  sorts  of  green  schist. 
Near  by  is  a  small  hill  of  white  quartzite,  both  rocks  more  like  the  Huronian  of  lake  Huron 
than  the  others  of  the  region,  which  have  usually  suffered  more  re-crystallization. 

All  of  these  sediments  have  a  strike  as  a  nile  between  35^  and  90^^  east  of  north,  corres- 
ponding to  the  direction  of  the  nickel  range  ;  and  the  harder  quartzites  and  arkotfes  rise  as 
sharp  ridges  running  northeast  and  southwest. 

To  the  northwest  of  Sudbury  and  its  belt  of  nickel  ranges  there  is  a  roughly  oval  area  of 
rocks  having  a  more  modern  look  than  those  just  described.  They  include  at  the  Itaso  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  volcanic  tuffs  made  of  innumerable  fragments  of  eruptive  materials  or 
of  dark  glass,  now  cemented  into  a  dark  gray  rock.  This  represents  a  series  of  great  volcanic 
eruptions,  the  ash  and  sand  and  lapilli  probably  haying  been  dropped  into  the  sea.  Above  the 
tuffs  are  gray  sandstones  or  arkoses  more  like  ordinary  marine  deposits,  and  black  slates  with  a 
well-marked  cleavage  across  the  planes  of  sedimentation.  The  latter  rocks  contain  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  carbon,  and  have  tempted  the  Sudbury  people  to  hope  for  coal  from  them. 
The  curious  deposit  of  anthraxolite  of  Balfour  township  fills  an  irregular  vein  in  these  slates. 

The  rocks  just  mentioned  are  thought  by  Dr.  Bell  to  be  of  Cambrian  age,  and  therefore 
much  later  than  the  sediments  to  the  southeast  of  the  nickel  range. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  near  Sudbury  become  more  schistose  as  they  approach  the  nickel 
range  and  other  eruptive  masses,  and  are  joined  by  a  variable  band  of  greenstones,  no  doubt 
largely  eruptive  in  origin.  They  include  chloritic  and  homblendic  schists,  hornblende 
porphyrnids  and  porphyrites,  as  well  as  lava-like  rocks  made  up  of  dark  green  ellipsoids  of 
much  weathered  trap  having  an  inch  or  two  of  the  outside  of  the  oval  masses  filled  with  white 
spots  or  amygdules. 

Among  the  green  schists  and  mixed  with  the  other  rocks  mentioned  are  hornblende  schists 
filled  with  small  oval  white  spots  which  look  like  the  amygdules  just  mentioned  ;  but  which 
prove  to  consist  of  very  fine-grained  quartz.  On  weathered  surfaces  these  resist  better  than 
other  parts  of  the  rock,  and  stand  out  like  thickly  scattered  white  peas  or  beans.  The  origin 
of  the  structure  is  uncertain. 

All  of  th»  sediments  and  the  accompanying  schists  are,  as  a  rule,  steeply  tilted,  often 
standing  nearly  vertical,  aud  all  show  numerous  faults ;  features,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the 
adjoining  eruptive  masses. 

The  Eruptives  op  the  Region. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  region  before  taking  up 
the  ore  deposits,  since  the  latter  are  intimately  connected  with  them.  However,  it  is  intended 
to  take  up  here  only  the  easily  recognized  features,  leaving  the  microscopic  characters  of  these 
interenting  rocks  for  the  most  part  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  petrography.  A  very 
g  tod  account  of  most  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  T.  L.  Walker's  study  of  the 
Sudbury  region,  ^^  which  will,  in  the  main,  be  followed  here. 

Th''  most  important  of  the  eruptives  is  naturally  the  one  containing  the  ore  deposits, 
generally  called  diorite  in  the  region,  because  when  weathered,  as  it  usually  is,  the  chief 
minerals  seen  are  hornblende  and  plagioclase  feldspar,  the  components  of  diorite.     It  has  b<iAi!L 

>*Qaarr.  Jour.  (Jeol.  Soc,  Vol.  LIII,,  pp.  40-66. 
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shown  by  various  petrographers,  however,  that  the  fresher  examples  of  the  rock  are  a  variety 
of  gabbro  called  norite,  in  which  the  dark  mineral  is  largely  hypersthene,  or  rhombic  augite. 
The  norite  is  usually  gray,  fine  to  coarse-grained,  and  contains  in  general  bluish  grains  of 
quartz  and  scales  of  black  mica.  In  many  places  it  is  pock-marked  with  brown  spots,  where 
small  grains  of  nickel  ore  (pyrrhotite)  have  weathered  ;  and  in  fewer  places  the  pyrrhotite 
with  some  copper  pyrites  increases  in  amount  until  the  rock  materials  are  crowd 'jd  out,  and  a 
rusty  m  \83  of  g  ^ssan  indicates  an  ose  body  of  workable  character  beneath. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Walker  discovered  the  very  interesting  fact  that  the  band  of  norit« 
running  for  miles  northeast  and  southwest  to  the  south  of  the  oval  area  of  volcinic  tuffs  and 
sandstones  fades  off  toward  the  northwest  into  an  intermediate  rock  consisting  of  micropeg- 
matite,  having  a  paler  gray  or  a  pink  color  on  weathered  surfaces,  and  finally  passing  into  flesh- 
colored  granite  or  gneiss  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  norite  with  which  the  eruptive 
started. 

From  the  norite  side  of  the  eruptive  band  just  mentioned  are  narrow  offshoots  of  finer- 
grained  gabbro,  which  may  run  dike-like  for  two  or  three  miles  into  the  schists  and  qu  irtzites, 
often,  however,  with  some  interruptions.  The  ore  bodies  not  arranged  on  the  margin  of  the 
norite  are  strung  out  along  these  projections. 

Beside  the  main  band  of  gabbro  or  norite  there  are  numerous  smaller  areas  of  gabbro 
apparently  unconnected  with  more  acid  rooks,  such  as  micropegmatite  and  granite.  These  rise 
through  the  sedimentary  rocks  as  long  bands,  or  as  irregularly  shaped  masses  which  have 
partly  the  character  of  laccoliths  or  cistern-like  masses  of  eruptive  rock  parting  the  strata  and 
doming  up  the  overlying  beds  into  rounded  forms.  At  the  present  time  the  laccoliths  and  the 
strata  heaved  up  by  them  are  greatly  worn  down,  leaving  hills  of  gabbro  surrounded  by  an 
upturned  fringe  of  steeply  tilted  quartzite  or  graywack^  resting  against  their  flanks.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Sudbury,  where  a  rounded  mass  of 
gabbro  occupies  a  space  of  about  two  square  miles  enclosed  in  the  stratified  rocks.  A  projec- 
tion runs  three  or  four  miles  to  the  southwest  from  the  mass  just  mentioned,  and  forms  a 
range  of  precipitous  hills  along  the  north  side  of  Kelly's  lake. 

There  are  several  marked  difierent^es  between  the  laccolithic  gabbrosand  the  noritee  of  the 
main  range.  They  have  no  connection  with  granite  or  gneiss,  but  in  their  central  parts  may 
have  masses  or  bands  of  coarser-grained,  often  white  rock  consisting  largely  of  plagioclase  mixed 
with  quartz  and  running  into  masses  of  pure  quartz.  No  large  ore  bodies  have  been  found  in 
them.  One  striking  difference  consists  in  their  greater  resistance  to  erosion  as  compared  with 
the  main  range.  The  latter  weathers  easily  and  generally  forms  low  flat  areas  often  partly  drift- 
covered  ;  while  the  laccolithic  variety  resists  weathering  much  better  and  stands  up  as  bare 
hills  and  ridges. 

Beside  the  gabbros  there  are  smaller  masses  and  bands  of  dark-green  eruptives  composed 
chiefly  of  hornblende,  often  coarse  grainellt. which  may  be  called  amphibolites  and  hornblende 
porphyrites,  and  which  seem  in  many  cases  t<>  blend  into  the  schists  mentioned  above.  As 
there  resist  well  they  tend  to  stand  up  as  ridges'^pr  hills,  examples  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  mines.  \ 

The  more  acid  or  silicious  eruptive  rocks  of  tn)s  region  are  chiefly  granites,  flesh-red  to 
gray  in  color  and  from  coarse  to  fine-grained.  In  addition  to  the  granitic  edge  on  the  north- 
west flank  of  the  nickel  bearing  eruptive,  there  appeut  to  be  two  granites  of  distinct  characters 
.  and  ages  ;  a  coarse  grained  porphyritic  granite  or  gneis&  of  Laurcntian  appearance,  older  than 
the  norite  ;  and  a  finer-grained  red  granite  without  porphyritic  feldspars,  which  is  later  than 
the  norite  and  has  penetrated  it  as  dikes.  These  two  granites  form  ridges  of  hills  parallel  to 
the  general  strike  of  the  region  and  are  often  quite  prominent.  The  only  other  acid  eruptive 
seen  is  quartz  porphyry  in  small  amounts  not  far  from  the  Stobie  mine. 
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Certain  gray  granites  from  the  eaat  of  McKim  township  differ  in  appearance  from  the  red 
granites  to  the  west,  and  are  possibly  due  to  the  fusion  or  recrystallization  of  rocks  like  the 
arkoses,  aa  suggested  by  Prof.  Walker,  but  until  their  relationships  are  more  completely  worked 
out  this  must  remain  doubtful. 

Later  than  any  of  the  other  rocks  of  the  region  and  cutting  them  all  impartially  are  dikes 
of  olivine  diabase  of  every  dimension  up  to  more  than  100  paces  in  width,  and  traceable  some- 
times for  several  miles.  The  wider  dikes  are  coarse-grained  nnd  resemble  the  coarser  varieties 
of  norite  belonging  to  the  nickel  range,  but  they  never  contain  the  blue  quartz  so  often  found 
in  the  norite.  Small  dikes  of  diabase  or  diabase  porphyrite  occur  at  most  of  the  nickel  mines, 
often  cuttins;  the  ore  bodies. 

Pleistocene  Deposits. 

The  geological  record  of  the  Sudbury  region,  as  shown  in  the  solid  rocks,  ends  in  very 
ancient  times,  probably  Huronian,  certainly  not  later  than  Cambrian  ;  and  from  those  far  off 
ages  to  the  Pleistocene  the  region  seems  to  have  been  dry  land  and  exposed  to  profound  ero- 
sion, which  has  cut  down  the  ArchsBan  mountains  and  the  possibly  somewhat  later  volcanoes 
almost  to  a  peneplain,  leaving  only  the  deep  lying  stumps  of  what  were  once  important  ranges. 

The  scouring  of  the  ice  sheets,  which  came  from  the  northeast,  as  shown  by  striations  on 
fresh  surfaces,  has  been  very  effective  and  the  hill  tops  are  usually  smoothed  and  rounded.  In 
some  cases  two  ice  advances  are  indicated  by  striations  crossing  one  another,  as  on  the  flank  of 
the  hill  just  east  of  the  town,  where  earlier  and  stronger  scorings  run  30^  west  of  south,  while 
later  ones  have  a  direction  of  15^  west  of  south. 

Boulder  clay  is  not  a  very  prominent  feature,  perhaps  because  largely  removed  during  the 
time  of  post-glacial  lakes,  which  have  left  their  marks  very  plainly  on  the  region.  Where  the 
softer  rocks  have  been  hollowed  out  between  the  hills  formed  by  the  more  resistant  ones,  the 
floor  of  solid  rock  is  often  hidden  by  lake  deposits,  stratified  gray  clay  or  yellow  sand.  North- 
east of  Sudbury  and  to  the  west  of  Rayside  station  as  far  as  Chelmsford  we  find  flat  plains  of 
clay,  which  make  good  farming  land  and  are  now  taken  up  by  settlers.  The  same  sheet  of  clay 
covers  the  lower  ground  near  Copper  Cliff,  hiding  the  rocks  for  hundreds  of  acres. 

The  level  of  these  broad  clay  flats  is  from  848  to  881  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  lake  with  a  very  irregular  outline  covered  the  region  to  the  upper  level,  or  a  little 
higher,  washing  down  the  clay  and  distributing  it  c>n  its  bed.  The  shape  of  the  lake  has  not 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  it  must  have  had  many  arms  and  islands,  and  have  covered 
some  hundreds  of  square  miles.  East  of  the  clay  deposits,  and  often  higher  up,  are  broad 
plains  or  terraces  of  sand,  usually  broken  by  a  few  hills  of  rock  and  frequently  containing 
large  and  deep  kettles  with  no  outlet  except  by  soakage  through  the  drift.  Often  such  basins 
contain  a  pond  or  lake,  but  some  cif  them  are  empty.  Their  origin  is  generally  explained  by 
supposing  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  for  the  last  time  large  masses  of  ice  were  buried 
under  lake  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  as  these  slowly  melted  the  surface  sank,  leaving  at 
last  a  steep  walled  basin  draining  through  some  gravelly  bed.^^ 

The  sandy  plains  cover  a  large  area  and  interfere  with  the  examination  of  the  solid  geology 
of  the  region,  so  that  up  to  the  present  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  norite  band  containing  the 
nickel  ores  extends  benet^th  it  to  join  the  nickel  belt  west  of  lake  Wahnapitae.  How  deep 
these  deposits  are  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  the  stratified  sands  and  clays  and  the  swampy 
tracts  due  to  imperfect  adjustment  of  the  drainage  since  the  Ice  Age  form  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  geologist  and  prospector.  W^hether  the  recently  introduced  method  of  prospecting  for 
ore  with  the  dip  needle  will  do  away  with  this  difficulty  is  still  uncertain,  but  apparently  no 
important  ore  bodies  previously  unknown  have  yet  been  disclosed  by  it,  though  many  miles 
along  the  contact  of  the  norite  and  adjoining  rooks  have  been  examined. 

^«  See  Bur.  Mioef,  1897,  p.  187. 
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The  Main  Nickel  Range. 

The  main  nickel  range  of  the  Sudbury  region  is  incorrectly  shown  on  the  geographical  map 
of  the  region  prepared  by  Dr.  Bell  and  on  all  later  geologically  colored  maps,  which  are  large- 
ly copies  of  his  ;  since  the  norite  or  gabbro  associated  with  the  ore  bodies  is  not  separated  in 
the  coloring  from  adjoining  greenstones  and  hornblende  porphyrites.  The  most  important 
practical  improvement  in  the  map  now  under  preparation  by  Dr.  Barlow  will  probably  be  this 
separation  ;  for  it  is  now  very  probable  that  all  important  ore  bodies  occur  at  the  edge  of 
the  norite,  no  matter  what  the  adjoining  rock  may  be,  granite,  quartzite  or  hornblende  porphyr- 
ite  ;  or  on  dike-like  extensions  of  norite  into  the  others.  Until  Dr.  Barlow's  map  appears  the 
exact  location  of  this  boundary  will  be  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  following  statement  drawn 
from  his  work  may  be  of  service  in  the  meantime  : — 

*'The  most  important  and  famous  band  of  norite,  however,  is  the  southern  belt,  which, 
starting  in  more  or  less  isolated  patches  and  areas  in  the  township  of  Drury,  coalesces  into  one 
large  band  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  township.  It  then  extends  in  unbroken  continuity  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  as  far  as  lot  3,  concession  III,  of  Garson,  a  distance  of  over  thirty- two 
miles.  The  basic  or  norite  portions  of  this  band  would  average  nearly  two  miles  in  width 
throughout  its  length.  In  the  township  of  Denison,  the  basic  rocks  extend  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  concessions.  About  lot  two,  the  band  attains  its 
maximum  width  of  nearly  four  miles,  but  a  short  distance  east  it  is  divided  up  into  two  belts 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  mass  of  coarse  **angen  *^  granitite-gneiss.  The  northerly,  which  is  the 
more  important  of  these  two  belts,  has  a  course  of  NN.E.  throueh  the  norUieastem  part  of 
the  township  of  Denison  and  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  township  of  Fairbank.  Thence  it 
extends  across  the  Vermilion  river,  covering  part  of  the  township  of  Graham  and  portions  of 
the  township  of  Creii<hton.  From  thence  it  runs  across  the  central  part  of  Snider,  through 
the  northwestern  comer  of  McKim  and  the  southeastern  part  of  ^lezard  and,  with  the 
exception  of  lots  1  and  2,  extends  continuously  across  concession  III.  of  Garson.  Through 
Oreighton  and  Graham,  this  belt  is  over  two  miles  in  width,  while  near  the  old 
Dominion  mine  it  is  almost  three  miles  from  north  to  south  across  the  norite.  The  southern 
branch  of  this  great  belt  runs  across  the  Vermilion  river,  covering  parts  of  Graham,  and  thence 
on  through  Waters  past  Cupper  Cliff,  where  it  rejoins  the  other  branch.  The  lenticular  mass 
of  granitite  gneiss  which  divides  this  southern  belt  into  two  portions,  thus  occupies  a  strip  of 
country  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide  through  Graham  and  Snider,  terminating  at  or  near 
the  Copper  Cliff  mines.    It  is  newer  than  the  norite,  piercing  and  altering  the  basic  rock/'^^ 

The  account  of  the  main  range  just  quoted  must  of  course  be  looked  on  as  provisional  and 
subject  to  revision  when  Dr.  Barlow's  final  report  appears.  The  portion  of  the  account  refer- 
ring to  the  division  of  the  range,  does  not  entirely  tally  with  my  own  observations,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  the  outcrops  of  gabbro  to  the  south  of  the  main  range  appearing  to  be  very  narrow 
and  scattered,  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  solid  band  two  or  three  miles  wide  on  the  north. 
It  is  doubtful  also  whether  the  granite  between  the  north  and  the  south  parts  of  the  range  is 
all  later  than  the  norite,  though  some  of  it  certainly  is. 

The  best  view  of  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  my  own  examination  goes,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  ore  deposits  of  what  Dr.  Barlow  calls  the  southern  branch  of  the  range  are  connected  with 
more  or  less  dike-like  projections  from  various  points  on  the  northern  range.  If  this  is  correct 
we  can  divide  the  mines  into  those  situated  on  the  south  or  southeastern  edge  of  the  norite 
band,  such  as  the  Gertrude,  Creighton,  North  Star,  Elsie,  Murray  and  Blezard ;  and  those 
situated  on  narrow  oflEshoots  to  the  south  or  southeast,  including  perhaps  the  Worthington,  the 
Evans  and  Copper  Cliff,  the  Frood  and  Stobie. 

It  will  probably  be  best  to  take  up  in  detail  a  typical  mine  of  each  class  and  refer  to  the 
others  less  fully.  As  good  examples  of  each  the  Creighton  may  be  chosen  from  the  main 
range  and  the  Copper  Cliff  from  the  southern  off-shoots. 

^r  Sam.  Rap.  Geol.  Sur.  1901,  pp.  144-5. 
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The  Creighton  Mine. 

The  Creighton  mine  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  between  Creighton  and 
Snider  townships,  in  lot  10  of  the  first  concession  of  the  latter  township,  about  eleven  miles  west 
of  Sudbury  by  the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  railway.     One  of  the  Salter's  old  meridian 
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lines  runs  close  to  it  or  through  it.  and  the  ore  body  was  really  discovered  by  Murray  in  1855, 
forty-five  years  before  it  was  opened  up  as  a  mine.^^  .Salter  had  found  great  magnetic  dis- 
turbance at  a  point  on  his  line  about  five  miles  north  of  Whitefish  lake  ;  and  Murray  examined 

f  /'  GeoL  Sur.  Can.,  1858-66,  p,  180.  (Prof.  Miller  has  been  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  this 
referoice  in  Murray's  report). 
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The  Main  Nickel  Range. 

The  main  nickel  range  of  the  Sudbury  region  is  incorrectly  shown  on  the  geographical  map 
of  the  region  prepared  by  Dr.  Bell  and  on  all  later  geologically  colored  maps,  which  are  large- 
ly copies  of  his  ;  since  the  norite  or  gabbro  associated  with  the  ore  bodies  is  not  separated  in 
the  coloring  from  adjoining  greenstones  and  hornblende  porphyrites.  The  most  important 
practical  improvement  in  the  map  now  under  preparation  by  Dr.  Barlow  will  probably  be  this 
separation  ;  for  it  is  now  very  probable  that  all  important  ore  bodies  occur  at  the  edge  of 
the  norite,  no  matter  what  the  adjoining  rock  may  be,  granite,  quartzite  or  hornblende  porphyr- 
ite  ;  or  on  dike-like  extensions  of  norite  into  the  others.  Until  Dr.  Barlow's  map  appears  the 
exact  location  of  this  boundary  will  be  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  following  statement  drawn 
from  his  work  may  be  of  service  in  the  meantime  : — 

*'The  most  important  and  famous  band  of  norite,  however,  is  the  southern  belt,  which, 
starting  in  more  or  less  isolated  patches  and  areas  in  the  township  of  Drury,  coalesces  into  one 
large  lu^nd  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  township.  It  then  extends  in  unbroken  continuity  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  as  far  as  lot  3,  concession  III,  of  Garson,  a  distance  of  over  thirty- two 
miles.  The  basic  or  norite  portions  of  this  band  would  average  nearly  two  miles  in  width 
throughout  its  length.  In  the  township  of  Denison,  the  basic  rocks  extend  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  concessions.  About  lot  two,  the  band  attains  its 
maximum  width  of  nearly  four  miles,  but  a  short  distance  east  it  is  divided  up  into  two  belts 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  mass  of  coarse  **angen  "  granitite-gneiss.  The  northerly,  which  is  the 
more  important  of  these  two  belts,  has  a  course  of  NN.E.  throueh  the  norUieastem  part  of 
the  township  of  Denison  and  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  township  of  Fairbank.  llience  it 
extends  across  the  Vermilion  river,  covering  part  of  the  township  of  Graham  and  portions  of 
the  township  of  Creii<hton.  From  thence  it  runs  across  the  central  part  of  Snider,  through 
the  northwestern  comer  of  McKim  and  the  southeastern  part  of  Blezard  and,  with  the 
exception  of  lots  1  and  2,  extends  continuously  across  concession  III.  of  Garson.  Through 
Oreighton  and  Graham,  this  belt  is  over  two  miles  in  width,  while  near  the  old 
Dominion  mine  it  is  almost  three  miles  from  north  to  south  across  the  norite.  The  southern 
branch  of  this  great  belt  runs  across  the  Vermilion  river,  covering  parts  of  Graham,  and  thence 
on  throup;h  Waters  past  Cupper  Cliff,  where  it  rejoins  the  other  branch.  The  lenticular  mass 
of  granitite  gneiss  which  divides  this  southern  belt  into  two  portions,  thus  occupies  a  strip  of 
country  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide  through  Graham  and  Snider,  terminating  at  or  near 
the  Copper  Cliff  mines.     It  is  newer  than  the  norite,  piercing  and  altering  the  basic  rock."^' 

The  account  of  the  main  range  just  quoted  must  of  course  be  looked  on  as  provisional  and 
subject  to  revision  when  Dr.  Barlow's  final  report  appears.  The  portion  of  the  account  refer- 
ring to  the  division  of  the  range,  does  not  entirely  tally  with  my  own  observations,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  the  outcrops  of  gabbro  to  the  south  of  the  main  range  appearing  to  be  very  narrow 
and  scattered,  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  solid  band  two  or  three  miles  wide  on  the  north. 
It  is  doubtful  also  whether  the  granite  between  the  north  and  the  south  parts  of  the  range  is 
all  later  than  the  norite,  though  some  of  it  certainly  is. 

The  best  view  of  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  my  own  examination  goes,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  ore  deposits  of  what  Dr.  Barlow  calls  the  southern  branch  of  the  range  are  connected  with 
more  or  less  dike-like  projections  from  various  points  on  the  northern  range.  If  this  is  correct 
we  can  divide  the  mines  into  those  situated  on  the  south  or  southeastern  edge  of  the  norite 
band,  such  as  the  Gertrude,  Creighton,  North  Star,  Elsie,  Murray  and  Blezard ;  and  those 
situated  on  narrow  oflEshoots  to  the  south  or  southeast,  including  perhaps  the  Worthington,  the 
Evans  and  Copper  Cliff,  the  Frood  and  Stobie. 

It  will  probably  be  best  to  take  up  in  detail  a  typical  mine  of  each  class  and  refer  to  the 
others  less  fully.  As  good  examples  of  each  the  Creighton  may  be  chosen  from  the  main 
range  and  the  Copper  Cliff  from  the  southern  off-shoots. 

^7  Sam.  Rap.  Geol.  Snr.  1901,  pp.  144-5. 
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The  Creighton  Mine. 

The  Creighton  mine  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  between  Creighton  and 
Snider  townships,  in  lot  10  of  the  first  concession  of  the  latter  township,  about  eleven  miles  west 
of  Sudbury  by  the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  railway.     One  of  the  Salter's  old  meridian 
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lines  runs  close  to  it  or  through  it,  and  the  ore  body  was  really  discovered  by  Murray  in  1856, 
forty-five  years  before  it  was  opened  up  as  a  mine.  ^  ^  .Salter  had  found  great  magnetic  dis- 
turbance at  a  point  on  his  line  about  five  miles  north  of  Whitefish  lake  ;  and  Murray  examined 

t^  >*  Geol  Sur.  Can.,  18&8-66,  p.  180.  (Prof.  Miller  has  been  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  this 
reference  in  Murray's  report). 
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into  ite  cause,  which  he  reports  to  be  due  **  to  the  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  magnetic 
trap."  He  adds  :  **  Specimens  of  this  trap  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  analysis,  and  the 
result  of  his  investigation  shows  that  it  contains  magnetic  iron  ore  and  magnetic  iron  pyrites 
generally  disseminated  through  the  rock,  tlie  former  in  very  small  grains  ;  titaniferous  iron  was 
found  associated  with  the  magnetic  ore,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nickel  and  copper  with  the 
pyrites.  It  was  remarked  that  notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence  of  this  magnetic  mass 
in  causing  a  general  local  attraction,  the  contact  of  fragments  of  it  with  the  compass,  although 
producing  a  slight  effect,  rarel}  occasioned  any  remarkable  agitation  of  the  needle." 

Ihe  deposit  was  rediscovered  in' recent  times,  it  is  said,  by  the  well-known  prospector 
Henry  Ranger  ;  and  came  into  possession  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  which  in  1900 
began  to  open  it  up.  The  first  ore  was  shipped  from  it  in  1901,  and  last  summer  for  at  least 
part  of  the  time  17,000  tons  of  ore  per  month  were  shipped  to  Copper  Cliff  for  treatment, 
making  this  much  the  most  productive  nickel  mine  in  the  world. 

The  mine  has  been  chosen  as  a  typical  one  with  which  to  begin  the  description  of  the  ore 
bodies  alon^c  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  norite  band,  mainly  because  it  is  worked  on  a  large 
scale  as  an  open  pit,  thus  giving  excellent  opportunities  for  a  study  of  its  relationships. 

In  July  the  pit  was  about  230  feet  across  from  east  to  west,  and  150  feet  from  north  to 
south,  of  oval  shape,  and  GO  feet  deep.  Its  floor  was  nearly  level  and  had  dimensions  of  about 
150  by  100  feet.  An  inclined  shaft  on  the  southeast  side  served  for  hoisting,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  rock  dump  showed  that  except  in  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  almost  all  of  the  excava* 
tion  was  in  solid  ore.  The  gleam  of  the  freshly  broken  surfaces  of  bronzy  pyrrhotite  in  the 
sunshine  made  a  very  impressive  scene. 

The  pit  is  sunk  in  comparatively  low  ground  with  a  swampy  pond  to  the  northeast,  a  marsh 
to  the  southwest,  and  a  steep  gossan-stained  hill  to  the  notihwcst.  To  the  southeast  is  the 
railway,  and  then  a  steep  ridge  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with  the  village  partly  at  its  foot  and 
partly  on  its  slope. 

The  line  of  contact  between  ttie  norite  to  the  northwest  and  the  granite  and  gneiss  to  the 
southwest  is  not  always  traceable  with  exactness,  because  of  a  slight  covering  of  drift  or  of 
swamp  in  many  places,  and  the  spread  of  gossan  products  over  other  parts  ;  but,  as  shown  on 
the  map,  the  usual  direction  of  northeast  and  southwest  is  pharply  broken  at  the  ore  body  by  a 
bend  to  the  northwest  This  direction  is  held  for  only  250  feet,  when  the  line  of  contact  turns 
north  and  continues  so  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  Beyond  this  it  was  not  followed.  Though  the 
greatest  mass  of  ore  is  in  this  sharp  angle,  the  gossan  extends  more  or  less  continuously  along 
the  hill  for  half  a  mile  to  the  southwest,  where  a  wide  swamp  intervenes ;  and  patches  of  gossan 
are  found  also  for  several  hundred  yards  on  ihe  ridgts  to  the  northwest. 

The  ore  body  to  the  northwest  of  the  open  pit  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet 
with  yellowish,  sandy  boulder  clay,  and  when  this  was  stripped  the  surface  of  ore  was  found  to 
be  entirely  unweathered  and  beautifully  polished  and  grooved  by  glacial  action,  the  direction  of 
the  grooves  being  35**  west  of  south.  Evidently  the  pre  glacial  gossan,  which  must  have  been 
deep  over  so  easily  attacked  a  mii  era!  as  pyrrhotite,  had  been  completely  removed  and  the 
surface  scoured  down  to  the  unchanged  sulphides,  which  have  been  protected  from  weathering 
since  the  Ice  Age  by  the  ctating  of  boulder  clay.  Doubtless  many  thousands  of  tons  of  nickel 
and  copper  have  in  the  past  been  set  free  by  weathering  as  soluble  salts  which  have  been 
washed  down  by  the  rivers,  ultimately  reaching  the  sea,  since  no  secondary  deposits  of  nickel 
are  known  in  Ontario. 

ROCK   ASSOCIATIONS    OF   THE   DEPOSIT. 

The  gabbro  or  norite  of  the  nickel  range  is  occasionally  greatly  decomposed  at  the  edge  of 
the  ore  body  through  the  weathering  of  small  inclusions  of  ore,  prodacing  sulphates,  but  one 
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often  finds  just  as  fresh  rock  at  the  ore  body  and  mixed  with  particles  of  ore  as  at  a  distance 
from  the  open  pit.  The  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  contact  are  also 
gossan -stained  and  far  from  fresh  in  appearance. 

S'jutheast  of  the  contact  along  the  railway  one  finds  comparatively  fresh  material  in  the 
shallow  cuttings,  and  also  near  the  boiler  house,  where  coarse-grained  porphyritic  syenite  with 
a  little  quartz  is  found.  The  rock  is  fiesh- colored  to  reddish  gray  id  color  and  strongly  suggests 
the  Laurentian.  This  is  cut  in  places  along  the  railway  to  the  southwest  by  finer-grained, 
reddish-gray  quartz  syenites,  and  in  other  places  masses  of  dark,  fine-grained  greenstone  occur 
enclosed  in  the  porphyritic  syenite.  The  steep  hill  southeast  of  the  railway  shows  mainly  coarse 
gneiss,  often  well  banded,  but  with  some  finer  parts,  suggesting  a  rearranged  arkose  and 
patches  of  porphyrite.  Here  one  finds  also  a  crush  conglomerate  of  gneissoid  materials  show- 
ing earth  movements  since  the  rock  consolidated. 

To  the  north  of  the  sharp  bend  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  enclosing  the  ore  body  the  contact 
between  the  gabbro  and  gneiss  is  sometimes  not  very  certain,  and  occasionally  a  rock  that  seems 
intermediate  may  be  seen  along  the  wood  road.  On  the  whole  however  the  impression  is 
formed  that  the  granitoid  gneiss  is  older  than  the  gabbro,  the  latter  sometimes  growing  finer- 
grained  at  the  ei^ge  of  the  gneiss. 

The  gabbro  is  not  fresh  in  the  Oreighton  region,  so  that  hypersthene  can  seldom  be  recog- 
nized in  thin  sections,  leaving  it  doubtful  if  it  should  all  be  called  norite.  It  is  usually  a 
coarse-grained  gray  rock  with  blue  grains  of  quartz  and  scales  of  black  mica  as  in  other  regions  > 
and  for  a  mile  north  of  the  mine  no  great  change  in  its  character  is  noted.  It  occasionally 
encloses  patches  of  greenstone  like  those  occurring  in  the  granite. 

The  latest  rock  in  the  region  is  the  diabase,  whose  dikes  cut  not  alone  the  other  rocks  but 
the  ore  body  also.  They  are  particularly  numerous  at  the  Oreighton  mine,  no  less  than  five 
showing  themselves  in  the  pit  or  on  the  surface  stripped  ;  none  however,  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  in  width,  though  much  wider  dikes  occur  at  no  great  distance  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest.  Most  of  the  dikes  are  of  diabase  porphyrite  with  Urge  plate-like  plagioclase  crys- 
tals, and  the  texture  is  much  finer  at  the  edge  than  in  the  middle,  especially  where  the  edge 
c^mes  against  ore  instead  of  rock.  The  most  easterly  dike  is  not  porphyritic.  The  three  most 
prominent  dikes  cutting  the  ore  body  run  20^,  15*^  and  36**  west  of  north  respectively,  and  dip 
to  the  southwest,  two  of  them  apparently  meeting  and  crossing  in  the  wall  of  the  open  pit. 
The  most  westerly  seems  to  bend  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  horizontal,  but  it  is  hard  to 
follow  on  the  smoke-blackened  wall.  The  dikes  send  off  narrow  branches  into  the  ore  and 
have  attached  to  their  sides  numerous  well-rounded,  boulder-like  prominences  which  at  first 
sight  suggest  actual  boulders  ;  but  the  connection  with  the  parent  dyke  can  sometimes  be  seen, 
and  the  pseudo-boulders  are  coarser-grained  in  the  middle,  and  become  compact  and  almost 
glassy  at  the  contact  with  the  ore  just  as  the  dikes  do. 

THE   ORE    BODY. 

The  open  pit  is  sunk  largely  in  pure  ore,  thoucjh  portions  of  both  norite  and  granitoid 
gneiss  seem  to  be  partly  or  entirely  enclosed  in  it,  and  the  southeastern  and  northesstem  edges 
of  the  pit  consist  of  the  much-weathered  gneiss  which  slopes  irregularly  to  the  northwest, 
while  toward  the  west  more  or  less  norite  is  found.  The  edges  of  the  ore  body  towards  the 
country  rock  are  not  very  sharp,  since  both  pyrrhotite  and  copper  pyrites  are  found  dissemin- 
ated not  only  through  the  adjoining  norite  but  also  frequently  in  the  gneiss.  The  diabase 
porphyrite  dikes,  however,  run  impartially  through  rock  or  ore  and  evidently  reached  their 
place  after  the  ore-body  was  in  its  present  position.  Nevertheless  some  secondary 
deposition  has  occurred  since  the  dikes  were  filled,  for  the  compact  or  glassy  edges  of  the 
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latter  are  often  somewhat  fractured,  the  fissures  being  filled  with  the  sulphides.  The  appear- 
ance almost  suggests  that  the  fused  sulphides  had  penetrated  fissures  in  the  already  cold  por- 
phyrite ;  but  no  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  was  from  aqueous 
solutions  after  the  somewhat  rapid  cooling  and  cracking  of  the  surface  of  the  eruptive.  There 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  faulting  since  the  dikes  occupied  their  places,  for  they  are  some- 
what broken  and  slickensided,  and  fissures  opened  thus  in  the  ore  body  mast  have  provided 
channels  in  which  solutions  could  circulate.  Occasionally  thin  films  of  the  sulphides  lie  between 
the  slickensided  surfaces.  It  is  likely  that  the  brecciated  norite  and  also  granitoid  gneiss  with 
sulphides  cementing  the  fragments  have  been  crushed  in  such  earth  movements  ;  perhaps* 
however,  at  the  time  the  fissures  were  opened  to  allow  the  molten  porphyrite  to  ascend  aa 
dikes,  and  not  in  later  times  when  the  dike  rocks  themselves  were  fractured. 

The  granite  sometimes  has  dru»y  holes  with  fairly  large  feldspar  crystals,  quartz,  flnotite 
and  copper  pyrites.  The  purple  fluorite  in  the  pegmatitic  streaks  of  the  granite  is  suggestive  of 
active  mineral-forming  agents  as  in  ore-bearing  veins.  How  the  sulphides  became  dissemin- 
ated through  the  ordinary  grtuiitoid  gneiss  is  not  clear,  unless  by  replacement  of  part  of  the 
minerals  of  the  granite  when  the  norite  with  its  sulphides  came  in  contact  with  it.  That  the 
gneiss  was  present  in  a  cold  and  solid  state  before  the  eruption  of  norite  and  ore,  seems 
proved  by  the  facts  that  the  norite  grows  finer-grained  against  the  gneiss,  and  that  in  places 
solid  pyrrhotite  rests  against  a  clean  foot  wall  of  gneiss  without  evidence  of  infiltration. 

The  gneiss  forms  an  irregular  cavity  or  pocket  for  the  ore  mass.  As  the  map  indicates, 
there  is  a  shaip  bend  of  about  100^  in  the  boundary  of  the  granite  where  it  meets  the  ore,  and 
about  100  feet  northwest  of  the  angle  a  projection  of  gneiss  pushes  southwest,  still  further 
hemming  in  the  sulphides.  1  he  contact  of  the  two  is  not  far  from  vertical  in  some  places,  but 
in  others  the  walls  of  the  pit  show  a  dip  of  about  45^  in  the  surface  of  the  gneiss,  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  southwest  side. 

Drill  holes  sunk  at  various  points  give  some  additional  information  regarding  the  shape  of 
the  trough  enclosing  the  ore.  Drill  hole  No.  3  near  the  ncnthwest  side  of  the  stripping  shows 
40  feet  of  ore  followed  by  granite  ;  No.  2  shows  only  20  feet  of  mixed  ore  before  g^nite  is 
reached.  No.  4,  which  is  near  the  edge  of  the  pit  just  opposite  the  foot  of  the  inclined  shaft, 
penetrated  177  feet  of  ore  before  entering  granite.  No.  1,  which  is  about  100  feet  southwest 
of  No.  4,  showed  250  feet  of  ore  ;  and  No.  5,  about  160  feet  northwest  of  No.  4,  had  gone 
through  15  feet  of  '^  capping"  and  ill  feet  into  ere  at  the  time  of  my  examination  on  8th  Joly. 

The  drill  holes  indicate  that  tlie  floor  of  gneiss  (or  srranite  as  reported  by  the  drillers) 
slopes  toward  the  west  at  an  average  rate  of  about  40^.  Further  work  will  of  course  give  much 
fuller  information  regarding  the  shape  of  the  immense  ore  body  and  its  relations  to  the  adjoin, 
ing  rocks.  There  is  a  good  probability  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of  experienced  prospectors  that 
large  ore  bodies  are  more  likely  to  occur  at  sharp  angles  of  the  granite  or  gneiss  than  elaewhere- 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  this  arrangement  occurs  at  other  points. 

The  ore  at  the  Creighton  mine  is  richer  than  usual,  containing,  it  is  said,  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  nickel  and  copper,  with  much  more  of  the  former  metal  than  of  the  latter. 

The  Gertrude  Mine. 

About  400  yards  west  of  Creighton  station,  the  gossan  hill  extending  southwest  of  tike 
mine  dips  down  into  a  low  swampy  region  and  is  lost.  About  20  paces  farther  west  the  con- 
tact of  the  norite  or  gabbro  with  the  Laurentian  crosses  the  track,  having  a  direction  of  60° 
west  of  south,  as  seen  on  a  small  exposure  of  rock  rising  oat  of  a  moskeg.  Beyond  this,  aboot 
180  yards,  a  low  ridge  of  gabbro  is  cat  by  the  railway,  bat  the  next  outcrop  of  rock,  at  tht 
pumping  station,  is  not  gabbro,  and  no  more  is  seen  nntil  the  Gertrnde  mine  is  reached  a  little 
beyond  mile  18  on  the  railway. 
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From  the  pumping  station,  southwest,  green  schist,  diorite,  syenite  merging  into  diorite 
or  into  granite,  and  dikes  of  reddish  granite  or  felsitic  rock,  are  encountered  ;  and  the  margin 
of  the  gabbro  area  is  evidently  in  the  low  and  generally  marshy  ground  to  the  northwest.  As 
the  railway  runs  on  the  whole  west  to  the  Gertrude  mine,  it  is  evident  that  the  boundary  of 
the  norite,  after  it  disappears  under  swamp  and  drift  near  the  pvmping  station,  has  about  the 
same  direction,  though  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  it  has  not  been  traced.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Gertrude  mine,  however,  the  boundary  once  more  comes  to  the  surface,  and  has 
been  followed  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  west.  As  the  general  direction  of  the  edge  of  the  norite 
or  gabbro  from  the  Creighton  to  the  North  Star  mine,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  about  30^  or  35° 
east  of  north,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sharp  angle  if  the  boundary  of  the  norite  at  Creighton 
mine  is  simply  the  climax  of  a  bay  having  a  wide  funnel-shaped  margin,  a  matter  of  interest  as 
helping  to  account  for  the  great  body  of  ore  at  that  mine. 

The  norite  appears  first  near  the  Gertrude,  just  north  of  the  railway  near  the  crossing  of  a 
wood  road,  a  little  east  of  the  roast  beds.  It  is  lost  again  under  drift  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
mile,  and  when  it  reappears  300  yards  north  of  the  roast  beds  its  direction  has  changed, 
running  now  26°  south  of  west  to  the  western  shaft  of  the  Gertrude.  From  this  point  it  turns 
80°  north  of  west  for  200  yards,  and  then  goes  about  west  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  beyond 
which  it  was  not  followed.  The  gabbro  or  norite  is  the  same  gray,  rather  coarse  grained,  rock 
with  some  bluish  quartz  and  scales  of  mica  described  as  occurring  at  Creighton,  but  the  adjoin- 
ing rock  to  the  south  is  not  granitoid  gneiss,  but  mainly  greenstones  of  various  kinds,  partly 
greatly  weathered  diorite  and  partly  hornblende  porphyrite.  Two  small  outcrops  of  granitoid 
rocks  occur  however,  probably  sent  off  from  the  large  area  of  granitoid  gneiss  some  distance  to 
the  south,  representing  the  southwestward  continuation  nf  the  granitoid  gneiss  at  Creighton  ; 
and  a  small  amount  of  greenish  gray,  fine-grained  rock  like  greywack6  occurs  near  the  store. 

The  ore  is  much  more  strung  out  at  the  Gertrude  than  at  the  Creighton,  and  two  shafts 
were  in  operation  last  summer,  Nos.  1  and  4,  while  several  openings  had  been  made  along  the 
line  of  contact,  the  whole  extending  for  three-fifths  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  The  gossan 
does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  norite,  extending,  at  some  of  the  openings  at  least,  over  a 
a  certain  width  of  the  greenstones  to  the  south.  In  the  early  days  of  the  mine  the  ore  was 
almost  pure  pyrrhotite,  but  some  copper  pyrites  is  now  found  mixed  with  the  magnetic  pyrites. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  property  extensive  roast  beds  have  been  laid  out,  the  ore  being 
transported  by  a  narrow  gau>;e  railway  running  up  on  trestles  and  dumping  directly  on  the 
heaps  from  the  ore  oars,  a  decided  saving  of  labor  over  the  method  in  use  at  Copper  Cliff. 
The  ore,  part  of  which  comes  by  rail  from  the  Elsie  mine  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  northeast, 
after  roasting  is  reduced  to  matte  at  a  smelter  300  yards  south  of  the  roast  beds,  and  then 
bessemerized  to  a  high  grade  matte,  the  plant  being  compactly  ancT  conveniently  arranged. 

The  North  Star  Mine. 
Following  the  railway  northeast  from  Creighton,  the  North  Star,  formerly  the  McCharles 
mine,  now  under  option  by  the  Mond  Company,  is  the  next  mine  reached  on  the  main  nickel 
range.  It  is  on  lot  9  in  the  third  concession  of  Snider  township,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
operations  were  just  beginning,  so  that  not  much  could  be  learned  regarding  it.  The  norite  is 
of  the  usual  coarse-grained  kind,  spotted  with  gossan  and  containing  quartz  and  biotite  ;  and 
the  adjoining  rock  to  the  southeast  is  coarse  porphyritic  granite  or  granitoid  gneiss;  a  continua- 
tion of  that  at  Creighton,  with  a  small  greenstone  band  in  places.  The  contact  seems  to  be 
nearly  straight,  and  the  ore  body,  which  lies  between  the  two  rocks,  did  not  appear  to  be 
wide.  As  only  eight  carloads  of  ore  had  been  shipped  to  Victoria  Mines  up  to  11th  July,  the 
open  pit  was  too  small  to  give  much  information  as  to  the  relations  of  the  ore  body  to  the 
enclosing  rocks  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  a  diamond  drill  hole  in  the  norite  shows  that  the  wall  of 
granite  dips  at  about  64  °  to  the  northwest. 
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The  next  mine  to  the  northwest  is  the  Lady  Violet,  but  as  no  work  is  going  on  here  and 
comparatively  little  is  to  be  seen^  it  was  not  studied  in  detail.  The  norite  or  gabbro  at  this 
point  grows  finer-grained  towards  the  neighboring  rock  and  must  be  looked  on  as  later.  From 
the}Lady^  Violet  an  offset  of  ncrite  runs  Eoutheast  past  the  Clara  Bell  and  Lady  Macdonald 
mines'to  the  Copper  Cliff,  but  this  will  be  taken  up  lat^r. 

SURFACE    PLANT 
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The  Elsie  Mine. 

Following  the  boundary  to  the  northeast  the  next  mine  is  the  Elsie,  belonging,  like  the 
Gertmde,  to  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company.  A  short  branch  line  runs  north  to  this  mine 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  road,  permitting  its  ore  to  be  shipped 
for  treatment  to  the  (Gertrude. 

The  norite  occapies  low  ground  which  extends  toward  the  northwest,  but  toward  the  south 
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and  west  there  are  steep  and  rugged  hills,  mainly  of  hornblende  porphyrite,  the  highest  point 
reaching  146  feet  above  the  general  level  a  hundred  yards  south  of  the  rock  house.     Lees  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southwest  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  region  rises  to  1,100  feet 
above  sea  le'^el.    The  gabbro  is  of  the  usual  kind  and  need  not  bo  described,  but  the  rock  to 
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the  south  and  east  is  more  variable.  At  the  open  pit  one  finds  hornblende  schist  and  horn- 
blende porphyrite  with  some  long  bands  of  j^reywack^  on  the  hillside.  The  range  of  hills 
includes  also  dark-green  porphyrites  with  very  distinct  white  crystals  of  plagioclase,  and  some 
bands  consisting  largely  of  ellipsoidal  masses  having  amygdaloidal  edges,  no  doubt  surface  lava 
flows.  In  addition  there  are  some  quartzites,  and  toward  the  main  line  of  the  railway  an  area 
of  rather  fine-grained  red  granite  later  in  age  than  the  norite. 

The  plans  of  Captain  Boss,  in  charge  of  the  Elsie,  show  that  the  main  ore  body  occupies  a 
bay-like  projection  where  the  norite  pushes  sharply  into  the  greenstones  ;  and  that  the  foot- 
wall  of  greenstone  or  diorite  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  29^  beneath  the  ore  to  the  northwest. 
The  ore  is  in  irregular  pockets  with  20  feet  of  clean  ore  and  40  feet  of  mixed  rock  and  ore  in 
some  places  ;  and  there  has  been  much  slipping  and  slickensiding.  With  the  ore  one  finds 
some  quartz  and  calcite  and  also  a  small  clay  seam  with  iron  pyrites  crystallized  in  good  cubes. 

Work  was  begun  in  July,  1901,  and  ore  was  first  shipped  on  the  26th  October  ;  since  then 
25,700  tons  had  been  shipped   up  to  last  July, 

The  Murray  Mine. 

The  Murray  mine  was  the  earliest  discovered  in  the  region,  having  been  found,  it  is  said, 
in  1882,  when  the  ore  body  was  cut  during  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
but  was  at  first  thought  of  as  a  copper  deposit  only.^®  The  property,  which  is  on  the  north  half 
of  lot  11  in  the  fifth  concession  of  McKim,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vivians  of 
Swansea,  who  worked  it  more  or  less  continuously  from  1890  until  1894,  when  it  was  shut 
down.  Since  then  the  smelter  has  been  run  for  a  time  to  work  up  the  roasted  ore  on  the  heaps^ 
but  mining  has  not  been  carried  on. 

In  1893  Captain  Richards  stated  to  the  Inspector  of  Mines  that  ''  the  ore  body,  which 
possesses  an  average  thickness  of  70  feet,  strikes  in  the  direction  northeast  and  southwest  and 
dips  northwesterly  46^  from  the  horizontal.  This  agglomerated  mass  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite 
and  diorite  is  contained  by  diorite  walls.  The  foot  wall  at  certain  points,  as  proved  by  minmg 
operations,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  true  fissured  plane  upon  which,  at  some  time  or  other, 
the  ore  body  has  moved,  as  evidenced  by  the  coarse  flucan  or  attrited  matter  which  separates 
the  ore  from  the  wall.  In  some  places  through  the  occurrence  there  exist  large  inclusions, 
horses  or  intrusions  of  diorite  containing  fragments  of  granite.  "^^  As  these  mines  are  now  full 
of  water,  little  can  be  said  of  the  relationships  of  the  ore  body  to  the  adjoining  rocks  beyond 
what  is  visible  on  the  surface.  The  character  of  the  norite  mass  has  been  elaborately  described 
by  Dr.  T.  L.  Walker,  ^t  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  ordinary  coarse-grained 
rock  with  bluish  quartz.  The  contact  of  the  norite  with  the  adjoining  rock  runs  about  north- 
east from  the  Elsie  to  the  Murray  mine,  and  continues  in  the  same  direction  past  the  latter, 
more  or  less  gossan  marking  the  boundary  all  the  way.  The  hornblende,  schist  and  porphy- 
rite forming  the  foot  wall  at  the  Elsie  is  largely  interrupted  at  the  Murray  mine  by  dikes  from 
the  southeast  end  of  an  area  of  red  granite  later  in  age  than  the  uorite,  which  it  has  penetrated 
in  the  most  confused  way,  sometimes  forming  a  giant  breccia  of  norite  blocks  with  narrow 
seams  of  granite  between. 

Later  still  than  the  granite  are  immense  dikes  of  olivine  diabase  running  in  a  direction  of 
about  120^  and  cutting  the  ore  body  as  well  as  the  enclosing  rock.  The  diabase  is  quite  like 
the  norite  in  appearance  though  so  different  in  composition  ;  but  its  habit  of  weathering  into 
rounded  forms  makes  a  characteristic  difference. 

^•Mio.  Beaources  of  Ontario,  p.  21  and  pp.  484-5.  •<>  Bur.  Mines,  1898,  p.  187. 

<>  Qaar.  Jour.  Ged.  Soe.,  VoL  LIII.,  pp.  47-66. 
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The  continuation  of  the  line  of  contact  toward  the  northeast  is  largely  covered  with  drift 
and  a  growth  of  trees,  but  at  two  or  three  points  stripping  and  test  pits  have  disclosed  areas  of 
gossan  of  considerable  size,  though  less  extensive  than  at  the  Murray  mine. 

The  ore  at  the  Murray  mine  was  not  of  high  grade,  running  in  1891  only  1.5  per  cent,  of 
nickel  and  .76  per  cent,  of  copper.^  Prof.  Walker  puts  the  average  contents  at  2  per  cent,  of 
nickel  and  .8  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  sulphides  making  from  65  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 

The  Blezard  and  adjoining  Mines. 

Still  further  to  the  northeast  are  a  series  of  mining  properties  beginning  with  the  prospect 
called  the  Little  Stobie,  and  including  the  Mount  Nickel  and  Blezard  mines.  At  the  Little 
Stobie,  on  lot  6  in  the  first  concession  of  Blezard  township,  work  was  just  beginning  in  July, 
and  little  was  to  be  seen  except  a  small  open  pit  in  which  some  solid  ore  was  visible.  The 
gossan  covers  to  some  extent  the  green  schist  and  hornblende  porphyrite  to  the  southeast  of  the 
margin  of  the  norite.  The  latter  rock  has  one  peculiar  phase  in  this  part  of  the  region,  an 
apparent  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  oblong  fragments  of  somewliat  paler  and  finer-grained  mat- 
erial in  the  usual  rather  coarse  norite. 

Turning  northeast  from  the  Little  Stobie  to  the  line  between  lots  6  and  5  the  contact  is 
covered  under  low  ground  and  woods  ;  but  here  it  shows  plainly  again,  running  about  from  west 
to  east  until  the  Mount  Nickel  mine  is  reached  in  lot  6  of  the  second  concession  of  Blezard. 

The  mine,  which  belongs  to  the  Great  Lakes  Copper  Company,  has  been  partially  devel- 
oped by  two  open  cuts,  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  drifting  at  the  75-foot  level.  This  work  and  two  diamond  drills  are  said  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  good  body  of  ore,  dipping  at  about  an  angle  of  30°  toward  the  north,  and  the  ore  dump  is 
of  respectable  size  and  quality.  The  open  cuts  show  that  the  ore  is  largely  to  the  south  of  the 
norite  in  fractured  and  broken  greenstone,  as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  into  the  fissures  while 
molten  by  pressure  from  the  north,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  breccia  of  rock  fragments  cemented 
by  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite.  The  appearance  may  bo  misleading  however,  and  the  sulphides 
may  have  been  deposited  from  solution. 

From  the  Mount  Nickel  mine  the  contact  bends  gently  toward  the  northeast  to  the  Blezard 
mine  in  lot  4  in  the  second  concession  of  the  township  of  theaame  name.  Mr.  Robert  McBride, 
who  was  captain  of  the  mine  in  1892,  states  that  it  was  opened  in  1889  and  1890  by  the  Dom- 
inion Mineral  Company,  and  shut  down  in  1892.  At  present  the  surface  is  so  covered  with 
buildings  and  heaps  of  waste  rock  that  very  little  can  be  seen  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  ore  deposit,  and  the  large  pit  is  of  course  fuU  of  water.  The  waste  rock  includes  some 
norite  or  gabbro,  but  much  more  greenstone,  such  as  hornblende  porphyrite  and  fine-grained 
hornblende  schist,  as  well  as  quartzite.  The  walls  of  the  open  pit  consist  mainly  of  green 
schist,  including  some  masses  of  quartzite,  but  on  the  northeast  side  what  is  apparently  a  pro- 
jection of  gabbro  from  the  large  area  to  the  north  reaches  the  opening.  The  gabbro  to  the  north 
is  the  usual  coarse-grained  kind  with  quartz  and  biotite,  and,  according  to  Dr  T.  L.  Walker, 
extends  to  the  shores  of  Whitson  lake,  where  it  gradually  changes  to  gneissoid  granite.^^  The 
gabbro  or  norite  band  is  flit  and  low,  contrasting  with  the  rough  ridges  of  greenstone  and 
quartzite  to  the  southeast.  As  the  surface  is  so  much  covered  the  description  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  ore  body  as  seen  in  the  early  days  by  Dr.  Bell  may  be  quoted  : 

'*Tho  ore  consists  of  a  body  of  mixed  chalcopyrite  and  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  mingled 
with  more  or  less  rock  matter,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate.  The  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  country  rocks  ia  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  about  northeast  and  south- 
west.    The  ore-bearing  belt,  which  is  sssociated  with  a  dark  quartz-diorite,   is  about  100  feet 

<•    Geol.  Sor.  Can.,  1890- 1891,  p.  62  F.  <»  Ibid.,  pp.  54  and  56. 
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wide  and  dips  northwest  at  an  angle  of  65°.  It  is  overlaid  by  a  massive  bed  of  ash-colored 
graywack^,  the  \veathercd  surfaces  of  which  present  raised  reticulating  lines.  Immediately  to 
the  northwest  of  the  shafts  there  is  a  dike  from  30  to  50  feet  wide,  of  dark  brownish  gray  crys- 
talline diabase,  weathering  at  the  surface  into  rounded  boulder-like  masses,  which  scale  off 
concentrically .  "3* 

The  open  pit  is  said  to  be  00  feet  deep,  and  the  lower  workings  of  the  mine  reach  a  depth 
of  172  feet ;  but  the  plans  of  the  mine  appear  to  have  been  lost,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  ore 
body  cannot  be  definitely  given.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  rock  dump  is  unusually  free 
from  ore,  showing  that  the  separation  of  the  ore  from  the  waste  rock  was  carried  out  more 
carefully  than  at  other  mines  in  the  region.  The  ore  averaged  4  per  cent,  nickel  and  2  per 
cent,  copper. 25 

4s  little  or  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  Kirk  wood,  Cryderman  and  other  properties 
along  the  eastward  extension  of  the  main  gabbro  range,  the  work  of  examination  was  ended 
at  the  Blezard.  To  the  easi  of  the  Cryderman  mine  the  range  is  largely  buried  under  deep 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  formed  in  an  old  lake  at  the  margin  of  the  retreating  ice  toward 
the  end  of  the  glacial  period,  so  that  there  is  little  hope  of  tracing  it  to  the  Blue  lake  region. 

From  the  account  just  given  it  is  apparent  that  the  southeastern  margin  of  the  norite  or 
gabbro  belt  from  the  Grertrude  mine  to  the  Blezard  and  beyond  is  a  practically  continuous  row 
of  mines,  or  of  prospects  showing  variable  amounts  of  nickel  and  copper  ores,  the  largest 
appearing  where  the  norite  projects  bay-like  into  the  adjoining  rock  to  the  southeast.  The 
nature  of  the  neighboring  rock  does  not  appear  to  be  of  importance,  since  ore  bodies  are  found 
lying  against  porphyritic  granitoid  gneiss,  quartzite  or  graywack^,  and  greenstones  of  various 
kinds.  The  ore  bodies  dip  at  angles  of  29^  to  65^,  averaging  about  45^^  to  the  northwest,  cor- 
responding to  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  norite  or  gabbro  and  the  adjoining  rock. 

Southeastern  Off-Shoot  of  Main  Norite  Range. 

While  the  series  of  mines  thus  far  described  includes  the  Creighton,  the  largest  nickel 
mine  now  in  operation  in  the  Sudbury  district,  or  in  the  world,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  of 
considerable  magnitude,  several  important  deposits  are  found  to  the  southeast  of  it  along  nar- 
row dike  like  off-shoots  from  the  main  range  or  on  narrow  bands  of  gabbro  which  have  not 
been  proved  to  have  a  connection  with  the  great  gabbro  band  to  the  northwest. 

The  best- known  of  these  mines  is  the  Copper  Cliff,  but  with  it  are  associated  a  series  of 
jess  important  deposits  beginning  with  the  Clara  Bell,  or  No.  6,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
northwest,  and  ending  with  the  Evans  mine  about  as  far  in  a  direction  somewhat  west  of  south. 
To  understand  the  geographical  relationship  it  will  be  well  to  begin  at  the  northwest  end  of  the 
series  of  mines  where  the  line  branches  off  from  the  main  norite  range  near  the  Lady  Violet 
mine.  The  accompanying  geographical  map  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  a  general 
way,  but  the  great  extent  of  drift,  particularly  in  the  central  part  of  the  map,  makes  the  rela- 
tionship somewhat  uncertain. 

Near  the  Lady  Violet  mine,  which  i&  at  the  margin  of  the  main  norite  belt  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Elsie  and  Murray  mines,  there  is  a  large  projection  of  the  nickel- bearing  eruptive 
to  the  south,  reaching  Clara  Bell  lake  in  lot  2  of  the  second  concession  of  Snider  township. 
The  offset  is  here  from  500  to  600  feet  wide,  but  to  the  southeast  between  Clara  BeU  and 
Lady  Macdonald  lakes  enlarges  so  as  to  have  a  width  of  1,600  feet,  bends  to  the  east  and  sends 
out  two  tongues,  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  southeast,  where  it  touches  the  north  end 
of  the  lake,  with  a  width  of  only  about  100  feet.  It  shows  again  on  the  northeast  end  of  an 
island  in  the  lake  and  continues  on  the  mainland  toward  the  southeast,  until  with  a  short 
interruption  it  reaches  mine  No.  2.     Here  there  is  a  gap  of  half  a  mile,  mainly  drift-covered, 

*«  MiD.  Res.  Ont.,  Appendix,  p.  4S3.  *•  Geo).  Sur.  Can.  1890-91,  p.  68  P. 
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before  the  gossan  hill  of  the  Copper  Cliff  mine  rises  to  the  south.  A  small  patch  of  gab> td 
near  the  stream  less  than  100  yards  north  of  the  hill  is  the  only  indication  of  a  connection 
between  No.  2  and  the  old  mine.  It  may  be  that  faulting  has  taken  place  between  them, 
since  the  Copper  Cliff  is  much  too  far  west  to  be  in  a  line  continuing  the  directi<  n  of  the  norite 
band  ending  at  No.  2. 

From  the  Copper  Cliff  to  the  next  outcrop,  about  700  yards  to  the  southwest,  stratified 
clay  covers  the  bed  rock  ;  but  here  the  band  of  gabbro  has  become  very  narrow  and  runs  a 
little  west  of  south  with  some  interruptions  for  about  600  yards,  when  it  passes  once  more 
beneath  the  clay.  Two-thirds  of  a  mile  farther  south,  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  marsh  and 
clay  the  last  outcrop  is  found,  the  low  gossan  hill  of  the  Evans  mine.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  the  last  mentioned  outcrop  is  connected  with  a  range  of  gabbro  rising  as  a  ridge 
to  the  southeast  between  the  Copper  Cliff  plain  and  Kelly  lake. 

When  the  gabbro  juts  off  from  the  main  range  it  passes  between  greenstones  and  granite 
as  if  along  a  line  of  weakness.  The  greenstones  rise  to  the  northeast  as  steep  and  lofty  hills 
consisting  of  hornblende  schist,  beautiful  hornblende  porphyrite  with  large  cleavage  planes  of 
the  mineral,  and  diorite,  enclosing  sometimes  small  areas  of  graywack^  or  quartzite. 

The  gabbro  appeals  to  be  older  than  the  greenstones,  and  the  ore  bodies  occur  against 
them  or  penetrating  them  to  some  extent,  and  not  in  the  edge  of  the  granite  to  the  southwest. 
The  gabbro  is  frequently  of  the  usual  coarse-grained  quartzose  kind  described  before,  but  parts 
of  it  contain  small,  greenish,  fine-grained  inclusions  of  what  appears  to  be  an  earlier  gabbro  ; 
and  occasionally  there  is  a  rough  banding  of  coarser  and  finer-grained  varieties,  and  some  ad- 
mixture of  schistose  rocks,  probably  enclosed  at  the  time  of  eruption. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  gabbro  the  relationships  are  partly  concealed  by  Clara  Bell 
lake,  whose  outlet  has  been  dammed,  raising  the  water  and  flooding  the  low  ground  ;  but 
apparently  the  contact  all  along  is  with  porphyritic  granite,  often  sheared  into  granitoid  gneiss, 
except  at  a  point  to  the  southeast  of  the  lake,  where  green  schist  with  conglomerate  is  found. 
The  granitoid  gneiss  is  apparently  later  in  age  at  this  point,  sending  dikes  into  it  and  carrying  off 
fragments,  though  this  is  not  altogether  certain,  for  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  farther  to  the  west 
a  finer-grained  later  granite  shows  itself,  which  may  have  penetrated  along  the  line  of  contact. 

The  three  mines,  Clara  Bell  (or  No.  6),  No.  4,  and  Lady  Macdonald  (or  No.  5),  are  all  at 
the  northeastern  edge  of  the  gabbro  against  the  greenstones.  The  Clara  Bell  mine,  about  150 
paces  north  of  the  lake  of  the  i^me  name,  lies  at  the  edge  of  **  patchy  "  gabbro,  gossan-covered, 
which  sinks  into  a  swamp  a  little  to  the  west.  No  work  has  been  carried  on  here  lately,  but 
on  the  dump  one  finds  gabbro  and  chloritic  and  hornblendic  schists,  with  quite  a  number  of 
minerals,  including  besides  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  quartz  and  calcite,  the  latter  showing 
crystals  with  the  prism  and  a  blunt  rhombohedron,  dolomite  weathering  rusty,  and  aotinolite 
often  in  blades  several  inches  long.  A  pocket  of  about  five  tons  of  magnetite  was  found  com. 
pletely  enclosed  in  the  sulphides  in  this  mine. 

At  No.  4  extensive  open  pits  have  been  excavated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  northern 
tongue,  but  the  old  dumps  show  no  great  variation  from  the  last  mine.  Lady  Macdonald  (or 
No.  5)  mine  is  at  the  edge  of  the  similarly  named  lake,  which,  like  Clara  Bell,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  a  dam  at  its  outlet,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  the  smelter 
and  other  purposes.     This  was  the  first  of  the  three  to  be  worked. 

An  open  pit  near  the  lake  is  at  the  margin  of  gabbro  and  the  greenstones,  and  only  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow,  dike-like  band  which 
here  turns  off  to  the  southwest  across  the  lake.  There  are  crush -c  mglomerates  or  breccias  be- 
tween the  granitoid  gneiss  and  the  gabbro,  and  so  far  as  one  can  judge  on  the  gossan-covered 
surface,  an  irregular  dike  of  granite  penetrates  to  the  edge  of  the  pic.  Hornblende  schist, 
hornblende  porphyrite,  a  little  re-crystallized  arkose  and  red  pegmatite  occur  on  the  dump, 
17  M. 
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and  in  addition  to  minerals  like  those  at  Clara  Bell  a  few  scales  of  graphite  were  found  in  frag- 
ments of  a  gray  rock. 

The  northeast  end  of  an  island  in  Lady  Macdonald  lake  shows  the  contact  of  granite  and 
gabbro,  the  latter  thickly  covered  with  gossan  ;  and  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  to  the  southeast  the 
gabbro  band  is  found  again  with  greenstone  to  the  northeast,  and  porphyrido  granitoid  gneiss 
to  the  southwest.  The  greenstone  is  mainly  schistose,  homblendic  or  chloritic,  but  is  largely 
mixed  with  strips  and  belts  of  distinctly  stratified  graywack^.  and  often  on  the  eastern  margin 
cut  by  small  elongated  outcrops  of  gabbro  or  of  hornblende  porphyrite,  which,  however,  do  not 
carry  sulphides,  and  appear  to  have  no  connection   with   the  nickel -bearing  norite  or  gabbro. 

As  the  gossan-covered  band  is  followed  to  the  southeast  various  small  open  pits  disclose 
more  or  less  ore,  but  before  mine  No.  2  is  reached  the  band  turns  slightly  to  the  south  and  is 
lost  under  drift  for  a  time.  The  next  outcrop  is  more  to  the  east,  and  seems  cut  off  from  the 
band  hitherto  fol'owed  by  a  dike  of  greatly  weathered  diabase  ten  paces  wide,  crossing  from 
east  to  west. 

About  150  yards  after  leaving  the  bay  the  band  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  granitoid  gneiss, 
which  seems  later  than  the  green  schist,  since  it  has  carried  off  strips  of  it,  but  older  than  the 
gabbro,  which  becomes  fine-grained  towards  the  contact.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  find  a 
dike  ten  feet  wide  of  much  finer-grained  giay  granite,  not  porphyriiic  or  gneiseoid,  penetrat- 
ing the  gabbro  as  if  an  off-shoot  of  the  main  granite.  It  is  probably,  however,  of  later  age  and 
unconnected  with  the  granitoid  gneiss. 

The  best  exposed  surface  is  close  to  the  immense  open  pit,  which  is  about  230  feet  long 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  about  half  as  broad,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  band  of  gabbro,  since  porphyritic  granitoid  gneiss  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  southwest 
side  of  the  pit  and  forms  its  wall  on  the  northwest  side.  The  fringe  of  rusty  gabbro  on  the 
sides  grows  very  fine-grained  against  the  gneiss,  and  is  evidently  younger  than  it,  and  it  ii 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  contents  of  the  dike-like  band  at  this  point  consisted  oi  the  near- 
ly pure  sulphides,  now  mined  out  in  the  open  pit  to  the  depth  of  278  feet,  and  known  by  the 
results  of  sinking  a  shaft  to  go  80  feet  deeper,  or  358  feet  in  all. 

There  have  been  extensive  disturbances  in  tLe  region  since  the  granitoid  gneiss  was  consol- 
idated, shown  by  the  large  amount  of  faulting  and  shearing  to  be  seen,  often  forming  crush- 
conglomerates  with  large  blocks  of  the  gneiss  having  the  echistose  cleavage  variously  arranged 
in  a  matrix  of  fine-grained  granitic  material.  Similar  evidence  of  faulting  is  found  in  well 
stratified  graywack^  to  the  east  of  the  new  smelter.  » 

THE   COPPER    CLIFF    MINE. 

The  Copper  Cliff  mine  in  lot  12,  in  the  second  concession  of  the  township  of  McKim,  is 
the  richest  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  nickel  mines  in  the  Sudbury  district.  As 
the  name  suggests,  it  was  taken  up  as  a  copper  mine  before  the  nickel  contents  of  the  ore  had 
been  recognised,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  upper  part  of  the  ore  body  was  considerably  enriched 
in  copper  as  compared  with  the  ore  at  greater  depths,  the  only  known  example  of  the  kind  in 
the  district. 

The  mine  was  found  soon  after  the  Murray  mine  in  1882,  and  since  it  passed  into  the 
handii  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  in  1886  it  has  been  more  or  less  steadily  worked  until 
now  it  has  got  below  the  13th  level,  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet  from  the  surface.  During 
the  working  of  this  mine  much  information  has  been  acquired  regarding  the  form  and  associa- 
tions of  the  ore  body,  and  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  the  officers  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  the  present  owners  of  the  properties  formerly  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company,  for  ohe  large  amount  of  information  they  have  imparted  and  tor  permission 
to  copy  their  surface  aud  underground  plans. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  diagrams  of  this  and  other  mines  much  assistance  has 
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been  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Carter,  whose  familiarity  with  the  mines  as  Inspector  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service.  The  working  out  of  the  pUna  has  been  done  largely  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Boyd 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  of  rusty  gabbro  near  the  creek  the  nickel  belt  is 
covered  with  drift  or  other  rock  between  No.  2  and  the  Copper  Cliff  mine,  where  it  rises  as  a 
steep  gossan-covered  hill,  nearly  600  feet  long  and  200  wide,  running  at  first  north  and  south. 
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but  bending  to  the  southeast  at  the  shaft  house  where  the  ore  body  originally  cropped  out  at 
the  surface.  Toward  the  west  and  southwest  the  hill  falls  steeply  beneath  the  flat  clay  plain, 
and  the  nearest  rocks  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  rising  as  a  lofty  hill  of  pink  granitoid  gneiss 
with  a  fringe  of  crush  conglomerate  and  (greenstone  along  the  base.  To  the  south  some  low 
hills  of  well  stratified  graywack^  or  quartzite  rise  through  the  clay  ;  and  to  the  east  it  joins  a 
sharp  little  hiU  of  pink  quartzite,  or  rather  arkose,  often  spoken  of  as  syenite.  It  resembles  fel- 
site  somewhat  in  appearance,  but  is  probably  sedimentary  and  related  to  the  wide-spread  areas 
of  partially  re- crystallized  arkose  in  the  region.  This  arkose  is  mixed  with  the  grayer  rock 
referred  to  in  this  paper  as  greywack^,  though  it  has  phases  like  quartzite  and  also  like  slate. 
A  little  to  the  north  near  the  main  street  of  the  village  is  a  low  hill  of  greywack^  conglomerate 
'Vfith  pebbles  which  seem  to  have  been  rounded  by  water. 

The  gabbro  of  the  hill  at  the  mine  is  so  eossan -covered  as  to  be  hard  to  study.  It  is 
crossed  by  two  small  diabase  dykes,  and  just  beyond  the  contact  between  gabbro  and  arkose, 
but  in  the  latter  rock,  are  two  dikes  of  reddish -gray  medium-grained  granite,  each  six  or  eight 
feet  wide,  but  traceable  only  for  a  short  distance.  On  weathered  surfaces  they'are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  arkose,  and  in  appearance  they  are  like  the  granite  dike  near  mine  No.  2. 

The  large  rock  dump  at  the  mine  contains  a  variety  of  materials,  the  most  common  being 
rather  fine-grained  gabbro  with  a  little  quartz,  commonly  called  diorite,  but  there  seem  to  be 
all  gradations  from  this  to  a  pale  gray  biotite  granite  merging  into  red  granite.  The  gabbro 
has  coarse  varieties  with  some  biotite  and  also  hornblende  crystals,  and  sometimes  pegmatitic 
parts  with  large  gray  feldspar  crystals,  generally  striated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
minerals.  There  are  also  felsitic  looking  rocks,  gray  to  red,  arkoses  as  shown  by  thin  sections. 
Finally  there  are  numerous  diabases,  evidently  from  dikes,  occasionally  the  whole  width  being 
shown  in  the  blocks,  the  margin  being  finer-grained  than  the  centre.  The  diabases  are  not 
porphyritic  as  at  the  Creighton  mine.  AH  of  the  rocks  mentioned  may  be  found  more  or  less 
charged  with  sulphides,  and  there  are  brecciated  masses  of  rock  cemented  with  sulphides. 
Among  minerals,  in  addition  to  those  belonging  to  the  ore  and  rocks,  there  are  calcite,  quartz, 
and  small  amounts  of  galena. 

A  dike  of  diabase  is  said  to  have  been  followed  down  from  the  third  level  to  the  thirteenth, 
part  of  the  dike  matter  containing  ore,  and  having  a  margin  of  calcite  on  one  side  and  of  quartz 
with  some  ore  on  the  other.  The  largest  dike  encountered  is  said  to  be  very  fine-grained  and 
black,  and  to  be  twenty-five  feet  wide. 

Cores  from  diamond  drill  holes  below  the  thirteenth  level  show,  in  addition  to  ore  and  the 
usual  rocks,  diabase  dikes  and  a  dike  of  medium-grained  biotite  granite. 

As  shown  by  the  sections  given,  prepared  from  the  plans  of  the  levels  in  the  mine  with 
aid  from  Captain  Lawson,  who  has  charge  of  the  underground  workings,  the  ore  body  is 
roughly  cylindrical,  narrowing  and  widening  several  times  and  broken  by  a  large  horse  of  barren 
rock,  beginning  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  levels.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  mine 
authorities,  and  especially  to  Captain  Lawson,  for  this  instructive  section  of  the  deepest  mine 
in  Ontario,  a  mine  that  is  stilljproducing  rich  ore  from  a  depth  of  937  feet. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  later  development  of  the  mine  is  the  finding  of  an  odorless  gas 
which  may  be  lit  with  a  candlejn  drill  holes  through  ore  at  the  thirteenth  level. 

The  chimney-like  ore  body  has  a  width  of  from  50  to  90  feet  in  the  section  through  the 
shaft,  which  is  inclined  about  77J**  toward  the  northeast,  and  from  75  to  more  than  200  feet  in 
the  section  at  right  angles  to  it. 

In  the  Copper  Cliff,  as  in  No. {2,  the  amount  of  ore  seems  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  band  of  norite  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ore,  being 
associated  with  quartz  and  calcite,  must  be  of  later  deposition  than  the  ore  enclosed  in  the 
norite.     The  fact  that  two  slips  are'rather  marked  features  at  the  mine  may  indicate  fractures 
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and  fifisures  in  which  water  currents  could  circulate,  and  deposit  there  materials  dissolved  out 
of  previous  ore  masses  belonging  to  the  original  consolidation  after  the  norite  reached  its 
present  position. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  ore  body  in  the  Copper  Cliff  is  narrow  it  is  richer  in  copper,  and 
when  it  widens  it  becomes  richer  in  nickel. 

About  700  yards  southwest  of  the  Copper  Cliff  a  small  band  of  gossan -covered  gabbro  rises 
out  of  a  swamp  and  runs  southward  towards  the  Orford  refinery.  The  i^abbro  associated  with 
the  ore  has  the  customary  pitted  surface  where  spits  of  pyrrhotite  have  weathered  out,  and 
run*  with  interruptions  between  well-stratified  graywacke  and  a  steep  hill  of  pink  felsitic  look- 
ing arkose.  Several  pits  have  been  opened  upon  the  band,  including  No.  1,  near  the  water 
tank  of  the  refinery,  from  which  some  thousands  of  tons  of  rich  ore  were  taken,  but  all  are  now 
filled  with  water  so  that  not  much  more  than  the  surface  can  be  seen.  The  amount  of  gabbro 
as  compared  with  ore  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  even  to  vanish  altogether  in  a  con- 
fused intermingling  of  blocks  of  graywacke  with  thin  seams  of  the  eruptive. 

At  the  most  southerly  large  open  pit  hornblende  porphyrite  shows  itself  in  considerable 
amounts,  and  true  norite  or  gabbro  can  scarcely  be  discovered  at  all.  It  is  as  though  almos. 
only  ore,  out  of  the  original  mixture  of  ore  and  norite,  had  been  forced  into  this  narrow  fissuret 
At  the  widest  the  band  scarcely  goes  beyond  50  feet,  and  in  the  long  extension  toward  the 
Orford  club  house  it  narrows  down  to  eight  or  ten  feet.  Several  dikes  of  diabase  cut  the  hill 
of  arkose  and  approach  the  open  pits,  one  or  two  of  them  actually  crossing  the  norite  band, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  had  any  effect  on  the  ore  bodies. 

THE    EVANS    MINE. 

After  an  interval  of  about  two- thirds  of  a  mile  of  swamp  and  clay  fiats  with  no  solid  rock 
but  a  few  low  mounds  of  graywacke,  the  small  gossan  hill  of  the  Evans  mine  rises  gently  above 
the  clay,  but  is  now  mainly  covered  by  the  rock  house  and  rock  dumps,  except  at  the  two  open 
pits  filled  with  water.  There  is  little  to  be  learned  at  present  from  the  surface  outcrops, 
though  the  large  rock  dump  shows  a  considerable  variety  of  types,  including  gabbro,  diabase 
(probably  from  dikes),  graywacke  and  various  products  of  weathering,  such  as  actinolite  rock. 
Much  slickensiding  was  noticed  on  the  blocks  of  rock. 

The  mine  was  worked  by  open  pits  to  a  depth  of  about  IGO  feet,  and  below  this  by  level 
to  the  depth  in  all  of  about  260  feet. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Evans  outcrop  should  be  connected  with  the  narrow  band 
of  ore -bearing  gabbro  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  north  near  the  Orford  refinery,  or  with  the 
ridge  of  gabbro  rising  only  400  yards  to  the  southwest  near  Kelly  lake,  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  and  should  be  briefly  discussed.  The  connection  with  the  nearer  gabbro  area  seems 
at  first  the  more  natural,  but  there  are  reasons  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  other  theory.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  important  ore  deposits  in  the  Copper  Cliff  region  are  on  what  may  be 
considered  one  curved  belt  of  norite  or  gabbro  projecting  from  the  main  range  and  everywhere 
gossan-covered,  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  band  of  gabbro 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Evans  mine  differs  in  character  from  the  typical  nickel-bearing  norite. 
It  resists  weathering  and  rises  as  sharp  ridges  of  hills,  while  the  nickel  bearing  norite  gener- 
ally has  only  low  relief  ;  it  is  never  gossan-covered  at  its  junction  with  other  rocks,  and  only 
very  small  deposits  of  nickel  ore  have  been  found  in  it,  and  then  only  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  margin.  The  gabbro  belt  near  Kelly  lake  is  narrow,  averaging  only  about  half  a  mile 
in  width,  but  it  connects  about  six  miles  to  the  northeast  with  a  larger  mass  several  square  miles 
in  area,  just  east  of  Sudbury.  The  narrow  band  and  the  main  body  rise  through  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  in  what  seems  a  laccolithic  way,  tilting  the  slaty  graywack^s  up  on  their  flanks  till 
they  are  nearly  vertical  or  even  slightly  turned  the  other  way  ;  and  this  tumed-up  edge  of 
graywaok^  nms  right  on  between  the  gabbro  ridge  and  the  Evans  mine  as  if  quite  undisturbed. 
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Still  another  point  has  a  bearing  on  the  question.  The  main  range  uniformly  blends  to 
the  northwest  into  micropeKmatite  and  granite,  while  the  Sudbury  gabbro  mass  with  its  pro- 
longation to  the  southwest  has  no  such  peculiarity.  Toward  the  center  of  the  southwest  ridge 
and  also  in  the  main  mass  there  are  segregations  of  coarsely  crystalline  white  feldspar,  mostly 
plagioclase,  and  also  (juartz,  the  two  frequently  having  a  pegmatitic  intergrowth  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  at  all  suggesting  the  change  to  granite.  The  Kelly  lake  band  of  gabbro,  then,  is  of 
quite  different  characters  from  the  usual  nick  el- bearing  gabbro  or  norite,  and  having  no  ore 
bodies  itself  would  be  unlikely  to  send  off  from  its  flank  such  a  large  mass  of  ore  as  the  Evans 
mine. 

If  the  Evans  ore  body  is  connected  with  the  band  to  the  north,  why  should  there  be  a  gap 
of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  between  it  and  the  next  outcrop  ?  This  is  not  easy  to  answer,  but  one 
may  suggest  that  connecting  links  are  buried  under  the  clay  flats  between  ;  or  the  explanation 
current  among  prospectors  may  be  accepted,  that  there  is  a  subterranean  connection  between 
the  outcrops  *' capped  over"  at  certain  points.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  and  the  ore-bearing 
connection  is  not  at  too  great  a  depth  there  should  be  magnetic  disturbances  between  two 
outcrops,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

The  evidence  points  somewhat  toward  a  real  connection  of  these  rich  chimneys  of  nickel 
ore  among  themselves  by  tortuous  channels  which  have  not  always  reached  the  surface,  the 
chimneys  representing  weak  pKiints  in  the  overlying  rock  where  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  mix- 
ture of  rook  and  ore,  which  would  of  course  be  the  suIphideA,  could  be  forced  upwards,  some- 
times as  a  column  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  as  at  the  Copper  Cliff.  It  is  possible, 
howevbr,  that  the  connecting  channel  lay  above  the  present  level,  and  that  the  heavier  ore 
descended  where  opportunity  offered.  Since  then  the  upper  canal  may  have  been  removed, 
along  with  the  thousands  of  feet  of  rock  which  have  undoubtedly  been  planed  off  since  Archrean 
times. 

THE    STOBIE   AND    FROOD    MINES. 

About  four  miles  northeast  of  Lady  Macdonald  mine,  belonging  to  the  grouf)  of  mines  just 
described,  another  ore  deposit  of  importance  occurs,  the  Frood,  or  No.  3  mine  according  to 
the  later  method  of  nomenclature.  Less  than  two  miles  farther  to  the  northeast  is  the  Stobie 
mine,  at  one  time  the  most  productive  in  the  district,  though  its  ore  was  of  comparatively  low 
grade.  These  two  mines  are  connected  by  a  band  of  gossan -covered  gabbro,  which  however  has 
some  breaks  before  the  Stobie  is  actually  reached,  and  the  two  mines  will  be  taken  up  to- 
gether. 

Beginning:  at  the  southwest  the  rusty  surface  of  gabbro  is  first  encountered  ab  »ut  HOC  yards 
from  the  Frood  as  a  band  indistinctly  separated  from  the  adjoining  rock,  which  is  fl^raywacke 
and  schist,  often  containing  large  pseudomorphs  after  staurolite.  The  band  rises  as  a  ridge 
which  is  generally  red-brown  from  the  gossan,  but  is  cut  off  by  a  narrow  interruption  of 
quartzite  600  yards  southwest  of  the  mine.  The  rusty  gabbro  quickly  rises  again  and  widens 
greatly,  until  near  the  mine  it  reaches  its  greatest  width  of  about  200  yards .  In  this  part  it 
has  quartzite  and  gray wack^  to  the  southeast,  striking  40^,  about  the  direction  of  the  norite 
band  itself.  On  the  northwest  the  rocks  adjoinmg  it  are  more  varied,  but  the  rock  in  im- 
mediate contact  is  generally  diorite.  Beyond  these  rocks,  which  rise  against  each  side  of  the 
gabbro,  there  are  broad  swamps.  To  the  north  of  the  mine  the  gabbro  hill  dips  down  quickly 
into  swampy  ground,  and  is  presently  cut  off  by  quartzite  and  green  schist.  Beyond  the  swamp 
to  the  northwest  at  about  200  yards  distance  a  chain  of  granite  hills  runs  parallel.  The  granite- 
is  rather  fine-grained,  flesh  colored,  and  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  later  ^pranite  mats  observed 
near  the  Murray  mine  two  miles  to  the  west. 

At  the  Frood  mine  (No.  3)  the  gabbro  rises  about  90  feet  above  the  low  ground  around, 
•bowing  an  eruptive  oontact  with  the  gray  wack^  and  quartzite  on  its  flanks,  but  the  hill  is  so 
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before  the  gossan  hill  of  the  Copper  Cliff  mine  rises  to  the  south.  A  small  patch  of  gab> td 
near  the  stream  less  than  100  yards  north  of  the  hill  is  the  only  indication  of  a  connection 
between  No.  2  and  the  old  mine.  It  may  be  that  faulting  has  taken  place  between  them, 
since  the  Copper  Cliff  is  much  too  far  west  to  be  in  a  line  continuing  the  direction  of  the  norite 
band  ending  at  No.  2. 

From  the  Copper  Cliff  to  the  next  outcrop,  about  700  yards  to  the  southwest,  stratified 
clay  covers  the  bed  rock  ;  but  here  the  band  of  gabbro  has  become  very  narrow  and  runs  a 
little  west  of  south  with  some  interruptions  for  about  600  yards,  when  it  passes  once  more 
beneath  the  clay.  Two-thirds  of  a  mile  farther  south,  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  marsh  and 
clay  the  last  outcrop  is  found,  the  low  gossan  hill  of  the  Eyans  mine.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  the  last  mentioned  outcrop  is  connected  with  a  range  of  gabbro  rising  as  a  ridge 
to  the  southeast  between  the  Copper  Cliff  plain  and  Kelly  lake. 

When  the  gabbro  juts  off  from  the  main  range  it  passes  between  greenstones  and  granite 
as  if  along  a  line  of  weakness.  The  greenstones  rise  to  the  northeast  as  steep  and  lofty  hills 
consisting  of  hornblende  schist,  beautiful  hornblende  porphyrite  with  large  cleavage  planes  of 
the  mineral,  and  diorite,  enclosing  sometimes  small  areas  of  graywack^  or  quartzite. 

The  gabbro  appeals  to  be  older  than  the  greenstones,  and  the  ore  bodies  occur  against 
them  or  penetrating  them  to  bome  extent,  and  not  in  the  edge  of  the  granite  to  the  southwest. 
The  gabbro  is  frequently  of  the  usual  coarse-grained  quartzose  kind  described  before,  but  parts 
of  it  contain  small,  greenish,  fine-grained  inclusions  of  what  appears  to  be  an  earlier  gabbro  ; 
and  occasionally  there  is  a  rough  banding  of  coarser  and  finer-grained  varieties,  and  some  ad- 
mixture of  schistose  rocks,  probably  enclosed  at  the  time  of  eruption. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  gabbro  the  relationships  are  partly  concealed  by  Clara  Bell 
lake,  whose  outlet  has  been  dammed,  raising  the  water  and  flooding  the  low  ground  ;  but 
apparently  the  contact  all  along  is  with  porphyritic  granite,  often  sheared  into  granitoid  gneiss, 
except  at  a  point  to  the  southeast  of  the  lake,  where  green  schist  with  conglomerate  is  found. 
The  granitoid  gneiss  is  apparently  later  in  age  at  this  point,  sending  dikes  into  it  and  carrying  off 
fragments,  though  this  is  not  altogether  certain,  for  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  farther  to  the  west 
a  finer-grained  later  granite  shows  itself,  which  may  have  penetrated  along  the  line  of  contact. 

The  three  mines,  Clara  Bell  (or  No.  6),  No.  4,  and  Lady  Macdonald  (or  No.  5),  are  all  at 
the  northeastern  edge  of  the  gabbro  against  the  greenstones.  The  Clara  Bell  mine,  about  150 
paces  north  of  the  lake  of  the  q^me  name,  lies  at  the  edge  of  ^*  patchy  "  gabbro,  gossan-covered, 
which  sinks  into  a  swamp  a  little  to  the  west.  No  work  has  been  carried  on  here  lately,  but 
on  the  dump  one  finds  gabbro  and  chloritic  and  homblendic  schists,  with  quite  a  number  of 
mineralR,  including  besides  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  quartz  and  calcite,  the  latter  showing 
crystals  with  the  prism  and  a  blunt  rhombohedron,  dolomite  weathering  rusty,  and  actinolite 
often  in  blades  several  inches  long.  A  pocket  of  about  five  tons  of  magnetite  was  found  com. 
pletely  enclosed  in  the  sulphides  in  this  mine. 

At  No.  4  extensive  open  pits  have  been  excavated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  northern 
tongue,  but  the  old  dumps  show  no  great  variation  from  the  last  mine.  Lady  Macdonald  (or 
No.  5)  mine  is  at  the  edge  of  the  similarly  named  lake,  which,  like  Clara  Bell,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  a  dam  at  its  outlet,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  the  smelter 
and  other  purposes.     This  was  the  first  of  the  three  to  be  worked. 

An  open  pit  near  the  lake  is  at  the  margin  of  gabbro  and  the  greenstones,  and  only  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow,  dike-like  band  which 
here  turns  off  to  the  southwest  across  the  lake.  There  are  crush-c  mglomerates  or  breccias  be- 
tween the  granitoid  gneiss  and  the  gabbro,  and  so  far  as  one  can  judge  on  the  gossan-covered 
surface,  an  irregular  dike  of  granite  penetrates  to  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Hornblende  schist, 
hornblende  porphyrite,  a  little  re-crystallized  arkose  and  red  pegmatite  occur  on  the  dump, 
17  m. 
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and  iu  addition  to  minerals  like  those  at  Clara  Bell  a  few  scales  of  graphite  were  found  in  frag- 
ments of  a  gray  rock. 

The  northeast  end  of  an  island  in  Lady  Macdonald  lake  shows  the  contact  of  granite  and 
gabbro,  the  latter  thickly  covered  with  gossan  ;  and  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  to  the  southeast  the 
gabbro  band  is  found  again  with  greenstone  to  the  northeast,  and  porphyritic  granitoid  gneiss 
to  the  southwest.  The  greenstone  is  mainly  schistose,  homblendic  or  chloritic,  but  is  largely 
mixed  with  strips  and  belts  of  distinctly  stratiQed  graywack^,  and  often  on  the  eastern  margin 
cut  by  small  elongated  outcrops  of  gabbro  or  of  hornblende  porphyrite,  which,  however,  do  not 
carry  sulphides,  and  appear  to  have  no  connection   with   the  nickel-bearing  norite  or  gabbro. 

As  the  gossan-covered  band  is  followed  to  the  southeast  vari')U8  small  open  pits  disclose 
more  or  less  ore,  but  before  mine  No.  2  is  reached  the  band  turns  slightly  to  the  south  and  is 
lost  under  drift  for  a  time.  The  next  outcrop  is  more  to  the  east,  and  seems  cut  off  from  the 
band  hitherto  fol'owed  by  a  dike  of  greatly  weathered  diabase  ten  paces  wide,  crossing  from 
east  to  west. 

About  150  yards  after  leaving  the  bay  the  band  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  granitoid  gneiss, 
which  seems  later  than  the  green  schist,  since  it  has  carried  off  strips  of  it,  but  older  than  the 
gabbro,  which  becomes  fine-grained  towards  the  contact.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  find  a 
dike  ten  feet  wide  of  much  finer-grained  giay  granite,  not  porphyritic  or  gneisEoid,  penetrat- 
ing the  gabbro  as  if  an  off-shoot  of  the  main  granite.  It  is  probably,  however,  of  later  age  and 
unconnected  with  the  granitoid  gneiss. 

The  best  exposed  surface  is  close  to  the  immense  open  pit,  which  is  about  230  feet  long 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  about  half  as  broad,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  band  of  gabbro,  since  porphyritic  granitoid  gneiss  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  southwest 
side  of  the  pit  and  forms  its  wall  on  the  northwest  side.  The  fringe  of  rusty  gabbro  on  the 
sides  grows  very  fine-grained  against  the  gneiss,  and  is  evidently  younger  than  it,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  contents  of  the  dike-like  band  at  this  point  consisted  of  the  near- 
ly pure  sulphides,  now  mined  out  in  the  open  pit  to  the  depth  of  278  feet,  and  known  by  the 
results  of  sinking  a  shaft  to  go  80  feet  deeper,  or  358  feet  in  all. 

There  have  been  extensive  disturbances  in  the  region  since  the  granitoid  gneiss  was  consol- 
idated, shown  by  the  large  amount  of  faulting  and  shearing  to  be  seen,  often  forming  crush- 
conglomerates  with  large  blocks  of  the  gneiss  having  the  schistose  cleavage  variously  arranged 
in  a  matrix  of  fine-grained  granitic  material.  Similar  evidence  of  faulting  is  found  in  well 
stratified  graywack^  to  the  east  of  the  new  smelter. 

THE   COPPER    CLIFF   MINE. 

The  Copper  Cliff  mine  in  lot  12,  in  the  second  concession  of  the  township  of  McKim,  is 
the  richest  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  nickel  mines  in  the  Sudbury  district.  As 
the  name  suggests,  it  was  taken  up  as  a  copper  mine  before  the  nickel  contents  of  the  ore  had 
been  recognised,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  upper  part  of  the  ore  body  was  considerably  enriched 
in  copper  as  compared  with  the  ore  at  greater  depths,  the  only  known  example  of  the  kind  in 
the  district. 

The  mine  was  found  soon  after  the  Murray  mine  in  1882,  and  since  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  in  188C  it  has  been  more  or  less  steadily  worked,  until 
now  it  hao  got  below  the  13th  level,  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet  from  the  surface.  During 
the  working  of  this  mine  much  information  has  been  acquired  regarding  the  form  and  associa- 
tions of  the  ore  body,  and  I  am  under  groat  obligations  to  the  oflScers  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  the  present  owners  of  the  properties  formerly  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company,  for  ohe  large  amount  of  information  they  have  imparted  and  tor  permission 
to  copy  their  surface  and  underground  plans. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  diagrams  of  this  and  other  mines  much  aasistance  has 
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been  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Carter,  whose  familiarity  with  the  minea  as  Inspector  has  been  of 
the  greatest  servioe.  The  working  out  of  the  pUns  has  been  done  largely  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Boyd 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  of  rusty  gabbro  near  the  creek  the  nickel  belt  is 
covered  with  drift  or  other  rock  between  No.  2  and  the  Copper  Cliff  mine,  where  it  rises  as  a 
steep  gossan-covered  hill,  nearly  600  feet  long  and  200  wide,  running  at  first  north  and  south. 
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but  bending  to  the  southeast  at  the  shaft  house  where  the  ore  body  originally  cropped  oat  at 
the  surface.  Toward  the  west  and  southwest  the  hill  falls  steeply  beneath  the  flat  clay  plain, 
and  the  nearest  rocks  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  rising  as  a  lofty  hill  of  pink  granitoid  gneiss 
with  a  fringe  of  crush  conglomerate  and  a^reenstone  along  the  base.  To  the  south  some  low 
hills  of  well  stratified  graywack^  or  quartzite  rise  through  the  clay  ;  and  to  the  east  it  joins  a 
sharp  little  hill  of  pink  quartzite,  or  rather  arkose,  often  spoken  of  as  syenite.  It  resembles  f el- 
site  somewhat  in  appearance,  but  is  probably  sedimentary  and  related  to  the  wide-spread  areas 
of  partially  re-crystallized  arkose  in  the  region.  This  arkose  is  mixed  with  the  grayer  rock 
referred  to  in  this  paper  as  greywack^,  though  it  has  phases  like  quartzite  and  also  like  slate. 
A  little  to  the  north  near  the  main  street  of  the  village  is  a  low  hill  of  greywack^  conglomerate 
T^ith  pebbles  which  seem  to  have  been  rounded  by  water. 

The  gabbro  of  the  hill  at  the  mine  is  so  srossan -covered  as  to  be  hard  to  study.  It  is 
crossed  by  two  small  diabase  dykes,  and  just  beyond  the  contact  between  gabbro  and  arkose, 
but  in  the  latter  rock,  are  two  dikes  of  reddish-gray  medium-grained  granite,  each  six  or  eight 
feet  wide,  but  traceable  only  for  a  short  distance.  On  weathered  surfaces  they  'are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  arkose,  and  in  appearance  they  are  like  the  granite  dike  near  mine  No.  2. 

The  large  rock  dump  at  the  mine  contains  a  variety  of  materials,  the  most  common  bein^ 
rather  fine-grained  gabbro  with  a  little  quartz,  commonly  called  diorite,  but  there  seem  to  be 
all  gradations  from  this  to  a  pale  gray  biotite  granite  merging  into  red  granite.  The  gabbro 
has  coarse  varieties  with  some  biotite  and  also  hornblende  crystals,  and  sometimes  pegmatitic 
parts  with  large  gray  feldspar  crystals,  generally  striated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
minerals.  There  are  also  felsitic  looking  rocks,  gray  to  red,  arkoses  as  shown  by  thin  sections. 
Finally  there  are  numerous  diabases,  evidently  from  dikes,  occasionally  the  whole  width  bein^ 
shown  in  the  blocks,  the  margin  being  finer-grained  than  the  centre.  The  diabases  are  not 
porphyritic  as  at  the  Creighton  mine.  All  of  the  rocks  mentioned  may  be  found  more  or  less 
charged  with  sulphides,  and  there  are  breccia  ted  masses  of  rock  cemented  with  sulphides. 
Among  minerals,  in  addition  to  those  belonging  to  the  ore  and  rocks,  there  are  calcite,  quartz, 
and  small  amounts  of  galena. 

A  dike  of  diabase  is  said  to  have  been  followed  down  from  the  third  level  to  the  thirteenth, 
part  of  the  dike  matter  containing  ore,  and  having  a  margin  of  calcite  on  one  side  and  of  quartz 
with  some  ore  on  the  other.  The  largest  dike  encountered  is  said  to  be  very  fine-grained  and 
black,  and  to  be  twenty -five  feet  wide. 

Cores  from  diamond  drill  holes  below  the  thirteenth  level  show,  in  addition  to  ore  and  the 
usual  rocks,  diabase  dikes  and  a  dike  of  medium-grained  biotite  granite. 

As  shown  by  the  sections  given,  prepared  from  the  plans  of  the  levels  in  the  mine  with 
aid  from  Captain  Ijawson,  who  has  charge  of  the  underground  workings,  the  ore  body  is 
roughly  cylindrical,  narrowing  and  widening  several  times  and  broken  by  a  large  horse  of  barren 
rock,  beginning  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  levels.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  mine 
authorities,  and  especially  to  Captain  Lawson,  for  this  instructive  section  of  the  deepest  mine 
in  Ontario,  a  mine  that  is  still'producing  rich  ore  from  a  depth  of  937  feet. 

One  carious  feature  of  the  later  development  of  the  mine  is  the  finding  of  an  odorless  gas 
which  may  be  lit  with  a  candlojn  drill  holes  through  ore  at  the  thirteenth  level. 

The  chimney- like  ore  body  has  a  width  of  from  50  to  90  feet  in  the  section  through  the 
shaft,  which  is  inclined  about  77^^  toward  the  northeast,  and  from  75  to  more  than  200  feet  in 
the  section  at  right  angles  to  it. 

In  the  Copper  Cliff,  as  in  No. [2,  the  amount  of  ore  seems  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  band  of  norite  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ore,  being 
associated  with  quartz  and  calcite,  must  be  of  later  deposition  than  the  ore  enclosed  in  the 
norite.     The  fact  that  two  slips  are'rather  marked  features  at  the  mine  may  indicate  fractures 
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and  fissures  in  which  water  currents  could  circulate,  and  deposit  there  materials  dissolved  out 
of  previous  ore  masses  belonging  to  the  original  consolidation  after  the  nurite  reached  its 
present  position. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  ore  body  in  the  Copper  Cliff  is  narrow  it  is  richer  in  copper,  and 
when  it  widens  it  becomes  richer  in  nickel. 

About  700  yards  southwest  of  the  Copper  Cliff  a  small  band  of  gossan  covered  gabbro  rises 
out  of  a  swamp  and  runs  southward  towards  the  Orford  refinery.  The  Q:abbro  associated  with 
the  ore  has  the  customary  pitted  surface  where  spits  of  pyrrhotite  have  weathered  out,  and 
run?  with  interruptions  between  well-stratified  graywacke  and  a  steep  hill  of  pink  felsitic  look- 
ing arkose.  Several  pits  have  been  opened  upon  the  band,  including  No.  1,  near  the  water 
tank  of  the  refinery,  from  which  some  thousands  of  tons  of  rich  ore  were  taken,  but  all  are  now 
filled  with  water  so  that  not  much  more  than  the  surface  can  be  seen.  The  amount  of  gabbro 
as  compared  with  ore  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  even  to  vanish  altogether  in  a  con- 
fused intermingling  of  blocks  of  graywacke  with  thin  seams  of  the  eruptive. 

At  the  most  southerly  large  open  pit  hornblende  porphyrite  shows  itself  in  considerable 
amounts,  and  true  norite  or  gabbro  can  scarcely  be  discovered  at  all.  It  is  as  though  almos. 
only  ore,  out  of  the  original  mixture  of  ore  and  norite,  had  been  forced  into  this  narrow  fissuret 
At  the  widest  the  band  scarcely  goes  beyond  50  feet,  and  in  the  long  extension  toward  the 
Orford  club  house  it  narrows  down  to  eight  or  ten  feet.  Several  dikes  of  diabase  cut  the  hill 
of  arkose  and  approach  the  open  pits,  one  or  two  of  them  actually  crossing  the  norite  band, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  had  any  effect  on  the  ore  bodies. 

THE    EVANS    MINE. 

After  an  interval  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  swamp  and  clay  fiats  with  no  solid  rock 
but  a  few  low  mounds  of  graywacke,  the  small  gossan  hill  of  the  Evans  mine  rises  gently  above 
the  clay,  but  is  now  mainly  covered  by  the  rock  house  and  rock  dumps,  except  at  the  two  open 
pits  filled  with  water.  There  is  little  to  be  learned  at  present  from  the  surface  outcrops, 
though  the  large  rock  dump  shows  a  considerable  variety  of  types,  including  gabbro,  diabase 
(probably  from  dikes),  graywacke  and  various  products  of  weathering,  such  as  actinolite  rock. 
Much  slickensiding  was  noticed  on  the  blocks  of  rock. 

The  mine  was  worked  by  open  pits  to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet,  and  below  this  by  level 
to  the  depth  in  all  of  about  250  feet. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Evans  outcrop  should  be  connected  with  the  narrow  band 
of  ore -bearing  gabbro  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  north  near  the  Orford  refinery,  or  with  the 
ridge  of  gabbro  rising  only  400  yards  to  the  southwest  near  Kelly  lake,  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  and  should  be  briefly  discussed.  The  connection  with  the  nearer  gabbro  area  seems 
at  first  the  more  natural,  but  there  are  reasons  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  other  theory.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  important  ore  deposits  in  the  Copper  Cliff  region  are  on  what  may  be 
considered  one  curved  belt  of  norite  or  gabbro  projecting  from  the  main  range  and  everywhere 
gossan-oovered,  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  band  of  gabbro 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Evans  mine  differs  in  character  from  the  typical  nickel-bearing  norite. 
It  resists  weathering  and  rises  as  sharp  ridges  of  hills,  while  the  nickel  bearing  norite  gener- 
ally has  only  low  relief  ;  it  is  never  gossan -covered  at  its  junction  with  other  rocks,  and  only 
very  small  deposits  of  nickel  ore  have  been  found  in  it,  and  then  only  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  margin.  The  gabbro  belt  near  Kelly  lake  is  narrow,  averaging  only  about  half  a  mile 
in  width,  but  it  connects  about  six  miles  to  the  northeast  with  a  larger  mass  several  square  miles 
in  area,  just  east  of  Sudbury.  The  narrow  band  and  the  main  body  rise  through  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  in  what  seems  a  laccolithic  way,  tilting  the  slaty  graywackes  up  on  their  flanks  till 
they  are  nearly  vertical  or  even  slightly  turned  the  other  way  ;  and  this  turned-up  edge  of 
graywacke  runs  right  on  between  the  gabbro  ridge  and  the  Evans  mine  as  if  quite  undisturbed. 
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Still  another  point  has  a  bearing  on  the  question.  The  main  range  uniformly  blends  to 
the  northirest  into  micropegmatite  and  granite,  while  the  Sudbury  gabbro  mass  with  its  pro- 
lon^tion  to  the  southwest  has  no  such  peculiarity.  Toward  the  center  of  the  southwest  ridge 
and  also  in  the  main  mass  there  are  segregations  of  coarsely  crystalline  white  feldspar,  mostly 
plagioclase,  and  also  quartz,  the  two  frequently  having  a  pegmatitic  intergrowth  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  at  all  suggesting  the  change  to  granite.  The  Kelly  lake  band  of  gabbro,  then,  is  of 
quite  different  characters  from  the  usual  nickel-bearing  gabbro  or  norite,  and  having  no  ore 
bodies  itself  would  be  unlikely  to  send  off  from  its  tiank  such  a  large  mass  of  ore  as  the  Evans 
mine. 

If  the  Evans  ore  body  is  connected  with  the  band  to  the  north,  why  should  there  be  a  gap 
of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  between  it  and  the  next  outcrop  ?  This  is  not  easy  to  answer,  but  one 
may  suggest  that  connecting  links  are  buried  under  the  clay  flats  between  ;  or  the  explanation 
current  among  prospectors  may  be  accepted,  that  there  is  a  subterranean  connection  between 
the  outcrops  ''capped  over"  at  certain  points.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  and  the  ore-bearing 
connection  is  not  at  too  great  a  depth  there  should  be  magnetic  disturbances  between  two 
outcrops,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

The  evidence  points  somewhat  t  )ward  a  real  connection  of  these  rich  chinmeys  of  nickel 
ore  among  themselves  by  tortuous  channels  which  have  not  alivays  reached  the  surface,  the 
chimneys  representing  weak  points  in  the  overlying  rock  where  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  mix- 
ture of  rook  and  ore,  which  would  of  course  be  the  sulphideA,  could  be  forced  upwards,  some- 
times as  a  column  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  as  at  the  Copper  Cliff.  It  is  possible, 
howevfar,  that  the  connecting  channel  lay  above  the  present  level,  and  that  the  heavier  ore 
descended  where  opportunity  offered.  Since  then  the  upper  canal  may  have  been  removed, 
along  with  the  thousands  of  feet  of  rock  which  have  undoubtedly  been  planed  off  since  Archtean 
times. 

THE   STOBIE   AND    FROOD    MINES. 

About  four  miles  northeast  of  Lady  Macdonald  mine,  belonging  to  the  grouf>  of  mines  just 
described,  another  ore  deposit  of  importance  occurs,  the  Frood,  or  No.  3  mine  according  to 
the  later  method  of  nomenclature.  Less  than  two  miles  farther  to  the  northeast  is  the  Stobie 
mine,  at  one  time  the  most  productive  in  the  district,  though  its  ore  was  of  comparatively  low 
grade .  These  two  mines  are  connected  by  a  band  of  gossan -covered  gabbro,  which  however  has 
some  breaks  before  the  Stobie  is  actually  reached,  and  the  two  mines  will  be  taken  up  to- 
gether. 

Beginnini(  at  the  southwest  the  rusty  surface  of  gabbro  is  first  encountered  ab  >ut  1100  yards 
from  the  Frood  as  a  band  indistinctly  8ei>arated  from  the  adjoining  rock,  which  is  t^raywack^ 
and  schist,  often  containing  large  pseudomorphs  after  staurolite.  The  band  rises  as  a  ridge 
which  is  generally  red-brown  from  the  gossan,  but  is  cut  off  by  a  narrow  interruption  of 
quartzite  600  yards  southwest  nf  the  mine.  The  rusty  gabbro  quickly  rises  again  and  widens 
greatly,  until  near  the  mine  it  reaches  its  greatest  width  of  about  200  yards .  In  this  part  it 
has  quartzite  and  gray  wack^  to  the  southeast,  striking  40^,  about  the  direction  of  the  norite 
band  itself.  On  the  northwest  the  rocks  adjoining  it  are  more  varied,  but  the  rock  in  im- 
mediate contact  is  generally  diorite.  Beyond  these  rocks,  which  rise  against  each  side  of  the 
gabbro,  there  are  broad  swamps.  To  the  north  of  the  mine  the  gabbro  hill  dips  down  quickly 
into  swampy  ground,  and  is  presently  cut  off  by  quartzite  and  green  schist.  Beyond  the  swamp 
to  the  northwest  at  about  200  yards  distance  a  chain  of  granite  hills  runs  parallel.  The  granite- 
is  rather  fine-grained,  flesh  colored,  and  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  later  granite  maes  observed 
near  the  Murray  mine  two  miles  to  the  west. 

At  the  Frood  mine  (No.  3)  the  gabbro  rises  about  90  feet  above  the  low  ground  around, 
showing  an  emptive  oontact  with  the  graywaok^  and  quartzite  on  its  flanks,  but  the  hill  is  so 
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covered  with  gossan  that  boundaries  are  not  easily  fixed.     The  large  rock  dump  shows  chiefly 
gabbro  and  graywacke,  but  also  some  blocks  of  talc  and  of  actinolit«.     The  ore  is  irregular  and 
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greatly   mixed  with  rock  matter,  and  masses  of  the  rock  are  enclosed  in  ore  as  a  matrix  ; 
among  others  a  pebble  of  white  quartzite  being  found  thus  enclosed.  The  Frood  mine  belong- 
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ing  to  the  International  Nickel  Company  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  gabbro  and  has  been 
opened  up  by  large  pit  as  well  as  underground  workings.  Openings  have  been  made  by  an- 
other company  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  hill  at.  the  margin  of  the  graywacke,  but  only 
on  a  small  scale  ;  and  here  the  stakes  set  at  regular  intervals  over  the  ground  shew  that  a 
magnetic  survey  has  been  carried  out,  but  no  information;has  reached  me  as  to  the  results. 
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ki\/&t  a  short  gap  to  the  north  of  the  Frood,  where  green  schist  intervenes,  a  narrow  band 
of  gabbro  or  of  gossan-covered  surface  runs  once  more  towards  the  northeast.  About  half  way 
to  the  Stobie  mine  it  becomes  discontinuous,  but  patches  of  gossan  and  fine-grained  gabbro 
continue  to  the  northeast,  entangled  in  graywacke  conglomerate  and  greenstone.  The  gossan 
band  is  bordered  by  graywacke  or  green  schist  which  however  soon  sinks  beneath  swampy 
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ground  on  each  side.  The  contact  of  these  two  rocks  is  very  broken,  and  the  conglomerate  is 
due  probably  to  crushing  and  shearing  along  this  line,  which  served  as  a  plane  of  weakneaa 
through  which  the  nickel -bearing  eruptive  could  intermittently  penetrate. 
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There  is  a  gap  of  about  400  yards  between  the  last  undoubted  outcrop  of  the  gabbro  band 
and  the  hill  of  gossan  at  the  Stobie  mine,  but  the  ground  is  wooded  and  partly  drift>covered, 
obscuring  the  relationships. 

The  Stobie  mine  was  one  of  the  earliest  found  and  has  been  worked  more  extensively  than 
any  other,  partly  as  open  pits  and  partly  by  underground  levels.     It  has,  however,  been  shut 
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down  for  some  time,  and  only  the  surface  workings  and  the  rook  dumps  are  now  accessible. 
The  main  pit  with  its  cavernous  openings  and  stopes  into  which  the  pigeons  fly  to  build  their 
nests  is  a  very  impressive  proof  of  the  size  of  the  ore  deposit,  which  is  said  to  be  far  from 
worked  out  yet,  though  over  400,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  it. 
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There  is  no  large  continuous  mass'of  gabbro  at  Stobie,  bu':/  a  number  of  small  masses  push 
through  a  mixture  of  green  schist,  hornblende  porphyrite,  gray  waok^  and  crush  conglomerate. 
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as  if  squeezed  up  at  points  of  weakness  ;  and  the  whole  hill,  whioh  is  330  yards  in  length  from 
oast  to  west  and  half  as  wide,  is  more  or  less  gossan  covered,  making  the  relationships  difficult 
to  determine.  To  the  north  there  is  swamp,  to  the  west  graywack^,  to  the  south  green  schist 
and  hornblende  porphyrite  rising  still  higher  than  the  gossan  hill,  and  to  the  east  there  is 
the  great  open  pit  and  the  mine  buildings  and  the  rock  dumps,  with  a  mixture  of  rock  show- 
ing between,  including  those  previously  mentioned,  and  also  a  patch  of  gray wack^  conglomerate 
u  ndoubtedly  formed  by  water^  since  the  well-rounded  pebbles  are  of  great  variety. 

The  openings  at  the  pits  show  mainly  gray wacke  and  hornblende  porphyrite  and  grayish 
schists  with  only  a  minimum  of  rather  fine-grained  gabbro.  The  only  other  rock  observed  about 
the  hill  is  a  small  patch  of  reddish  granite  on  the  south  slope,  isolated  as  if  part  of  the  crush 
conglomerate. 

The  lai^e  rock  dumps  consist  chiefly  of  gray  wacke,  often  somewhat  granitic  or  dioritic  look- 
ing, and  quartzite,  both  much  spotted  with  ore,  with  a  very  little  gabbro  and  a  few  blocks  of 
chloritic  or  actinolitic  rock.  One  block  of  diorite  schist  had  been  sheared  along  a  number  of 
planes  which  are  now  gilded  with  films  of  sulphide. 

North  of  the  swamp  beyond  the  gossan  hill  there  is  gray wack^  for  about  100  yards,  and 
then  rugged  hills  of  hornblende  porphyrite,  green  schist,  diorite,  and  dark  green  rocks  with 
small  white  spheres  of  tine-grained  quartz,  this  mixture  of  rocks  containing  the  Mount  Nickel 
and  Blezard  mines.  East  and  south  t^here  are  graywacl^^s  and  quartzites  broken  by  bosses  or 
ridges  of  very  coarse  dark  green  hornblende  porphyrite,  but  with  a  few  narrow  strips  of  the 
water-formed  conglomerate  mentioned  before. 

The  Frood-Stobie  band  of  gabbro  is  not  known  to  have  surface  connections  witb  the  main 
range  to  the  northwest,  from  which  it  is  separated  near  the  Frood  mine  by  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  swamp  and  granite  later  in  age  than  the  nickel-bearing  gabbro,  as  seen  at  the  Murray 
mine  ;  while  the  intervening  rock  of  about  the  same  width  at  the  Stobie  mine  is  of  mixed  green- 
stones older  than  the  gabbro.  It  is  possible  that  the  widest  part  of  the  band,  near  the  Frood 
mine,  was  once  connected  with  the  main  nickel-bearing  eruptive,  but  haS  been  cut  off  from  it  by 
the  later  granite  ;  or  it  may  be  that  there  is  somewhere  a  subterranean  connection.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  small  band  of  gabbro  by  itself  could  supply  by  segregation  the  immense 
quantity  of  ore  connected  with  it. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  ore  extracted  from  the  Stobie  mine  it  has  been  worked 
only  to  a  vertical  depth  of  about  250  feet,  the  ore  body  dipping  at  about  an  angle  of  65^ 
toward  the  west.  Work  on  this  mine  ceased  in  1901,  when  the  licher  ore  from  the  Creighton 
mine  replaced  it  in  the  smelting  operations  at  Copper  Cliff. 

The  Victoria  Mine  Region. 

The  only  other  important  nickel  producing  region  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Victoria 
mine  towards  the  southwestern  end  of  the  nickel  range.  Victoria  mine  itself  on  lot  8  in  the 
fourth  concession  of  Denison  township  might  perhaps  have  been  taken  up  under  the  head  of 
mines  along  the  southeast  edge  of  the  main  range,  since  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  that 
edge  ;  but  as  it  is  on  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  dike-like  off-shoot  which  can  be  followed  for 
a  considerable  distance  it  has  been  thought  better  to  include  it  with  the  group  of  mines  just 
described. 

The  line  of  contact  of  the  main  range  was  followed  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the 
mine,  where  a  prospect  is  being  opened  up  on  lot  11.  The  coarse  gabbro  or  norite  to  the  north 
has  the  usual  characteristics  as  found  farther  to  the  northeast  and  needs  no  particular 
description.  The  boundary  here  runs  in  a  general  way  east  and  west,  but  with  local  fluctuations. 
The  rock  to  the  south  is  greenstone  and  green  chloritic  schist  having  apparently  a  dip  of  70^  or 
80°  away  from  the  gabbro,  a  quite  different  arrangement  from  that  at  the  Creighton  or  Elsi« 
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minea,  where  they  dip  at  about  45^  under  it.  However  the  schistose  structure  may  be  of  later 
origin  than  the  gabbro  and  may  not  indicate  the  real  relationship  of  the  rocks.  The  small 
pits  opened  last  July  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  mixea  with  rock.  A  short  distance 
-away  is  a  large  quartz  vein  in  the  green  schist,  worked  to  some  extent  for  ilux  employed  in 
lining  the  converters  at  the  smelter. 
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There  are  several  small  shafts  and  openings  along  the  margin  of  the  gabbro  within  half 
a  mile  of  Victoria  mine,  generally  however  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  gabbro,  and 
as  one  approaches  the  mine  the  boundary  curves  to  the  southeast  until  lost  in  swampy 
ground  just  north  of  the  mine.  Beyond  this  it  bends  suddenly  northeast  about  at  a  right 
angle,  and  is  seen  along  the  hill  side  southeast  of  the  pond  which  serves  as  a  reservoir.  The 
adjoining  rock  is  partly  quartzite  and  partly  greenstone.  To  the  south  of  the  mine  along  the 
tramway  one  finds  various  greenstones,  diorite,  hornblende  porphyrite,  and  green  schist, 
followed  by  ohloritic  slate  interbanded  with  quartzite. 
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The  rock  dump  consists  mainly  of  green  schist^  mica  schist  and  coarse  quartzite,  with 
smaller  amounts  of  rather  fine-grained  gabbro  and  actinolite  rock,  all  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite. 

The  open  pits,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  east  of  the  shaft  house,  disclose  very 
little  gabbro,  a  narrow  tongue  of  it  coming  in  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  western  pit,  but 
hardly  any  being  visible  at  the  other. 
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The  band  of  gossan,  in  which  very  fine-grained  gabbro  is  here  and  there  distinguishable, 
has  been  crosscut  at  various  points  and  runs  as  a  line  of  small  rusty  hills  for  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  southeast,  then  turns  south  for  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  and  apparently  ends  in  a 
ridge  about  100  paces  long  which  bends  to  the  southwest,  much  of  the  line  being  drift -covered. 

A  tramway  follows  the  line  of  gossan  to  a  shaft  100  yards  southeast  of  the  main  shaft,  and 
ore  was  being  brought  down  in  this  way.  From  the  rockhouse  the  ore  is  transported  in  backets 
by  an  aerial  cable  way  to  the  roast  beds,  halfway  to  the  village  ;  and  the  roasted  ore  is  carried 
in  the  s«ime  way  to  the  smelter  near  the  railway,  in  all  a  distance  of  11,000  feet. 
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From  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  mine  occupies  a  somewhat  intermediate 
position  as  compared  with  Creighton  and  Copper  Cliff.  As  at  the  Creighton,  we  have  the  edge 
of  the  nickel-bearing  ^abbro  pushing  as  a  right  angle  into  the  neighboring  rocks  ;  but  here  it 


narrows  to  a  funnel  leading  on  towards  an  extension  southeastward  and  southward.  The  mine 
is  not  at  the  apex  of  the  angle  like  the  Creighton,  nor  is  it  a  long  distance  down  the  narrow 
extension  as  at  Copper  Cliff ;  but  just  where  the  funnel  has  completely  narrowed. 
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Was  the  iissure  beyond  this  too  narrow  for  the  mass  of  the  ore  to  traverse  it,  and  did  it 
therefore  halt  where  we  find  it,  only  small  quantities  being  able  to  penetrate  farther  ?  How- 
ever this  question  may  be  answered,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ore  in  the  two  bodies  about 
200  feet  apart  which  mining  operations  have  disclosed.  The  main  shaft,  which  is  vertical ; 
was  down  467  feet  in  July,  and  work  was  going  on  at  the  sixth  level.  Since  then  diamond 
drilling  has  shown  that  the  ^  estem  ore  body  goes  to  a  depth  of  750  feet  from  the  surface. 

There  is  evidence  here,  as  in  other  mines,  of  movements  since  the  main  ore  bodies  were 
formed,  such  as  slicken -sided  surfaces  and  the  deposit  of  quartz  and  calcite.  At  an  opening 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  mine  the  gabbro  is  curiously  sheared  into  rather 
regular  layers  about  two  inches  thick,  with  thin  seams  of  chlorite  between.  This  structure  is 
parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  green  schists  near  by,  and  suggests  that  at  least  part  of  the  schis- 
tose Btructure  is  later  in  origin  than  the  nickeliferous  gabbro. 

The  interesting  Vermilion  mine,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southeast  of  Victoria  mine, 
probably  represents  an  extension  of  the  band  described  above,  though  our  examination  failed 
to  disclose  any  undoubted  gabbro  at  the  mine,  the  country  rocks  of  which  are  schists  and  green- 
stones, related  probably  to  the  sheared  eruptives  of  the  Huronian. 

The  ores  seem  to  be  associated  with  irregular  veins  of  quartz,  though  the  sulphides  are 
pyrrhotite  and  copper  pyrites  as  in  the  usual  nickel  range,  and  very  rich  nickel  ore  is  reported 
to  have  been  found  at  the  mine,  as  well  as  native  copper,  native  gold  and  the  rare  arsenide  of 
platinum,  sperrvlite^*^.  It  is  likely  that  while  the  actual  gabbro  did  not  penetrate  so  far,  solu- 
tions charged  with  nickel  and  other  metals  derived  from  it  circulated  here  in  fissures,  thus 
forming  the  interesting  Vermilion  deposit. 

The  Worthington  Gabbro  Band. 

The  Worthington,  though  one  of  the  older  mines  of  the  region,  has  never  been  worked 
very  extensively,  and  for  six  years  has  been  shut  down.  Latt  summer  it  was  pumped  out  and 
immense  quantities  of  ice  were  discovered  in  it ;  perhaps  due  to  the  drifting  of  snow  during  the 
winter  into  No.  2  shaft,  which  had  been  left  uncovered  The  mine  is  unique  for  the  richness 
of  some  of  its  ores,  which  include  nickelite  and  gersdorffite,  as  well  as  the  usual  sulphides.  It 
is  on  lot  2  in  the  second  concession  of  the  township  of  Drury,  four  miles  southwest  of  Victoria 
mine,  and  the  line  of  outcrops  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  but  no  direct  connection  has  been 
traced  between  the  two,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  narrow  Worthington  gossan  band  is 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  main  nickel-bearing  range  to  the  north. 

We  traced  the  line  of  outcrops  as  shown  on  the  bare  surface  of  ridges  or  in  crosscuts 
made  for  exploratory  purposes  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  with  numerous  interrupHons  covered 
by  drift,  however,  the  mine  being  situated  about  midway  in  its  length.  At  the  Worthington 
there  is  very  little  gabbro  to  be  seen,  and  what  is  found  is  greatly  mingled  with  broken- up 
country  rock,  chiefly  diorite  or  hornblende  porphyrite,  with  crush  conglomerates  of  the  same 
materials.  The  adjoining  rock  is  slaty  graywack^,  and  the  rock  on  the  waste  dump  is  mainly 
actinolite. 

Going  southwest  from  Worthington  the  band  of  gabbro  widens  somewhat,  and  at  the 
Hamilton  mine,  on  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Worthington,  openings  have  been  made 
displaying  some  ore.  Here  also  the  relationships  are  very  confused,  fine-grained  more  or  less 
rusty  gabbro  enclosing  fragments  of  greenstone  so  as  to  form  a  breccia,  the  whole  having  a 
greatest  width  of  60  paces.  Most  of  the  rock  on  the  dump  is  massive  actinolite.  The  rock  to 
the  southeast  is  graywack^  and  quartzite  with  crush  conglomerate,  and  to  the  northwest  a 
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The  Sudbury  Nickel  Deposits ;  No.  1  niine  looking  towards  the  Evans. 
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sandstoiie-like  quartzdte,  sometimes  showing  a  well  marked  cross  bedding.     A  few  hundred 

yards  southwest  of  the  shaft  on  the  hill,  the  band  of  gossaa  sinks  toward  a  swampy  lake  and 

was  not  followed  farther. 

Going  northeast  from  the  Worthington,  the  rusty  band  can  be  followed  wherever  the  rock 

rises  above  the  drift,  but  with  very  little  gabbro  and  a  considerable  amount  of  medium-grained 
actinolite  rock,  perhaps  replacing  gabbro.  At  the  last  opening,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  from  the  mine,  quantities  of  rock  impregnated  with  sulphides  occur,  including  gersdorffite 
and  nickelite. 

From  this  point  for  about  300  yards  the  band  could  not  be  traced,  but  beyond  there  is  a 
large  irregularly  shaped  area  of  gabbro  containing  one  or  two  outcrops  of  sulphides,  with  which 
the  Worthington  band  in  all  likelihood  is  joined. 

The  group  of  mines  just  mentioned,  including  the  Victoria,  Vermilion,  and  Worthington 
mines,  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  Sudbury  district  for  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  arsenical 
minerals  and  also  for  the  native  gold  found  in  them.  The  gossan  of  the  first  two  mines  con- 
tains both  sperrylite  and  native  gold,  and  in  early  days  these  heavy  minerals  could  readily  be 
panned  from  the  gossnny  materials  resting  on  the  ore  deposits.  The  presence  of  native  gold 
and  copper  as  well  as  unusually  rich  compounds  of  copper  and  nickel  at  the  Vermilion  mine 
suggest  a  local  concentration  of  these  materials  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  circulating  waters 
in  veins,  the  source  of  the  materials  being  the  still  hot,  though  no  longer  molten,  nickel-bear- 
ing gabbro  ;  and  the  absence  of  gabbro,  so  far  as  observed  at  the  mine,  is  a  further  distinction 
between  this  curious  deposit  and  the  others  of  the  region. 

The  Northern  Nickel  Range. 

The  mines  along  the  main  range  of  nickel-bearing  norite  or  gabbro  have  been  described  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  this  report.  Beyond  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  of  Qarson  the 
range  is  difficult  to  follow,  owina;  to  the  broad  sand  and  gravel  plains  under  which  the  solid  rock 
is  buried.  Apparently  the  range  turns  northeast  through  Falconbridge  to  Maclennan  township^ 
where  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  granites  and  greenstones  forming  the  southwest  shores 
was  picked  up  in  lot  9  in  the  second  concession,  and  traced  northwest  past  Moose  lake  to  Blue 
of  lake  Wahnapitae  lake.  Most  of  the  contact  was  worked  out  by  prospectors  who  took  up  a 
series  of  locations  along  it  before  the  township  surveys  were  made.  The  band  runs  northwest 
to  lot  5  in  the  fourth  concession  of  Norman  township  and  then  turns  west.  The  only  points 
where  exploratory  work  of  importance  has  been  done  are  at  Blue  lake  and  on  the  Whistle 
property  where  the  range  bends  westward. 

ORE  DEPOSITS  AT  BLUE  LAKE. 

The  Blue  lake  properties  follow  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  of  which  Blue  lake  and  Speckled 
Trout  lake  are  the  largest,  and  near  Blue  lake  itself  a  considerable  amount  of  stripping,  dia- 
mond drilling  and  magnetic  work  has  been  done  by  the  Algoma  Commercial  Company,  under 
Mr.  Clergue.27  The  mapping  of  the  boundary  throughout  this  northern  range  was  done  by  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Culbert,  and  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  relationships  of  the  rocks  of  the 
region  were  given  me  by  Professor  Willmott,  now  in  charge  of  the  mining  and  prospecting 
operations  of  the  Algoma  Commercial  Company. 

The  gabbro  is  lighter  in  color  as  a  rule  than  near  the  mines  formerly  described,  though  a 
dark  specimen  was  obtained  on  Moose  lake  ;  and  quartz  and  biotite  occur  in  it  as  in  other  local* 
jties,  but  the  transition  to  micropegmatite  is  much  more  rapid  than  at  Murray  mine  for  instance, 
the  width  of  gabbro  proper  being  often  only  a  few  hundred  yards  or  even  less.  Two  gray  gab- 
bro-like  specimens  taken  for  country  rock  «»f  the  ore  bodies  turn  out  to  be  olivine  diabase,  and 

27  Bar.  Mines,  1992,  pp.  281-5. 
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no  doubt  belong  to  large  dikes,  as  near  the  Murray  mine.  The  granitic  phase  of  the  nickel- 
bearing  eruptive  conies  against  volcanic  breccia  to  the  southwest ;  while  the  basic  edge  wiih  the 
ore  bodies  lies  against  granite  or  greenstones.  In  some  cases  the  granite  appears  to  have  pene- 
trated the  gabbro,  though  this  may  be  deceptive  and  due  to  faulting  and  brecciation  at  the 
edge.  In  other  places  the  gabbro  is  observed  to  be  fine-grained  at  the  edge  as  if  it  had  cooled 
against  the  present  rock.  Near  Moose  lake  in  one  place  there  is  a  band  of  greenstone  between 
the  granite  and  the  gabbro  ;  and  the  greenstones  are  certainly  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  region, 
having  been  carried  oti  as  angular  blocks  by  the  coarse-grained  often  pegmatitic  granite.  A 
green-gray  dike  rock,  much  like  the  finer  parts  of  the  nickel  bearing  gabbro,  penetrates  the 
granite  irregularly  and  has  possibly  been  sent  off  from  the  gabbro,  though  no  gossan  or  ore  was 
observed  in  connection  with  it. 

The  stripping  and  test  pits  along  the  shores  of  the  two  lakes  prove  that  ore  is  widely  dis- 
tributed along  the  margin  of  the  gabbro,  and  diamond  drill  cores  show  that  the  solid  ore  near 
the  east  end  of  Blue  lake  is  in  one  hole  82  feet  thick  with  several  feet  of  mixed  ore  and  rock  in 
addition.  The  dip  of  the  ore  is  to  the  southwest,  or  away  from  the  contact  with  the  granite 
and  greenstone,  corresponding  ia  this  respect  to  the  relationships  observed  on  the  main  range 
to  the  southwest. 

THE   WHISTLE    PROPERTY. 

A  canoe  route  leads  from  Blue  lake,  which  is  reached  by  a  wagon  road  from  Sudbury,  to 
the  Whistle  property,  passing  through  the  northeast  end  of  Capreol  township  by  Clear  lake  and 
Trout  lake  to  Waddell  lake  and  Selwyn  lake  in  Norman  township.  The  Whistle  property 
is  on  lots  6  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  concessions  ;  and  has  been  opened  up  by  stripping  and  test 
pitting,  showing  an  extraordinary  extent  of  gossan  surface,  about  half  a  mile  in  length  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  and  250  yards  wide  at  the  widest  place.  As  far  as  extent  of  gossan  is 
concerned  this  seems  to  be  the  largest  exposure  of  ore  in  the  district.  The  hill  on  which  the 
strippmg  has  been  done  rises  230  feet  above  the  valley  of  McOounell  creek  to  the  southwest. 

The  gabbro  in  connection  with  the  ore  on  this  property  is  very  fine-grained  and  mixed 
with  fragments  ot  other  rock,  almost  forming  a  conglomerate  with  a  matrix  of  gabbro.  It  seems 
to  be  broken  or  crossed  by  some  dikes  of  granite  and  patches  of  greenstone  ;  and  the  adjoining 
rocks  are  granite,  often  pegmatitic,  and  greenstone  ;  these  two  rooks  enclosing  the  gossan  hill 
on  three  sides,  southeast,  northeast  and  northwest.  Hera  again  we  find  a  large  ore  deposit 
caught  in  a  sharp  angle  where  the  gabbro  pushes  into  the  neighboring  rock. 

The  ores  of  the  Blue  lake  region  are  like  those  ot  other  part«  of  the  district  in  most  re- 
spects, though  the  pyrrhotite.  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Vasey,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  diamond 
drill,  is  apparently  more  magnetic  than  elsewhere.  Masses  of  the  ore  near  Blue  lake  are  fairly 
strong  natural  magnets,  readily  attracting  the  compass  needle  and  holding  iron  filings,  but  they 
are,  of  course,  far  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  magnetite.  Some  octahedra  of  pyrite  are  found 
in  the  pyrrhotite. 

The  string  of  small  lakes  mentioned  above  follows  in  a  general  way  the  basic  edge  of  the 
nickel -bearing  eruptive,  as  if  that  wore  most  easily  acted  on  by  weather,  and  their  western 
shores  often  consist  of  bluffs  of  reddish,  syenitic-looking  rock,  the  more  acid  and  also  more 
resistent  phase  of  the  eruptive. 

From  the  Whistle  property  on  Selwyn  lake  the  contact  of  gabbro,  with  granite  or  green- 
stone was  traced  by  Mr.  Culbert  through  Norman  and  Wisner  townships  to  the  western  edge 
of  Bowell  township,  following  the  line  of  locations  taken  up  by  prospectors.  At  about  the 
centre  of  Bowell  the  range  appears  to  fork,  one  branch  going  a  little  north  of  west  into  Foy, 
and  the  other  to  the  southwest  into  Morgan  township.  As  the  work  was  of  a  hurried  character 
its  results  need  not  be  described  in  detail,  but  in  general  they  correspond  with  thosu  obtained 
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on  the  aouthem  range,  but  exactly  reversed.  The  gabbro  meets  older  granitic  rocks  to  the 
north  and  blends  into  micropegmatite  and  quartz  syenite  or  granite  toward  the  south,  and  the 
ore  bodies  are  on  the  northern  or  northwestern  edge  of  the  gabbro. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  most  promising  proj)ertie8  of  the  range,  just  north 
of  Nickel  lake  (in  W.  P.  13 1),  is  in  a  sharp  northward  angle  of  the  gabbro,  a  similar  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  the  Whistle  and  Oreighton  deposits. 


The  whole  of  the  northern  range  is  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  railway  when,  no  doubt,  the 
better  properties  will  be  developed,  and  perhaps  prove  equal  to  those  of  the  now  well-known 
southern  range. 
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General  Conclusions. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  chief  mines  of  the  Sudbury  district  have  been  taken  up  in  some 

detail,  and  the  fact  has  been  brought  out  that  all  of  them  are  either  on  the  basic  edge  of  a  great 

eruptive  band,  which  at  the  opposite  edge  becomes  a  quartz  syenite  or  granite,  or  on  dike-like 

.  off  shoots,  often,  however,  interrupted  by  other  rocks  projecting  from  the  southeastern  basic 

edge  of  the  great  gabbro  band. 

Last  summer's  work  proves  also  what  had  already  been  made  probable  by  the  patient  work 
of  prospectors,  that  the  main  belt,  after  a  short  drift-covered  gap  in  Falccnbridge  and  the 
southern  half  of  Maclennan.  turns  northwest  and  north  to  the  middle  of  Norman,  and  then 
bends  southwest  to  the  middle  of  the  township  of  l^well,  where  it  forks.  Though  the  northern 
nickel  range  had  been  crossed  by  myself  at  three  points  previously,  ^^  it  had  never  been  fol- 
lowed up  connectedly  ;  but  we  can  now  say  that  the  basic  edge  of  the  nickel -bearing  eruptive 
band  has  been  traced  practically  continuously  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  from  Drury  township  east  and  northeast  for  35  miles,  then  north-n  irthwest  for  ten 
miles,  and  east  for  17  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  62  miles.  It  is  possible,  but  not  yet 
proved,  that  one  or  the  other  fork  of  the  nickel  range  in  Bowell  connects  with  the  promising 
Levack  nickel  range  about  seven  miles  distant.  This  band  of  nickel-bearing  eruptive  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Barlow  to  run  southwest  for  18  miles  to  lot  12,  in  the  third  concession,  of  Trill,  ^^  from 
which  the  distance  to  the  Sultana  nickel  mine  on  the  northern  edge  of  Drury  is  only  four 
miles 

FEATURES  OF  THE   NORITE  BAND. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nickel -bearing  eruptive  band  encloses  with  only  short  interruptions 
the  elongated  oval  area  of  rocks  consisting  of  volcanic  ash,  sandstone  and  black  slate  represented 
by  Dr.  Bell  as  prol  ably  Cambrian,  an  area  about  35  miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  description,  the  main  band  is  everywhere  basic  and 
nickeliferous  outwards  from  this  rouc^hly  oval  centre,  and  more  acid  and  pegmatitic  inwards 
toward  the  sedimentary  rocks  For  example,  Professor  Walker  describes  the  Windy  lake 
erupt!  i^e  band,  with  which  the  Levack  nickel  deposits  to  the  northeast  are  connected,  as  having 
much  the  same  character  as  the  Murray  mine  eruptive  on  the  opposite  (lide  of  the  sedimentary 
area  but  in  the  reversed  order.  '*• 

In  most  cases  the  nickel-bearing  gabbro  or  norite  becomes  finer-grained  i^;ainst  the  coarse 
granites,  granitoid  gneisses,  hornblende  porphyrites  and  other  greenstones  on  its  outward  side, 
and  so  may  be  held  to  be  later  in  age  though  there  is  sometimes  on  the  other  hand  a  medium 
or  fine-grained  granite  which  occasionally  cuts  the  gabbro  and  is  undoubtedly  later  still.  The 
relationship  of  the  acid  side  of  the  eruptive  band  to  the  adjoining  pyroclastic  rocks  (volcanic 
ash  or  vitrophyre  tuff)  is  not  so  certain.  Dr.  Bell  evidently  looks  on  the  sedimentary  rocks  as 
younger  than  the  granites  and  gneisses  on  which  they  rest,  but  Dr.  Walker  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Dr.  Barlow,  think  that  the  contact  between  them  is  eruptive,  ^^  and  therefore  that 
^he  overlying  sedimentary  beds  are  older  than  the  nickel -bearing  eruptive  rocks.  Our  work 
was  so  strictly  confined  to  the  nickel-bearing  basic  edge  of  the  band  that  we  had  little  opportunity 
to  observe  the  opposite  contact,  and  saw  no  section  which  would  determine  the  matter. 

One  naturally  asks  why  this  oval  band  of  eruptive  rock,  basic  on  the  outer  edge  and  acid 
on  the  inner  edge,  should  be  so  symmetrical  as  it  is  ;  and  if  one  thinks  of  the  band  as  simply 

38  Rocki  of  Clear  lake,  near  Sudbury,  Can.  Reo.  Sc,  Apr.,  1893,  pp.  343—6,  Bar.  Mineii,  1901,  p.  152 
and  p.  185. 

»  Geol.  Sur.  Can,,  Sum.  Rep ,  1901,  p.  144. 

»»  Quar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc.,  Vol.  LIII  (1897)  pp.  56  8. 

»^  Ibid.,  pp.  53-1. 
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a  greatly  eloogated  lacoolite  or  stock  of  horseshoe  shape  there  is  no  discoverable  reason  for  the 
symmetry.  A  point  previously  referred  to  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  symmetry. 
The  contact  of  the  main  nickel -bearing  band  with  the  older  rocks  outside,  so  far  as  known, 
alwajs  dips  inwards,  often  however  with  a  very  irregular  surface,  but  with  an  average  inclin- 
ation of  about  45^  in  the  mines  which  have  been  worked  sufficiently  to  show  the  relationship. 
This  strongly  suggests  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  vast  sheet  of  eruptive  rock  having  a  basin 
shape  ;  a  sheet  nearly  40  miles  long  and  17  miles  wide,  and  probably  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  thick  on  the  average,  if  the  dip  is  45°.  Following  Professor  Walker's  account,  which 
makes  the  inward  edge  granitic  or  gneissic,  it  must  have  cooled  slowly  and  beneath  a  great 
thickness  of  overlying  rock,  for  the  granitic  structure  demands  these  conditions.  This  would 
give  the  exceedingly  slow  rate  of  cooling  which  would  be  required  according  to  the  segregation 
theory  for  the  gradual  separation  of  the  more  acid  from  the  more  basic  materials,  and  of  the 
most  basic  materials  of  all,  the  sulphides,  from  the  quartz  gabbro  or  norite  at  whose  edge  they 
are  found. 

THEORY  OF  ORE  FORMATION. 

On  what  system  did  the  separation  take  place  ?  Was  it  due  to  the  slow  segregation  of  the 
sulphides  at  the  solid  and  relatively  cool  margin  ;  or  was  it  essentially  the  result  of  gravitation, 
the  heavier  materials  going  to  the  bottom  ?  The  latter  view  seems  rather  probable.  Thus  we 
may  imagine  the  ores  accumulating  in  pools  where  there  were  indentations  or  hollows  below 
the  general  level,  and  get  an  idea  of  how  the  narrow  dike-like  off-shoots  could  consist  of  such 
vast  quantities  of  sulphides  with  a  minimum  of  rock,  as  we  dnd  in  the  gossan  band  at  Copper 
Cliff.  Possibly  another  factor  helped  in  the  process  of  squeezing  the  ores  with  a  relatively 
fimall  admixture  of  rock  into  these  half-open  fissures  ;  the  fact  that  the  sulphides  are  more 
fusible  than  the  gabbro  magma,  and  hence  could  be  forced  more  readily  into  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  irregular  cinals  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  intrusion  of  the  great  sheet  of  molten  material  took  place  between 
the  underlying  solid  crystalline  rock  and  the  softer,  uncrystalline  sediments  as  the  plane  of 
lea^t  resistance,  but  that  the  rocks  beneath  underwent  great  disturbance  at  the  same  time, 
including  faulting  on  an  extended  scale  such  as  we  see  in  all  the  recks  of  the  region  except  the 
gabbros  and  later  eruptives  ;  and  thus  the  tortuous  channels  just  referred  to  were  opened  for 
the  passage  of  the  sulphides  and  accompanying  gabbro. 

We  may  imai^ine,  also,  that  the  pouring  upward  of  such  a  mass  of  molten  rock  would  allow 
the  solider  parts  of  the  crust  to  collapse  more  or  less  from  the  removal  of  material  from  beneath. 
To  this,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  also  to  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of  the  area  which  had 
been  so  greatly  heated,  during  the  ages  since  the  eruption,  we  may  attnbute  the  basin  shape 
of  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  nickel-bearing  eruptive. 

We  must  think  of  the  segregation  as  practically  complete  before  the  fissures  were  opened 
into  which  the  immense  quantities  of  sulphides  found  at  the  Stobie  or  Copper  Cliff  were  in- 
jected ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  small  amount  of  rather  acid  gabbro  associated  with  these 
ore  bodies  could  normally  have  contained  such  an  amount  of  sulphides. 

It  will  be  understood  6f  course  that  the  hypothesis  given  above  is  merely  tentative,  and 
may  have  to  be  remodelled  or  replaced  by  some  other  hypothesis  as  our  knowledge  of  this  in- 
teresting region  grows  more  extensive  ;  but  it  affords  at  least  a  working  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  ore  bodies  and  their  associations. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  other  gabbro  areas  of  the  district,  such  as  the  laccolite  east  of 
Sudbury,  which  are  apparently  entirely  disconnected  with  the  main  range,  have  not  been  proved 
to  contain  ore  bodies  of  importance,  though  small  quantities  of  both  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopy- 
rite  are  found  in  them.  Apparently  they  were  of  too  small  magnitude  to  provide  large  quaiiti- 
ties  of  ore,  or  else  their  magmas  were  originally  of  a  different  composition  f mm  that  of  the 
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main  range.     They  may  have  been  segregation  products  themselves  fiom  the  already  differ- 
entiated magma,  from  which  most  of  the  sulphides  had  already  been  removi^d. 

FouUon,  Bell,  and  Barlow  among  the  early  geologists  who  visited  the  region  recogui2sed 
distinctly  the  eruptive  origin  of  the  Sudbury  ore  deposits.  In  1891  the  latter  says  '*  the  ores 
and  the  associated  diabase  were  therefore  in  all  probability  simultaneously  introduced  in  a 
molten  condition,  the  particles  of  pyritous  matter  aggregating  themselves  together  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  mutual  attraction."^-  The  theory  of  segregation,  elaborately  worked  out  by  Vogt 
for  Norwegian  ores  associated  with  norites  or  other  basic  rocks,  was  naturally  applied  to  our 
deposits  by  Dr.  Adams  ;^^  and  though  it  has  been  opposed  by  Posopny,  who  thinks  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  sulphides  in  the  magma  of  a  molten  eruptive  rook  an  impossibility ^^  practic- 
ally all  other  geologists  who  have  studied  the  question  admit  that  the  ore  deposits  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  igneous  origin.  They  have  been  spoken  of  as  ^tookwerks,  lenses,  etc., 
but  these  terms  do  not  correctly  describe  the  ore  bodies,  since  they  are  really  small  or  large 
masses  of  more  or  less  pure  ore  fading  out  into  the  adjoining  rock  and  often  of  very  irregular 
shapes,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Stobie  or  Creighton  mines. 

It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  the  late  Prof.  A.  W.  Stelzner,  of  Freiberg,  the  well  known 
petrographer  and  mining  geologist,  held  the  ore  and  accompanying  eruptive  rock  to  be  con- 
temporaneous in  origin.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Mickle  dated  Nov  12th,  1892,  he  givi-s  the 
result  of  examination  of  some  specimens  of  rock  and  ore  which  had  been  sent  him  as  follows  ; 

**  Polishing  one  side  of  rather  large  pieces  gives  very  pretty  results.  In  the  ore  from  the 
Vermilion  mine  one  sees  plainly — much  more  plainlv  than  on  the  surfaces  of  fracture — the 
intergrowth  of  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite  and  characteristic  yellow  lamellae  which  might  be  either 
millerite  or  polydymite.  Moreover  on  a  polished  surface  like  thi»the  black  rock  inclusitns  in 
the  sulphides  show  up  plainly.  The  true  nature  of  these  inclusions  and  their  relation  to  the 
ore  is  disclosed  by  the  sections.  One  sees  then  that  these  black  rock  inclusions  in  no  way  are 
sharply  divided  from  the  sulphides  but  are  connected  with  them  by  quite  gradual  transitions. 
Those  of  the  Vermilion  ore  consist  of  quartz,  brown  mica,  chlorite,  hornblende  and  some  epi- 
dote  ;  those  of  the  Murray  ore  of  triclinic  feldspar,  augite,  which  is  more  or  less  decomposed, 
some  brown  mica  and  epidote.  The  intergrowth  with  the  ore  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  I 
cannot  regard  the  black  specks  as  fragments  enclosed  by  the  ore,  but  can  see  in  them  only  con- 
cretionary formations  which  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  ore.  Similar  relations  of  ore  and 
country  rock  occur  also  in  the  Norwegian  pyrite  and  in  the  pyrrhotite  " 

THREE   TYPES    OF    ORE   DEPOSITS. 

In  reality  there  are  two  difierent  types  of  deposits  represented  in  the  mines  of  the  district ; 
those  along  the  southeastern  margin  of  the  main  range,  often  crowded  into  bay-like  indentations 
of  the  adjoining  rock  ;  and  those  strung  out  along  the  narrow  off-shoots  from  the  main  range, 
as  Peters  suggests,  ''like  sausages  on  a  string,  but  with  a  long  piece  of  string  between  the 
sausages. "^^  Among  the  former  class  are  the  Creighton,  Gertrude,  Elsie,  Murray,  and 
Blezard  mines  ;  among  the  latter  the  Copper  Cliff,  Evans,  Frood  and  Stobie,  and  the  Victoria 
and  Worthington  mines. 

Perhaps  a  third  variety  should  be  distinguished  for  the  Vermilion  mine,  which  contains 
rich  nickel  and  copper  ores,  but  has  no  visible  association  with  a  band  of  gabbro,  having,  how' 
ever,  been  fftrmed  proliibly  by  hot  circulating  fluids  proceeding  from  such  a  band.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  circulating  waters  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  all  the  deposits,  but  at  the 
Vermilion  mine  they  seem  to  have  been  perhaps  the  only  factor ;  while  at  other  mines  they 
have  played  a  less  important  part. 

**Geol.  S>ir.  Can.,  1890-91,  128  S.;  alno  Ottawa  Naturalist,  1891. 

**The  Igneoui  Orff^in  of  Certain  Ore  Deposits,  Mining  Assoc.  Pro.  Que.,  1894  ;  also  copied  into  the 
Mining  Review,  Vol  XIII,  No.  1,  p.  8,  etc. 

s^Qenesisof  Ore    Deposits,  p.  146. 
*B  Mio.  Res.  Ont.,  p.  104. 
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The  marginal  deposits,  as  we  may  call  the  first  type,  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  but  l^ve 
some  features  in  common.  They  all  dip  westward  or  northwestward  with  the  rock  adjoining  the 
ore-bearing  ^abbro  as  a  more  or  less  regular  footwall.  The  ore  may  penetrate  the  footwall  by 
impregnation  or  by  de^Ktsit  iu  fissures  for  a  short  distance  and  may  enclose  fragments  of  it  '* 
but  it  never  goes  far  in  this  direction,  and  independent  ore  bodies  do  not  occur  in  the  wall- 
rock.  The  footwall  has  commonly  a  dip  of  from  29^  to  65"  to  the  west  or  northwest.  In 
the  other  direction  there  is  no  sharp  limit  to  the  ore  ;  it  may  fade  oflf  into  the  gabbro  ;  rounded 
or  irregular  masses  of  the  gabbro  may  be  enclosed  in  it  ;  or  separate  ore  bodies  may  be  entirely 
enclosed  in  the  gabbro.  A  fringe  of  gossan-covered  rock  containing  intermixed  ore  may  extend 
for  some  distance  in  each  direction  along  the  mar^^in,  and  may  connect  two  ore  bodies,  as  at 
the  Elsie  and  Murray  mines.  In  fact  at  most  points  on  the  basic  edge  of  the  great  eruptive 
sheet  more  or  less  ore  may  be  found  ;  but  the  greatest  ore  bodies  are  enclosed  in  em  bay  men  ts 
of  the  edge  from  which  no  narrow  dike-like  offset  projects,  the  ore  having  been  caught  there 
with  no  chance  for  escape. 

None  of  the  marginal  ore  deposits  have  bet  n  worked  to  great  depths,  the  deepest  point  to 
which  the  ore  has  been  followed  being  not  more  tlian  250  feet,  so  that  little  can  be  faid  as  to 
the  vertical  continuity  of  this  type,  but  one  of  them  has  already  produced  about  150,000  tons  of 
ore,  showing  that  the  ore  bodies  may  be  large. 

The  other  type  of  ore  deposits  is  confined  to  offsets  from  the  main  range,  often  dike-like 
projections,  but  without  the  uniformity  usual  in  dikes.  Bands  of  gabbro,  more  or  less  gossan- 
covered,  lead  off  from  a  funnel  shaped  bay  of  the  main  range  and  here  and  there  accumulations 
of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  occur  alonj;  the  line.  Frequently  the 
band  is  lost  on  the  surface,  but  from  point  to  jwint  a  gossan  hill  projects  where  more  or  less 
gabbro  and  ore  can  be  found,  suggesting  an  underground  connection.  The  causes  that  deter- 
mine the  position  of  an  ore  body  are  not  always  clear.  Some  occur  at  the  point  where  the  bay 
narrows,  as  at  the  Lady  Macdonald  or  Victoria  mines  ;  others  at  the  end  of  a  continuous  band 
of  gabbro,  as  at  No.  2  mine  near  Copper  Cliff,  and  still  others  as  separate  outcrops  like  the 
Copper  Cliff,  Evans  and  Stobie  mines.  The  ore  bodies  may  be  supposed  to  occur  where  some 
halt  or  obstruction  in  the  channel  along  which  the  mixture  of  rock  and  ore  was  travelling  gave 
an  opportunity  for  separation  of  the  two  constituents. 

These  ore  bodies  are  often  rudely  cylindrical  or  chimney-shaped,  unlike  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  marginal  type  ;  they  are  known  to  have  a  considerable  vertical  extension,  one 
having  been  worked  down  to  937  feet ;  and  they  are  not  usually  so  much  inclined  from  the 
vertical  as  the  other  type.  They  include  the  richest  known  mine  and  also  the  one  that  has 
produced  the  largest  amount  of  ore. 

Where  a  bay-like  projection  of  the  main  range  has  no  outlet  we  may  expect  to  find  a  large 
ore  body  of  the  firat  type;  where  the  bay  sends  off  a  projection  the  ore  that  would  have 
ccumulated  marginally  is  distributed  irregularly  along  a  line  that  may  reach  two  miles  or  more 
from  its  starting  point.  Occasionally  the  poitit  of  departure  from  the  main  range  of  an  offset 
line  of  ore  deposits  is  not  known,  e.r/.,  the  Frood-Stobie  range,  but  the  presence  of  a  band  of 
later  granite  between  the  main  range  and  the  offset  probably  accounts  for  the  break  of  con- 
tinuity here. 

As  the  relation  between  ore  and  rock  is  much  the  same  in  offset  deposits  as  in  marginal 
deposits,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  formed  in  much  the  same  way,  by  the  more  or  less 
complete  separation  of  the  two  fluids  while  still  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Most  of  the  offset 
deposits  show  the  same  fadinu^  out  into  barren  rock,  the  same  inclusions  of  country  rock, 
etc.,  which  in  the  marginal  deposits  prove  the  igneous  origin  of  the  ores. 

There  are  however  undoubted  proofs  of  the  secondary  origin  from  solution  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  ore  at  most  of  the  mines  of  this  type.     At  the  Copper  Cliff  we  find  bands  of 
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qcfftrtz  or  carbonates  JVfith  ore  along  the  sides  of  dikes  later  in  aj^e  than  the  main  body  of  the 
ore,  showing  that  a  rediBtribution  of  materials  by  circulating  water  has  taken  place  ;  but  iu 
general  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  action  has  been  less  important  in  the  production  of 
ore  bodies  than  the  original  segregation  from  the  molten  magma. 

The  gossan  band  on  which  the  Worthington  ihine  is  found,  should  be  briefly  referred  1 1  as 
indicating  a  transition  to  the  rather  unimportant  third  type  of  deposit,  formed  wholly  by  circu- 
lating water.  At  the  Worthington  the  gabbro  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  unless  the  actinolite 
rock  accompanying  the  ore  is  its  decomposition  product,  and  the  presence  of  rich  nickel  ores, 
combined  with  arsenic,  is  probably  due  to  the  extensive  action  of  heated  waters,  which  seems  to 
have  produced  a  large  part  of  the  deposit. 

The  only  characteristic  example  of  ordinary  water-formed  vein  deposits  in  the  nickel  region, 
however,  is  the  curious  Vermilion  mine,  where  we  find  cjuartz,  etc.,  but  no  gabbro,  accompany- 
ing rich  ores  of  nickel  and  copper,  as  well  as  free  gold  anl  copper  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
deposit.  The  close  connection  of  this  type  of  deposit  with  the  off-set  type  is  shown  by  the 
presence  here  as  well  as  at  Victoria  mine,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  of  native  gold  and 
sperrylite,  the  rare  arsenide  of  platinum.  Evidently  the  two  must  have  been  supplied  with 
platinum  from  the  same  source  ;  and  all  transitions  between  ore  deposits  entirely  due  to  plut- 
onic  action,  and  deposits  formed  by  circulating  heated  waters  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
region. 

The  final  impression  left  is  that  the  marginal  type  of  deposit  is  in  the  main  of  plut'>nic 
origin,  the  aqueous  work  being  relatively  unimportant  ;  that  in  the  off-set  type  plutonic  is 
generally  more  important  than  aqueous  action,  though  one  example,  that  of  the  Worthington, 
suggests  more  complete  rearrangement  of  the  materials  by  circulating  water  ;  thus  forming  a 
transition  to  ordinary  vein  deposits  wholly  due  to  water  action,  as  at  the  Vermilion  mine. 

COMPOSITIQN    OF   THE    ORE    BODIES. 

The  characteristic  ores  of  the  deposits  which  have  been  referred  to  are  few  and  monotonous, « 
consisting  as  they  do  essentially  of  pyrrhotite  in  largest  amount,  and  chalcopyrite  in  smaller 
quantities.     The  pyrrhotite  is  always  nickeliferous,  though  in  varying  degrees,  and  the  amount 
of  copper  pyiites,  though  quite  variable  also,  is  usually  sufficient  to  provide  nearly  or  quite 
much  copper  to  the  matte  as  there  is  nickel.     In  some  mines,  like  the  Copper  Cliff,  the  coppec 

<*ecidedly  outweighs  the  nickel,  while  in  others,  like  the  Creighton  and  Blezard,  the  nickel  iat ^ 

more  than  double  the  copper.     It  is  found  in  the  Copper  Cliff  mine  that  in  narrow  paits  of  thiL'      » 

ore  body  copper  pyrites  preponderates,  while  in  broader  ones  the  nickel  contents  are  greater 

III  most  mines  the  sulphides  are  more  or  h  ss  mixed  with  silicates,  showing  that  the  separation^e^    * 
by  whatever  means  it  was  effected,  was  incomplete  ;  and  inwards   toward  the   main  body  o^tr  "i 
norite  or  gabbro  the  sulphides  gradually  diminish.       Prof.  Walker  notices  at  the  Murray  minc-^    ® 
that  the  sulphides  are  coarser-grained  at  a  distance  from  the  contact,  and  finer-grained  as  they 
approach  it,  susjgesting  more  rapid  cooling  at  the  contact,  as  in  the  enclosing  gabbro.     Ther 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  parts  of  both  ores  were  deposited  from  S(Jution  long  after  cooling 
had  advanced  far  enough  for  consolidation  ;  for  we  find  thin  stringers  penetrating  the  fracture<E='^^ 
outer  edge  of  diabase  dikes  which  evidently  occupied  fissures  in  the  already  cold  gabbro  an<^--^'  ^ 
the  associated  sulphide  masses. 

The  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  having  in  large  part  consolidated  directly  from  the  coolin^^^  ^^ 
rock,  crystals  of  these  minerals  are  almost  never  found  in  the  ore  deposits.     The  only  crystal  -^^* 
of  pyrrhotite  which  I  have  heard  of  in  the  district  was  obtained  by  Mr.   G.   R.   MickJe  from  m^^    * 
man  working  in   the   Worthington  mine.      Mr.    Mickle  describes  it   thus  :    ''  The  crystal  ia,^     * 
evidently  a  hexagonal  prism  showing  strongly   marked  basal  cleavage  ;  two  of  the  sides  ar 
intact  and  portions  of  two  others  remain.     The  dimens  ons  are  1^  inch  or  32  mm.  by  ^  inch 
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or  13  mm. ;  the  weight  26.4  grams  ;  and  an  analysis  of  a  very  small  fragment  from  the  crystal 
gave  2.3  per  cent,  of  nickel." 

The  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  the  nickel-bearing  magma  seems  to  have  been  generally 
sufficient  to  satisfy  most  of  the  iron,  nickel  and  copper  in  the  form  of  mono — or  sesqui — sul- 
phides, such  as  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  which  contain  36  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  element, 
but  not  sufficient  to  form  much  pyrite,  which  requires  over  53  per  cent.  However  a  small 
amount  of  pyrite  and  also  of  marcasite  has  been  found  by  Professor  Walker  in  massive  pyrr- 
hotite at  the  Murray  mine,  and  Mr.  Culbert  discovered  a  few  small  octahedra  of  pyrite  in  the 
Blue  lake  ore. 

Large  cubical  crystals  of  pyrite  occur  however  in  fissures  with  quartz  and  calcite  at  a  few 
of  the  mines,  such  as  the  Elsie,  but  are  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the  sulphides  in 
general.     An  assay  of  ona  of  the  crystals  from  the  Elsie  mine  showed  no  nickel. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  occasionally  not  quite  enough  sulphur  to  satisfy  the  whole 
of  the  three  metals,  and  small  amounts  of  magnetite  are  found  in  some  of  the  deposits,  as  in 
the  ore  from  Levack,  well  formed  octahedra  being  embedded  in  the  pyrrhotite,  showing  that 
the  magnetite  crystallized  first.  The  largest  known  mass  of  magnetite  occurred  at  Clara  Bell 
mine  north  of  Copper  Cliff,  where  according  to  Captain  MoArthur  about  five  tons  were  found 
completely  enclosed  in  the  sulphides.  This  magnetite  is  readily  attracted  by  the  magnet,  so 
that  it  is  probably  not  highly  titaniferous  ;  and  it  contains  grains  of  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite 
as  well  as  small  portions  of  a  green  silicate. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore  was  found  in  small  quantities  by  Dr.  Walker  in  the  ore  at  the  Murray 
mine,  and  most  of  the  thin  sections  made  from  the  nickeliferous  gabbro  contain  magnetite 
surrounded  by  leucoxene,  showing  that  the  unweathered  mineral  contained  titanium.  It  is 
well  known  of  course  that  segregations  of  iron  ore  from  basic  eruptive  rocks  are  usually  titani- 
ferous. 

THE   NICKEL-BEARING   MINERALS. 

The  source  of  the  nickel  in  the  pyrrhotite  has  been  explained  in  various  ways,  some  sup- 
posing that  it  simply  replaces  iron  in  the  compound  ;  others  holding  that  some  other  nickel 
mineral  is  mixed  with  the  pyrrhotite  in  small  quantities,  such  as  millerite,  polydymite  or 
pentlandite.  Probably  all  three  of  these  minerals  occur  ;  though  millerite  has  1  believe  been 
definitely  reported  only  once  from  the  Copper  Cliff  mine,  where  Dr.  Peters  found  it  as  fine 
wire-like  crystals.  3^  Polydymite  was  found  in  Sudbury  ore  by  Clarke  and  Catlett*^  in  an 
examination  for  platinum  ;  and  pentlandite  occurs  probably  at  most  of  the  mines  as  small 
patches  enclosed  in  the  pyrrhotite,  stood  examples  being  found  at  the  Evans,  Creighton, 
Worthington  and  other  mines,  the  platy  parting  or  cleavage  and  the  brassy  color  distinguishing 
it  from  the  enclosing  pyrrhotite. 

In  1892  Dr.  S.  H.  Emmons  described  three  new  nickel-iron  sulphides  from  the  Sudbury 
region,  folgerite,  whartonite  and  blueite,  with  amounts  of  nickel  running  from  3.70  per  cent, 
in  the  last  to  31.45  in  the  first,  3^  but  later  writers  have  held  that  the  determinations  were 
probably  in  error,  mixtures  of  minerals  having  been  analysed  instead  of  pure  materials,  or  the 
results  of  the  analysis  having  been  wrongly  interpreted.  Prof.  Penfield  considers  the  folgerite 
really  pentlandite,  the  blueite  nickeliferous  pyrite  and  the  whartoaite  a  mixture.*®  Mr. 
Mickle,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  analysing  the  Sudbury  nickel  ores,  gives  the  following 
aocount  of  specimens  resembling  the  blueite  as  described  by  Dr.  Emmons  : 

»«Tran8  Am-  Insf.  Mining  EnKineerfl,  Vol.  XVII I.,  p.  282. 

»»Am.  Joar.  Sc.  Vol.  XXX VIL,  1889.  p.  372. 

'•Eng.  Min.  Jour.,  1892,  p   609. 

"Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XLV.,  1893,  pp.  493-7. 
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**  A  peculiar  grayish-green  bronze-colored,  non-magnetic  minora^  which  tamiahes  to  a  dull 
bronze,  was  found  by  Mr.  McVittie  on  the  location  where  the  Gertrude  mine  now  is.  The 
mineral  occurred  massive  with  small  crystals  of  magnetite  and  specks  of  chalcopyrite  dissemin- 
ated through  it  in  a  streak  about  six  inches  wide  adjoining  the  granite.  An  analysis  of  the 
mineral  after  removing  the  magnetite  gave  the  following  results  : 

Found.  Calculated. 

Iron 37.28  per  cent.  41.48  per  cent. 

Sulphur 46.64         **  51.79 

,  Nickel 5.95        *'  6.62 

Copper 0.10        *^  0.11 

Insol 9.66 

99.63  100.00 

Assuming  the  composition  to  be  Fe  S2,  Ni  S  and  Cu  Fe  Sg  : 

41.48  per  cent,  of  iron  requires  47.41  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
6.62       '*        *'    nickel     *'        3.65 
0.11       •*         *'     copper   '*        0.11 

which  agrees  fairly  closely  with  the  amount  of  sulphur  found  in  the  calculated  composition, 
viz. :  51.79  per  cent. 

Polishing  one  side  of  the  specimen  shows  that  the  piece  is  not  homogeneous  but  resembles 
»  porphyry  in  structure,  consisting  of  a  groundmass  with  crystals  imbedded  in  it,  the  crystals 
having  a  more  yellowish  color  than  the  groundmass.  Etching  reveals  a  cellular  structure  in 
the  groundmass  of  alternate  light  and  dark  lines  somewhat  like  the  surface  of  meteoric  iron  or 
certain  steels  when  similarly  treated.  Surrounding  the  crystals  is  always  a  dark  rim.  A  sim- 
ilar peculiar  grayish-green  bronze  mineral  from  Calumet  island,  Ottawa  river,  came  to  my 
notice,  containing  2.64  per  cet»t.  of  nickel ;  .also  one  from  the  ninth  level  of  the  Copper  Cliff 
mine,  the  light  colored  mineral  forming  a  band  in  this  case.  In  the  examples  at  hand  it  does 
not  seem  pos^tible  to  separate  the  different  components  in  order  to  analyse  each  separately. 
Emmens*  blueite  *^  with  a  probable  composition  of  3.70  per  cent,  of  nickel,  41.01  of  iron  and 
55.29  of  sulphur  agrees  in  description  with  the  mixed  sulphides  just  referred  to.  The  percent- 
age of  nickel  no  doubt  varies  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  crystals  and  groundmass.*' 

The  fixing  of  the  real  mineral  which  contains  the  nickel  may  have  an  important  economic 
bearing,  since  pyrrhotite  is  rather  strongly  magnetic  and  the  other  minerals  mentioned  are  not 
so,  giving  a  p(»s8ibility  of  magnetic  separation  of  the  valuable  from  the  useless  part  of  the  ore. 
Experiments  carried  out  by  Dr.  Barlow  and  also  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickson  show  that  if  the  pul- 
verization is  tine  enough  a  very  considerable,  though  not  complete,  separation  may  be  effected 
mas^netically,  and  the  latter  shows  that  the  non-magnetic  portion  has  the  composition  of  pent- 
landite  *^.  As  there  is  some  nickel  retained  in  the  masrnctic  portion  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  mixture  of  pentlandite  with  pyrrhotite  is  very  intimate.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  in 
some  cases  the  nickel  is  actually  contained  in  the  pyrrhotite  ;  for  the  crystal  referred  to  before, 
showing  no  hint  of  pentlandite,  contains  about  the  usual  amount  of  the  metal. 

SILVER,    PLATl.NUM,    GOLD,    COBALT. 

The  only  sulphide   mineral  in  addition  to  the  iron,    nickel  and  copper  compounds  jost^ 
mentioned   is  apparently  galena,  which  occurs  in  small  amounts  as  narrow  seams  with  a  little 
quartz  in  ore  at  the  thirteentii  level  of  the  Copper  Cliff  mine,  and  also  in  the  rock  on  the  dump — . 
The  gmlen.%  may  account  for  part  of  the  silver  shown  in  assays  of  matte,   the  rest  being  con — 
taineii  in  the  cop|>er  pyrites.     Galena  is  reported  from  the  Wortbington  also. 

Arsenical  nickel  minerals  are  found  in  ctmsidemble  quantities  at  the  same  mine,  wher^s 
nickelite  and  gersdordite  are  often  associated  with  the  pyrrhotite.  The  most  interesting  of  th^^ 
minerals  oont  dninsr  arsenic  is,  however,  the  di-arsenide  of  platinum,  named  by  Pentield  andE 
Wells  sperrylite .  *  -     It  occurs  as  minute  shining  crystals   isomorphous  with   pynte,  and 

♦''  Jv.ur.  Am.  Chem   Soc,  Vol,  14,  No.  7;  reprinted  in  Bur.  Mices  Rep.,  1S92, 

«'  Eq«.  Min,  Joar.,  1903,  (73)  p.  660. 

*«  Am.  Jo«r.  3c,  XXXVII,  1889,  \\\  67-7L 
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fint  obtained  from  the  gossan  of  the  Vermilion  mine,  but  afterwards  from  the  McConnell  prop- 
erty (now  the  Victoria  mine)  a  mile  or  two  distant.  ^^  It  may  be  panned  along  with  gold  from 
the  goBsan  of  both  these  mines,  and  an  investigation  of  the  latter  l(»cality  by  Mr.  Mickle  in 
1897  showed  that  it  was  generally  distributed  through  not  only  the  gossan  but  also  the  solid 
ore,  his  assays  demonstratinsc  that  the  platinum  is  associated  with  the  copper  rather  than  the 
nickel  ores,  though  some  is  found  in  the  latter  also.  The  averas^e  of  six  samples  of  solid  ore 
gave  a  trifle  over  3  dwt.  of  platinum  and  a  little  gold  per  ton,  while  pyrrhotite  with 
little  copper  pyrites  gave  considerably  less  than  the  average,  and  one  example  of  ore  with  much 
chalcopyrite  gave  7  dwt.  12  gr.  of  platinum  and  a  trace  of  gold.  His  highest  assay  showed  1 
oz.  3  dwt.  of  platinum  and  3  dwt.  of  gold  from  decomposed  ore  resting  on  the  solid  ore. 

These  results  suggest  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  matte  trom  Victoria  mine 
as  compared  with  the  other  mines  of  the  district  where  the  amount  of  gold  and  platinum  in  the 
ore  seems  ti)  be  much  less,  since  these  metals  and  also  the  silver  are  concentrated  along  with 
the  nickel  and  copper  in  the  matte,  and  should  be  recoverable.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  that  Mr. 
Dickson  found  quite  a  large  number  of  sperrylite  crystals  in  almost  pure  chalcopyrite  from  the 
Victoria  mine,  but  not  in  the  other  Sudbury  ores  examined.** 

Dr.  Walker's  analysis  of  Manhes  matte  from  the  Murray  mine  shows  only  about  3  dwt.  4 
gr.  per  ton  of  platinum  metals,  which  is  equul  to  perhaps  1-15  as  much  in  the  ore,  or  about  5 
gr.*« 

The  Bessemer  matte  from  Copper  Cliff  seems  to  contain  a  higher  percentage,  equal  to 
about  15  gr.  per  ton  of  ore,  but  much  below  the  results  from  Victoria  mine. 

The  question  of  the  source  and  amount  of  the  platinum  metals  in  the  Sudbury  ores  has 
been  investigated  by  several  writers  since  Penfleld  and  Wells  discovered  sperrylite.  Dr.  Walker 
discusses  it  in  1896  in  the  article  previously  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Dickson  in  1903,  while  Vogt 
compares  the  ores  of  Canada  and  Norway  in  this  respect  in  1902,  *^  all  agreeing  that  the  plat- 
inum is  chiefly  or  wholly  found  with  the  copper  ores.  <^)n  the  other  hand  Clarke  and  Catlett 
found  platinum  in  polydymite  from  Copi)er  Cliff,  containing  only  .32  percent,  of  copper,*"  the 
amount  running  from  1.8  to  7  oz.  per  ton,  which  would  make  the  polydymite  richer  than  the 
copper  ores  of  the  Victoria  mine. 

The  source  of  the  cobalt  found  in  assays  of  Sudbury  matte,  and  reported  for  three  years  in 
the  returns  from  certain  mines,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  the  nickel,  the  two  metals 
being  close  relatives  and  usually  associated  in  basic  rocks  and  in  meteorites.  No  rich  cobalt 
ores  have  been  reported  from  the  Sudbury  district,  perhaps  because  there  has  been  little 
secondary  rearrangement  of  the  materials  of  the  ore. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  rarer  minerals  and  elements  Vogt's  results,  cited 

before,  may  be  quoted.     He  finds  little  silver  or  other  precious   metals  in   the   richer   nickel 

ores;  but  a  comparatively  much  larger  amount  in  the  mixed  ores  and  copper  pyrites.    His  table 

comparing  the  contents  of  Canadian  and  Norwegian  bessemer  mattes  is  as  follows,  the  analysis 

from  the  Murray  mine  being  Dr.  Walker's,  referred  to  on  a  former  page  : 


Murray  Mine 

Copper  Cliff 

Ringerike 

Evj«,  Nor. 

^'ickel 

}         48.82 

25  92 

2.94 

22.60 

39.96 

43.36 

0.30 

13.76 

51.16 
1.98 
16.41 
10.87 
19.58 

41.50 

097 
23.60 

(13) 

siipHw..: 

(20) 

*  *  Bur.  Mines,  IS97,  pp.  141-2. 

**    Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XV.,  1903.  p.  138. 

**  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  1896,  p.  112. 

^  Zeitsoh.  f.  prakt.  Geol..  ffeft  8,  X  Jahrgang,  1902.  pp.  258-260. 

^  Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XXX 711,  1889,  p.  874. 
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Thousandths  of  one  pec  cent. 

Gold 

Silver  ^ 

Platinum 

.076 

•1.776 

.4S0 

.056 

.057 

trace 

trace 

.8  to  .6 
21 

1  " 

.05 
8.5 
.26 

\    about .01 

ftb^ut  .1 
14 
1        about  .8 

Iridium 

Oitmium 

Rhodium 

Palladium         

Prof.  Vogt  states  that  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is  one  part  gold  to  ^  20  of  silver,  one  of 
platinum  to  30  of  silver,  one  of  silver  to  5000  of  nickel,  and  one  of  platinum  to  150,000  of 
nickel.  He  assumes  that  the  platinum  of  the  Norwegian  ores  comes  from  sperrylite  aUo, 
though  the  mineral  has  not  jet  been  four.d  in  them.  Of  late  sperrylite  has  been  obtained  in 
copper  ores  in  the  southern  and  western  States,  so  that  the  mineral  is  no  longer  peculiar  to  the 
Sudbury  district,  but  is  evidently  rather  widely  spread,  though  in  very  minute  quantities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oxides  and  silicates  belonging  to  the  original  norite  or  the  pro- 
ducts  of  its  alteration,  such  as  actiuolite  or  talc,  very  few  additional  minerals  are  recorded  from 
the  nickel  deposits.  Quartz,  calcite  and  dolomite  or  ankerire  occur  as  later  vein  formations  or 
filling  small  vugs.  Fluorite  and  orthoclase  crystals  are  found  in  granite  with  sulphides  at  the 
Greighton  mine,  and  minute  quantities  of  cassiterita  accompany  the  sperrylite  at  the  Vermilion 
mine.     Graphite  shows  as  a  few  scales  in  country  rock  on  the  dump  at  Lady  Macdonald  mine. 

If  we  omit  the  small  but  unique  area  including  the  Vermilion,  Victoria  and  Worthington 
mines,  where  the  native  gold  and  copper,  and  the  arsenical  compounds  occur,  the  district  as  a 
whole  is  singularly  monotonous  and  uninteresting  in  its  minerals  for  so  important  a  mining 
r^on. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  rare  substance  cubanite  (Cu  Fog  S^)  has  been  found 
by  David  H.  Browne  in  the  roast  heaps  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  roasting  process,  though 
it  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  unroasted  ore. 


Development  of  Mining  in  the  District. 

Though  nickel  and  copper  were  discovered  in  the  Sudbury  district  in  1856  by  Murray  at 
what  is  now  the  Greighton  mine,  undoubtedly  the  most  productive  existing  nickel  mine,*'*  no 
importance  was  attached  to  this  occurrence  as  long  as  the  region  was  inaccessible  except  by 
canoes  ;  and  the  history  of  mining  in  the  district  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  in  1882,  when  the  ore  deposit  later  called  the  Murray  mine  was  disclosed.  In 
1883,  the  ore  bodies  of  what  are  now  the  Stobie  and  Gopper  Cliff  mines  were  found,  but  at 
first  they  were  taken  up  for  their  copper  contents,  and  it  was  only  three  or  four  years 
later,  after  a  thousand  tons  of  the  Copper  Cliff  ore  had  been  sent  away  for  treatment,  that  its 
value  as  an  ore  of  nickel  was  established.*® 


THE  CANADIAN  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  history  of  mining  in  the  region  is  largely  that  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company, 
which  was  organised  in  1886  and  has  continued  its  operations  ever  since  until  about  a  year  ago 
it  was  merged  into  the  International  Nickel  Company.  During  the  first  16  years  this  com- 
pany drew  almost  all  its  ore  from  three  important  mines,  the  Copper  Cliff,  the  Evans,  and  the 
Stobie. 

♦«  Gei)».  Sur.  Can.,  1856,  p  189. 

♦»  The  ui»in  8otiro*«  of  the  materials  for  this  hiatoricd  iketch  are  the  statement«  of  Y>t.  Bell,  Dr. 
PeteiB.  Capt.  Me  Arthur  ard  otherd  who  have  worked  in  the  npiuu,  a^  coutaint-d  in  the  Report  r.f  the 
Royal  ConimissioD  on  the  Mineral  Retaouices  of  Ontario  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
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The  first  shipments  of  ore  were  from  the  surface  opening  at  the  Copper  Cliff  in  1886,  but 
soon  after  the  Evans  and  Stobie  mines  were  producing  also,  and  these  three  were  worked 
almost  continuously  till  1899,  when  the  Evans  was  shut  down.  The  first  ore  taken  from  the 
Copper  Cliff  is  said  to  have  contained  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  ore  having  been  enriched 
in  copper  above  the  water  level,  below  which  it  gradually  ran  down  to  about  8  or  10  per  cent, 
of  copper  and  nickel,  which  it  has  retained  to  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  It  is  much  the 
richest  of  the  large  mines,  and  is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  workings  below  the  thirteenth  level 
showing  a  continuation  of  the  deposit,  with  unusually  rich  nickel  ore. 

The  Evans  mine  was  worked  mainly  as  an  open  pit,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  idle 
years  furnished  ore  from  the  beginning  of  mining  operations  till  1899 ;  and  the  Stobie  mine 
produced  ore  with  the  exception  of  one  year  from  its  opening  till  1001  when  it  was  closed 
down,  after  supplying  the  largest  annount  furnished  by  any  mine  in  the  region.  The  ore  was 
of  special  value  as  it  consisted  largely  of  solid  sulphides  with  little  enclosed  rock  matter,  and 
was  useful  in  fluxing  the  richer  but  more  silicious  ores  of  the  other  mines. 

In  1898  two  new  mines  became  producers,  No.  1,  near  what  is  now  the  Orford  refinery, 
southwest  of  Copper  Cliff,  and  No.  2,  north  of  the  Copper  Cliff ;  the  former  providing  rich  ore 
for  a  year,  and  the  latter  average  ore,  but  in  much  larger  quantity. 

In  1899  and  the  two  following  years,  mines  No.  4  and  5,  northwest  of  No.  2,  provided 
some  ore  ;  and  in  1900  No.  3.  often  known  as  the  Frood  mine,  began  to  supply  considerable 
quantities  of  ore  containing  some  intermixed  rock,  making  it  a  profitable  flux  for  the  solid 
pyrrhotite  »nd  chnlcopyrite  of  the  Creighton  mine,  which  became  an  important  producer  in 
1901  and  still  more  so  in  the  following  year.  For  some  time  last  summer,  17,000  tons  of  rich 
ore  were  raised  per  month  from  the  Creighton,  making  it  much  the  most  prominent  mine  of 
the  district.  As  its  ore  is  high  grade,  and  can  be  mined  on  a  large  scale  in  an  open  pit,  it  is 
evident  that  the  prospects  of  this  mine  are  most  favorable.  The  opening  of  this  great  mine 
has  no  doubt  been  one  factor  leading  to  the  closing  down  of  other  mines  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, still  unexhausted  but  more  difficult  to  work  and  providing  lower  grade  ore. 

The  complex  metallurgy  of  ♦hese  nickel  ores  need  not  be  treated  at  length  in  this  report, 
but  in  an  appendix  an  account  of  the  practice  at  Copper  Cliff  is  given  by  Captain  Mc Arthur,  ho 
long  in  charge  of  the  smelters. 

As  is  well  known,  the  ore  is  roasted  in  large  heaps  in  the  open  air  until  not  more  than 
about  7  per  cent,  of  sulphur  remains.  The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  water-jacket  furnaces 
to  nickel-copper  matte,  which  may  contain  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  copper,  and 
which  has  usually  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  further  treatment.  Portions  of  it, 
however,  have  been  bessemerized  to  a  matte  containing  80  per  cent,  of  the  metals,  and  within 
the  last  year  or  two  the  standard  matte  has  been  re-roasted  and  smelted  to  a  high-grade  matte 
in  ordinary  furnaces  in  the  Orford  refinery. 

The  old  smelter  and  roast  beds  were  to  the  east  of  the  mine  and  the  village  which  sur- 
rounded it,  but  a  new  smelter  is  now  at  work  near  No.  2  mine,  and  more  than  a  mile  of  roast 
heaps  has  been  put  in  operation  to  the  north  of  the  new  smelter. 

The  sulphur  dioxide  rising  from  the  roa%t  heaps  has  destroyed  most  of  the  vegetation  for  a 
mile  or  two  around  and  has  injuriously  aftected  the  more  sensitive  plants  as  far  as  Sudbury, 
three  miles  to  the  east.  The  destruction  near  the  roast  beds  is  complete,  so  that  scarcely  a 
green  thing  survives  and  the  swampy  flats  have  been  turned  into  deserts  with  white  or  gray  or 
brown  stumps  of  the  trees  once  growing  there.  The  unpainted  houses  have  taken  on  a  curious 
brown  tinge,  and  certain  colors  of  the  painted  houses  have  suffered.  Telegraph  and  fence 
wires  are  rapidly  corroded  and  have  to  be  freiiuently  replaced.  The  fumes,  being  free  from 
arsenic,  seem  to  have  no  ill  effect  on  men  or  animals,  however,  the  numerous  school  children, 
for  example,  looking  plump  and  rosy. 
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The  tree  which  withstands  the  sulphur  dioxide  the  best  is  the  maple,  aud  this  may  often 
bo  found  ^roen  when  all  the  other  trees  are  reduced  to  bare  skeletons. 

The  other  w.iste  product  of  the  treatment  of  the  ores  is  slag,  mainly  a  black  silicate  of 
iron,  which  is  granulated  and  removed  by  pouring  into  a  stream  of  water.  The  granulated 
slag  has  no  binding  power  and  is  not  well  adapted  for  road  making,  but  answers  admirably  for 
railway  ballast,  no  that  thousands  of  tons  of  it  are  loaded  with  a  steam  shovel  on  flat  cars  and 
removed  by  the  railways.  The  slag  is  much  heavier  than  ordinary  ballast,  holds  the  ties  well, 
and  is  alnii^st  dustless,  according  to  railway  men  who  have  used  it.  Many  miles  of  track  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  main  line  and  ''Soo'*  branch,  and  also  on  the  Manitoulin  and  North 
Shon«  railway  are  ballasted  with  this  material. 

The  Copper  Cliflf  roast  beds  have  contained  on  the  average  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
fn>m  100,000  to  120,000  tons  of  ore,  but  in  1902  this  had  increased  to  150,000  tons,  apparently 
as  a  result  uf  the  rapid  development  of  the  Creis^hton  mine. 

Though  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  has  been  assailed  in  various  quarters,  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  it  has  carried  on  its  work  in  a  business-like  if  somewhat  conservative  way,  and 
haa  demonstrated  the  great  importance  of  the  Sudbury  nickel  district.  If  good  returns  have 
been  reaped  in  the  last  few  years,  this  is  not  an  unfair  reward  for  its  pertinacity  in  the 
earlier  years  when  dividends  are  said  to  have  been  lacking. 

H.   H.  VIVIAN  AND  COMPANY. 

The  Murray  mine  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  railway  cutting  when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  was  under  construction,  and  was  taken  up  as  a  copper  mine  in  1882,  thus 
alightly  antedating  the  Copper  Clitf  and  Stobie  mines.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tiunoos 
Welsh  metallurgical  company,  the  Vivians,  who  began  to  work  it  in  1889  and  continued  to  do 
so  with  one  or  two  short  interruptions  till  1894,  treating  the  ore  in  the  usual  way  by  roasting 
in  hea(^  smelting  in  water  jacketed  furnaces  to  a  low  grade  matte,  and  bessemerizing  this  to  a 
high  grade  matte  cv^ntaining  abi^ut  70  per  cent,  of  copper  and  nickel.  This  was  shipped  to 
Swansea,  Wales,  tor  final  treatment.  The  Manhe«  cimverter  was  first  used  in  the  concentra. 
tion  of  nickel  matte  at  the  Murray  smelter. 

Since  18M  the  mine  haa  remained  closed  down,  but  5.000  or  d.000  tons  of  roasted  ore 
were  smelted  in  lS9d,  the  matte  be''n«  sent  to  the  Whartons  of  New  Jersey. 

The  i^re  i*  said  to  hive  c^mtained  35  per  cent,  of  iron,  23  per  oent.  of  sulphor.  2  per  cent, 
of  nickel,  0,S  per  oent.  of  cv^p(vr  and  about  40  per  cent,  of  matrix.  The  pare  sulphides  aver- 
a^^ni  ;v6  to  3,75  of  nickel  wi:h  netrly  one  h«lf  as  much  copper. 

THE  DOMINION  MINERAL  COMPAN^-. 

The  l\^r.:im.^n  MinerAl  0  *m:Mny  owned  and  worked  for  s>me  time  the  Blezard  mine,  a 
mile  m^rth  of  the  Siobse,  and  the  Worthiagton  at  the  station  of  ::ie  same  niTre  on  the  '*  Soo" 
bnmch,  alv^uT  25  mile«  :^^u;hwest  of  Saibunr.  The  fv^rjier  mine  »  as  OL^enec  up  in  18S9.  and 
in  the  fx>*^ominir  y^^u-  :he  ln*;^,t^^r  v>:  Mine*  states  t^:  5<»jX>i>  :ons  of  .-^re  Lai  Iwen  raised.  A 
oielti^T  was  <\v.'i«pi:^^*\5  ai^i  the  ore,  after  Seic^  ;v>asc<c  in  bea|«Sw  »•*  scDe!:ei  :a  HerreshcJ 
f^r»a<>e»  :o  *  v.ifctt*  tver!^:'.r,i:  i7  5>er  ixnt.  r.i.kel  and  12}  ;«r  c^st.  ccpr»er,  wa:ch  was 
ixvarketed  w.th^^u:  ^.>rts*e3Konr,r:i  Tl:e  ore  fr^^:::  thr  W;r:iiinrt.>-  irise  wL:  Ji  w^as  opened 
ah.^rs'y  af:^r  wa*  ?>s-W  rich  «r.  ,*ih  :::  :.:.-ke:  r.  Se  siiijOe^i  dirwi  :o  inarke:*  wli:-^  the  rest 
was  *:sii<:esi  w:;h  :>,c  lV.«\;o.i  ,\r»rp..     l:s  1<A^^  :>.e  s::r;»  w«:v  si-:  i.^ws. 

Mr  Kv^Vr:  McH:-:.ie,  w>..  »*»  ;.-  .>ji-^  .n;  ;:.e  Hrj*ri  =:.-^  is  155K,  ax*  -.has  for  aV.ut 
a  TWkrar,^  a  >*a*:  v.:v>r  >,i*  r^a-Jiac-"^-.;*"'  :>.#  rr,,.'>*  rr  si-.-^'I  ix'Xv  :■:=:»  f  :oe  T«r  rtsoctii,  but 
V  «a5  ,-.Ti*'SW  :."*  *<ir:jk:s  :*t^  jus-.-.v..:  r*:^*x:  >v5x\r*  :ha:.  H.'«trer  :  ^»«^*  ircr^Ke  that 
»,^re  :rar.  iC^VW  :.  3;$  >,*ki  Sf<r.  raisi^i  "ixf^^v  ;^.^  r.v.rrf  «-«»  c-I  *t>L     Tif  :r-  i*  said  to  bare 
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contained  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  copper,  the  nickel  being  more  than  double  the  copper 
in  amount,  and  apparently  rivaling  that  of  the  Creighton  in  richness. 

The  Worthington  mine  has  produced  the  richest  nickel  ore  in  the  district,  small  shipments 
running  it  is  said  from  8  per  cent,  of  nickel  upwards,  and  specimens  of  nickelite  which  occur 
there  reach  43  or  44  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  ore  mined  up  to  the  present  is  however 
small,  being  estimated  at  only  25,000  tons. 

THE   MOND   NICKEL   COMPANY. 

The  only  other  mine  worked  on  a  large  scale  up  to  the  present  is  the  Victoria,  formerly  the 
McConnell  mine  purchased  in  1899  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  the  inventor  of  the  interesting  car- 
bon monoxide  process  of  separating  metallic  nickel  from  copper,  etc.  In  1901  it  began  to  pro- 
duce ore,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hixon,  and  a  smelter  was  erected  near  the 
**  Soo  '*  line  of  the  C.  P.  railway.  At  first  the  ore  was  roasted  near  the  village  on  the  railway, 
being  transported  11,000  feet  by  an  aerial  tramway,  but  afterward  the  roast  beds  were  removed 
to  a  point  about  halfway  to  the  mine,  and  the  vegetation,  partly  destroyed  near  the  village,  is 
beginning  to  revive  again. 

The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  much  the  usual  way  to  a  low-grade  matte,  which  is  run  into  bes- 
semer  converters  and  blown  until  a  matte  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  copper  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  shipped  to  the  Mond  nickel  refinery  at  Clydach,  Wales.  The  works  are  the 
most  modem  and  complete  in  the  district. 

THE    LAKE    SUPERIOR    POWER    COMPANY. 

The  Lake  Superior  Power  Company  has  opened  up  two  mines  on  the  main  nickel  range, 
the  Gertrude  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Creighton,  and  the  Elsie  just  west  of  the  Murray 
mine.  Their  work  began  in  1899  with'  the  Gertrude  mine,  which  at  that  time  showed  pyrrho- 
tite  with  very  little  chalcopyrite  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  use  this  ore  for  the  production  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  required  in  making  sulphite  pulp  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  the  roasted  ore 
being  afterwards  electrically  smelted  to  ferro-nickel.  A  considerable  amount  of  copper  pyrites 
was  encountered  later,  and  at  present  most  of  the  ore  of  the  Gertrude  and  also  of  the  Elsie 
mine  is  treated  according  to  the  methods  usual  in  the  district. 

Roast  beds  have  been  prepared  at  Gertrude ,  where  the  ore  from  Elsie  mine  is  treated 
also  ;  and  the  roasted  ore  is  smelted  to  matte  in  water-jacketed  furnaces,  and  bessemerized  to 
high-grade  matte. 

The  Elsie  mine  has  produced  33,835  tons  of  ore  and  the  Gertrude  16,000. 

Several  other  properties  in  the  district  have  been  more  or  less  developed,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  treat  the  ores  by  new  methods,  but  up  to  the  present  none  of  them  have 
been  put  into  operation  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  but  three  companies  now  producing  matte, 
the  International  Nickel  Company,  the  Mond  Nickel  Company  and  the  Lake  Superior  Power 
Company. 

From  the  statistics  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  it  appears  tbat  the  average  contents 
of  nickel  and  copper  in  the  matte  have  slightly  fallen  off  since  the  earlier  years,  the  average  for 
the  whole  time  being  2.174  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  2.146  per  cent,  of  copper.  In  1901  the  per- 
centages are  1.641  for  nickel  and  1.552  for  copper,  but  rose  in  1902  to  2.54  for  nickel  and  1.74 
for  copper.  The  amount  of  the  two  metals  lost  by  leaching  during  the  heap  roasting  process  is 
not  known,  but  can  hardly  be  negligible,  for  the  ditches  near  the  roast  heaps  have  their  water 
deeply  colored  after  rains  ;  nor  have  I  any  accurate  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  nickel  and 
copper  passing  into  the  slag  in  smelting  ;  but  the  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  the  two  metals 
during  treatment  seems  to  be  very  serious.     Estimates  of  the  average  contents  of  the  ore 
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mined  in  the  difttnct  as  a  whole,  using  the  best  authorities  availablef  give  not  leu  than  2.6  or 
2.7  per  cent,  of  niclce'  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  copper ;  which  would  imply  a  loss  of  naarlj  a 
quarter  ot  the  more  importaht  of  the  two  metals.  We  may  expect  io  the  immedimte  foture  a 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  metals  in  the  matte,  due  to  the  energetic  working  of  the  rich  Creighton 
mine,  whose  ore  is  said  to  run  over  6  per  cent,  of  *nickel  and  copper  combined. 

Up  to  the  present  seven  or  eight  of  the  Sudbury  mines  have  produced  over  100,000  tons 
of  ore,  four  have  produced  more  than  200,000  tons  and  one  more  than  400,000 ;  so  that  in 
magnitude  few  other  Canadian  mines  can  be  compared  with  them.  Although  aever^  of  the 
Urger  mines  are  now  closed  down,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  if  not  quite  all  of 
them  still  have  large  reserves  of  workable  ore. 

In  all  a  total  of  over  1,800,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  in  the  district,  the  snlphidea 
making  up  from  55  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  being  intermixed  rock,  dhUfly 
no  rite,  which  however  serves  as  a  flux  for  the  sulphides. 


PRODUCTION   OF   NICKEL    AND    COPPER    ORES. 
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8,004,666  301  1            i    14.618 

From  the  figures  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  ore  reported  as  mined  surpassed 
the  amount  reported  as  smelted  by  372,784  tons,  part  of  which  no  doubt  represents  ore  on  the 
roast  beds,  of  which  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  alone  account  for  about  150,000  tons. 
224,000  tons  seems,  however,  a  large  amount  to  allow  for  ore  in  stock  and  on  the  roast  beds  at 
the  Victoria  and  Gertrude  mines.  The  100,000  tons  given  as  mined  before  1890  is  an  estimate 
for  the  Canadian  Copper  Company's  mines,  and  should  probably  be  somewhat  increased  to  allow 
for  ore  taken  out  of  the  Murray  and  Blezird  mines  before  that  date. 

Of  the  totals  given  three- fourths  or  four- fifths  of  the  ore  must  be  credited  to  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company,  and  probably  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  nickel  and  copper,  since  their  ores 
average  higher  than  the  others.  Only  one  company  gave  returns  for  cobalt,  and  those  were 
only  for  three  years. 

While  the  International  Nickel  Company  cotttrols  most  of  the  largest  developed  mines  in 
the  district,  and  up  to  the  present  has  produced  probably  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  ore,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  all  the  important  deposits  are  in  its  hands,  or  in  those  of  tlie 
Mond  or  Lake  Superior  Power  Company  ;  for  there  has  been  no  developmant  work  of  import- 
ance done  on  the  northern  range  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  railway,  though  several  large  outoropa 
of  gossan  are  known  to  exist  there,  and  in  the  drift-covered  areas  ore  deposits  of  value  may 
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yet  be  found  by  means  of  the  dip  needle.  The  most  elaborate  magnetic  survey  work  in  the 
region  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Nystrom,  a  Swedish  mining  engineer,  for  Dr.  Mond,  but  official 
reports  of  the  results  of  his  work  are  not  available. 

A  oonsiderable  area  of  the  drift -covered  tract  between  Sudbury  and  Blue  lake  has  been 
covered  by  a  magnetic  survey  carried  out  for  Mr.  Edison,  and  Mr.  Kay  has  done  some  work  of 
the  kind  for  the  Clergues,  but  how  successful  their  results  have  been  is  not  definitely  known, 
and  no  reports  of  large  discoveries  made  in  this  way  have  reached  the  public.  It  is  understood 
that  some  of  the  ore  bodies  located  by  Mr.  Edison's  party  will  be  explored  with  the  diamond 
drill  during  the  coming  summer. 


Stratigraphical  and  Petrographical  Notes. 

In  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  report  the  more  prominent  sedimentary  and  eiuptive 
rocks  were  briefly  referred  to,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  to  take  them  up  now  in  detail,  but  to 
describe  the  general  field  relationships  and  the  microsctipio  characters  of  the  more  important 
rocks  which  it  was  necessary  to  study  in  working  out  the  ore  deposits  and  their  surroundings* 
It  is  expected  that  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Sudbury  rocks  will  be  given  in  Dr.  Barlow's 
forthcoming  report  on  the  region. 

The  age  relationships  of  the  different  rooks  have  never  been  settled  with  entire  certainty, 
though  all  of  them  are  usually  referred  to  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  with  the  exception  of 
the  central  oval  area  of  volcanic  sediments,  slates  and  sandstones,  around  which  the  nickel- 
bearing  eruptive  has  been  traced,  thought  by  Dr.  Bell  to  be  of  Cambrian  age. 

As  the  original  Huronian  rocks  have  been  followed  with  few  breaks  in  continuity  from 
lake  Huron  to  Sudbury,  one  would  naturally  expect  the  classification  adopted  north  of  lake 
Huron  to  apply  at  Sudbury  ;  but  in  reality  the  rocks  of  the  two  regions  stand  rather  far  apart 
in  their  characters.  The  massive  white  quartzites,  jasper  conglomerates  and  limestone  bands  of 
lake  Huron  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  on  the  other  hand  arkoses  and  graywackes  are 
more  widely  spread  and  various  schists  are  quite  prevalent.  In  a  general  way  the  Sudbury 
rocks  are  more  highly  metamorphosed  than  those  north  of  lake  Huron,  perhaps  because  the 
band  is  narrow,  often  intersected  with  eruptives,  and  enclosed  on  each  side  by  later  eruptive 
granites  and  gneisses  of  the  Laurentian. 

QUARTZITES    AND    GRAYWACK^S. 

Apparently  the  oldest  rocks  near  Sudbury  are  certain  quartzites  or  gray  wack^s  banded 
with  slate,  and  gray  or  flesh-colored  arkoses  ;  the  former  evidently  sandy  and  muddy  sedi- 
ments of  an  ordinary  type  in  the  beginning,  and  still  showing  very  plainly  the  original  stratifi- 
cation, lamination  and  cross  bedding  ;  the  latter  probably  also  water-formed  sediments,  though 
traces  of  sedimentation  are  generally  obscure.  Typical  examples  of  the  two  rocks  are  quite 
different  to  the  eye,  but  there  are  all  grades  of  intermediate  rock  which  often  cannot  be  readily 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  type.  The  two  rocks  sometimes  however  meet  sharply,  the  arkose 
being  mixed  with  the  graywack^  almost  as  if  it  were  a  felsitic  eruptive,  though  the  appearance 
is  probably  due  to  faulting  and  shearing. 

The  quartzites  and  graywack^s  pass  into  one  another,  and  under  the  microscope  both  are 
found  to  consist  mainly  of  quartz  and  chlorite,  or  sometimes  biotite,  the  graywack^  having  also 
some  undefined  dirty  material  between  the  quartz  fragments,  which  are  larger  and  more  irregu- 
lar than  in  the  other  rocks.  A  thin  section  from  the  specimen  figured  to  illustrate  peculiarities 
of  bedding  shows  angular  and  also  well  rounded  quartz  grains  enclosed  in  a  matrix  largely 
chloritio  but  with  some  quartz  and  some  decayed  feldspar.  A  portion  of  the  finer  textured 
19  m. 
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In  addition  to  the  wator-formed  conglomerates,  k\\  the  rocks  of  the  district  are  apt  to  be 
sheared  into  crush  conglomerates,  which  can,  however,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  distinguished  from 
th-  se  formed  by  water. 

OTHER    SEDIMENTARY    ROCKS. 

The  other  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  region  belona:  to  Dr.  Bell's  are-t  of  supposed  Cambrian, 
occupying  the  space  enclosed  by  the  nickel-bearing  eruptives.  They  include  three  main  types 
of  rock — what  has  been  called  vitrophyre  tuflfs,  gray  clayey  sandstones,  and  black  slates.  The 
first  rock  is  dark  gray,  weathering  pale  gnay,  with  many  small  angular  pebbles  of  green,  red  or 
white  rocks.  Thin  sections  show  a  greater  variety  of  ingredients  than  Prof.  Williams  describes 
from  Dr.  Bell's  specimens,  which  seem  to  have  enclosed  mainly  glass  sherds,  though  chalce- 
dony, quartz  and  calcit«  are  mentioned  also.  ^  ^  My  sections  show  in  addition  to  these  minerals 
masses  of  epidote  an-l  fragments  of  clear  plagioc^ase  and  of  hornblende.  The  white  enclosures 
appear  to  be  micm-^ranites,  or  perhaps  re-arranged  arkoses,  composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase 
and  plagioclase,  sometimes  having  rounded  edges  and  sometimes  angular.  The  glass  sherds,  as 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Williams,  are  now  transformed  either  to  chalcedony  or  serpentine,  suggest- 
ing, apparently,  two  kinds  of  glass,  one  very  acid  and  the  other  very  basic.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  rock  is  only  partly  pyroclastic,  since  the  pebbles  of  micro-granite  could  hardly 
have  a  volcanic  source. 

Resting  on  the  tuffs  are  dark  gray  sandstones,  or  more  properly  arkoses,  rather  fine- 
grained and  consisting  of  quartz  ^ains,  decayed  feldspars,  partly  oligoclase,  some  biotite  and  a 
little  turbid  filling  material  l)etween  the  grains.  A  slight  beginning  at  re-crystallization  shows 
itself  about  some  of  the  grains,  but  consolidation  has  not  gone  far. 

With  the  dark  gray  arkoses  are  black  carbonaceous  slates  with  good  slaty  cleavages  ordssing 
the  planes  of  sedimentation,  composed  of  very  minute  particles  of  quartz,  chlorite,  sericite  or 
talc  and  black  specks,  probably  of  carbon.  These  slates  were  once  bituminous,  and,  fissures  in 
them  were  filled  with  liquid  or  plastic  bituminous  substances,  now  changed,  as  in  Balfour  town- 
ship, to  irregular  veins  of  anthraxolite.  ^-  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Ellis  showed  6.8  per  cent,  of 
carbtn  in  the  slate. 

SCHISTS    AND    GREENSTONES. 

The  older  sedimentary  rocks  previously  described  pass  into  various  pale  colored  acid 
schists,  such  as  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  probably  as  a  result  of  contact  metamorphism  ;  the 
newly  formed  minerals,  especially  mica  and  chlorite,  increasing  in  amount  and  all  evidence  of 
the  clastic  origin  of  the  rock  disappearing.  Good  examples  occur  near  the  Frood  mine,  con- 
sisting of  quartz  with  small  amounts  of  clear  feldspar,  muscovite,  biotite,  chlorite  and  a  little 
magnetite  ;  and  with  no  suggestion  of  water-rounded  grains  in  the  interlocking  minerals.  In 
other  cases,  for  instance  east  of  Stobie  mine,  the  rock  comes  nearer  to  a  gneiss  or  felsite  schist. 

The  most  important  schistoie  rocks  are  however  dark  green  and  homblendic,  partly 
Tcry  cleavable  and  partly  rather  massive  in  appearance,  forming  a  northeasterly  and  south, 
westerly  band  along  much  of  the  edge  of  the  main  nickel  range.  They  are  probably  younger 
than  the  quartzite  or  graywackes,  strips  of  which  may  be  enclosed  by  them  ;  but  older  than  the 
nickel-bearing  eruptive  and  probably  than  the  granitoid  gneiss,  though  the  later  granite  cuts 
them. 

The  origin  of  these  schists  and  greenstones  is  not  very  clear,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
greatly  weathered  and  sheared  basic  eruptives  ;  others  are  probably  of  pyroclastic  origin  or  a 
mixture  of  bombs  and  finer  materials  with  lava  flows,  all  greatly  rolled  out.  Some  very  silici- 
ous  varieties  may  however  be  ordinary  sediments. 


»»  Oeol.  Sur.  Can.,  1890.1,  pp.  76-6F. 
"  Bur.  Mines,  1896,  pp.  156—166. 
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yet  be  found  by  means  of  the  dip  needle.  The  most  elaborate  magnetic  survey  work  in  the 
region  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Nystrom,  a  Swedish  mining  engineer,  for  Dr.  Mond,  but  official 
reports  of  the  results  of  his  work  are  not  available. 

A  considerable  area  of  the  drift -covered  tract  between  Sudbury  and  Blue  lake  has  been 
covered  by  a  magnetic  survey  carried  out  for  Mr.  Edison,  and  Mr.  Kay  has  done  some  work  of 
the  kind  for  the  Clergues,  but  how  successful  their  results  have  been  is  not  definitely  known, 
and  no  reports  of  large  discoveries  made  in  this  way  have  reached  the  public.  It  is  understood 
that  some  of  the  ore  bodies  located  by  Mr.  Edison's  party  will  be  explored  with  the  diamond 
drill  during  the  coming  summer. 


Stratigraphical  and  Petrographical  Notes. 

In  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  report  the  more  prominent  sedimentary  and  eiuptive 
rocks  were  briefly  referred  to,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  to  take  them  up  now  in  detail,  but  to 
describe  the  general  field  relationships  and  the  microsc<'>pic  characters  of  the  more  important 
rocks  which  it  was  necessary  to  study  in  working  out  the  ore  deposits  and  their  surroundings. 
It  is  expected  that  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Sudbury  rocks  will  be  given  in  Dr.  Barlow's 
forthcoming  report  on  the  region. 

The  age  relationships  of  the  different  rocks  have  never  been  settled  with  entire  certainty, 
though  all  of  them  are  usually  referred  to  the  Lauren tian  and  Huronian,  with  the  exception  of 
the  central  oval  area  of  volcanic  sediments,  slates  and  sandstones,  around  which  the  nickel- 
bearing  eruptive  has  been  traced,  thought  by  Dr.  Bell  to  be  of  Cambrian  age. 

As  the  original  Huronian  rocks  have  been  followed  with  few  breaks  in  continuity  from 
lake  Huron  to  Sudbury,  one  would  naturally  expect  the  classification  adopted  north  of  lake 
Huron  to  apply  at  Sudbury  ;  but  iu  reality  the  rocks  of  the  two  regions  stand  rather  far  apart 
in  their  characters.  The  massive  white  quartzites,  jasper  conglomerates  and  limestone  bands  of 
lake  Huron  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  on  the  other  hand  arkoses  and  gray wackes  are 
more  widely  spread  and  various  schists  are  quite  prevalent.  In  a  general  way  the  Sudbury 
rocks  are  more  highly  metamorphosed  than  those  north  of  lake  Huron,  perhaps  because  the 
band  is  narrow,  often  intersected  with  eruptives,  and  enclosed  on  each  side  by  later  eruptive 
granites  and  gneisses  of  the  Lauren  tian. 

QUARTZITES    AND   GRAYWACK^S. 

Apparently  the  oldest  rocks  near  Sudbury  are  certain  quartzites  or  graywack^s  banded 
with  slate,  and  gray  or  flesh-colored  arkoses  ;  the  former  evidently  sandy  and  muddy  sedi- 
ments of  an  ordinary  type  in  the  beginning,  and  still  showing  very  plainly  the  original  stratifi- 
cation, lamination  and  cross  bedding  ;  the  latter  probably  also  water-formed  sediments,  though 
traces  of  sedimentation  are  generally  obscure.  Typical  examples  of  the  two  rocks  are  quite 
different  to  the  eye,  but  there  are  all  grades  of  intermediate  rock  which  often  cannot  be  readily 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  type.  The  two  rocks  sometimes  however  meet  sharply,  the  arkose 
being  mixed  with  the  graywack^  almost  as  if  it  were  a  felsitic  eruptive,  though  the  appearance 
is  probably  due  to  faulting  and  shearin?. 

The  quartzites  and  graywack^  pass  into  one  another,  and  under  the  microscope  both  are 
found  to  consist  mainly  of  quartz  and  chlorite,  or  sometimes  biotite,  the  graywack^  having  also 
some  undefined  dirty  material  between  the  quartz  fragments,  which  are  larger  and  more  irregu- 
lar than  in  the  other  rocks.  A  thin  section  from  the  specimen  figured  to  iUustrate  peculiarities 
of  bedding  shows  angular  and  also  well  rounded  quartz  grains  enclosed  in  a  matrix  largely 
chloritic  but  with  some  quartz  and  some  decayed  feldspar.  A  portion  of  the  finer  textured 
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material  showing  on  one  side  of  the  section  is  chiefly  chlorite  with  very  fine  qaartz  grains  and 
black  particles,  probably  magnetite.  In  another  slide  sericite  (or  talc  ?)  in  tiny  scales  joins  the 
other  ingredients. 

The  arkoses  are  less  satisfactory  for  study,  since  many  of  the  sections  are  to  such  an  extent 
re-cryfctallized  as  to  suggest  felsites.  They  are  composed  of  very  tine-grained  quartz,  ortho- 
claee,  microcline,  oligoclase  and  biotite,  muscovite  or  hornblende.  In  some  sections  hints  of 
wat^rworn  grains  appear,  but  in  most  there  is  little  to  show  that  the  rock  is  clastic,  though  the 
field  characters  prove  that  it  is  so.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  felsites  described  for  Dr.  Bell 
by  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams  are  really  arkoses ^^ ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  that  from  the  Copper 
Cliff  mine,  are  certainly  sedimentary,  thou<;h  the  materials  may  have  been  in  part  pyroclastic 
and  so  of  eruptive  origin. 

The  graywackes  and  slaty  quartzites  frequently  contain  secondary  minerals,  especially 
staurolite,  as  if  through  contact  metamorphism  ;  but  the  staurolite  is  now  completely 
rearranged  into  granular  areas  of  quartz  f»r  a  greenish  scaly  material.  The  crystals  are  usually 
stout  rods  of  a  whiter  color  than  the  enclosing  rock,  and  when  they  are  small  and  thickly 
scattered  the  '* rice  rock"  of  the  older  writings  results.  Many  of  these  pseudomorphs  are, 
however,  large  in  size,  even  reaching  several  inches  in  length.  These  white*  crystal  forms,  half 
covering  the  gray  surface,  have  a  very  striking  appearance,  and,  though  the  band  of  schist 
containing  them  is  only  narrow,  it  may  be  followed  from  point  to  point  for  two  or  three  miles 
in  a  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest  near  the  Frood  nickel>bearing  oflset.  The  crystals 
are  somewhat  rarely  cross-like  twins,  but  their  sections,  with  six  sides,  suggesting  the  rhombic 
system,  leave  no  doubt  tbat  they  were  originally  staurolite.  The  bands  with  crystals  are  some- 
times cut  at  an  oblique  angle  by  the  schistosity. 

The  gray  fine-grained  gneisses  and  mica  schists  of  the  region  appear  to  be  only  more  com- 
pletely re-crystallized  graywackes  ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  some  of 
the  gray  granitoid  rocks  of  the  region  are  simply  reconstructed  granites  formed  of  the  arkoae 
materials. 

A  curious  variety  of  the  graywacke  near  Stobie  mine  contains  quite  large  masses  of  white 
quartz  having  in  cross  section  round  or  crescent-shaped  outlines,  often  like  an  eye  and  eye- 
brow. How  these  quartz  inclusions,  sometimes  three  inches  across,  were  formed,  is  hard  to 
imagine.  It  is  as  though  a  concave  fracture  allowed  a  rounded  layer  to  rise  and  drift  a  little 
way  from  the  parent  mass,  the  matrix  of  gray.wacke  being  plastic  enough  to  permit  of  shifting. 
These  eye-like  pebbles  are  found  thinly  scattered  along  a  band  parallel  to  the  one  mentioned  as 
containing  the  large  staurolites. 

Certainly  later  in  age  are  the  graywacke  conglomerates  found  near  Ramsay  lake  and  other 
points.  The  matrix  is  of  rather  coarser  texture  than  the  graywacke  referred  to  above,  and 
shows  less  banding  with  slaty  materials.  Thin  sections  show  a  fine-grained  matrix  of  quartz 
with  biotite  or  chlorite  and  a  little  feldspar  and  magnetite,  through  which  are  scattered  angular 
or  rounded  fragments  of  quartz  of  quite  variable  size,  and  larger  fragments  of  greatly  weathered 
rocka.  The  pebbles  and  boulders  include  white  or  red  quartzite  or  arkose  and  banded  slate  Or 
quartzite  like  those  described  above,  probably  also  binary  granite  almost  free  from  mica, 
thouiiTh  the  latter  boulders  may  be  only  re-crystallized  arkose.  More  characteristic  conglomer- 
ate, though  in  smaller  quantities,  runs  as  a  narrow  greatly  broken  band  near  Stobie  mines. 
The  pebbles  are  well  rounded  unless  where  drawn  out  by  shearing,  and  consist  of  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rock,  including  granite,  quartzite  and  more  than  one  sort  of  green  schist,  as  welj 
as  greenstone.  There  are  bands  crowded  with  pebbles  and  small  boulders  and  others  freer 
from  them,  the  whole  reminding  one  greatly  of  the  upper  Huronian  conglomerate  of  Michipi- 
coton,  though  without  pebbles  of  iron-range  rocks. 

*«  Can.  Geo.  Sur.,  1890-91,  p.  67,  F,  etc. 
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111  addition  to  the  water-formod  conglomeratcB,  all  the  rocks  of  the  district  are  apt  to  be 
sheared  into  crush  conglomerates,  which  can,  however,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  distinguished  from 
th'  se  formed  by  water. 

OTHER    SEDIMENTARY    ROCKS. 

The  other  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  region  belonaj  to  Dr.  Boll's  are-i  of  supposed  Cambrian, 
occupying  the  space  enclosed  by  the  nickel-bearing  eruptives.  They  include  three  main  types 
of  rock — what  has  been  called  vitrophyre  tuffs,  gray  clayey  sandstones,  and  black  slates.  The 
first  rock  is  dark  gray,  weathering  pal«  gray,  with  many  small  angular  pebbles  of  green,  red  or 
white  rocks.  Thin  sections  show  a  greater  variety  of  ingredients  than  Prof.  Williams  describes 
from  Dr.  Bell's  specimens,  which  seem  to  have  enclosed  mainly  glass  sherds,  though  chalce- 
dony, quartz  and  calcit«  are  mentioned  also.  ^  ^  My  sections  show  in  addition  to  these  minerals 
masses  of  epidote  and  fragments  of  clear  plagioc^ase  and  of  hornblende.  The  white  enclosures 
appear  to  be  micro-granites,  or  perhaps  re-arranged  arkoses,  composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase 
and  plagioclase,  sometimes  having  rounded  edges  and  sometimes  angular.  The  glass  sherds,  as 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Williams,  are  now  transformed  either  to  chalcedony  or  serpentine,  suggest- 
ing, apparently,  two  kinds  of  glass,  one  very  acid  and  the  other  very  basic.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  rock  is  only  partly  pyroclastic,  since  the  pebbles  of  micro-granite  could  hardly 
have  a  volcanic  source. 

Resting  on  the  tuffs  are  dark  gray  sandstones,  or  more  properly  arkoses,  rather  fine- 
gprained  and  consisting  of  quartz  grains,  decayed  feldspars,  partly  oligoclase,  some  biotite  and  a 
little  turbid  filling  material  l)etween  the  grains.  A  slight  beginning  at  re-crystallizacion  shows 
itself  about  some  of  the  grains,  but  consolidation  has  not  gone  far. 

With  the  dark  gray  arkoses  are  black  carbonaceous  slates  with  good  slaty  cleavages  crdssing 
the  planes  of  sedimentation,  composed  of  very  minute  particles  of  quartz,  chlorite,  sericite  or 
talc  and  black  specks,  probably  of  carbon.  These  slates  were  once  bituminous,  and  fissures  in 
them  were  filled  with  liquid  or  plastic  bituminous  substances,  now  changed,  as  in  Balfour  town- 
ship, to  irregular  veins  of  anthraxolite.  ^-  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Ellis  showed  6.8  per  cent,  of 
carbcn  in  the  slate. 

SCHISTS    AND    GREENSTONES. 

The  older  sedimentary  rocks  previously  described  pass  into  various  pale  colored  acid 
schists,  such  as  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  probably  as  a  result  of  contact  metamorphism  ;  the 
newly  formed  minerals,  especially  mica  and  chlorite,  increasing  in  amount  and  all  evidence  of 
the  clastic  origin  of  the  rock  disappearing.  Good  examples  occur  near  the  Frood  mine,  con- 
sisting of  quartz  with  small  amounts  of  clear  feldspar,  muscovite,  biotite,  chlorite  and  a  little 
magnetite  ;  and  with  no  suggestion  of  water-rounded  grains  in  the  interlocking  minerals.  In 
other  cases,  for  instance  east  of  Stobie  mine,  the  rock  comes  nearer  to  a  gneiss  or  felsite  schist. 

The  most  important  schistose  rocks  are  however  dark  green  and  hornblendic,  partly 
very  cleavable  and  partly  rather  massive  in  appearance,  forming  a  northeasterly  and  south, 
westerly  band  along  much  of  the  edge  of  the  main  nickel  range.  They  are  probably  younger 
than  the  quartzite  or  graywackes,  strips  of  which  may  be  enclosed  by  them  ;  but  older  than  the 
nickel-bearing  eruptive  and  probably  than  the  granitoid  gneiss,  though  the  later  granite  cuts 
them. 

The  origin  of  these  schists  and  greenstones  is  not  very  clear,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
greatly  weathered  and  sheared  basic  eruptives  ;  others  are  probably  of  pyroclastic  origin  or  a 
mixture  of  bombs  and  finer  materials  with  lava  flows,  all  greatly  rolled  out.  Some  very  ailici- 
ous  varieties  may  however  be  ordinary  sediments. 

»»  Ueol.  Sur.  Cam,  1890-1,  pp.  76-6F. 
»•  Bur.  Mines,  1896,  pp.  166-166. 
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Thin  sections  of  these  rocks  all  contain  hornblende,  generally  also  quartz,  and  often 
plagioclase  or  its  replacement  products,  and  small  amounts  of  magnetite.  The  hornblende  is 
often  secondary,  probably  after  some  variety  of  augite,  though  even  remnants  of  the  latter 
mineral  seldom  c  ccur. 

Very  fissile  green  schist  from  mine  No.  2  at  Copper  Cliff  consists  of  slender  prisms  of 
common  green  hornblende  with  a  very  little  quartz  and  plagioclase  ;  and  hornblende  porphyrice 
from  near  the  Orford  refinery  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  rather  tattered  looking  interlock- 
ing masses  of  hornblende  with  a  very  little  quartz  and  rather  more  magnetite.  Most  of  the 
homblendic  rocks  however  contain  considerable  quantities  of  quartz  or  of  plagioclase. 

One  gametiferous  specimen  from  McKim  township  (lot  3  in  the  fifth  concession)  consists 
of  about  equal  parts  of  hornblende  and  clear  quartz,  both  apparently  re-crys'allized  and  evenly 
distributed.  The  hornblende  has  pale  blue,  green,  and  pale  brown  pleochroism,  contains 
some  magnetite,  and  is  somewhat  mixed  with  brown  bit  tite.  Some  crystals  are  polysynthetic- 
ally  twinned.  In  other  cases  the  quartz  is  gathered  into  round  or  oval  masses  nearly  free  from 
dark  minerals,  somewhat  suggesting  an  amygdaloid,  though  the  often  finely  granular  quartz 
can  hardly  have  been  doposted'  in  an  amygdule.  An  example  from  north  of  the  Frood  mine 
is  crowded  with  these  white  pea-like  inclusions.  The  quartz  in  the  light  areas  forms  a  rather 
coarse  mosaic,  while  the  darker  parts  of  the  rock  contain  little  quartz  and  are  composed  mainly 
of  brown  hornblende  with  some  feldspar  (both  plagioclase  and  orthoclase)  and  magnetite.  How 
the  quartz  became  segregated  in  the  clear  spots  is  not  evident  ;  but  the  structure  is  rather 
frequently  found  among  the  green  schists. 

Some  examples  of  quartz-hornblende  rock,  however,  lack  this  regularity,  as  in  specimens 
from  the  Blezard  mine,  where  the  quirtz  spreads  as  large  granular  areas  partially  enclosing 
other  minerals.  In  this  rock  some  plagioclase  and  apparently  also  scapolite  occur,  forming  a 
transition  to  diorite  schist. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  diorites  or  diorite  schists,  in  which  quartz  is  present  to  only 
a  small  extent,  and  a  somewhat  acid  plagioclase  with  hornblende  makes  up  the  rook,  as  in  ex- 
amples south  of  the  Frood  mine,  where  the  plagioclase  is  olignclase,  the  hornblende  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  V.iotite,  and  there  is  also  some  titaniferous  magnetite  surrounded  with  leucox- 
ene.  To  what  extent  these  rocks  were  originally  augitic  is  hard  to  say,  most  of  them  showing 
no  trace  of  the  pyroxenes,  though  the  hornblende  looks  secondary. 

With  the  hornblende  schists  may  be  placed  the  small  amounts  of  interbedded  amygdaloidal 
rocks;  evidently  surface  lava  flows  with  ellipsoidal  structure  due  to  rolling  of  the  cooling  sur- 
face. At  present  these  rocks  are  so  completely  weathered  and  rearranged  that  their  original 
structure  can  hardly  be  determined  ;  but  from  their  appearance  we  may  suppose  them  to  be 
basic  lava  flows  far  older  than  the  vitrophyre  tufls  which  give  evidence  of  explosive  volcanic 
action  on  a  large  scale  a  few  miles  away. 

With  the  green  schists  should  perhaps  be  included  the  actinolite  rocks,  not  often  very 
markedly  schistose, found  associated  with  ore  bodies,  e.g.  at  the  Worth ington, the  Evans, and  other 
mines.  These  tough  gray  green  rocks  show  under  the  microscope  only  pale,  faintly  pleochroic 
actinolite  with  a  little  brown  biotite,  chlorite  and  magnetite,  but  nothing  suggesting  feldspar. 
The  hornblende  is  secondary  looking,  but  what  it  was  derived  from  has  not  been  determined. 
The  fact  that  these  actinolite  rocks  occur  so  often  on  the  rock  dumps  at  mines  on  the  ofisetg 
from  the  main  nickel  range  hints  at  some  action  connected  with  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
ores  in  these  .deposits. 

GRANITOID   GNEISS. 

The  eruptives  of  the  district  appear  to  be  of  at  least  four  different  kinds  and  ages,  coarse 
porphyritic  granites  or  granitoid  gneisses  of  a  Laurentian  type  being  the  oldest ;  followed  by 
the  nickel-bearing  eruptive,  ranging  in  character  from  norite  to  granite  ;  and  this  suocecded  by 
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finegrained  non-porphyritic  granite  ;  and  finally  by  diabase  dikes  which  cut  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  region. 

Coarse  porphyritic  granitoid  gneiss  of  rather  pale  flesh-color  rises  as  lofty  hills  to  the 
northwest  of  Copper  Cliff,  between  the  nickel  mines  and  the  main  norite  range  ;  and  runs 
with  some  interruptions  southwest  to  the  Creighton  and  Gertrude  mines,  the  latter  part,  how- 
ever, becoming  darker  and  more  basic.  It  is  apparently  younger  than  the  greenstones  and 
green  schists,  since  it  encloses  masses  of  them  and  sends  projections  into  them. 

Sections  of  the  rock  near  Copper  Cliff  consist  chiefly  of  quartz,  and  microcline  with  less 
orthoclase  and  oligoclase,  as  light  minerals,  and  a  rather  small  amount  of  brown  biotite.  The 
quartz  and  to  a  less  extent  the  feldspars  are  somewhat  crushed.  The  stone  has  been  used  in 
the  new  offices  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  and  makes  a  handsome  building  material. 
A  little  purple  fluorite  occurs  in  it. 

Toward  the  southwest  the  granitoid  gneiss  is  much  mixed  with  basic  rocks  and  seems  to 
have  absorbed  some  of  their  materials,  becoming  less  quartzose  and  darker  in  color.  At  Creigh- 
ton the  rock  is  red  to  gray  with  large  flesh- red  porphyritic  orthoclases,  often  Carlsbad  twins, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  hornblende  as  well  as  biotite.  This  rock  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  ore  body,  and  at  the  margin  is  often  much  impregnated  with  ore.  Where  the 
norite  comes  in  contact  with  the  gneiss  it  grows  somewhat  finer  in  grain,  evidence  that  the  gneiso 
wa«  at  least  partially  cold  before  the  norite  was  erupted  :  however,  at  the  immediate  contact 
the  feldspars  of  the  gneiss  are  apt  to  be  pegmatitic  for  an  inch  or  two,  as  if  there  had  been 
interaction  between  the  two  rocks. 

The  granitoid  gneiss  has  the  appearance  of  a  Lauren tian  rock,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  included  with  the  Laurentian.  It  cuts  the  schists  and  quartzites  of  the  Huronian 
in  the  same  way  as  Laurentian  gneiss  does  H  uronian  rocks  in  other  regions. 

THE    NICKEL-BEARING   ERUPTIVE. 

The  nickel-bearing  eruptive  has  been  described  by  previous  writers,  especially  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  Walker,**  who  have  shown  that  un weathered  specimens  from  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
band  are  quartz  norites,  consisting  of  quartz,  plagioclase  (bytownite),  hypersthene,  augite  and 
a  little  hornblende  and  biotite.  The  feldspar  which  makes  the  bulk  of  the  rock  is  rather 
dusty  and  brownish  in  appearance,  and  the  quartz  is  apt  to  be  blue.  The  structure  is  in 
general  that  of  a  gabbro  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  ophitic,  indicating  relationship  to  quartz 
diabase.  The  hypersthene  never  contains  the  minute  plate-like  inclusions  usually  found  in 
that  mineral,  and  the  pleochroism  is  often  so  faint  that  the  mineral  should  rath*  r  bo  called 
enstatite. 

While  the  freshest  material  is  undoubtedly  norite,  the  great  majority  of  specimens  no 
longer  show  any  rhombic  pyroxene,  but  only  secondary  hornblende,  so  that  the  name  diorite 
given  to  the  rock  by  the  early  geologists  is  not  an  unnatural  one.  Fn  fact  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  my  own  thin  sections  contain  no  hypersthene  or  enstatite,  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  report  the  general  name  gabbro  has  often  been  used,  since  while  the  hornblende 
evidently  replaces  so  ne  kind  of  augite,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  original  augite  was  mainly 
rhombic.  Out  of  thirty-one  thin  sections  of  gabbros  from  the  main  nickel  range  and  its  offsets 
only  seven  show  with  certainty  any  rhombic  augite,  and  even  these  are  usually  in  very  poor 
condition.  The  hand  specimens  were  chosen  as  the  Treshest  to  be  seen  near  the  ore  deposits, 
and  probably -show  a  larger  proportion  of  norites  than  the  average  Professor  Walker  has  found 
norites  still  containing  rhombic  augite  immediately  at  the  Mu*"ray  mine,  probably  where  Von 
Foullon's  specimen  came  from,  at  one  point  between  this  and  liayside,  north  of  the  Blezard  mine, 

"  (4a»r.  .lour.  Oeol  Soc.,  Vol    LIIF.  (1897).  pp.  40-66 
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and  best  of  all  in  the  Windy  lake  eruptive  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  oval  area.  My  speci- 
mens come  from  Mount  Nickel,  the  Stobie,  Little  Stobie,  Creighton  and  Gertrude  mines,  but 
the  majority  of  the  examples  of  gabbro  from  the  same  localities  no  longer  contain  rhombic 
augite.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  most  of  my  specimens  containing  hypersthene  or  enstatite 
are  from  the  immediate  margin  of  the  ore,  often  in  fact  containing  scattered  particles  of 
ore,  showing  that  the  presence  of  ore  does  not  imply  decomposition  of  the  rock,  and  hence  that 
the  ore  was  not  secondarily  deposited. 

Professor  Walker  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  compare  his  thin  sections  with  my 
own,  the  most  characteristic  being  from  near  Onaping  m  the  Windy  lake  area.  One  of  these 
has  the  hypersthene  in  much  better  preservation  than  any  in  my  own  sections,  though  one  or 
two  of  the  coaraer  textured  examples  from  my  collection  are  much  like  them.  As  Professor 
Walker's  description  is  excellent  there  is  no  need  to  re-describe  them  here. 

A  section  of  rock  from  the  Creighton  ore  body  enclosing  smaU  portions  of  the  sulphides 
comes  closest  to  Professor  Walker's  best  slides,  but  differs  in  some  respects.  Among  colorless 
minerals,  it  includes  a  little  quartz,  a  considerable  amount  of  microcline  and  a  larger  amount 
of  plagioclase ;  among  dark  ones,  a  good  deal  of  hypersthene  aud  about  as  much  green  horn- 
blende, the  latter  often  enclosing  the  former  and  evidently  derived  at  least  in  part  from  it. 
The  presence  of  appreciable  qu-intities  of  potash  feldspar  (microcline)  marks  this  rock  off  from 
most  of  the  norites,  and  suggests  an  intermediate  rock  between  the  ordinary  quartz-norite  and 
the  granitic  phase  of  the  eruptive. 

In  a  section  from  the  Gertrude  mine  the  hypersthene  is  so  faintly  pleochroic  that  it  may 
perhaps  belter  be  called  enstatite  ,  and  with  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  augite  in  clear  grains, 
but  no  microcline.  In  another  section  from  the  same  mine  containing  sulphides  the  rhombic 
augite,  though  far  gone  in  weathering  and  not  at  all  pleochroic,  still  shows  parallel  extinction. 
With  it  is  secondary  hornblende  and  biotite  ;  and  the  feldspars  are  very  brown  in  color. 

A  slide  from  Stobie  mine  consists  in  nearly  ec^ual  parts  of  dark  and  light  minerals,  the 
former  mainly  very  faintly  pleochroic  enstatite  with  some  diallage,  the  latter  no  doubt  origin- 
ally feldspar  but  now  completely  changed  to  an  aggregate  in  which  no  twin  lamellae  can  be 
distinguished. 

VARIETIES    OF   THE    NORITE. 

Besides  these  coarse-textured  rocks  with  rhombic  augite  however,  there  are  examples  of 
very  much  finer  grain  and  of  a  different  type.  Some  of  the  marginal  parts  of  the  norite 
include  gray,  very  fine-grained  slabs  and  fragments  quite  unlike  the  main  rock  both  megas- 
copically  and  microscopically,  the  whole  sometimes  looking  like  a  breccia  or  conglomerate,  so 
crowded  ai'e  the  fragments.  In  the  best  example,  which  is  from  near  Little  Stobie  mine,  the 
matrix  is  of  modera  ely  coarse-grained  norite  of  the  kind  previously  described,  consisting  of 
plagioclase,  stout  prisms  of  hypersthene  and  a  very  little  hornblende  and  biotite ;  but  the 
portions  of  the  two  fragments  contained  in  the  slide  are  quite  different.  One  is  formed  almost 
exclusively  of  a  very  granular  mixture  of  plagioclase  and  hypersthene,  the  latter  making  about 
a  quarter  of  the  whole,  and  both  being  unusually  fresh.  The  other  fragment  is  wholly  of 
plagioclase  (1  ibf-adorite)  in  small  crystals  of  about  equal  diameters  with  a  little  magnetite,  and 
must  be  named  anorthosite. 

A  thin  section  of  a  dark  green,  almost  compact  rock  from  the  dump  of  the  Mount  Nickel 
mine  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  to  the  first  included  fragment  just  mentioned,  but  is  still 
finer-grained  It  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of  faintly  pleochroic  hypersthene  and  plagio- 
clase, with  a  considerable  amount  of  magnetite.  Whether  this  represents  the  quickly  cooled 
edge  of  the  norite  at  Mount  Nickel  or  is  a  fragment  of  included  rock  is  not  certain  ;  but  rather 
similar  specimens,  though  more  weathered,  come  from  the  edge  of  a  nickel  ore  body  between 
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Joe's  and  Clear  lakes  in  Wisner  township  (W.D.  16).  Sections  show  about  equal  parts  of 
pyroxene  (enstatite  and  diallage)  and  plagioclase  (labradorite),  the  dark  minerals  being  partly 
rearranged  into  fibrous  greenish  material,  apparently  hornblende.  The  feldspar  is  often  in 
small,  nearly  square  crystals  made  up  sometimes  of  two  bilves,  but  frec^ucntly  of  several  twin 
lamellae.     Pyrrhotite  occurs  in  three  of  the  four  slides. 

The  only  specimen  taken  from  a  position  where  its  surroundings  were  clear,  is  from  a  hill 
which  stands  a  little  southeast  of  the  boundary  of  the  ore  body  at  Murray  mine,  and  is  marked 
by  thin  ridges  of  green  rising  from  a  surface  weathering  pale  green  gray.  Fresh  surfaces  are 
darker  greenish  gray,  and  in  the  field  work  the  rock  as  a  whole-  was  taken  for  part  of  the  band 
of  schists  and  greenstones  running  beside  the  nickel -bearing  eruptive.  Thin  sections  however 
show  a  very  different  rock  from  any  others  collected  as  belonging  to  the  band  of  green  schists, 
since  they  are  formed,  like  some  of  the  included  fragments  from  Little  Stobie,  of  hyperdthene 
and  plagioclase  with  magnetite.  The  minerals  are  in  very  smalljcrystals  of  equal  diameters, 
and  the  two  main  ingredients  are  present  in  about  equal  amounts.  The  hypersthene  is  dis- 
tinctly pleochroic  md  is  scarcely  at  all  changed  to  hornblende  in  most  places,  though  that 
mineral  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  thin  green  bands  which  appear  to  represent  fissures 
where  water  could  circulate,  bringing  about  the  change  from  hypersthene  to  hornblende.  This 
occurrence  would  seem  to  indicate  an  older,  finer-grained  set  of  norites  near  the  edge  of  the 
nick  el- bearing  norite  ;  but  more  field  work  is  needed  to  settle  the  matter  positively. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  different  phases  of  the  weathered  norites  or  gabbros 
associated  with  the  ore  bodies.  Usually  only  the  augites  have  undergone  rearrangement,  and 
the  feldspars,  though  somewhat  brown  and  dusty  in  appearance,  are  for  the  most  part  surpris- 
ingly fresh  for  rocks  in  which  the  bisilicates  have  so  greatly  suffered  There  are  generally 
quartz(often  pegmatitic},biotite  and  leucoxenic  iron  ore  in  addition  to  the  secondary  hornblende 
and  basic  plagioclase.  Along  the  margin  of  the  main  range  the  rock  is  (generally  coarse-graii«ed 
and  fairly  uniform  in  character,  but  the  actual  edge  again«t  the  older  granite  or  gneiss  is  often 
somewhat  finer-grained. 

The  dike-like  off-sets  from  the  main  range  a*'e,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  finer- 
grained  on  the  whole  and  more  variable,  though  in  almost  all  cases  somewhere  near  the  ore 
t>odie8  the  customary  speckled  rock  containing  some  quartz  and  biotite  is  to  be  found,  though 
often  in  sparing  amounts  and  greatly  mixed  up  with  brecciated  country  rock.  Hypersthene  or 
enstatite  is  very  seldom  preserved  in  the  off-sets,  the  only  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  my  thin 
sections  being  from  Stobie  mine. 

GABBRO    OF   COPPER    CLIFF    OFF-SET. 

The  off-set,  including  the  Copper  Cliff  mine,  was  studied  most  carefully  and  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  example.  The  band  of  norite  or  gabbro  is  continuous  from  the  mam 
range  past  Clara  Bell  and  Lady  Macdonald  mines  to  mine  No.  2  ;  and  where  the  contact  with 
the  granitoid  gneiss  is  exposed  the  texture  grows  finer  toward  the  edge  and  almost  compact  at 
the  very  edge.  Thin  sections  show  in  the  finer-grained  portions  jusc  the  same  minerals  and 
usually  the  same  relationships  as  in  the  coarser-grained  rocks  ;  though  the  finest-grained  of  all, 
taken  from  the  boundary  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  near  the  open  pit  of  mine  No.  2,  has  a  hint 
of  the  ophitic  structure.  However,  all  the  thin  sections  from  this  point  and  the  Copper  Cliff 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  adjacent  diabase  dikes,  containing  quartz  m  triangular 
■paces  between  the  feldspars  or  intergrown  with  them  as  micropegmatite,  and  also  biotite,  but 
never  olivine.  Sections  from  the  VVorthington  and  Victoria  mines  off-set  have  the  s-^me  char- 
acters, though  they  are  very  fine-grained  ;  but  the  few  thin  sections  made  from  the  neighboring 
Vermilion  mine  show  rocks  of  a  different  type.     A  specimen  of  the  latter  rock  sent  by  Mr.  G*^ 
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R.  Mickle  to  the  late  Prof.  Stelzaer,  of  Freiberg,  was  described  by  him  as  a  '^compact  brown 
rock,  originally  mica  schist,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz,  brown  mica,  very  little  triclinic 
feldspar  and  some  epidote." 

The  areas  of  gabbro  unconnected  with  the  main  nickel  range  have  not  been  carefully  stud- 
ied, but  the  laocolite  east  of  Sudbury  and  its  southwest  prolongation  towards  Kelly  lake  have 
much  the.  same  characteristics  as  those  described.  A  specimen  from  the  hill  top  east  of  the 
toiiv  n  is  a  typical  Qorite,  made  up  essentially  of  faintly  pleochroic  enstatite,  or  hypersthene  and 
plagioclase,  the  latter  somewhat  lath-shaped. 

A  specimen  from  near  Ramsay  lake  is  much  more  weathered  and  no  longer  retains  any 
augite,  green  hornblende  replacing  it.  The  plagioclase  too  is  greatly  weathered  and  contrasts 
with  the  clear  quartz  filling  spaces  between  the  crystals.  A  section  from  south  of  the  Evans 
mine  is  like  the  last  one,  but  with  fresher  plagioclase  and  a  considerable  amount  of  quartz  in 
micropegmatitic  intergrowth  with  it.  This  mass  of  altered  norite  is  associated  with  small  out- 
crops of  pyrrhotite  and  chaloopyrite  which  appear  to  occur,  not  at  the  edge  but  more  or  less 
in  the  centre  of  the  area. 

It  may  bo  mentioned  finally  that  gabbro  containing  hypersthene  has  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province  connected  with  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  deposits,  e.  g.  at  lake  Mass- 
agamashioe,  near  Loring,  south  of  lake  Nipissing.  The  rock  is  coarse-textured,  dark  brownish 
gray,  mixed  with  sulphides,  and  consists  of  plagioclase,  diallage,  hypersthene  and  some  garnet 
as  reaction  rims  between  the  plagioclase  and  pyroxene. 

The  norite  associated  with  the  nickel  ores  merges  inwards  into  a  curious  micropegmatitic 
rock  which  has  been  described  already  from  various  localities,  and  need  not  be  taketi  up  at 
length  here.^'^  Professor  Walker's  account  especially  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  gradual  change 
from  quartz-norite  to  porphyritic  micropegmatite  and  finally  hornblende  syenite  or  granite. 
The  micropegmatite  was  called  syenite  in  early  days,  but  really  contains  too  lar^^e  an  amount 
of  quartz  to  retain  the  name,  the  bulk  of  the  rock  as  seen  in  thin  sections  being  composed  of  a 
marvellously  elaborate  intergrowth  of  quartz  and  feldspar  radiating  usually  from  a  well  formed 
crystal  of  plagioclase. 

This  differentiation  does  not  occur,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  in  connection  with  the  smaller 
gabbro  areas,  such  as  that  oast  of  Sudbury  ;  though  towards  the  centre  of  these  laccolithic 
masses  there  may  be  a  segregation  of  small  bodies  of  very  coarse  white  rock  consisting  of  feld- 
spar alone,  of  feldspar  intergrown  with  quartz,  or  of  quartz  alone.  The  best  examples  I  have 
observed  are  south  of  Copper  Cliff  on  the  ridge  near  Kelly  lake,  where  a  broken  band  of  this 
material  runs  for  half  a  mile  or  more  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  At  one  point  pure  quartz 
was  quarried  some  years  ago  for  use  as  a  flux  in  the  Bessemer  converter. 

Frequently  there  is  a  transitional  rock  between  the  ordinary  gabbro  and  the  quartz- 
feldspar  mas?,  consisting  of  a  very  coarse  mixture  of  hornblende  and  feldspar  of  a  more  or  less 
l)e.^matitic  kind. 

The  white  feldspar  rock,  as  seen  in  thin  sections,  contains  about  equal  amounts  of  striated 
and  unstriated  feldspar  with  small  quantities  of  quartz,  so  that  the  name  anorthosite  is  hardly 
appropriate,  nor  does  the  name  granite  seem  to  fit  the  case.  The  intergrowth  of  quartz  with 
the  feldspar  is  often  very  coarse,  like  graphic  granite,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  ;  and  this  passes  in  some  places  rather  sharply  into  solid  glassy  quartz. 

LATER    GRANITES. 

While  the  granitoid  gneisses  appear  to  be  older  than  the  nickel-bearing  eruptive,  there 
are  later,  finer  grained  granites  which  cut  the  norite.     Tliey  are  usually  flesh-colored  but  aome- 

"  5eol.  8ar.  Can.,  189091.  p.  78  F.;  Can.  Rec.  So.,  Apr  1898,  p.  346;  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  Vol. 
LUX  (1897)  p.  53-58;  Sam.  Rep.  Geo).  Sar.  Can.,  1901,  143-4. 
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times  gray,  and  form  large  elongated  masses  rising  as  hills  between  Murray  mine  and  the 
Frood,  for  instance ;  or  extend  as  dikes  six  to  ten  feet  wide  as  may  be  seen  at  Copper  Cliff 
and  m'na  No.  2.  Few  sections  hive  been  made  of  these  rocks  and  they  are  not  of  great 
interest  and  need  only  a  brief  description.  They  are  granular  rocks  made  up  chiefly  of  (juartz, 
orthoclase,  microcline,  a  little  plagioclase  and  a  litMe  biotite. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  granitoid  gneiss,  the  nickel-bearing  eruptive  and  the  later 
granite  are  of  common  descent  and  do  not  differ  very  greatly  in  age,  the  granitoid  gneiss 
having  been  separated  first  and  the  later  granite  last ;  but  the  field  evidence  inclines  me  to 
keep  them  separate,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  granite  rocks  carry  no  ore  bodies  is  agiinst 
connecting  them  with  the  norites. 

Some  quartz  syenites,  fine-grained  grayish  red  rocks,  at  Creigh^on  and  between  it  and 
Gertrude  are  perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  the  flesh-red  granites,  but  differ  from  them  in  con- 
taining only  a  little  quartz  and  having  hornblende  instead  of  biotite. 

DIABASE    DIKES. 

The  latest  ro:ks  of  the  district  are  the  diabase  dikes  which  intersect  all  the  others,  running 
sometimes  for  miles  in  a  fairly  direct  lino  across  country,  as  between  Murray  mine  and  Ramsay 
lake.  The  aggregate  number  of  these  dikes,  large  and  small,  must  be  very  great,  since  at 
single  mines,  as  the  Crcighton,  there  may  be  five  within  100  yards  ;  and  the  size  varies  from 
a  few  inches  or  less  in  width  to  more  than  300  feet.  In  our  work  only  those  appearing  at  or 
near  the  ore  bodies  have  been  studied,  an  1  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  larger  dikes  for 
any  long  distance,  as  Dr.  Barlow  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  their  study.  Even  at  mines 
where  no  dike  has  been  ob3erved  on  the  surface,  dikes  must  often  really  exist,  for  blocks  of 
diabase  are  usually  to  be  found  on  their  rock  dumps. 

The  dikes  at  or  near  the  C'-eighton  mine  are  perhaps  most  interesting,  since  the  great  open 
pit  shows  their  relationships  very  clearly,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  mine. 
The  most  curious  feature  is  the  boulder-like  projections  from  some  of  the  dikes  into  the  ore  as 
if  oval  cavities  existed  into  which  the  molten  diabase  porphyrite  could  be  squeezed. 

Most  of  the  dikes  are  of  olivine  diabase  porj)hyrite,  coarser  grained  in  the  middle  and  very 
fine-drained  to  compact  at  the  edge  when  in  rock,  bat  frequently  with  a  very  narrow  rim  of 
glass  when  coming  against  ore,  as  if  chilled  more  suddenly  by  so  good  a  conductor  as  the 
sulphides.  The  thin  shrinkage  cracks  on  the  chilled  surface  are  filled  with  a  film  of  secondarily 
deposited  sulphides,  usually  copper  pyrites.  The  poiphyritic  feldspars  are  broad  flat  plates 
reaching  a  greatest  length  of  about  half  an  inch.  A  thin  section  shows  the  characteristic 
ophitic  structure  of  olivine  diabase,  which  need  not  be  particularly  described,  reminding  one 
greatly  of  diabase  porphyrite  dikes  from  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior. 

In  addition  to  the  dikes  from  four  inches  to  3  or  4  feet  in  width  shown  at  the  open  jiit, 
there  are  much  wider  ones,  e.g.,  along  the  railway  east  of  Creighton,  showing  naturally  a  much 
coarser  texture,  in  which  the  porphyritic  crystals  are  not  conspicu'^us.  These  are  much  like 
the  great  dikes  near  the  Murray  mine.  The  augite  is  red  brown  and  not  appreciably  pleo- 
chroic  ;  while  the  olivine,  p-esent  in  equal  amounts,  is  clear  and  very  little  weathered. 

Another  type  of  diabase,  much  more  weathered  and  perhaps  older  occurs  at  Creighton, 
finer-grained,  greenish  in  color  and  not  porphyritic.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
dike  near  the  winze  in  the  open  pit,  and  also  on  a  wood  road  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  in  the 
latter  case  cutting  the  granitoid  gneiss.  Thin  sections  show  no  olivine  or  augite,  the  latter 
being  replaced  by  hornblende  and  a  little  biotite  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these  dikes  are  really 
off-sets  from  the  norite,  weathered  examples  of  which  they  resemble  in  composition,  but  no 
ore  seems  to  occur  in  them. 
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The  diabase  dikes  near  Copper  Cliflf  have  been  studied  in  detail  by  Dr.  Barlow,  and  also 
those  near  Murray  mine,  so  that  mention  need  not  be  inade  of  them  here.  Specimens  of 
coarse-textured  olivine  diabase  were  collected  at  Blue  lake  and  were  supposed  to  be  country 
rocks  of  the  ore  deposit,  but  they  no  doubt  really  belong  to  large  dikes  whdse  relationships  are 
obscured  by  drift  deposits.  Thin  sections  are  beautifully  fresh,  and  show  large  amounts  of 
both  au&;ite  (red  brown)  and  olivine,  with  a  little  brown  biotite,  especially  near  large  magnetite 
masses  or  crystals. 

That  the  diabase  dikes  are  much  later  in  age  than  the  rocks  they  cut  is  evident,  but  their 
actual  age  is  uncertain.  Their  resemblance  to  the  lake  Superior  dikes,  which  are  held  to  be 
the  channels  through  which  the  basic  Keweenawan  lavas  reached  the  surface,  suggests  that 
they  also  may  be  of  Keweenawan  age,  though  n(^  wide-spread  eruptive  sheets  like  the 
Keweenawan  copper-bearing  amygdaloids  are  known  in  the  Sudbury  district. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Walker  found  0.0295  per  cent,  of  nickel  oxide  in  the 
large  dike  at  Murray  mine^*  Dikes  of  augite  porphyrite  described  by  Professor  W.  G.  Miller 
from  the  County  of  Frontenac  were  found  to  be  much  richer  in  nickel,  which  appears  to  have 
been  contained  in  titaniferous  magnetite,  since  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  (0.16  per  cent.) 
is  too  small  to  form  a  sulphide  with  the  0.612  of  nickel. ^^ 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  rocks  of  the  Sudbury  district  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
probable  succession  in  age  is  as  follows,  in  ascending  order  : 

Keweenawan  (?) — Dikes  of  diabase. 
Younger  granite. 
Nickel-bearing  eruptive  ;  norite  ;  micropegmatite  ;  granite. 

Animikie  (?)  or  Upper  Huronian  (?)— Oval  area  of  tuflfe,  sandstones  and  slates  overlying  the 

preceding. 

Laurentian. — Granitoid  gneiss. 

Upper  Huronian. — Green  schists  and  greenstones. 

Arkoses,  quartzites  and  graywack^s. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  precise  age  of  any  of  these  groups  of  rocks  is  known,  though 
they  probably  range  from  the  base  of  the  upper  Huronian  to  the  Keweenawan,  including  the 
Laurentian  as  later  than  Upper  Huronian.  No  rocks  undoubtedly  of  Lower  Huronian  age  are 
known  from  the  nickel  district  proper  ;  though  the  ranges  of  banded  silica  and  magnetite 
extending  through  Hutton  and  Wisner  townships  to  the  north  of  the  nickel  area  evidently 
belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Huronian ^°.  The  latter  rocks  occur  entirely  enclosed, 
so  far  as  known,  in  granites  and  gneisses,  generally  considered  I<aurentian,  and  have  not  been 
found  in  direct  connection  with  the  rocks  here  described. 


Moose  Mountain  Iron  Mine. 

For  a  number  of  years  magnetite  has  been  known  to  exist  north  and  northwest  of  lake 
Wahnapitae,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  J  900,  when  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Terry  took 
up  iron  locations  in  Hutton  township  at  ivhat  is  now  the  Moose  Mountain  mine.  The  iron 
range  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Taylor  while  prospecting  for  placer  gold  on  the  west  fork  of 
Vermilion  river,  where  the  banded  silica  of  the  range  forms  a  rapid  with  a  fall  of  about  ton 
feet,  which  has  been  named  the  **Iron  Dam." 

The  banded  silica  is  not  very  rich  in  iron  at  the  Vermilion,  but  on  the  steep  hills  rising 
above  it  the  amount  of  magnetite  increases.     The  range  is  said  to  be  300  feet  wide,  but  not 

"     Qu»r.  Jour.  (3eol.  Soc.,  Vol.  LIII.  (1897),  p.  63. 
"     B.  A.A.  Sc,  Toronto,  1897,  pp.  660-1 ;  and  Bur.  Mines,  1897,  pp.  280-2. 
•«  Bur.  Mines,  1901,  p.  186. 
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nearly  the  w  ^ole  of  it  CaU  be  called  ore.  At  the  river  the  banded  silica  strikes  a  little  west  of 
north  and  dips  about  70''  (o  the  east,  but  bends  toward  the  northwest  where  the  stripping  has 
been  done  and  dips  nearly  vertically.  The  general  direction  cf  the  range  is  said  to  be  about 
northwest  and  southeast.  The  work  done  in  July  last  consist^^d  mainly  in  stripping,  but  a 
diamond  drill  was  then  bein^  got  ready  for  work  on  a  hill  top  risiug  according  to  an  aneroid 
'eadin^  180  feet  above  the  river.  The  stripping  exposed  ore  for  a  length  (»f  270  feet  and  for  a 
breadth  of  25  or  30  ;  but  the  amount  of  magnetite  contained  in  it  varied  greatly,  and  some 
parts  seemed  to  bo  too  lean  to  be  of  value,  though  even  these  were  said  to  assay  40  per  cent, 
of  iron,  while  the  richer  parts  would  reach  about  60  per  cent. 

The  stripping  disclosed  characteristic  iron  range  rock  of  interbandcd  white  or  bluish  silica 
and  magnetite  with  little  pyrite  so  far  as  seen,  and  few  other  substances  except  a  little  cblorite. 
It  was  richer  in  magnetite  than  any  other  portion  of  the  iron  range  which  I  have  visited,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  a  small  outcrop  not  far  from  Fort  William,  near  Murillo  station  ; 
and  so  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  such  a  superficial  examination  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  ore,  since  it  may  be  supposed  to  go  down  for  at  least  180  feet,  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  probably  to  a  much  greater  depth.  This  is  apparently  the  only  instance  in  the  Province, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  where  the  original  iron  range  rock  is  rich 
enough  in  the  metal  to  be  counted  as  an  ore  on  anyr  large  scale.  All  other  ore  deposits  con- 
nected with  the  banded  silica  are  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  represent  local  eiurichments  due 
to  leaching  of  iron  from  higher  portions  of  the  rans^o. 

The  country  rocks  of  this  iron  range  are  greenstones,  green  schists  and  granite,  and  it 
appears  to  be  completely  separated  from  the  nickel  range  to  the  south  and  its  accompanying 
sediments  and  eruptives. 

The  mine  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chase  S.  Osborne  of  Michigan  in  July,  and 
later  was  visited  and  reported  upon  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Leith  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  but 
the  results  of  the  development  have  not  been  made  public. 


METHODS  OF  METALLURGY  AT  COPPER  CLIFF. 

BY    JAMES    m'aRTHUR,    GENERAL    MANAGER    CANADIAN    COPPER    COMPANY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  operations  up  to  the  stage  of  standard  or  first  crude 
matte  as  practised  at  the  Copper  Cliff  departments  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company's  works. 

Open  air  heap  roasting,  as  practised  at  the  present  time,  is  under  fair  weather  conditions 
though  a  fairly  pi ofi table. process,  an  old,  crude  and  very  simple  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
elimination  of  sulphur  from  low-grade  sulphur  ores,  i.e.,  ores  having  too  low  sulphur  contents 
to  make  it  profitable  to  save  the  latter  by  any  treatment  at  present  in  use,  the  sulphur  contents 
running  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  iron  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  The  roasting  and  heap  build- 
ing operation  is  easily  learned  by  any  reliable  and  intelligent  man,  anxious  to  work  to  the  letter 
of  the  plain  instructions  given  him,  who  takes  no  uncertain  chances  or  anything  for  granted, 
but  one  who  desires  to  learn  the  why  and  wherefore  for  everything  done.  Such  a  man  makes 
an  ideal  roaster  and  generally  gives  good  satisfaction  ;  the  more  so  if  ho  displays  good  judg- 
ment in  the  handling  and  supervision  of  his  men. 

The  sulphur  fumes  generated  from  our  heap  roasting  are  non  poisonous,  being  free  from 
arsenic,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  etc.,  though  in  dense  volume  they  create  when  inhaled  a  slight 
strangling  sensation,  which  soon  disappears.  As  a  whole  we  find  them  more  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  though  disagreeable.     Our  men  keep  robust  and  healthy,  with  good  appetites,  and 
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there  is  an  entire  absence  of  consumption  diseases  among  permanent  residents.  Indeed,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  the  occurrence  of  any  case  of  this  kind  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  or 
since  operations  first  began. 

Mining  the  Ore. 

The  ores  from  the  different  mines,  in  large  lump  form  with  considerable  fines,  are  hoisted 
in  large  skip  cars  to  the  top  of  the  rock  house,  where  they  are  automatically  dumped  on  to  a 
large,  inclined  '*  grizzly"  sizing  screen,  which  separates  the  fines  from  the  coarse  ore.  The 
latter  falls  in  front  of  large  Blake  crushers,  each  of  400  tons  daily  capacity,  into  which  it  is  fed, 
crushed  and  broken  to  the  requisite  size  for  heap  roasting.  It  is  then  discharged  and  fed  into 
the  upper  end  of  slightly  inclined  horizontal  revolving  trommel  screens,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
charged in  three  different  sizes — fines,  raggin  and  coarse.  The  first  two  escape  through  their 
respective  mesh-holes  in  the  trommel  screen,  while  the  last  discharges  through  the  lower  and 
open  end  of  the  trommel  on  to  oscillating  sorting  tables,  also  slightly  inclined  lengthwise,  the 
shaking  motion  of  the  table  causing  the  crushed  produces  to  travel  at  such  a  speed  to  the  dis- 
charging end  as  to  give  a  large  number  of  boys  stationed  along  the  sides  an  opportunity  to 
pick  out  much  of  the  associated  barren  rock  on  its  passage  to  the  receiving  bins. 

From  these  the  ore  is  automatically  loaded  on  standard  gauge  cars  and  hauled  by  loco- 
motive engines,  in  trains  of  400  to  500  tons  each,  to  the  roasting  yards,  the  latter  covering  an 
extent  of  carefully  graded,  prepared  and  drained  ground,  about  160  by  7,500  feet,  with  a  roast- 
ing capacity  of  250,000  tons  of  ore,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  height  of  the  heap. 

Roasting  out  the  Sulphur. 

Here  the  plans  of  the  heaps,  rectangular  squares  of  60  by  125  feet,  are  laid  out  on  the  pre- 
pared ground.  This,  when  an  excess  of  ore  fines  is  in  stock  over  and  above  the  usual  require- 
ments necessary  for  covering  the  finished  heaps  preparatory  fi)r  firing,  is  covered  to  a 
d  tpth  of  a  few  inches  with  the  surplus  fines,  which  after  two  or  more  heaps  have  been  roasted 
on  top  of  them  get  roasted  and  caked  together,  then  are  broken  up  and  smelted  as  coarse  ore. 

On  the  top  of  these  fines,  if  any,  or  on  the  prepared  ground  if  absent,  is  laid  a  bed  of  dry 
cordwood  9  to  18  inches  deep.  The  fuel  bed  being  finished,  coarse  ore  to  the  extent  of  about 
65  per  cent,  of  the  total  ore  heap  is  first  transferred  from  the  loaded  cars  and  built  roughly  and 
evenly  on  the  prepared  fuel  bed,  followed  by  the  ore  raggin  (nut  size)  and  finally  by  a  complete 
covering  of  ore  fines.  No  chimneys  or  top  vents  are  now  used,  long  experience  having  shown 
that  chimneys  are  detrimental  to  good  roasting,  causing  heavy  matting  of  the  ore  to  take  place 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  notwithstanding  the  closest  care  to  prevent  it.  The  green 
ore  heap  now  being  built  and  finished  and  nothing  but  a  few  kindling  holes  being  still  exposed 
at  intervals  all  round  the  base  of  the  heap,  these  are  simultaneously  ieni'^ed  and  the  heap  has 
commenced  its  long  roasting  operation.  These  openings  are  also  covered  over  with  green  ore 
fines  as  soon  as  the  cordwood  has  burned  to  gh>wing  charcoal. 

All  carbonaceous  fuel  in  large  heaps  like  these,  though  so  well  covered  and  protected  from 
the  air,  is  burned  out  in  about  60  hours  after  lighting  up.  A  complete  oxidizing  roastihg  pro- 
cess then  begins  and  continues  until  the  end«  namely,  until  the  sulphur  contents  are  so  far 
reduced  and  burned  off  that  there  is  not  sufficient  left  to  promote  further  combustion.  The 
remaining  proportion,  generally  about  7  per  cent.,  i^  enclosed  and  sealed  up  in  non  porous 
portions  of  ore  or  matte,  the  semi-fused  covering  of  which  would  require  to  be  rebroken  in 
order  to  expose  fresh  faces  under  heat  and  liberate  the  remaining  sulphur.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  turning  over  and  re-roasting  the  ore  after  the  first  roast  was  finished,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  as  the  remaining  sulphur  is  essential  in  the  smelting  of  the  ore  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  clean  slag. 
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A  heap  after  being  fired  up  is  constantly  and  carefully  watched  on  both  shifts  for  the  first 
few  days,  i.  e.,  during  the  period  of  its  settling  caused  by  the  burning  out  of  the  fuel  bed 
underneath,  and  all  vent  holes  created  by  this  disturbance  are  covered  over  as  soon  as  formed 
by  throwing  on  a  little  fresh  ore  fines.  This  is  to  prevent  too  great  a  generation  of  heat  which 
would  kill  all  roasting  by  fusing  the  heap  into  matte.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  ore 
heap  is  left  to  itself  for  the  next  few  months,  the  duration  of  roasting  operations  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage  contents  of  the  roast  heap. 

The  smaller  the  heap,  the  smaller  the  coarse  portion  of  the  ore  should  be  broken  for 
good  roasting  ;  for  a  heap  of  800  to  1,(  00  tons  not  much  over  ordinary  egg  size,  which  should 
bum  out  in  35  to  40  days  ;  a  heap  of  2,500  tons  roasts  best  with  ore  sized  to  pass  a  3-inch  to 
3|-inch  mesh,  and  will  roast  out  in  100  to  115  days,  while  a  heap  of  4,000  tons  will  roast  well 
with  ore  mesh  d  to  size  of  brick  bats,  and  under  favorable  conditions  of  weather,  etc.,  will 
roast  for  seven  months.  The  longer  the  period  of  roasting  the  less  the  matting  ;  the  larsrer 
the  heap  the  less  of  the  outside  margin  or  covering  is  left  only  partially  roasted.  The  loss  by 
solubility  and  seepage  from  wet  n  eather  is  less  than  the  loss  in  valuable  ore  float  dust  occuring 
in  the  rabbling  and  roasting  of  similar  material  in  the  calcining  furnaces.  After  tlie  heaviest 
and  most  prolonged  rainstorms  I  have  never  found  moisture  as  deep  as  24  inches  through  the 
covering  of  one  of  these  heaps  ;  below  that  the  bed  would  t>e  dry  to  dustiness. 

The  sulphur  contents  of  these  ores,  as  alieady  stated,  are  not  in  suflicient  quantity  to 
recover  and  save,  as  it  would  cost  more  than  their  market  value  to  do  so,  and  there  is  not  a  firm 
operating  a  nickel  mine  in  Ontario  at  the  present  moment  but  is  treating  raw  ores  by  heap 
roasting,  the  sulphur  going  to  waste,  as  some  term  it.  I  know  of  no  chemical  firm  making 
acids,  here  or  in  the  United  States,  who  ever  profitably  recovered  sulphur  from  ores  carrying 
less  than  30  to  34  per  cent,  sulphur. 

A  roast  heap  once  fired  up  and  fairly  started  to  bum,  requires  no  further  expense  or 
attention  until  cold  enough  to  remove  to  furnaces  months  after.  It  is  a  cheaper,  more  expedi- 
tious and  less  intricate  process  than  the  old  and  now  generally  abandoned  system  of  stall 
roasting.  The  one  better  feature  in  stall  roasting  is  the  greater  absence  of  sulphur  fiimes 
among  the  men  engaged  in  handling  the  ore,  but  vegetation  suffers  just  as  much  from  stall  as 
it  d  es  from  heap  roasting. 

Smelting  the  Roasted  Ore. 

The  ore  when  roasted  clinkers  and  centres,  together  ia  great  lumps,  and  when  cold  is 
loosened  and  broken  up  by  powder  and  pick  into  the  requisite  size  for  smelting,  loaded  on  large 
side-dumping  cars  and  hauled  by  K»comotive  engines  to  the  different  stock  sheds  and  bins  at  the 
furnaces.     There  it  is  sampled,  mixed  and  made  into  smelting  charges  and  fed  into  furnaces. 

Each  furnace  charge  consists  of  7,000  pounds,  the  coke  being  about  14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  charge.  Half  the  coke  is  first  charged  into  the  furnace  followed  by  half  the  ore,  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coke  and  ore.  The  blast  used  is  delivered  at  the  tuyeres  at  a  pressure  of  about 
fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces  per  square  inch.  Each  furnace,  of  which  there  are  thirteen  installed 
is  provided  with  a  wind  bustle  and  twenty-five  two-inch  tuyeres  ;  the  total  capacity  being 
about  1,800  tons  per  day. 

The  furnaces  are  water- jack etted  and  built  of  open  hearth,  soft  stet:l  plates  about  nine  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  side  flare  of  6  inches  from  tuyeres  to  charging  doors,  encircled  by  wind  bustle 
and  twenty-five  tuyere  holes,  each  of  a  diameter  of  2^  inches.  The  feeding  and  molten  dis- 
charge of  furnaces  is  continuous,  the  molten  stream  escaping  from  an  opening  in  front,  near 
the  bottom,  thence  through  a  similar  opening  into  the  forehearth  or  settling  well.  Here  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  contents  causes  the  matte  to  settle  to  the  bottom  and  it  is  periodically 
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drawn  out  into  pot  moulds,  sampled,  cooled  off  and  weighed,  loaded  on  cars  and  shipped  to 
the  refinery. 

The  slag  as  it  separates  in  the  settler  rises  rapidly  to  the  top  and  flows  over  the  lip  of  the 
settlor  in  a  continuous  stream  on  to  a  granulating  chute,  in  quiet  contact  with  a  stream  of 
water  that  has  already  done  duty  in  the  jacketted  walls  of  tha  furnaces  and  flowinii:  through  the 
chute  in  the  same  direction  as  the  stream  of  molten  slag.  The  latter  is  granulated  and  flushes 
off  to  the  waete  dump  or  into  the  elevator  pit,  where  the  water  filters  off  and  the  sl^g  is  ele- 
vated into  high  waste  heaps.  From  these  heaps  road  makers  and  railroad  conipanies  help 
themselves  freely,  loading  the  slag  with  steam  shovels  for  the  ballasting  of  tracks,  etc.,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  ;  beinq:  heavier  than  gravel  ballast  and  non-porous,  it  does  not  retain 
water  and  therefore  does  not  freezd  deep  in  winter  and  heave  up  tracks  as  does  sand  ballast. 

Each  furnace  is  operated  by  a  No.  7  Connorville  pressure  blower,  discharging  67  cubic  feet 
of  air  blast  per  revolution  and  making  from  90  to  130  revolutions  per  minute,  each  blower 
being  driven  by  its  own  directly  connected  engine  of  50-h.p. 

The  matte  product  from  the  first  sir  el  ting  of  roasted  ore  in  these  furnaces  is  always  termed 
standard  matte,  to  distinguish  it  from  converter  or  Bessemerized  matte.  When  this  latter 
grade  is  called  for,  which  is  not  very  frequently,  the  standard  matte  is  smelted  and  tapped  in 
the  required  charges  into  the  Bessemer  converters,  where  a  high  pressure  of  air  blast  is  blown 
through  the  molten  bath  of  metal,  until  practically  all  the  iron  is  oxidized,  and  taking  its  flux  from 
the  silicious  lining  of  the  converter  is  skimmed  off  in  a  very  fluid  slag.  At  this  stage  the  charge 
has  been  blown  to  finish,  i.e.,  the  standard  matte  charged  at  35  to  40  per  cent,  metallic  con- 
tents is  blown  or  converted  to  a  grade  of  80  per  cent.  This  is  as  far  as  the  Bessemer  operation  can 
be  carried  without  an  immense  loss  in  the  nickel  contents  of  the  product,  caused  by  the  nickel  to 
some  extent  following  the  action  of  the  expelled  iron  and  fluxing  itself  from  the  silicious 
linings. 

At  this  stage  the  sulphur  contents  will  still  reach  as  hi  h  as  17  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  and 
this  is  always  a  desirable  feature,  as  it  leaves  the  Bessemerized  matte  in  a  still  sufficiently 
brittle  and  short  condition  to  facilitate  its  further  breaking  and  crushing  preparatory  for  final 
treatment,  i.  e.,  the  separation  of  nickel  and  copper,  or  refining. 

The  duration  of  a  blowing  operation  depends  on  the  size  of  the  charge  and  the  displacement  of 
converter  space  owing  to  a  thick  and  recent  lining,  the  capacity  of  the  converter  naturally  in- 
creasing as  its  silicious  lining  is  eaten  up  by  the  iron  in  the  charge.  Each  charge  can  be 
greater  than  the  preceding  one,  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  charge  is  blown,  when  invariably  a 
new  lining  has  to  be  put  in.  Owing  to  these  conditions  a  blowing  operation  generally  lasts 
from  20  to  80  minutes,  averaging  about  50  minutes.  It  is  an  ideal  pyritic  process  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  wood. 

Yet  if  we  except  the  iron  contents  a  similar  grade  of  matte  can  be  produced  from  one  heap 
roasting  and  re-smelting  of  standard  matte,  the  difference  being  that  the  matte  product  in  this 
case  will  carry  16  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  10  to  11  per  cent^  iron.  These  results  from  heap 
roasting  have  not  been  attained  anywhere  else  so  far  as  I  know. 

Pyritic  Smelting. 

Cold  blast  pyritic  smelting  of  sulphide  ores  has  been  carried  on  in  Canada,  off  and  on,  and 
for  long  periods  at  a  time,  since  1879  ;  not  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a  prooesp.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  copper  sulphide  fines  have  been  smelted  with  cold  blast,  and  later  on  in  recent  years  at 
Copper  Cliff  with  cold  and  also  with  very  moderately  hot  blast  (the  latter  about  400*  F.),  mak- 
ing in  these  recent  operations  some  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  matte  product.  The  coke  con- 
sumption was  about  5  per  cent  for  both  temperatures  of  the  blast,  the  grade  of  matte  product 
being  almost  identical.     With  a  blast  temperature  sufficiently  high— not  less  than  1200^  F. — 
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to  counteract  gumming  at  tuyeres,  the  sulphur  contents  of  the  ore,  which  should  be  the  only 
fuel  used  apart  from  a  small  percentage  of  the  iron,  can  be  kept  in  ignition,  and  with  a  higher 
pressure  of  the  blast  we  should  get  sufficient  rapid  oxidization  action,  even  in  a  large  and  fast 
smelting  furnace,  to  produce  a  direct  30  per  cent  matte,  or  over  seven  into  one«  from  a  raw  4  per 
cent,  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  because  if  we  can  diRpense  with  all  carbonaceous  fuel  in 
first  smelting  and  can  use  the  sulphur  contents  of  charge  in  its  stead,  we  stop  all  reducing  ac- 
tion, and  in  lieu  thereof  introduce  a  complete  oxidizing  action,  oxidizing  the  iron  and  consum- 
ing the  sulphur  in  the  operation.  * 
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IRON  RANGES  OF  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

BY    WILLET   G.    MILLER. 

While  we  have  had  only  one  producing;  iron  mine  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Province 
during  the  past  year,  there  has  been  much  activity  in  prospecting  the  different  ranges.  Diamond 
drilling  has  been  carried  on  in  five  rather  widely  separated  areas — at  Steep  Rock  lake,  a  few 
miles  from  Atikokan  station  in  the  Bainy  River  district ;  along  the  line  of  the  Port  Arthur, 
Duluth  and  Western  railway,  about  50  miles  from  Port  Arthur ;  on  deposits  not  far  distant 
from  the  shores  of  lake  Nipigon  ;  on  a  number  of  claims  in  the  Michipicoton  district ;  and 
in  the  township  of  Hutton  which  lies  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  Nipissing, 
about  25  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Sudbury.  Development  work  has  also  been  done  on  claims 
along  the  Algoma  Central  railway,  about  25  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  at  Loon  lake  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  east  of  Port  Arthur. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  prospecting  for  iron  ores  during  the  cr>ming 
summer  judging  among  other  things,  from  the  fact  that  considerable  search  has  been  made,  by 
'  means  of  the  dip  needle,  for  ore  bodies  during  the  winter.  It  may  be  well  tiiereforo  to  give  a 
resum^  of  the  distribution  of  the  known  iron-bearing  formations  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  the  Province.  Fuller  accounts  of  some  of  the  iron  ranges  will  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  this  Bureau  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  iron  ranges  and  outcrops  of  iron  ore  which  have 
been  reported  as  occurring  in  northern  and  north  western  Ontario.  In  most  of  these  localities 
the  ore  is  magnetite  or  hematite  associated  with  jasper  or  other  closely  related  silicious  material. 

I.   Rainy  River  District. 

Atikokan  range  ;  Steep  Rock  lake  ;  Watten  township  ;  Dryden  ;  Upper  Manitou  Idke ; 
Turtle  river  ;  Hunter's  island  ;  s.  w.  arm  of  Red  lake,  northward  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  near 
the  height  of  land,  s.  w.  of  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Joseph,  loose  ;  Seine  bay,  titaniferous 
magnetite. 

H.  Thunder  B.\y  District. 

Mattawin  range  :  Animikie  area  along  the  P.  A.  and  D.  Ry.  ;  lake  Nipigon  and  Little 
Long  lake  ranges ;  Little  Pine  lake ;  Black  Sturgeon  lake ;  Dog  lake  and  Little  Pike  lake  ;  Loon 
and  Ruby  lakes  ;  White  Earth  lake  ;  Big  Mountain  lake  ;  lake  Savant ;  Pic  river  ;  Little  Pic 
river  ;  Slate  islands  ;  Otter  cove. 

III.  Algoma  District. 

Michipicoton  ranges  ;  Cape  Choy^ ;  Batchawana  bay ;  townships  of  Deroche,  Hodgins, 
Jarvis  and  Anderson  ;  Desert  lake,  township  of  Aberdeen,  formerly  Coffin  ;  on  the  Woman 
river  ;  north  of  Flying  Post ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mattagami  river  (Devonian)  ;  south  of  Chapleau, 
titaniferous  magnetite. 

IV.  Nipissing  District. 

Ranges  betweeu  lake  Temiscaming  and  Hutton  township,  including  the  lake  Temagami  and 
other  outcrops  ;  Shining  Tree  lake,  on  the  Algoma  boundary  ;  Upper  and  Lower  lakes  Abitibi ; 
near  colonization  road  west  of  Opimika  narrows,  lake  Temiscaming,  titaniferous  magnetite. 

The  map  which  accompanied  the  **  Report  on  the  Survey  and  Exploration  of  Northern 
Ontario,  lUOO,"  shows  the  situation  of  most  of  the  localities,  in  the  three  more  eastern  districts, 
given  ill  the  above  list.   This  map  and  report  were  published  by  the  Crown  Lands  Department.^ 

>  Mitp  of  Part  of  Northern  Ontario,  showing  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Diitriot  of  Nipitsiog,  Alcoma 
and  Thunder  Bay,  Toronto,  1901. 


10  X. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch  map,  on  which  the  positionB  of  the  iron 
ranges  are  marked,  that  practically  they  completely  surround  the  Ontario,  or  northern  and 
eastern  shores,  of  Lake  Superior  and  extend  approximately  to  the  eastern  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  Province.  Iron  ranges  have  also  been  found  here  and  there  in  the  little  known 
more  northern  regions,  and  doubtless  many  others  will  come  to  light  when  more  careful  pros- 
pecting has  been  done. 


I.  District  of  Rainy  River. 

In  the  Rainy  River  district  there  are  a  number  of  occurrences,  cpncerning  some  of  which 
we  have  little  information. 

THE    ATIKOKAN    RANGE. 

The  best  known  outcrops  in  the  district  are  on  the  Atikokan  range  which  runs,  just  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  from  near  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of 
Rainy  River  and  Thunder  Bay.  This  range  shows  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  ore  and 
the  rocks  which  occur  on  it. 

Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  is  the  McKellar  deposit,  on  which  considerable  work  has 
been  done.  ^    The  ore  here  is  magnetite  and  lies  in  rock  which  may  be  called  chlorite  schist. 

The  deposit  stands  up  as  a  distinct  ridge  or  hill  of  considerable  size  above  the  swamp.  The 
magnetite  is  fine-grained,  like  that  usually  associated  with  jasper,  and  appears  to  come  grad- 
ually into  the  schist,  being  at  first  interlaminated  with  it. 

This  property,  which  lies  about  three  miles  from  the  railway,  is  most  readily  reached  from 
the  section  foreman's  house  at  the  crossing  of  the  Atikokan  rivor,  which  is  about  a  mile  east  of 
Hematite  siding.  Other  deposits  on  the  eastern  end  of  this  range,  while  not  showing  so  large 
at  the  surface,  possess  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  McKellar. 

STEEP    ROCK   LAKE. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  the  rocks  surrounding  Steep  Rock  lake  have  attracted 
much  attention,  as  being  the  possible  holders  of  large  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  lake  is  easily 
reached  from  Atikokan  station  by  way  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  affords  a  good 
canoe  route,  about  three  miles  in  length,  to  the  lake. 

The  lake  has  been  described  by  a  number  of  writers.  For  this  reason  only  a  brief  account 
of  it  will  be  here  attempted.  The  most  detailed  description  of  it  has  been  given  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Smyth  in  a  paper  in  which  the  geological  structure  has  been  carefully  worked  out.^ 

The  shape  of  the  lake  is  roughly  that  of  the  letter  M.  Going  up  what  may  be  called  the 
first  upstroke  of  the  M  we  observed  brecciated  crystalline  limestone  and  loose  pieces  of  hema- 
tite and  limonite  along  the  west  shore. 

Near  the  end  of  this  upstroke,  in  the  apex  of  the  first  half  of  the  M,  there  are  a  number 
of  high  points,  which  are  almost  islands,  composed  of  the  reddish  or  yellowish,  more  or  less 
brecciated  crystalline  limestone.  At  the  end  of  the  first  downstroke  is  Mosher's  point.  Pits 
have  been  sunk  here  and  some  of  the  material  taken  from  them,  which  appears  to  have  been 
found  in  small  quantity,  has  the  following  percentage  composition  :  metallic  iron,  3.00,  man- 
ganese, 12.32. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Burrows,  who  made  the  analysis  of  the  ore,  states  :  *'  I  thought  this  specimen 
might  be  bog  manganese,  after  I  found  the  percentage  of  iron,  but  on  drying  it  showed  the 
presence  of  only  a  little  water.    The  residue  seems  to  be  chiefly  silicious  and  organic  matter.*' 

'  11th  Rep.  Bur.  Mines,  pp.  131.3.  s  Am.  Jour.  Soienoe,  1891,  pp.  817-331. 
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There  are  a  number  of  boulders  of  hematite  on  a  small  island  which  lies  nearly  opposite 
Mosher's  point.  They  consist  of  what  may  be  called  hard  ore,  and  appear  to  be  different  in 
character  from  most  of  the  ore  met  with  in  the  material  thrown  out  from  the  pits.  One  of  the 
boulders  has  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  feet.  Boulders  of  similar  character  are  said  to  be  found 
along  the  creek  which  runs  out  at  location  264X. 

At  only  one  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has  ore  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  boulders  been  found  in  place  at  the  surface.  This  is  on  location  126E. 
Here  a  mass  of  hematite  about  two  feet  in  diameter  occurs  in  the  limestone  in  the  face  of  a  cliff 
a  few  feet  up  from  the  water's  edge.  In  shape  this  mass  is  not  unlike  thai  probably  possessed 
by  the  boulders  before  they  had  their  surfaces  smoothed  by  abrasion,  after  being  detached  from 
the  parent  rock. 

LIMESTONE    ASSOCIATIONS    OF   IRON   ORE. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  boulders,  which  are  now  strewn  on  the  shores,  may 
have  originally  existed  as  comparatively  small,  detached  masses  of  ore  in  the  crystalline  lime-^ 
stone,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  large  bodies  of  ore,  produced  by  the  leaching  of  iron  out  of  the 
limestone,  do  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

In  addition  to  the  outcrops  of  limestone  already  mentioned  other  detached  masses  occur  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  second  apex  of  the  M,  and  along  the  southeast  arm. 
Some  of  these  outcrops  are  in  the  form  of  bold  bluffs  which  are  almost  islands,  the  line  of  con- 
tact between  the  limestone  and  the  rock  farther  back  from  the  shore  being  occupied  by  small 
valleys  or  ditch-like  depressions.  Judging  from  the  isolated  outcrops  of  limestone  which  are 
found  at  numerous  points  on  the  shores,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  basin 
of  the  lake  was  at  one  time  filled  in  with  this  rock.  ^  It  weathers  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
surrounding  rocks,  and  the  clifib  of  it  on  the  shores  are  fast  breaking  down.  Large  caverns 
occur  in  them  in  places,  and  considerable  danger  is  encountered  in  scaling  their  faces  or  in 
canoeing  under  the  overhanging  loosened  masses  of  rock.  Beautiful  quartz  crystals  occur  in 
some  of  the  cavities  of  the  limestone.  That  the  rock  contains  considerable  iron  is  seen  from 
the  color  of  weathered  surfaces  of  it,  and  from  the  thin  layers  of  powdery  oxide  which  lie  on 
some  of  the  flatter  portions  of  the  cliff  tops.  The  following,  No.  1,  is  an  analysis  which  I  had 
made  of  a  sample  of  this  limestone.  No.  2  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  a  fine-grained 
crystalline  limestone,  specimens  of  which  I  collected  last  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva 
Lake  station,  on  the'  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Both  being  of  pre-Cambrian  age  I  have  placed 
the  results  of  their  analysis  together  for  comparison. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Silica 26.46 6.04 

Alumina 2  10 0.28 

Ferrous  oxide 6.94 2.31 

Lime '. 20.34 27.01 

Magnesia 9.63 19.03 

Carbonic  acid 26.32 41.87 

Moisture 0.16 

The  lime  and  magnesia  shown  in  No.  1  exist  as  carbonates.  The  insoluble  silicious  residue 
after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  equal  to  31  per  cent.  The  lime  and  other  bases 
were  not  determined  in  this,  but  the  total  silica  in  the  rock,  as  shown  above,  is  26.46.  The 
loss  on  ignition  was  30.08  per  cent.,  which  includes  the  carbonic  acid,  26.32  percent.,  as  shown 
in  the  table. 

*  Many  lakes  in  the  orystalline  limestone  areas  of  aoatheastern  Ontario  are  of  similar  orisio,  their 
battns  oconpying  depreisions  which  at  one  time  were  filled  in  with  limestone.  Remnants  of  the  limestone 
masses  are  now  In  plaoe  on  their  shores. 
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In  No.  2  the  lime  and  mafirnesia  shown  are  also  present  as  carbonates.  The  insoluble  silic- 
ions  residue,  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  equal  to  8.55  per  cent,  of  the  rock.  The 
lime  and  other  bases  in  this  residue  were  not. determined. 

The  larger  of  the  two  Government  diamond  drills  has  been  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  drilling  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  shore  on  location  254X,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  southeast  arm  of  the  lake.  It 
was  found  that  the  lake  has  here  a  much  greater  depth  than  would  be  expected.  The  bottom 
of  the  depression  is  filled  with  a  thick  deposit  of  a  reddish  silt  which  resembles  soft  hematite, 
but  carries  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

Although  the  Steep  rock  limestone  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  much  different  from  other 
iron-bearing  formations  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Province,  especially  from  those  which 
are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  interbanded  jasper  and  iron  ore,  still  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  Steep  Rock  series  and  those  of  moet  of  our  northern  ranges.  The  iron-bearing 
formation  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Temagami,  for  example,  has  associated  with  it  carbonates, 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  similar  in  character  to  the  limestone  on  Steep  Rock 
lake.  ^  Then  again  the  siderite  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Helen  mine,  in  the  Michipicoton 
Mining  Division,  is  similar  in  composition  to  the  more  western  crystalline  limestone.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  limestone  or  siderite  at  lake  Temagami  and  in  other  localities  at  one  time 
was  present  in  large  quantities,  that  now  remaining  being  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  was 
formeily  in  place.  Moreover  since  the  chief  characteristics  of  many  of  these  iron  ranges  are 
so  much  alike  it  seems  not  improbable  that  at  one  time,  before  the  extreme  erosion  to  which 
the  region  has  been  subjected  took  place,  siderite  or  limestone  existed  on  all  these  ranges. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF   PYRITE-BEARmO   ROCKS. 

There  is  one  other  prominent  characteristic,  as  the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  former 
reports,  which  is  common  to  almost  all  these  older,  pre-Animikie,  iron  ranges  lying  between 
the  Quebec  boundary  on  the  east  and  Manitoba  on  the  west.^  This  is  the  occurrence  of 
pyritiferous  rocks  in  close  association  with  the  iron  ore  formation.  The  interbanded  zone  of 
jasper  and  magnetite  is  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  a  parallel  belt  of  pyrite-bearing  rock, 
whose  base  is  usually  composed  of  chloritic  material.  At  times  the  two  bands  lie  close  together, 
while  in  some  cases  they  lie  half  a  mile  or  more  apart.  This  relationship  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  writer  in  his  report  on  the  Temagami  ranges.  The  association  of  pyrite  with  the  iron 
ore  of  the  Helen  mine  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  results  of  recent  drilling  through 
one  of  the  pyrite  deposits  are  given  on  a  foregoing  page  of  the  present  Report.  This  body  of 
pyrite  is  large  enough  to  be  of  economic  importance  and  there  seems  little  doubt,  judging  from 
surface  indications,  that  similar  large  bodies  of  the  mineral  will  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  lake 
Temagami.  It  was  therefore  of  considerable  interest  to  the  writer  to  find  on  visiting  Steep 
Rock  lake  that  a  pyrite  deposit  had  recently  been  uncovered  there,  thus  furnishing  further 
evidence  that  the  iron  ore  series  of  this  more  western  field  possesses,  in  all  probability,  a  closer 
relationship  to  the  iron-bearing  formations  of  Nipissing  and  Algoma  than  would  at  first  seem 
to  be  the  case. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  on  the  Atikokan  range  proper,  to  the  east  of  Steep  Rock  lake, 
a  pyritiferous  band  of  rock  accompanies  that  in  which  the  iron  ore  occurs.  Farther  west  again 
the  same  association  is  found. 

Then  there  is  also  a  similarity  between  the  quarts  veins  which  are  found  in  proximity  to 
the  iron  formation  at  lake  Temagami,  and  other  points  in  Nipissing,  and  those  of  the  Atikokan 
and  Steep  Rock  areas.  The  fact  that  pyrite  and  hematite  have  been  found  to  ocpor  together  in 
the  deposits  which  have  been  tested  in  Michipicoton  and  other  localities  should  act  as  an 
inducement  for  the  testing  at  considerable  depths  of  all  pyritiferous  deposits. 

•  Tenth  Report  Bnr.  Min.  p.  1«9.  •  Ibid.  pp.  169  and  178. 
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In  summiDg  up  the  facts  which  have  just  been  stated,  I  may  say  it  would  appear  that  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  both  by  the  field  geologist  and  the  mining  engineer  before  all  our 
widely  scattered  iron  ranges  can  be  correlated,  and  before  we  can  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  iron 
ore  is  not  found  under  certain  conditions  or  that  it  is  certain  to  be  found  under  others.  While 
we  can  draw  on  the  valuable  experience  which  han  been  gained  in  iron  mining  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale,  in  formations  similar  to  our  own,  in  the  states  of  Michigan  and  Mmnesota,  it  seems 
that  the  conditions  of  occurrence  are  somewhat  diflferent  on  this  side  of  the  international 
bouudary.  There  are  some  things  to  be  learned,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  occurrence 
of  iron  ore  in  association  with  pyrite-bearing  belts  of  rock,  which  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
our  own  fields. 

The  pyrite  deposit  near  Steep  Rock  lake  had  been  partially  stripped  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  The  rock  in  which  the  deposit  is  situated  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  variety  of 
greenstone  not  uulike  that  in  which  some  of  the  pyrite  in  more  eastern  districts  is  found.  The 
pyrite  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  rock  matter  and  magnetite,  and  has  a  brecciated  appearance. 
A  shallow  open  cut  in  the  deposit  was  about  150  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The 
length  of  the  deposit  from  the  foot  of  the  little  lake  known  as  Straw  Hat  lake  eastward  is 
about  900  feet.  It  would  appear  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  basin  of  the  little  lake  wa«  at  one 
time  occupied  by  material  similar  to  that  in  the  deposit.  Cunsiderable  diamond  drilling  has 
recently  been  done  on  this  pyrite  mass. 

Other  iron  ranges  and  outcrops  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  the  Rainy  River  dis- 
trict but  little  work  has  been  done  on  them.  ^  They  include  that  near  the  village  of  Dryden, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  that  which  crosses  the  Canadian  Northern 
track  near  Nickel  lake  in  Watten  township,  and  the  reported  discoveries  of  ore  on  Upper 
Manitoa  lake  and  Turtle  river.  Then  there  are  the  Hunter's  island  outcrops  near  the 
international  boundary  which  are  claimed  to  be  on  a  continuation  of  the  Vermilion  range  of 
Biinnesota. 

II.     District  of  Thunder  Bay. 

In  the  Thunder  Bay  district  similar  rans^es  occur,  some  of  which  have  been  known  for 
many  years  and  have  been  more  or  less  carefully  examined. 

MATTAWIN    RANGE. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Mattawin  range.  Important  outcrops  on  this  range  can  now 
be  easily  reached  by  taking  a  train  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  the  forks  of  the 
Mattawin  river.  A  road  runs  on  either  side  of  the  river  to  the  range  which  lies  a  couple  of 
miles  south  of  the  railway. 

This  range,  so  far  as  it  has  been  traced,  has  a  total  length  of  35  or  40  miles.  It  runs  from 
Green  water  lake  eastward,  south  of  lake  Shebandowan,  to  Kaministiquia  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  The  ore  formation  consists  of  interbanded  jasper  and  other  closely  related 
sillcious  matetial,  with,  usually,  magnetite,  although  at  times  the  ore  associated  with  the  jasper 
is  hematite.  This  range  has  been  frequently  described  in  a  general  way  both  in  the  reports  of 
the  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines. 

THE    MESABI    EXTENSION. 

Another  iron-bearing  area  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  as  a  probable  source  of  ore  is  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  William  Mclnnes,  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey:  *^  Roughly  described,  this  area  occupies  a  triangular  space  bounded  by 
Lake  Superior,  the  United  States  boundary,  and  a  line  extending  from  Gunflint  lake  north- 
easterly to  the  shores  of  Thunder  bay."    This  area  is  covered  by  Animikie  rocks  similar  to 

^  nth  Report,  Bur.  Mines,  p.  134 
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those  of  the  Mesabi  range  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Mclnnos  and  others  who  have  ex- 
amined the  field  state  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  probability  that  similar  beds  of  ore  to 
those  of  the  Mesabi  will  be  discovered. 
Prof.  Van  Hise  also  states  **  *'  Undoubt- 
edly equivalent  with  the  Upper  Huronian 
Mesabi  iron-bearing  series  is  the  Animikie 
series  of  Thunder  Bay,  which  extends  from 
Gunflint  lake  on  the  international  boun- 
dary east  beyond  Port  Arthur  on  Lake 
Superior. "  This  area  is  penetrated  by  the 
Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  Western  railway 
and  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 

Diamond  drilling  has  been  in  progress 
for  seven  or  eight  months  past  on  the  area 
of  these  rocks  which  surrounds  Loon  Lake, 
a  railway  siding  twenty-three  miles  east  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  ore,  which  is  red  hema- 
tite, is  associated  with  taconyte  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  Mesabi  range. 
Detached  areas  of  trap  here,  however, 
overlie  the  taconyte  in  places.  The 
taconyte  also  rests  on  trap  The  bottom 
of  the  taconyte  layer,  which  averages 
about  forty  feet  in  thickness,  at  some 
points  has  siderite  associated  with  it. 

The  taconyte  layer  or  bed  dips  at  a 
slight  angle  towards  Lake  Superior,  which 
lies  four  or  five  miles  to  the  southward. 
Granite  hills  form  a  barrier  to  the  north- 
ward. It  would  seem  that  the  hematite 
has  been  deposited,  replacing  the  taconyte, 
by  waters  circulating  or  making  their  way 
southward  from  the  granite  hills  on  the 
north  to  Lake  Superior. 

LAKE  NIPIGON  RANGES. 

Other  ranges  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  district  which  have  attracted 
more  or  less  attention  include 
those  which  run  eastward  from 
the  shore  of  lake  Nipigon.  This 
locality  was  described  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bain  in  1900,  ^  at  the  time 
the  first  locations  were  being 
surveyed.       Since    then    much 

^  **  Iron  ore  Deposits  of  the  L. 
Superior  KegioD,"  p.  410. 

^  Tenth  Report  of  the  Barean 
of  Mines,  pp.  219-214. 
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proBpectiog  has  been  done  on  the  ranges  which  are  said  to  be  three  in  number  and  roughly 
parallel  to  one  another.  Two  companies  who  have  had  options  on  the  locations  have  done 
diamond  drilling.  Operations  have  now  ceased  not  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  outlook  for 
the  discovery  of  workable  ore  bodies  being  unpromising,  but  owing  to  the  inability  of  those 
doing  the  work  to  make  satisfactory  terms  with  the  owners  as  regards  time  for  thoroughly  test- 
ing the  properties  before  having  to  make  large  cash  payments. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Parks  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  these  Nipigon  iron  ranges:'® 

*'The  region,  from  the  Sturgeon  to  the  Blackwator  river  and  for  a  few  miles  on  each  side 
of  these  streams,  is  occupied  by  various  Huron ian  rocks,  including  sericite  and  other  schists, 
altered  porphyrite  and  quartz-porphyry,  slate  and,  more  abundantly,  diorite,  both  massive  and 
in  different  stages  of  metamorphism.  Agglomerates  also  are  found  at  a  few  places.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  agglomerates  and  the  rr>ck8  between  them  might  be  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sturgeon  river  to  a  point  north  of  Windigokan  lakes.  Particular  attention  is  due 
to  this  region  as  it  containiS,  in  places,  ranges  of  schists  passing  into  jasper  and  hematite.  The 
strikQ  is  somewhat  north  of  east  in  all  cases  and  the  dip  variable,  but  always  near  the  vertical. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  sheet  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  three  ranges  with  indications  of 
iron  ;  one  just  north  of  the  Sturgeon  river  and  two  south  of  it.  Many  claims  have  been 
staked  on  these  belts,  chiefly  by  the  Flaherty  and  Clergue  syndicates,  both  of  which  are 
actively  and  systematically  prospecting  the  region.  Mr.  Flaherty  has  had  a  diamond  drill 
working  during  the  past  summer  on  the  first  range  south  of  the  Sturgeon  (the  Sand  river 
range)  The  jasper  rock  is  here  1,000  feet  wide  and  is  filled  with  narrow  bands  of  pure 
hematite.  Its  strike  is  22*  north  of  east  and  its  dip  northward  76**.  The  drill  was  driven 
down  542  feet  at  an  angle  of  60^  from  the  vertical  to  the  south,  thus  cross-cutting  the  deposit. 
The  core  revealed  continuous  jasper  with  narrow  bands  of  hematite  and  at  the  bottom  a 
passt^re  into  quartzite.  This  belt  has  been  traced,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Little  Long 
lake,  a  distance  of  70  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  which  Dr.  Bell  mentioned  the  occurrence  of 
iron  ore  in  his  report  for  1870.  North  of  the  Sturgeon,  the  strike  is  about  the  same,  but  the 
average  width  is  difficult  to  ascertain  as  the  deposit  is  covered  by  the  silt  at  the  nver  banks. 
Slaty  hematite,  giving  40  per  cent,  iron  has  been  found  at  different  places  on  this  range.  I 
was  able  to  work  out  the  geological  conditions  of  occurrence  fairly  well  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  write  on  this  point  when  the  various  samples  have  been  examined.  Jasper  was 
observed  at  one  place  on  the  Blackwater  river  and  magnetite  was  found  south  of  Blackwater 
lake." 

NEAR  BLACK  STURGEON  LAKE. 

Dr.  Wilson  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  soft  hematite  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Sturgeon  lake 
which  lies  southwest  of  lake  Nipigon.^ ^  From  his  report  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  workable  deposits  being  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  locations  have  recently  been  ap- 
plied for  covering  some  of  the  outcrops.  Dr.  Wilson  classes  the  rocks  as  Huronian.  His  dis- 
cription  of  the  iron  ore  outcrops  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Commencing  near  the  southeast  comer  of  Black  Sturgeon  lake  and  extending  southeast 
to  the  vicinity  of  Nonwatinose  lake  is  a  narrow  belt  of  highly  ferruginous  quartzite  of  an  average 
width,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  of  about  four  hundred  yards.  On  the  northeast,  this 
quartzite  band,  whose  beds  strike  N.  20**  E.  and  are  nearly  vertical,  is  cut  off  by  the  granitoid 
gneiss  belt  referred  to  above,  while  on  the  southwest  it  is  overlaid  by  later  deposits.  About 
half  a  mile  east  of  Black  Sturgeon  lake,  the  quartzites  are  interbanded  with  a  red  hematite, 
sometimes  quite  soft,  in  bands  rarely  over  a  foot  in  width.  The  outcrop  at  this  point  is  small, 
but  from  the  typographic  features  of  the  vicinity  one  would  expect  that  a  much  larger  body  of 
soft  hematite  ore  would  be  found  in  the  valley  near  the  outcrops,  which  are  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  incline.  Farther  east,  other  small  exposures  of  the  ore  occur,  but  the  drift  covering 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  their  extent  and  value  without  considerable  stripping.  I 
understand  that. locations  have  already  been  taken  up  along  this  belt,  although  1  was  unable  to 
find  any  claim  stakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Sturgeon  lake.  Claims  have  been  staked  north 
of  Nonwaten  and  east  of  Nonwatinose  lake.  No  development  works  of  any  kind  has  as  yet 
been  undertaken,  and  the  value  of  the  belt  has  still  to  be  proved.  The  ores  which  I  have  seen 
vary  from  a  soft  unctuous  clay-like  mass  of  bright  red  hematite  to  a  hard  ore,  in  which  are  fre- 
quently found  small  patches  of  sparkling  blue-black  hematite.  I  was  informed  that  specular 
hematite  in  larger  masses  has  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity." 

»o  Sum.  Report,  Geol.  Surv.  1901,  p.  106.  *»Ibid.  p.  98. 
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Two  samples  of  hematite,  from  the  Black  Sturgeon  area,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wiley 
of  Port  Arthur,  were  found  to  have  the  following  percentage  composition  : 

1.  2. 

Metallic  iron 60.11  63.71 

Sulphur 0.08 

Phosphorus 0.016  

Titanium none.  none. 

DEPOSITS    ON    PIC    RIVER. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  much  information  concerning  the  Pic  river  de- 
posits which  lie  four  miles  north  of  Peninsula  harbor,  lake  Superior.  Locations  X800  to 
X809,  totalling  1,400  acres,  were  surveyed  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  ore  is  said  to 
be  magnetite,  but  no  description  of  the  geology  of  the  locations  is  at  hand.  It  is  stated  that 
the  deposits  have  been  uncovered  at  several  points.  A  general  account  of  the  geology  of 
the  Pic  river  is  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  who  examined  it  in  1870.^^  In  the 
same  report  he  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  iron  ore  on  the  Little  Pic  river  and 
states  :  '*  The  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  west  side,  consists  of  a  massive  crystal- 
line granitoid  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  red  orthoclase  with  a  little  black  hornblende,  holding 
thick  beds  or  veins  of  magnetic  iron  ore  "  ;  and  further,  ''the  principal  deposit  of  iron  met 
with  in  the  region  explored  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Pic  river,  where  as 
already  mentioned,  thick  beds  or  veins  of  iron  ore  are  associated  with  a  reddish  granitoid  rock. 
The  united  thickness  of  three  of  these,  which  occupy  a  horiz/ontal  position  in  a  cliff,  appears  to 
be  about  ninety  feet.  A  sample  of  this  ore,  assayed  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  yielded  thirty- 
six  percent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  another  assayed  by  Dr.  Gird  wood,  of  Montreal,  from  a  differ- 
ent spot  at  this  locality,  contained  forty-six  per  cent,  of  metal.  Dr.  Hunt  finds  a  specimen 
which  we  brought  to  contain  36.85  per  cent,  of  iron,  chiefly  as  a  silicate." 

MAGNETITE  ON  SAVANT  LAKE. 

Above  the  upper  end  of  the  n%rrows,  which  run  northward  from  the  old  post  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  bay  about  two  miles  deep  stretches  to  the  southwest.  A  creek  runs 
into  the  head  of  this  bay,  and  a  portage  follows  roughly  the  direction  of  the  creek  for  a 
distance  from  the  shore.  Across  the  strike  south  from  this  creek  we  found  stringers  and 
lenses  of  a  fine-grained  magnetite  in  chlorite  schist  over  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards. 
The  magnetite  occurs  very  irregularly  distributed  in  the  schist,  and  gives  no  appearance  of 
being  of  economic  value  at  this  point.  In  one  or  two  places  lenses  were  found  which  had  a 
width  of  three  or  four  feet  with  a  length  two  or  three  times  as  great.  They  did  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  continuous  at  any  great  depth.  To  the  northeast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
similar  outcrops  of  narrow  stringers  of  magnetite  are  found  on  the  islands.  At  one  point 
here  the  stringers  or  bands  exhibit  a  highly  brecciated  structure.  The  rock  is  rather  hard  to 
classify  in  the  field,  and  might  be  put  down  either  as  a  chlorite  schist  or  trreywack^.  A  thin 
section  of  a  portion  of  it  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  taken  had 
originally  been  part  of  a  more  or  less  basic  igneous  mass. 

An  outcrop  of  somewhat  similar  magnetite  lies  a  short  distance  west  of  the  old  Hudson 
Bay  post,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  narrows  which  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  lake. 

Although  no  jasper  or  siderite  was  found  in  connection  with  these  Savant  lake  outcrops, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  if  a  line  is  followed  m  the  direction  of  the  strike  a  typical  jaspilyte 
series  will  be  found. 

'*QeoL  Surv.  fi«p.,  1890  71,  p.  827. 
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OTHER   OCCURRENCES    IN   THE    DISTRICT. 

The  larp;e8t  of  the  Slate  islands,  which  lie  about  eight  miles  south  of  Jackfish  bay,  lake 
Superior,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Bell  to  have  **  a  band  of  impure  slaty  hematite  ore  "  on  its  western 
point.     Further  information  on  the  geology  of  the  Slate  islands  is  given  by  Dr.  Coleman.  ^  * 

Last  autumn  a  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  was  discovered  a  few  miles  inland  from  Otter 
cove,  lake  Superior.  The  deposit  is  said  to  lie  a  short  distance  north  of  the  township  of 
Homer.     The  ore  is  fine-t(rained. 

The  following  quotations  refer  to  other  outcrops  of  iron  ore  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district.^* 

'*  One  side  of  Little  Pine  lake  has  a  number  of  mineral  exposures  of  copper  and  iron." 
This  lake  is  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Kenogami,  and  it  lies  not 
far  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district.  ^  ^ 

*'  A.t  the  first  portage  there  is  an  iron-stained  outcrop  with  a  band  of  red  jaspery  mineral 
running  through  it  about  two  feet  wide.  .  .  Samples  of  this  mineral  and  rock  .  .  . 
showed  reddish  jasper  mixed  with  magnetic  iron  and  very  silicious."^  The  portage  referred 
to  is  on  *^a  river  at  the  southwest  of  the  lake,"  Wahbahkimmung  or  White  Earth  lake.  The 
description  given  of  the  location  of  this  outcrop  is  not  very  definite,  and  the  river  referred  to 
is  not  shown  on  the  map.  White  £arth  lake  lies  nearly  midway  on  the  canoe  route  between 
lake  St.  Joseph  and  lake  Nipigon. 

**  A  number  of  islands  occur  in  this  lake  composed  of  gneiss,  which  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  magnetite.  "^^  The  lake  referred  to  is  Big  Mountain  lake  on  the  route  between 
the  Gull  river  and  Obugamiga  lake,  to  the  west  of  lake  Nipigon. 

**The  resfion  northeast  of  Dog  lake  is  reported  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  A  number  of  iron 
claims  north  of  Little  Pike  lake  have  been  surveyed «  and  other  deposits  of  iron  in  this  district 
are  known  to  occur."^^  The  Dog  lake  referred  to  lies  12  or  15  miles  north  of  Kaminiatiquia 
station. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  Albany  river  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ogoki  and  Keno- 
gami, in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Thunder  Bay  and  Algoma,  it  is 
stated  that  the  channel  is  **full  of  gravel  bars  and  low  gravel  islands  of  rounded  pebbles, 
prominent  among  which  are  many  of  hematite  and  jasper."^  ^ 

III.  District  of  Algoma. 

In  Algoma,  the  next  district  to  the  east,  ircn  ore  deposits  and  ranges  have  been  reported 
in  numerous  localities.  The  Michipicoton  iron  range,  which  is  our  only  productive  range  at 
the  present  time  in  northern  Ontario,  lies,  according  to  the  most  recent  survey,  in  Algoma 
close  to  the  boundary  of  Thunder  Bay  district.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  here  concerning 
this  range  as  it  has  been  described  in  many  papers  during  the  last  four  years,  especially  in  the 
Eleventh  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Helen  mine  and  other  deposits  on  the  range 
are  also  referred  to  in  the  present  report.  Considerable  interest  was  aroused  during  the  past 
summer  in  an  area  which  lies  about  four  miles  south  of  the  Michipicoton  river  and  two  miles 
from  lake  Superior.     About  thirty  claims  have  been  staked  out  there. 

The  Cape  Choy^  range  is  said  to  be  six  miles  long  and  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
Michipicoton  proper. 

Batchawana  bay  attracted  attention  years  ago  on  account  of  the  iron  formation  which  out- 
crops in  its  vicinity.     The  outcrops  have  been  described  by  a  number  of  writers.*^ 

i»Ilth  Report,  Bur.  Mioea,  pp.  137-8. 

^^  Report  of  the  Survey  and  Exploration  of  Nurthem  Ontario,  1900. 

>»  Ibid,  p.  144.        *•  Ibid,  p.  185.        *' Ibid,  p.  200.        »«  Ibid,  p.  206.        »•  Ibid,  p,  171. 

><>  Tenth  Report  Bur.  Mines,  p.  189. 
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The  occurrence  of  iron  ore  in  the  townships  of  Deroche,  Jarvis,  Anderson  and  Hodgins 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  this  report.  The  ore  in  the  deposits  on  which  work  has  been 
done  is  described  as  being  a  soft  hematite  more  or  less  interbanded  with  jasper  or  other  closely 
related  material  of  a  silicious  nature. 

The  iron  deposit  at  Desert  lake  in  the  township  of  Aberdeen  was  opened  up  in  1874,  and 
worked  on  a  small  scale  for  three  or  four  years.  Several  vessel  loads  of  ore,  which  is  a  hema- 
tite, were  shipped  to  Detroit. ''^^ 

GROUND    HOG    RIVER    IRON    BELT. 

Iron  locations  have  been  staked  out  on  the  belt  which  crosses  the  Ground  Hog  river  four 
or  five  miles  north  of  Flying  Post.  The  post  is  reached  by  canoe  from  Biscotasing  station, 
over  a  fairly  easy  route,  in  a  trip  of  about  two  and  one  half  days.  The  route  followed  is 
shown  on  the  geological  map  of  northern  Ontario,  published  by  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands.  The  point  at  which  the  belt  crosses  the  river  is  distant  45  or  50  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  railway. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Flying  Post,  in  September  last,  I  was  shown  over  that  part- 
of  the  belt  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  river  by  Mr.  Otto  E.  Telgmann,  who  has  explored  a 
large  part  of  the  surrounding  district.  Several  locations  had  been  staked  out  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  by  Mr.  Telgmann  and  associates,  and  by  Mr.  Drew.  The  following  notes  were 
made  at  that  time,  Mr.  Telgmann  supplying  the  measurements.  Two  parallel  belts  cross  the 
river  here.  They  have  a  strike  which  is  approximately  N  52^  E  and  dip  80*^  to  the  north- 
ward. From  the  south  edge  of  one  belt  to  the  north  edge  of  the  other  the  distance  across  the 
strike  is  about  1,100  yards.  The  south  belt  has  a  width  of  about  200  feet  at  the  river  and 
300  to  400  feet  one  mile  east,  as  shown  by  the  dip  of  the  needle. 

The  space  between  the  two  belts  is  occupied  by  a  greywack^-like  rock.  Mr.  Telgmann 
claims  that  the  north  belt  shows  five  bands  of  ore,  separated  by  rock.  The  distance  across 
the  strike  of  these  bands  is  about  450  feet. 

The  south  belt  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  been  traced  east  nbout  one  and  one  half  miles, 
and  the  north  belt  one  mile.  West  from  the  river  the  south  belt  has  been  traced  one  half 
mile  and  the  north  belt  one  mile.  The  rock  more  closely  associated  with  the  bands  is  chlorite 
■chist,  while,  as  already  stated,  that  occupying  the  space  between  the  two  belts  is  more  like 
greywack^.  Quartz  diorite,  containing  bluish  quartz  like  that  of  some  of  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sudbury,  outcrops  in  close  proximity  to  the  bands,  but  was  not  seen  to  cut  them. 
The  southern  belt  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  what  appears  to  be  typical  slate.  A  quarter 
mile  down  stream,  or  north  of  the  northern  belt,  is  an  outcrop  of  a  massive  igneous  rock, 
whofie  character  was  not  definitely  determined.  It  may  be  either  a  granite  or  a  diorite. 
Farther  down,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  is  an  outcrop  of  rather  massive  chlorite  schist. 
The  exposures  on  the  east  side  of,  and  near  the  river,  lie  in  rather  low  ground,  and  are  pretty 
well  covered  with  moss  and  a  growth  of  green  timber.  The  material  in  the  bands  here 
consists  of  magnetite,  which  is  at  times  rather  coarse-grained,  and  interlaminated  with  red  jasper 
and  closely  related  silicious  material  of  other  colors.  Some  of  the  white  silicious  material  is 
friable,  and  can  be  broken  in  the  fingers  to  a  fine-grained  white  sand. 

During  the  past  winter  Mr.  Telgmann  has  traced  the  iron- bearing  formation  farther  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  has  shown  that  it  has  a  length  of  at  least  six  miles.  Samples  which 
he  collected  on  this  last  trip  consist  of  silica  interbanded  in  some  cases  with  magnetite,  but 
more  usuaUy  with  the  red  (hematite)  or  brown  oxides  of  iron.  The  silica  is  of  light  or  dull 
colors,  and  some  at  least  of  the  oxide  of  iron  may  have  been  derived  from  pyrite,  which  is 

•^  Kep.  Cool  Min.  Res.  Ont.,  1890,  p.  143. 
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present  in  some  of  the  specimens.  One  sample,  which  has  not  been  examined  chemically, 
appears  to  be  ferruginous  dolomite  or  siderite,  and  is  decomposed,  for  a  half  inch  or  so  in  from 
its  exposed  surface,  to  iron  oxide.  These  specimens  are  said  to  come  from  a  point  three  miles 
or  more  east  of  the  river. 

IRON    FORMATION    ON   WOMAN    RIVER. 

The  locations  which  have  been  staked  out  on  the  iron  belt  on  Woman  river  are  said  to  be 
most  easily  reached  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  which  is  passed  on  the  way  from  Biscotasing 
to  Flying  Post. 

Some  mining  has  been  done  on  the  portage  which  enters  the  south  ^d  of  Opeepeesway 
lake  in  a  banded  silicious  series,  which  is  evidently  part  of  an  iron-bearing  formation,  although 
no  iron  ore  occurs  here.  The  banded  material  is  similar  to  that  of  the  jaspilyte  belts.  If 
traced  east  and  west  it  is  likely  that  this  series  will  be  found  tu  pass  into  an  iron-bearing  one. 
In  the  pits  which  have  been  sunk  pyrite  has  been  met  with.  About  one  half  mile  up  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  from  the  northern  end  of  the  portage  an  outcrop  of  metamorphio 
conglomerate  was  examined.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  is  associated  with  the 
iron-bearing  series  on  lake  Temagami  and  elsewhere. 

ON    THE    MATTAGAMI. 

Referring  to  the  occurrence  of  iron  ore  at  the  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Mattagami  river  it  is 

stoted: 

**  This  locality  is  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of  a  large  deposit  of  iron  ore.  Its  position 
is  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  rivev,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  It  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
olifiT  a  distance  of  upwards  of  300  yards,  almost  continuously,  with  an  exposed  breadth  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  yards.  The  highest  points  rise  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  The  surface  is  mottled,  reddish-yellow  and  brown,  and  has  a  rough  spongy  or  "  lumpy'' 
appearance,  like  that  of  a  great  mass  of  bog  ore.  At  the  surface,  and  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  it  is  a  compact  brown  hematite,  occasionally  in  botryoidal  crusts,  with  a 
radiating  columnar  structure  ;  but  deeper  down  it  is  a  dark  gray,  compact,  very  finely  crystal- 
line, spathic  ore,  apparently  of  a  pure  quality.  The  brown  hematite  evidently  results  from  the 
conversiou  of  the  carbonate.  The  former  yields,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Hoffman, 
52.42  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  while  the  latter  shows  a  very  small  amount  of  insoluble 
matter ;  indeed  there  is,  chemically,  little  room  for  impurities,  since  it  gives  rise  to  so  rich  a 
brown  hematite.  The  geological  relations  of  this  singular  deposit  are  puzzling  ;  it  may  be  of 
newer  date  than  the  limestone  gorge  in  which  it  occurs.  The  adjacent  overlooking  wall  of  soft 
earthy  limestone  is  worn  into  vertical  caverns,  with  fluted  and  rounded  walls,  like  the  sides  of 
great  pot-holes.  They  are  sometimes  partially  lined  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  highly  ferruginous 
carbonate.     The  iron  ore  was  nowhere  seen  quite  in  contact  with  the  rock.''^^ 

IV.  District  of  Nipissing. 

In  the  district  of  Nipissing  outcrops  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  at  numerous  points.  The 
chief  outcrops,  between  lake  Temagami  on  the  east  and  the  Township  of  Hutton  on  the  west,  are 
described  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  this  Bureau,  pages  160  to  180.  The  Shining  Tree  lake  and 
other  outcrops  have  also  been  described  in  recent  reports. 

The  occurrence  of  magnetite  at  lake  Abitibi  is  described  as  follows:  *'  it  was  observed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  upper  lake  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  lake.  At  none  of  these 
localities,  however,  was  it  found  in  important  quantities."  *^ 

•*  lUport  Qeologieal  Survey,  1876-e,  p.  821.     .  *»  Kep.  Gaol.  Surv.  1872-8,  p.  182. 
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MOOSE  MOUNTAIN  IRON  RANGE. 

BY   C.    K.    LEITH. 

The  readers  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines  Reports  are  already  familiar  with  the  general 
features  of  the  Moose  Mountain  iron  range  of  Ontario  through  the  papers  of  Professors  Coleman 
and  Miller.  During  the  fall  of  1902  the  writer  made  a  somewhat  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  area  than  had  before  been  practicable,  and  as  a  result  of  this  work  is  able  to  present  & 
few  additional  points  concerning  the  geology  of  the  range. 

The  Moose  Mountain  iron  range  lies  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Sudbury,  Ontario,  in 
the  township  of  Button  and  district  of  Nipissing. 

Magnetite  ores  appear  in  numerous  exposures  in  the  area.  On  weathered  surfaces  they 
are  black,  dacrk  green  and  gray,  and  on  glaciated  surfaces  have  the  lustre  of  metallic  iron.  The 
ores  are  minutely  interbanded  with  silicious  material,  including  chert  and  phases  resembling 
quartzite  and  graywack^,  and  in  places  also  they  contain  monoclinic  amphiboles  and  epidote. 
Certain  of  the  lean  banded  silicious  ores  resemble  jasper  but  the  colors  are  Mack  and  gray,  and 
rarely  yellow,  brown,  or  dull  red.  Typi^  bright  red  jaspers  are  not  seen.  The  ores,  together 
with  the  associated  rocks  and  minerals  above  mentioned,  may  be  called  the  iron  formation. 

The  microscope  shows  complete  gradation  between  masses  of  almost  pure  magnetite  and 
aggregates  of  amphibole,  probably  mainly  hornblende.  The  aflsociated  silicious  material  which 
in  the  hand  specimen  resembles  both  chert  and  quartzite,  appears  under  the  microscope  as  a 
clear  crystalline  mosaic  of  closely  fitting  particles  showing  absolutely  no  trace  of  fragmental 
origin,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover.  The  re-crjrstallization  of  fragmental 
quartz  rock  or  of  chert  such  as  occurs  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  could  yield  the  same  result. 

Depending  upon  the  amount  of  silicious  or  amphibolitic  material  which  they  contain,  the 
ores  vary  from  lean  to  high  grade.  Ordinarily  the  lean  and  high  grade  ores  are  in  separate 
exposures.  The  silicious  impurities  tend  to  lower  the  grade  of  the  ore  very  rapidly,  while 
amphibolitic  and  epidotic  inclusions  may  be  present  in  considerable  abundance  and  the  ore  still 
be  of  good  grade,  although  such  impurities  may  slightly  increase  the  difficulty  of  working  in 
the  furnace.  The  ore  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle,  and  magnetic  readings  enable 
one  to  connect  up  the  isolated  exposures  into  several  belts. 

Geological  Features  of  the  Range. 

The  rocks  immediately  adjacent  to  the  iron  formation  belts  are: 

(1)  Basic  igneous  rocks,  which  may  be  collectively  referred  to  as  greenstone  and  green 
schist.  They  vary  in  texture  from  coarsely  granular  to  fine-grained,  and  from  massive  to 
schistose.  Under  the  microscope  they  may  be  seen  to  have  close  similarity  in  mineralogioal 
composition  in  that  they  all  consist  mainly  of  hornblende,  with  interstitial  feldspar  and  other 
accessory  constituents.  .  A.ccording  to  the  abundance  and  arrangement  of  these  minerals  the 
rocks  may  be  called  hornblende  schists,  hornblende  gneisses,  diorites,  metabasalts,  amphibolites, 
or  perknites.  Characteristics  of  nearly  all  of  these  phases  is  the  presence  of  accessory  magnetite; 
in  some  of  the  rocks  also  a  little  pyrite  is  to  be  noted.  Near  the  contact  of  the  ores  the 
magnetite  increases  in  amount,  and  specimens  may  be  collected  showing  complete  gradation 
between  rodks  consist uw  predominantly  of  hornblende  on  the  one  hand  and  the  magnetite  ores 
on  the  other.  The  greenstones  and  green  schists  are  in  considerable  part  intrusive  into  the 
iron  formation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  all  of  them  are  intrusive,  and  indeed  it  is  likely 
that  certain  of  the  more  schistose  and  more  metamorphosed  of  the  green  schists  are  basal  to  the 
iron  formation,  have  served  as  the  basement  upon  which  it  was  loriginally  deposited,  and  have 
been  folded  with  the  iron  formation. 
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(2)  In  a  few  places  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ore  belts  is  a  pyritiferous  grayvirack^ 
formation,  with  quartzitic  and  slaty  phases,  and  with  dark  green  phases  which  can  with  the 
greatest  difScolty  be  discriminated  from  the  greenstones.  The  fragmental  origin  of  these 
rocks  seems  clear  in  the  field  and  in  the  hand  specimens,  but  under  the  microscope  there 
appears  a  closely  fitting  mosaic  of  quartz  and  feldspar  with  no  traces  of  rounded  or  fragmental 
outlines,  a  structure  which  might  equally  well  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  fragmental 
sedimentary  rock  or  from  organic  chert.  The  magnetite  ores  contain  thin  layers  of  gray wack^- 
like  material  as  already  noted,  and  these  become  more  abundant  near  the  contact  with  the 
graywack^  formation. 

(3)  At  still  other  places  massive  granite  comes  into  contact  with  the  ores,  and  the  relations 
are  such  as  to  indicate  the  granite  to  have  intruded  the  ore  and  at  least  part  of  the  greenstone. 
Near  its  contact  with  the  greenstone  there  is  at  places  a  zone  of  weak  magnetic  attraction. 
The  granite  is  a  biotite  granite,  and  is  rarely  pyritiferous.  Exposures  of  rich  ore  are  in  places 
found  adjacent  to  the  intrusive  greenstone  and  granite,  suggesting  that  the  intrusion  of  these 
rocks  has  had  an  effect  on  the  concentration  of  the  ore. 

The  granites  and  a  large  portion  of  the  greenstones  are  fresh  and  massive.  The  green 
schists  show  a  vertical  schistosity,  and  the  gray  wack^  and  iron  ore  belts  exhibit  steeply  inclined 
bedding  and  schistosity. 

Comparison  with  Vbrmilion  Iron  District.  • 

In  their  steeply  inclined  attitudes,  their  relations  to  surrounding  greenstones  and  green 
schists,  their  sharp  and  irregular  contacts  with  these  rocks,  their  intrusion  by  acid  igneous 
rocks,  the  iron  formation  belts  of  the  Moose  Mountain  range  show  very  suggestive  similarity 
to  the  iron  and  jasper  belts  and  associated  greenstones  and  green  schists  of  the  Vermilion  iron 
district  of  Minnesota.  They  dilter  in  the  character  of  the  ores,  those  in  the  Moose  Mountain 
range  being  magnetite,  while  those  in  the  Vermilion  range  are  hematite  ;  in  their  association 
with  fragmental  pyritiferous  graywank^,  the  Vermilion  ores  having  associated  slate,  but  appar- 
ently no  coarsely  clastic  material;  in  the  presence  of  amphibole  and  epidote  in  a  part  of  the 
ores,  these  being  lacking  in  the  Vermilion  ores  ;  in  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  greenstones 
in  the  Moose  Mountain  range  are  intrusive,  while  in  the  Vermilion  range  they  are  practically 
all  basalt ;  and  in  that  the  Moose  Mountain  ores  lack  the  associated  brilliantly  colored  jaspers 
which  are  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  Vermilion  range. 

The  iron-bearing  series  of  the  Vermilion  district  of  Minnesota  has  been  mapped  and 
described  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  Archean  or  Basement  Complex,  and  on 
the  basis  of  rough  lithological  similarity  the  Moose  Mountain  series  might  also  be  assigned  to 
the  Archean.  But  the  differences  above  noted  are  such  that  in  the  absence  of  any  structural 
eonneotion  with  the  Vermilion  district  any  correlation  of  the  Moose  Mountain  and  Vermilion 
iron-bearing  series  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  township  of  Hutton,  near  lake  Wahnapitae,  there  may  be 
seen  iron  formation  rocks  presumably  belonging  in  the  same  general  belt  as  the  Button 
ores.  But  the  Wahnapitae  rocks  differ  from  the  Hutton  rocks  in  showing  close  asso- 
ciation with  a  clean-cut  pyritiferous  quartzite,  in  being  very  lean,  and  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  chert  and  monoclinic  amphibole,  with  a  subordinate  amount  of  magne- 
tite. Under  the  microscope  octahedra  of  magnetite  are  seen  lying  in  a  closely  fitting, 
somewhat  irregular  mosaic  of  quartz,  ramifying  through  which  are  numerous  thin  needles  of 
colorless  and  light  greenish  amphibole.  The  rock  is  similar  to  rocks  which  have  been  called 
actinolite-magnetite-schists  or  griinerite-magnetite-schists,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The 
-  associated  pjrritiferous  quartzite,  which,  as  shown  in  the  ledge  and  in  the  hand  specimen,  is 
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dearly  and  without  doubt  a  quartzite,  under  the  microscope  exhibits  a  quartz  mo«aic  differing 
from  the  quarts  mosaic  in  the  aotinolite-magnetite  rock  only  in  being  somewhat  more  even  in 
texture.  It  is  possible  that  the  quartoze  background  of  the  actinolite-magnetite  rock  and  of 
the  quartzite  are  the  same  in  origin,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  reorystallization  of  the 
silicious  material  in  two  different  kinds  of  rocks  has  resulted  in  phases  showing  general 
similarity. 

Possible  Origin  of  the  Ore. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  make  any  definite  statements  concerning  the  origin  of  the  iron  ore, 
but  there  are  known  certain  significant  facts  which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  characteristic  association  of  magnetite,  amphibole,  and  quartz  (which  is  probably 
recrystallized  chert)  is  the  same  as  in  rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  which  can  be  proved 
to  result  from  the  alteration  of  iron  carbonate  and  ferrous  iron  silicate  under  deep-seated  con- 
ditions of  silication  and  partial  oxidation.  In  the  east  end  of  the  Mesabi  district  aotinolite- 
magnetite  rocks  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  ferrous  iron  silicate,  presumably  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  great  Eeweenawan  gabbro  adjacent,^  and  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  Penokee-Oogebic  range  similar  rocks  ^  have  developed  through  the  action  of  the  Keweena- 
wan  rocks.  The  Moose  Mountain  iron  formation  is  cut  by  intrusives,  and  the  conditions  have 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  presently  observed  rocks  from  iron  carbonate  or  iron 
silicate,  if  such  were  ever  present.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ores 
have  developed  from  original  rocks  of  this  character. 

Professor  Miller,  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  noted,  as  warranting  further  study, 
the  common  association  of  the  iron  ores  in  the  Nipissing  district  with  pyritiferous  quartzitea 
and  graywack^.-^  This  fact,  together  with  the  general  importance  of  sulphides  of  other  ores 
in  this  district,  and  the  stages  of  alteration  of  iron  pyrites  to  iron  oxides  actually  to  be  observed 
on  a  small  scale  in  hand  specimens  of  certain  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  suggests  that  iron  pyrites 
may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  iron  ore  in  this  district.  This  is  little 
more  than  conjecture,  but  should  certainly  be  followed  up  by  any  one  attempting  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  ores.  Chemically,  there  is  no  reason  why  ores  should  not  develop  from  iron  sulp- 
hides as  well  as  from  iron  carbonates  or  from  iron  silicates,  and  Van  Hise  has  suggested  the 
sulphides  as  a  partial  source  for  certain  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ores  and  especially  the 
Michipicoton  ores,  and  has  indicated  their  probable  manner  of  development.^  However,  the 
actual  development  of  a  considerable  body  of  ore  from  such  a  source  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  has  not  yet  been  proved,  and  the  burden  of  proof  will  rest  heavily  upon  any  one 
attempting  to  establish  this  origin  for  the  Moose  Mountain  ores. 

While  much  of  the  ore  in  the  Button  district  is  too  lean  for  present  use,  there  is  also 
present  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  running  above  58  and  (50  per  cent,  in  metallic  iron.  Little 
test-pitting  or  drilling  has  been  done  to  determine  the  extent  of  such  ore,  but  the  surface 
indications  are  promising.  Sulphur,  an  element  to  be  feared  in  magnetite  ores,  is  in  very 
small  quantity  ;  the  considerable  number  of  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  the  ore  show 
sulphur  varying  from  .01  to  .08  per  cent.     Titanium  is  altogether  lacking. 

The  ore  is  hard  and  crystalline,  and  because  of  its  crystalline  character  will  crush  to  a  good 
size  for  furnace  use.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  to  serve  admirably  for  mixing  with  soft  ores 
such  as  the  Mesabi. 

/The  Mesabi  iron-bearing  distriot  of  MinoeM>ta,  by  0.  K.  Leith  :  Mon.  U.  S.  G^L  Survey,  Vol. 
XLIII.  1908.  pp.  872  274. 

*The  Penokee  iron-bearingKmes  of  Miobigaa  and  Wiaoonsiii,  by  R.  D.  Irving  and  O.  B.  Yaa  Hise : 
Mon.  U.  a  Geol.  Survey  VolTXIX,  1892,  pp.  25,  .260. 

*Beport  of  the  Bnreaa  of  Blines  for  1901,  p.  177. 

*The  Iron  Ore  Deposili  of  the  Lake  Soperior  region,  by  G.  R.  Van  Hise :  Slit  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8. 
GejL  Survey,  Ft.  HI,  1901.  pp.  819880. 
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The  rail  haul  to  QeoTKian  Bay  is  something;  like  60  miles,  about  the  average  for  the  Lake 
Superior  ores,  and  the  distance  by  water  from  the  railway  terminus  on  Georgian  Bay  to  the 
great  consuming  centres  near  Lake  Erie  is  much  less  than  the  distance  from  Lake  Superior 
shipping  ports  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports.  The  duty  on  the  ore,  if  used  in  the  United  States,  is 
about  countei balanced  by  the  difference  in  boat  freight.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ore  will  be  used 
for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States,  but  of  course  it  may  be  used  in  the  Canadian  iron 
industry  if  oonditioiis  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  such  an  industry  in  the  early  future. 


21  M. 
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MAGNETIC  CONCENTRATION  OF  IRON  ORES. 

f 
BV  J.    WALTER   WELLS. 

The  future  supply  of  iron  ore  is  a  problem  which  far-sighted  ironmasters  are  investigating, 
as  the  resources  presently  available  are  not.  calculated  to  last  many  years.  Already  English 
and  German  iron  works  are  importing  ores  from  Spain  and  Sweden.  In  the  United  States  the 
reserves  of  high-grade  ore  are  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  for  more  than  40  yean,  while  the 
supply  in  Canada  is  apparently  no  more  abundant  ;  so  that  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the 
immense  deposits  of  low-grade  iron  ores  well  known  to  exist  becomes  a  proper  subject  of 
inquiry.  -    •. 

Meanwhile  the  production  of  pig  iron  continues  to  incnase  rapidly.  For  example,  in 
1901  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was  15,878,854  Ions;  tons  valued  at 
$242,174,000  using  28,887,479  tons  of  iron  ore,  being  nearly  twice  the  production  in  1896.  In 
1900  Canada  produced  86,090  long  toi  s  of  pig  iron,  while  in  1901  the  production  rose  to 
244,976  tons  and  without  doubt  is  destined  to  advance  with  rapid  strides. 

Iron  ore  does  not  reproduce  itself  as  does  forest  or  animal  wealth.  Ironmasters  are  facing 
a  constantly  decreasing  supply  of  high-grade  iron  ore  along  with  a  constantly  increasing  cc»n- 
sumption.  Sooner  or  later  the  low-grade  iron  ores  must  be  drawn  upon.  And  it  may  be 
advisable  to  concentrate  such  ores  before  using  them  in  the  furnace. 

What  is  Concentration  ? 

To  the  engineer  concentration  means  the  separation  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat — the 
elimination  of  the  worthless  rock  from  the  valuable  ore.  Present  methods  of  concentrating 
iron  ores  are  based  upon  som3  difference  between  the  constituents  of  an  ore  either  in  hardness, 
specific  gravity,  or  in  magnetic  permeability,  i.  e.,  the  relative  susceptibility  to  a  magnetic 
influence,  by  taking  advantage  of  which  a  separation  is  effected.  For  example,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  separate  a  granular  hematite  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  gangue.  The  calcite 
being  softer  than  the  hematite  will  crush  finer  with  the  same  treatment,  and  as  it  is  of 
relatively  less  weight  than  the  hematite,  a  system  of  crushing,  sizing  and  treating  in  a  pulsating 
jig  removes  the  gangue  from  the  ore. 

A^ain,  a  hard  dense  magnetite  associated  with  a  soft  schist  would  be  amenable  to  concen- 
tration as  the  schist  would  crush  finer  than  the  ore,  the  resultant  product  after  sizing  in 
hydraulic  classifiers  being  readily  separated  by  jigs  into  heads  consisting  of  pure  ore,  and  tails 
consisting  of  worthless  rock. 

Both  the  jig  and  the  hydraulic  classifiers  depend  on  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  of 
the  constituents.  In  the  case  of  the  common  mixture  of  magnetite  with  pyrite,  both  of  about 
the  same  hardness  and  specific  gravity,  a  system  of  water  concentration  would  not  give  satis- 
factory results.  Fortunately,  an  electro- magnet  has  a  greater  attractive  influence  on  the 
magnetite  than  on  the  pyrite,  so  that  we  have  a  means  of  eliminating  the  pyrite  from  the 
magnetite  when  the  grains  of  each  constituent  are  entirely  detached.  How  this  may  be  done 
will  be  shown  further  on. 

Reasons  for  Concentrating  Iron  Ores. 

The  ironmaster  demands  as  pure  an  ore  as  possible  in  order  to  make  a  cheap  and  high- 
grade  pig.  For  example,  the  standard  ore  of  Bessemer  grade  on  which  payments  are  made  by 
most  American  dealers  carries  63  per  cent,  iron,  0.045  per  cent,  phosphorus,  0.05  per  cent. 
sulphur,  and  the  proprortion  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  cannot  exceed  these  limits  witkout 
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lovreriDg  the  selling  price  of  the  ore.     In  Bmeltinfi;  an  ore  high  in  iron  contents  leas  fuel,  les 
fluxing  material  and  leas  labor  are  required  than  in  using  a  lean  ore.     Besides,  the  stock  piles 
are  likely  to  be  more  uniform,  so  that  less  trouble  is  experienced  in  mkking  up  the  charges  for 
the  furnace  burden. 

The  iron  blast  furnace  ia  practically  a  concentrating  as  well  as  a  reducing  machine.  All  of 
the  constituents  of  the  ore  except  a  portion  of  the  metallic  contents  are  separated  as  worth- 
less slag,  while  the  v&luable  pig  iron  is  saved.  Immenae  sums  of  money  are  annually  spent  in 
mining,  transporting  and  fluxing  slag-making  material  in  the  ore.  A  modern  furnace 
-costs  considerably  more  than  a  modern  concentrating  plant  both  in  original  outlay  and  cost  of 
maintenance.  When  the  gangue  or  worthless  part  of  the  iron  ore  is  treated  in  the  blast  furnace 
it  must  be  transported,  handled  at  least  twice,  melted  and  fluxed.  By  removing  this  gangue 
at  the  mine  all  of  the  expense  of  hauling,  handling  and  eliminating  in  the  furnace  may  be  saved, 
and  the  ore  wil]  command  a  higher  price  at  the  smelter,  being  a  high-grade,  uniform  ore^I 

According  to  present  practice,  it  takes  one  ton  of  coke  to  make  one  ton  of  pig  iron.  Moat 
metallurgists  will  admit  that  about  400  lb.  of  the  coke  is  suflicient  to  reduce  the  iron  in  the 
oxides,  while  the  remaining  1,(500  lb.  arc  used  up  in  melting  the  pig  iron  along  with  a  mass  of 
silicious  and  earthy  matter  making  up  the  slag.  Of  course  a  portion  of  this  waste  heat  is 
saved  in  the  form  of  giis  used  to  heat  the  air  blast,  but  a  large  quantity  goes  to  heating,  fluxing 
and  getting  rid  of  the  slag  arising  from  the  gangue  matter  in  the  ore.  Hence  it  may  be  seen 
that  it  is  better  from  the  metallurgist's  point  of  view  to  concentrate  the  ore  at  the  mine  rather 
than  in  the  furnace. 

The  question  thus  may  be  resolved  into  a  business  proposition.  Will  it  pay  to  concentrate 
the  ore  at  the  mine  ? 

If  the  extra  price  which  the  ore  brings  at  the  smelter,  together  with  the  cost  of  hauling 
gangue  material  in  the  low-grade  ore,  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  concentrating  the  ore  at  the 
mine,  then  the  operation  will  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  It  cannot  be  profitable  to  deliver 
•concentrated  ore  to  the  smelter  in  competition  with  an  equally  rich  ore  in  the  natural  state,  the 
cost  of  transportation  being  the  same.  But  rich  ores  in  the  natural  state  are  not  abundant,  so 
that  there  is  always  a  chance  for  the  concentrated  ore  to  come  into  the  market. 

Methods  of  Concentration. 

Hence  it  is  pertinent  to  determine  the  most  efficient  method  of  concentrating  iron  ore  at 
the  mine. 

The  simplest  method  of  concentrating  hard  iron  ores  is  by  hand-cobbing ;  the  laborer 
breaks  up  the  ore  to  small  sizes  with  a  sledge  hammer,  picks  out  the  good  ore  for  use  in  the 
smelter,  and  throws  the  worthless  rock  on  the  waste  heap.  In  the  case  of  soft  iron  ores  inter- 
mixed with  clay,  various  forma  of  washers  are  used.  The  log-washer  used  in  the  Southern 
United  States  is  a  tilted  cylinder  rotating  on  its  longer  axis,  with  side  paddles  forcing  the  ore 
upwards  in  a  trough  against  a  descending  current  of  water  which  washes  away  the  clay  and 
fine  material  through  a  screen  at  the  lower  end,  while  the  washed  ore  passes  to  the  ore  cars  at 
the  upper  end. 

In  concentrating  hard  iron  ores  the  product  should  have  the  coarsest  possible  size  together 
with  the  highest  possible  purity,  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  transportation  and  use  in 
the  blaat  furnace.  The  coat  of  the  crushing  dependa  on  the  fiueneas  of  the  desired  product. 
The  required  fineness  depends  on  the  physical  character  of  the  ore,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  fine  or 
coarse-grained,  and  whether  the  gangue  is  readily  detached  from  the  particles  of  ore.  The  cost 
of  separating  the  ore  per  ton  of  finished  product  varies  with  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Hence 
the  nutnber  of  tons  of  crude  ore  which  muat  be  cruahed  to  a  certain  size  to  obtain  a  certain 
concentrated  product  ia  an  item  of  importance  on  the  cost  sheets. 
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The  richness  of  the  ore  depends  on  the  amount  of  gangue  material  presents  A  petro^ 
graphical  eiaD)ination  of  an  ore  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  how  it  Mrill  respond  to  any  given  syfttem- 
of  concentration.  Illustrations  are  given  of  several  samples  of  ore^  some  of  which  are  amen' 
able  to  ccmcentration  by  coarse,  some  by  medium,  and  others  by  fine  crashingf  while  in  others- 
concent  ration  is  rendered  diiUcult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  intimate  intermixture  of  rock, 
matter  or  impurities  with  the  particles  of  the  ore. 

It  off  on  happens  that  pyiite  or  apatite  -occurs  in  an  ore  of  high  iron  content  in- 
Buch  proportion  as  to  render  the  ore  of  no  commercial  value.  These  deleterious  constituenta 
may  be  separated  by  magnetic  concentration,  for  it  is  only  a  matter  of  how  fine  it 
is  necessary  to  crush  in  order  to  detach  the  grains  of  ore  from  the  grains  of  the- 
other  constituents.  For  example,  an  ore,  such  as  is  »hown  in  the  cut,  in  which  the  pyrite 
shows  as  light  colored  stringers  and  segregated  masses,  whi*e  the  ore  itself  is  dark-coloitd» 
requires  only  medium  fine  crushing  about  0.25-inch  diau  eter  to  sepaiate  the  pyrite 
from  the  ore.  Another  specimen  shows  a  daik- colored,  dense  magnetite  with  tine  paiticlea 
of  pyrite  disseminated  through  the  mass.  In  the  photograph  these  particles  are  dia> 
tinguished  by  their  light  color.  In  this  ore  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  the  pyrite 
without  very  fine  grinding,  as  particles  of  the  ore  of  even  0. 10-inch  diameter  will  have 
fragments  of  pyrite  clinging  to  them.  Although  tine  crushir  g  would  eliminate  the  pyrite,  the 
process  cannc/t  be  a  commercial  success  at  present,  owing  to  the  cost  of  fine  crushing  and  the 
briquetting  of  the  fine  ore  rer.dered  necessary.  When  by  potrographical  means  the  character 
of  an  ore  has  been  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  best  methrd  of  concentration 
adapted  to  its  treatment. 

Magnetic  versus  Water  Concentration. 

If  the  iron  in  an  ore  occurs  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  be  attracted  by  an  electro- magnet*, 
then  we  have  a  simple  method  of  separating  the  valuable  ore  from  the  worthless  rock. 
Magnetites  are  most  readily  attracted  by  magnets,  hence  such  <  res  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  treatment.  By  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  through  the  magnet 
hematite  may  also  be  separated  out  as  magnetic  heads  from  non-magnetic  rock  matter. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  water  concentration,  it  may  be  remarked  that  local  conditions 
here  are  against  its  use.  A  costly  plant  consisting  of  jaw  crushers,  rolls,  screens,  jigs,  expensive 
water  piping,  heating  arrangements  and  la*  ge  power  capacity  are  necessary.  The  product  it 
not  always  high-grade,  as  the  gangue  may  have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  ore  and  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  eliminate  sulphides  and  apatite.  Iron  ore  requures  handling  in  large 
quantity  to  be  profitable,  and  this  entails  an  expensive  plant  where  water  concentration  is 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  in  Canada  favor  Mnagnetic  concentration,  as  there  is 
abundance  of  cheap  water  power  available  in  the  iron  districts,  while  no  expensive  p^ant  i» 
necessary.  The  electric  power  may  be  used  in  running  drills,  hoists,  pumps,  lighting  system, 
compressors  for  air-drills  or  crushing  machinery,  and  the  product  may  be  hauled  to  the  nearest 
shipping  point  by  electric  trams.  Cold  weather  has  little  influence  on  electric  power,  while 
condensation  of  steam  and  the  freezing  of  water  and  air  conveying  pipes  often  give  trouble 
during  a  cold  season.  « 

The  magnetic  permeability  of  different  minerals  has  been  worked  out  by  Walter  Crane, 
(Transactions  of  American   Institute  of  Mining  Engineera,  1901)    who  arranges  the  mott^ 
magnetic    minerals    in    descending    order    of    permeability,   thus :— Magnetite,   fnnklinite^ 
ilmenite,  pyrrhotite,  hematite,  siderite,  limonite. 

The  ideal  method  of  crushing  an  iron  ore  for  magnetic  concentration  would  be  to  detaeh 
the  different  grains  from  each  other  without  further  crushing.  Granulation  should  be  the  rule 
rather  than  pulverization,  for  two  reasons  :  (])  It  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  reduce  the  ore  finer 
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than  is  necessary,  (2)  Fine  ore  as  dust  is  not  desirable  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace.  Hence 
in  any  system  of  concentration  the  essential  point  is  to  find  out  what  degree  of  fineness  is 
necessary  to  release  each  individual  particle  from  its  neighbor.  If  the  crushing  is  too  coarse, 
ia  many  ores  a  magnetic  portion  will  drag  a  non-magnetic  portion  attached  into  the  heads, 
thus  lowering  the  quality  of  the  product.  If  the  ore  is  crushed  too  fine,  there  will  be  an 
adhesion  of  magnetic  particles  to  the  non  magnetic,  thus  preventing  a  clean  separation  unless  the 
ore  is  handled  in  water  as  by  the  Grondal-Delvilk  or  Heborli  separators,  or  separated  by  air 
blast  as  in  some  of  the  dry  separators.  Besides,  the  ironmaster  objects  to  using  ore  in  the  form 
of  dust  in  the  smelter.  Hence  it  may  bo  seen  that  each  ore  is  a  problem  in  itself  requiring 
<;areful  experimental  investigation  to  detcrui'-ne  the  best  method  of  treatment  including  the 
size  of  grain,  the  kind  of  Ropar^tor  best  adapted,  the  pole  distance,  etc. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  magnetic  Concentration  is  tliat  sulphur  in  the  form  of  pyrite, 
and  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  apatite,  may  be  eliminated  from  many  iron  ores,  thus  producing 
A  Bessemer  grade.  9ulphur  in  the  form  of  pyrrhotite  cannot  be  8ei»aratcd  from  magnetite,  nor 
can  phosphate  of  iron  and  phosphide  of  iron  be  readily  eliminated,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
magnetic  and  go  into  the  heads.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  writer  have  shown  that  in 
some  titaniferous  ores  the  titanium  may  be  eliminated,  as  ilmenite  is  not  so  magnetic  as  mag- 
netite. In  a  pure  ilmenite  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  titanium  by  magnetic 
concentration. 

Present  Status  of  Magnetic  Concentration. 

The  application  of  electro -magnets  to  the  concentration  of  iron  ores  is  not  a  novel  idea,  but 
its  use  on  a  com^nercial  scale  has  boon  extended  within  the  last  15  years. 

In  1^65  the  late  Dr.  S terry  Hunt  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  proved  that  concen- 
tration by  magnets  was  successful  on  the  iron  sands  on  the  north  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  river. 
A  charcoal  iron  smelter  was  started  at  Moisie  which  made  a  good  grade  of  charcoal  iron,  but  the 
product  could  not  compete  in  ])rice  with  Swedish  iron,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  different  types  of  magnetic  concentrators  which  have  met  with  more  or  less  commer- 
cial success  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

(1)  Those  with  the  ore  on  conveying  belts  either  traversing  magnets  or  traversed  by  mag- 
nets     Examples  are  the  Conkling,  Wctherill,  Chase,  Hofiman,  Kessler,  and  simi'ar  machines. 

(2)  Those  with  the  ore  on  a  revolving  cylindrical  drum  within  which  are  the  magnets. 
Examples  are  the  B^ll-Norton,  Heberli,  Wenstrom,  Buchanan,  Sautter,  Siemens,  Payne  and 
other  similar  apparatus. 

(3)  Those  in  which  the  ore  falls  vertically  [last  magnets.  Examples  are  the  machines  of 
Edison,  Heberli,  Grondal-Delvik,  II  jwand,  etc. 

(4)  Those  in  which  static  electricity  is  utilized,  materials  conducting  the  charge  being 
repelled  from  those  which  do  net  become  magnetized.  The  only  example  is  the  Blake-Mor- 
«cher  type  recently  invented,  and  used  at  the  Colorado  Zinc  Works  for  separating  zinc  from 
lead  ores. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  machines, 
but  a  brief  description  of  a  few  in  commercial  use  at  some  time  may  be  of  interest. 

Types  of  Conveying-Belt  Separators. 

The  Conkling  separator  is  an  endless  travelling  belt  with  throe  cross  belts  running  at  right 
Angles  to  the  main  belt  beneath  magnets  of  different  strength,  delivering  different 
grades  of  ore.  The  non-magnetic  tails  are  carried  along  the  belt.  This  machine  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  much  success.  An  improved  form  as  described  in  Transactions  of 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1890,  was  used  at  the  Tilly  Foster  mine,  in  New  York 
State,  with  good  effect. 
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The  Wotherill  separators  are  made  in  several  different  forms  adapted  to  suit  requiremfints^ 
Two  types  used  at  the  magnetite  mines  of  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  "Ne-v  York, 
for  concentrating  a  magnetite  carrying  silicious  matter  and  apatite  may  be  described.  The  Row- 
and  type  is  designed  for  highly  magnetic  ores  The  crushed  ore  falls  from  a  zig-zag 
delivery  spout,  thus  shaking  up  the  particles,  past  a  revolving  drum  composed  alter- 
nately of  brass  and  iron  and  magnetized  by  inducti*  n  from  the  permanent  magnet. 
The  non-magnetic  particles  fall  past  the  magnet,  while  the  magnetic  portions  are  held 
to  the  periphery  till  the  centre  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  between  the  magnets  i» 
reached,  and  as  this  zone  is  neutral  the  particles  fall.  Provision  may  be  made  to  classify  the 
material  into  several  grades  by  bafHes.  The  construction  of  the  rapidly  revolving  drum 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  plate,  showing  that  a  secondary  concentration  takes  place,  the 
magnetic  material  arranging  along  the  bands  of  iron  while  the  non-magnetic  is  thrown  into 
the  alternate  spaces  along  the  bands  of  brass.  There  is  also  a  concentration  of  the  lines  of 
force  at  P  owing  to  the  point  of  the  magnet  projecting,  and  as  all  mateilal  passes  through  this 
field  of  strong  magnetic  forces,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  little  iron  allowed  to  escape  in  the 
tails,  while  only  a  weak  current  may  be  necessary  owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  force. 

This  type  of  concentrator  is  used  at  Port  Henry,  treating  a  crude  ore  carrying  about  45  per 
cent,  iron  and  consisting  of  magnetite,  apatite,  hornblende,  quartz,  etc.  The  ore  is  crushed  to 
0.25-inch,  sized  and  passed  through  the  magnetic  separator  which  delivers  heads  carrying  69^ 
per  cent.  iron.  The  tailings  are  passed  through  a  Rowand  (Wotherill  system)  cross-belt  machine* 
removing  the  hornblende  as  a  magnetic  product  and  leading  the  tailings  as  almost  pure  apatite 
which  is  sold  to  fertilizer  makers.  The  last-named  machine  designed  for  treating  weakly  mag- 
netic material  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  dross  belts  run  under  very  strong  magnets  and 
deliver  material  according  to  the  strength  of  the  magnet,  while  the  non-magnetic  material 
passes  along  the  wide  belt  as  tailings.  The  writer  saw  this  machine  in  operation  on  a  sample 
of  monazite  sand,  removing  ilraenite  as  one  product,  and  cerite  earths  as  a  second  product, 
leaving  garnets,  quartz,  etc.,  as  tailings. 

The  separators  made  by  the  Wethorill  Separating  Company  in  one  form  or  other  arc  able 
to  remove  garnets  from  corundum,  silicious  matter,  pyrite  and  apatite  from  iron  ore,  and  gar- 
nets from  diamonds  as  at  DeBeers  Mine,  Kimberly,  South  Africa.  The  concentration  c  f  mona- 
zite sand  by  these  machines  gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry  of  collecting  rare  earths  for  use  ii> 
making  incandescent  mantles  for  lighting,  while  the  concentration  of  zinc  ores  such  as  f rank- 
Unite  at  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey,  is  being  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  machines  will  no> 
doubt  find  still  further  industrial  uses. 

THE    BALL-NORTON    DRUM    MACHINE. 

The  Ball-Norton  separator  in  practical  use  for  the  last  10  years  has  according  to  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  C.  M.  Ball,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey  the  following  disanguishing  features  - — 

(1)  A  stationary  range  of  magnetic  poles  of  alternately  opposite  polarity  in  the  direction  of 
the  ore  travel ;  beneath  these  the  drums  enclosing  the  t  wo  groups  into  which  the  range  of  (K>leb 
is  divided  may  be  rotated  and  may  serve  as  carriers  of  the  granulated  ore,  the  iron  jmrticles 
being  held  upon  the  under  side  thereof  by  magnetic  attraction. 

(2)  Means  for  applying  a  counter  current  of  air  to  the  moving  mass  of  ore  while  it  is  sus- 
pended upon  the  under  side  of  the  rapidly  running  drums  and  being  driven  along  through  the 
machine. 

(3)  Provision  for  classifying  the  ore  into  three  grades,  this  being  done  by  a  differential 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  two  drums,  assisted  by  relative  adjustments  of  the  strength  of  magnet- 
ism in  the  two  groups  of  alternating  magnets. 
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The  crushed  ore  is  fed  into  the  hopper  at  the  right,  the  tails  falling  directly  beneath,  while  the 
larger  and  stronger  magnet  carries  magnetic  material  to  the  second  or  weaker  magnet  where  a 
middle  product  consisting  of  ore  mixed  with  rock  matter  attached  falls  down  into  the  hopper 
at  the  left.  A  blower  forces  air  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  ore  travel.  The  particles  of 
ore  are  tumbled  about  ^  hile  suspended  on  the  underside  of  the  drums  by  being  passed  through 
magnetic  fields  of  successively  opposite  polarity.  Gravity,  centrifugal  force  and  a  counter  cur- 
rent of  air  act  at  the  pame  time  to  eliminate  the  non-m  ignetic  particles.  The  writer  re- 
cently visited  the  concentrating  plant  of  the  Hibemia  mines,  New  Jersey,  where  the  Ball- 
Norton  machines  are  in  use.  At  this  mine  there  is  some  80.000  tons  of  refuse  ore  consisting 
of  magnetite,  hornblende,  quartz,  etc.,  b'nng  the  result  of  several  3  ears  of  hand  cobbing.  The 
refuse  ore  carrying  40.34  per  cent,  iron,  as  shown  by  samples  taken  by  the  writer,  is  crushed 
in  jaw  crushers,  passed  through  rolls  and  trommels  with  slots  of  0.25-inch  diameter,  the  over- 
size passing  through  finer  rolls.  The  whole  product  from  the  rolls  goes  to  a  Ball-Norton 
separator  delivering  three  products,  samples  of  which  taken  by  the  writtr  show  as  follows  : 

(1)  Tails  carrying  7.08  percent,  iron,  (2)  Middles  carrying  48.03  per  cent,  iron,  (3)  Heads 
carrying  63.40  per  cent,  iron .  The  heads  are  delivered  to  ore  cars  going  directly  to  the  smelter. 
The  middles  are  re-crushed  by  finer  rolls  and  again  passed  through  the  separator.  The  waste 
rock,  worth  26  cents  a  ton  at  the, mine,  is  sold  for  concrete  and  building  purposes. 

At  this  mine  there  is  also  in  operation  a  magnetic  cobber,  built  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Ball  of  Rock- 
away,  New  Jersey,  which  cobs  the  ore  classed  as  run  of  mine.  The  ore  is  fed  from  the  skips 
to  large  jaw  crusheis,  through  trommels  with  slots  of  2.5-inches  diameter,  and  to  the  cobber 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  magnetized  drum  around  which  an  inclined  belt  travels.  The  crush- 
ed ore,  consisting  of  coarse  and  fines,  falling  on  the  belt  is  divided  into  non-magnetic  tails  falling 
directly  down  past  the  end  of  the  drum  to  cross  travelling  belts  which  lead  to  the  waste  piles. 
The  magnetic  particles  cling  to  the  belt  till  they  reach  the  lowest  point  of  the  cylinder,  where 
the  magnetism  ceases,  the  ore  falling  on  cross  conveying  belts  leading  to  ore  cars.  Samples 
from  the  msguetic  cobber  taken  by  the  writer  show  : — 

Heads  :  coarse  ore,  2.5  inches  diameter  43.80  per  cent,  iron  ;  fine  ore,  53.43  per  cent, 
iron. 

Tails  :  coarse  rock,  6.82  per  cent,  iron  ;  tine  rock,  13.45  per  cent.  iron. 

The  scheme  for  cobbing  may  be  shown  thus  : 

Run  of  mine 

I 

V 

Jaw  crusher 

V 

Trommel  (2.5  in.  diameter) >  oversize 

I  I 

V  V 

Magnetic  cobber  < Rolls 

V  Non-magnetic  tails  to  waste  heap. 

■>  Magnetic  heads  to  smelter. 

The  Ball-Norton  separators  have  been  used  for  some  years  at  the  Chateaugay  mines  in 
northern  New  York  State,  treating  some  10,0(>0  tons  per  month.  The  ore  carries  38  per  cent, 
iron,  and  is  difficult  to  mine  while  the  smelters  are  some  distance  away,  so  that  costs  run  up 
high.  The  only  saving  factor  is  that  the  concentrated  ore  is  uniformly  high-grade,  carrying  66 
per  cent.  iron.  The  mine  was  obliged  to  quit  operations  before  magnetic  concentration  was 
used,  as  neither  Hartz  jigs  nor  hydraulic  classifiers  gave  satisfactory  results.    The  ten  magnetic 
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separators  installed  produce  one  ton  of  concentrates,  carrying  66  percent,  ironfrom  two  tons  of 
crude  ore,  carrying  38  per  cent.  iron.  It  is  necessary  to  crush  the  ore  to  0  25-inch  diameter 
for  treatment. 

BaU -Norton  separators  have  also  been  used  at  the  Benson  mine,  Port  Henry,  Arnold  Hill, 
Ferronia  in  New  York  state,  Svarto  in  Sweden,  and  elsewhere. 

OTHER  FORMS    OF   DRUM    SEPARATORS. 

The  orii^inal  Buchanan  separator  consists  of  double  roMs  going  in  opposite  directions,  and 
forming  the  ends  of  a  horseshoe  magnet.  The  ore,  entering  at  the  top,  is  divided  into  tails 
falling  down  vertically,  and  the  concentrates  are  deflected  by  the  magnets. 

The  Buchanan  separator  is  for  coarse  oie,  about  0.50-in.  diameter.  The  large  drum, 
with  magnets  on  either  side,  rotates  to  the  left,  carrying  ore  fed  on  the  left  side  upwards 
again  it  gravity  and  centrifugal  force.  Mas^netic  particles  clinging  to  the  ascending  surface 
of  the  drum,  are  carried  over  the  top,  passing  to  a  second  magnetic  field  and  allowing  non- 
magnetic particles  ti>  fall  vertically,  while  the  rich  ore,  clinging  to  the  drum,  falls  into  a 
chute  further  down.  The  rich  tailings  falling  fro.n  the  right  side  of  the  large  drum  are  passed 
over  the  small  drum  of  intense  magnetic  power  which  holds  the  magnetic  portions  till  they 
reach  the  underside  of  tho  drum,  while  the  non-magnetic  material  falls  vertically  from  the  side. 
The  Buchanan  system  has  been  used  at  Hibernia  mines  in  New  Jertiey,  Croton  in  New  York, 
Michigamme  in  Michigan,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Wenstrom  separator  is  a  single  cylinder  with  alternate  strips  of  magnetic  and  non- 
magnetic material  forming  the  periphery.  Ore  falling  from  the  hopper  comes  in  contmct 
with  a  magnetized  portion  of  the  periphery,  avowing  the  non-magnetic  material  to  fall 
vertically  as  seen  in  tho  plate,  while  the  magnetic  particles  cling  to  the  belt  until  they  reach  ft 
demagnetized  portion,  where  they  fall.  This  Fepara'or  was  first  used  at  Hjuljem,  Si^eden,  in 
1885,  and  has  since  been  used  with  success  at  Dannemora,  Grangesbarg,  Gellivare,  Lulea  and 
other  mines.     In  America  it  has  been  operated  at  Mineville,  Michigamme,  Cranberry  lake,  etc. 

The  Heberli  separator  is  adapted  to  complex  magnetic  ores.  This  separator  allows  a 
clean  separation,  combining  hydraulic  classifying  with  simultaneous  magnetic  concentration. 
While  used  in  Germany,  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  American  practice. 

EDISON    STATIONARY    MAGNET    SEPARATOR. 

The  Edison  separator  is  a  stati<mary  magnet,  past  which  the  ore  falls  by  gravity 
The  non-magnetic  tails  fall  vertically  ]>a8t  the  magnet  while  the  magnetic  heada 
are  deflected  by  it.  The  writer  recently  visited  the  mines  near  Edison,  New  Jersey,  where  a 
lar^e  plant  had  been  in  operation  in  1897,  but  found  the  plant  dismantled,  although  accurate 
information  as  to  the  method  of  concentration  was  obtained. 

The  problem  which  the  renownei  inventor,  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  sought  to  solve  was  the 
enorm  'Us  one  of  quarrying  a  rock  carrying  about  25  per  cent,  magnetite,  crushing  it  fine, 
separating  magnetically  the  particles  of  magnetite  from  the  rock,  further  eliminating  the  apatite 
from  the  magnetite  by  air  blast,  forming  the  clean  pulverized  ore  into  briquettes,  and  shipping 
the  product  to  local  furnaces  at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  lake  Superior  ores  could  be  delivered 
BO  that  they  might  be  able  to  compete  with  Pittsburg  furnaces  using  cheap  lake  ores. 

Tho  ore  was  quarried  by  blasting  2-inch  holes  8  feet  apart,  20  feet  deep,  and  12  feet  back 
from  the  working  face.  The  ore,  often  thrown  out  in  masses  weighing  5  tons  was  loaded  by  a 
s'.eam  shovel  to  skips  dumping  into  giant  rolls  6  feet  in  diameter  with  6  feet  face,  passing  thence 
to  three  successively  finer  rolls  delivering  ore  crushed  to  O.S-inch  diameter  and  finer,  and 
then  elevated  to  a  vertical  dryer  60  feet  high  and  9  f>et  square,  with  alternate  cast  iron  shelves 
tilted  downwards  at  45*.     The  dried  ore  was  elevated  to  a  stock  house  and  sent  to  rolls. 
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tcreened  to  14-inch  meah,  the  oversize  returning  to  rolU  while  the  fines  were  allowed  to  fall 
jAst  a  aeries  of  horizontal  magnets,  deflecting  magnetic  particles  carrying  40  per  cent.  iron» 
and  allowing  the  tailings  to  fall  vertically.  The  concentrates  were  dried,  cruahed  to  ^O-mesh, 
and  treats  by  a  second  syies  of  magnets  delivering  c<mcentrates  carrying  60  p3r  cent,  iron, 
which  were  exposed  to  an  air  blast  eliminating  the  apatite  as  duat,  and  passed  to  a  third  series 
of  magnets,  thus  making  a  final  concentrates  carrying  68  per  cent,  iron  and  tailings  which  were 
'ecrushed  and  returned  to.the  magnets.  The  final  concentrates  after  being  mixed  with  rosin- 
floap  as  a  binder  were  briquetted  into  blocks  3  inches  by  1.6  inches,  which  were  heated  in  drying 
ovens  to  600'  F.  to  rander  them  waterproof,  hard  to  endure  handling,  porous  to  allow  furnace 
gases  to  penetrate,  and  non- friable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  furnace. 

The  capacity  of  the  pUnt  was  300  tons  rock  per  day,  one  quarter  of  which  was  made  into 
ore  briquettes,  the  remainder,  worth  25  cents  per  ton,  being  sold  f  ^r  building  purposes. 

The  ritw  material  was  handled  entirely  by  machinery.  Some  trouble  was  found  in  getting 
«  suitable  bond  which  would  stand  the  action  of  the  furnace.  Operations  were  suspended,  as 
being  too  expensive  to  compete  with  lake  ores,  bu^  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  few  in  the 
district  that  the  concentration  would  be  profitable  if  at  any  time  the  price  of  lake  Superior  ores 
should  advance  in  price  80  cents  a  ton  r)r  more. 

THE    GRONDAL-DELVIK   SEPARATOR. 

The  Grondal-Delvik  separator  is  adapted  to  finely-crushed  magnetic  ores,  water  being  used 
to  clean  the  dust  from  the  concentrates. 

This  separator  is  being  used  at  Pitkaranta,  Finland,  treating  low-grade  iron  ore  carrying 
about  30  per  cent,  magnetite.  As  the  work  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  is  being 
done  by  magnetic  concentration,  the  following  condensed  translation  made  by  the  writer  from 
descriptive  articles  in  the  Ocsterreicheische  Zeiischrift  fur  Bery  \ind  Hutien  iceseiiy  l^'eb.  4,  1899, 
and  Aug.  10,  1901,  may  be  of  interest  : — 

The  lean  magnetic  ore  carries  a^so  zincblendo,  chalcijpyrite,  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite,  and 
contains  about  25  per  cent,  iron  and  4  per  cent,  sulphur.  The  gangue  is  hard  serpentine,  and 
fine  grinding  is  necessary  to  free  the  sulphides  from  the  magnetite.  Rolls  gave  poor  results, 
and  dry  grinding  in  ball-mills  had  many  objections,  so  that  Grondal  ball-mills  grinding  the  ore 
in  water  was  adopted  with  success.  The  plant  consists  of  4  jaw  crushers,  8  Grondal  ball-millB, 
8  Grondal  magnetic  separators,  etc.  The  capacity  of  each  separator  is  30  tons  per  day,  requir- 
ing a  current  of  6  amperes  31  volts  and  consuming  0.50  horse  power.  The  concentrates,  carrying 
68  per  cent,  iron  and  0.18  per  cent,  sulphur,  arc  made  with  a  loss  of  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
magnetite.  The  concentrated  ore  is  moistened  with  water,  pressed  into  bricks  by  a  Dorsten 
dry  press  making  1,500  bricks  per  hour  and  using  2  horse  power.  The  bricka  are  heated  in  a 
gas-fired  kiln  for  15  minutes  to  the  sintering  point,  renlering  them  hard,  porous,  entirely  free 
from  sulphur,  and  readily  reduced  in  the  blast  furnace  near  the  works.  The  cost  of  a  plant 
making  150,000  tons  of  bricks  per  year  and  us'ng  150-h.  p..  is  estimated  thus  : — 

2  crushers %  1,250  00 

2  eleva^oi-8 700  00 

8  ball-mills 8,9.0  00 

8  sepaiators 6,700  00 

Dynamo  and  elec  rical  equipment 700  00 

Pump,  150  gallons  per  minute 375  00 

Shafting,  belting,  etc 2,225  00 

Buildings 3,750  00 

Incidentals 4,325  00 

Total $28,975  00 
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The  PlakeMoracher  syetem  of  ore  dressing  by  means  of  static  electricity  was  recently 
invented  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Blake.  The  metho^jl  consists  in  passing  crashed  ore  over  a 
charged  metallic  surface  Such  ore  particles  as  possess  relatively  high  conductivity  are 
instantly  repelled,  while  those  of  relatively  low  conductivity  ar&  §ot  repelled  till  %utficient 
time  has  been  given  for  pulling  them  out  of  their  original  path,  thereby  causing  a  separation. 
The  method  is  said  to  be  successful  in  treating  iron  ores,  and  the  apparatus  is  cheap  and 
simple. 

Finely   Divided  Ores  in  the  Blast  Furnace. 

An  argument  often  brought  forward  against  the  concentration  of  iron  ores  is  that  the 
concentrated  product  is  usually  too  fine  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace  without  previous  briquet- 
ting.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  continued  use  of  ore  in  the  shape  of  dust  causes 
irregular  fusion  with  formation  of  gas-pockets,  slips  and  often  explosions  doing  more  or  less 
harm.  The  trouble  due  to  loss  of  ore  as  flue  dust  appears  to  be  minimized  in  the  latest  forms 
of  blast  furnaces  such  as  those  used  in  the  Pittsburg  district  working  on  straight  Mesabi 
soft  ores. 

Aware  of  this  objection,  the  writer  visited  several  of  the  iron  smelting  centres  in 
the  United  States  and  also  some  Canadian  furnaces  to  ascertain  the  present  practice 
regarding  the  use  of  fine  ores  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  con- 
vinced him  that  very  few  sound  arguments  can  be  adduced  against  the  use  of  finely  divided 
ores  in  the  furnace  without  briquetting.  One  metallurgist  stated  that  he  would  prefer  to  use 
ore  as  fine  as  0.25- inch  diameter,  as  he  could  then  get  a  uniform  product,  but  that  it  was  tea 
expensive  to  crush  lump  ore. 

In  the  l^ittaburg  district  the  writer  saw  furnaces  each  producing  700  tons  of  pig  iron 
daily,  using  entirely  soft  Mesabi  ore,  some  of  which  would  be  as  fine  as  dust  if  dried.  The 
only  trouble  in  using  this  ore  was  an  occasional  slip  or  explosion,  which  might  possibly  have 
been  avoided  by  close  attention  to  the  stack  and  the  blast. 

At  the  Wharton  Furnaces,  New  Jersey,  magnetic  concentrates  are  used  along  with  lump 
ore.  The  lump  ore  is  heated  by  waste  gas  before  it  goes  into  the  stack  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  lumps,  as  it  is  claimed  that  small  sizes  such  as  2  inches  in  diameter  work  better  in  the 
furnace  than  the  lump.  At  Oxford  Furnace,  New  Jersey,  magnetic  ore  is  used  entirely,  and 
the  lump  ore  is  calcined  in  Gjer's  vertical  kilns  to  eliminate  the  1  per  cent,  sulphur  in  the  ore^ 
and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  lumps  so  that  they  will  allow  the  furnace  gases  to  penetrate. 

In  the  Scranton  district  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  concentrated  ore  up 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  ore  in  the  charge. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Moffatt,  manager  of  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Scranton,  Pa., 
relates  his  experience  with  concentrated  ore  for  a  period  of  6  years,  (Transactions  of  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  20,  page  583)  and  states  that  a  uniform  product' is  secured 
by  using  concentrated  ore  and  that  loss  in  flue  dust  watf  inconsiderable. 

At  the  Port  Henry  furnaces,  according  to  Mr.  Langdon,  who  was  connected  with  the  works^ 
concentrated  magnetic  ore  from  Mineville  was  used  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  ore  making  up 
the  furnace  burden.  The  fine  ore  used  less  fuel  and  gave  no  more  trouble  in  smelting  tha» 
lump  ore. 

According  to  official  statistics  108,847  tons  of  iron  ore  concentrates  were  used  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1901.  This  is  relatively  a  small  consumption,  as  most  of  the  furnaces  are 
located  within  easy  access  of  lake  ores  and  coke,  while  the  mines  producing  concentrates  are 
somewhat  distant  from  the  supplies  of  coke.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  many  mines  in  the 
Eastern  States  would  be  opened  up  and  concentrating  plants  installed  if  at  any  time  the  sup^ 
plies  of  cheap  high-grade  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  country  should  be  diminished. 
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The  ironmasters  in  Canada  do  not  appear  to  have  any  objection  to  usins;  ore  down  to 
0.20-inoh  diameter  without  bri(][uetting.  No  concentrated  ore  is  being  used  steadily  at  Cana- 
dian furnaces,  although  the  soft  Mesabi  ores  are  sometimes  smelted  alone.  A  company  has 
been  formed  to  work  the  iron  sands  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  so  far  has 
'not  shipped  concentrates  in  large  (juantity. 

SMELTING    FINELY   CRUSHED    ORES    IN   EUROPE. 

Present  practice  in  Sweden  allows  the  use  of  fine  ores  in  the  blast  furnace  Experiments 
conducted  some  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the  Swedish  government  proved  that  finely 
divided  iron  ores  could  be  used  in  making  up  the  furnace  burden  with  no  trouble.  Most  of  the 
large  iron  mines  in  Sweden  have  concentrating  plants  for  dressing  the  refuse  or  low-grade  ore. 

At  Pitkaranta,  Finland,  the  concentrated  ore  in  the  form  of  dust  is  briquetted  without 
ttsing  a  binder  as  already  described. 

The  records  of  German  practice  state  that  the  ironmasters  offer  no  objection  to  concen- 
trated ores  except  that  founded  on  the  fine  dust.  Some  of  the  Spanish  ore  imported  to 
Germany  is  quice  fine  when  dried. 

The  English  furnaces  appear  to  be  able  to  handle  fine  ore  successfully.  The  Dunderland 
Iron  .Ore  Company  is  a  new  company  recently  formed  by  English  capitalists  to  exploit  an 
immense  bed  of  lean  ore  in  Norway,  using  the  Edison  system  of  concentrating  and  shipping  the 
product  to  English  iroi)  smelters.     The  success  of  this  company  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the  bri^iuetting  of  fine  ore  and  flue  dust.  The 
Yeadon  press  has  been  used  with  success  in  England,  and  there  are  two  presses  on  the 
American  market,  both  being  used  on  fine  dust.  A  serious  trouble  is  to  get  a  bond  that  will 
answer  all  the  requirements.  The  binding  material  must  be  cheap,  while  the  briquette 
must  be  firm  to  endure  handling,  porous  to  allow  furnace  gases  to  penetrate  for  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  oxides,  waterproof  to  allow  shipping,  and  non-friable  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace  so  that  it  will  not  crumble  before  reaching  the  zone  of  reduction. 

The  writer  spent  some  time  experimenting  with  different  bonds,  and  it  may  bo  said  that 
organic  bonds  are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  decomposition  and  burning  away  of  the  carbon  before 
rednotion  of  the  iron  oxides  can  take  place.  Among  the  organic  bindei-s  which  have  beea 
BQg^gested  are  molassQs,  sugar,  starch,  tar,  dextrine,  rosin,  rosin-soap,  linseed  oil,  etc.  Silicate 
of  soda  makes  a  good  bond,  but  it  is  too  expensive.  Clay  stands  the  action  of  the  furnace  and 
is  cheap,  but  the  briquettes  are  not  porous,  so  that  a  slag  rich  in  iron  may  be  formed  from  the 
briquette.  Milk  of  lime  is  the  most  servicable  binder,  being  cheap  and  of  value  in  smelting^ 
but  the  briquettes,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  disintegrate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  before 
fusion  takes  place. 

A.  D.  Elbers  has  recently  i)atented  a  method  of  forming  lump  ore  from  the  soft  Mesabi 
ore  by  calcining  the  raw  ore  in  tilted  rotary  cylindrical  furnaces,  such  as  are  used  in  making 
Portland  cement  clinker.  The  moisture(12  per  cent.)  in  the  ore  is  eliminated  and  the  dr}'  particlea 
fritted  into  masses  by  using  blast  furnace  slag  as  a  binder  and  waste  gas  from  the  furnace  as 
fuel.  This^  method  might  be  used  with  profit  on  concentrated  ore  carrying  sulphur  if  the  heat 
in  the  cylinder  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  sulphur. 

M.  Ruthenburgh  advocates  the  fritting  of  finely  divided  concentrates  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace by  a  continuous-  operation  (Transactions  of  American  Electro-chemical  Society,  vol.  2, 
1902),  with  a  subsequent  heating  of  the  fritted  mass  in  an  open  hearth  furnace  to  produce  steel. 

Oscar  Daube  describes  a  process  for  smelting  finely  divided  iron  ores  in  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  October  4th,  1902.  The  fine  ore  with  the  highest  purity  is  mixed  with  coal 
dust,  and  ooked  in  a  coking  oven,  forming  a  metallic  sponge  ready  for  the  blast  furnace.  A 
magnetic  ore  containinfl;  by  analysis,  metallic  iron  71.08  per  cent,  silica  .22  per  cent.,  phoa- 
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'phorua  .03  per  cent.,  and  titanium  dioxide  .42  per  cent.,  gave  after  treatment  a  sponge 
analysing  carbon  42  per  cent.,  iron  37  per  cent.,  and  limestone  Id  per  cent.,  with  ash  8  per  cent 
This  sponge  made  excellent  iron  when  reduced.  Flue  dust  and  roasted  ores  m%j  be 
similarly  treated.  The  coking  takes  24  hours  and  the  gases  formed  are  used  to  heat  the  oven, 
leaving  an  unused  surplus. 

Opportunities  for  Magnetic  Concentration  in  Ontario. 

• 

Possibly  the  best  opportunity  to  make  magnetic  concentration  a  profitable  undertaking  is 
in  treating  silicious  ores  free  from  sulphur,  and  carrying  only  traces  of  phosphorus,  so  that  a 
pig  iron  can  bo  made  carrying  less  than  0.03  per  cent,  phosphorus  from  the  clean  ooncentr^itet. 
Such  pig  iron  comminds  a  high  price  in  the  market,  being  uied  especially  for  making  tool  steel 
and  crucible  steel.  Pure  concentrated  ore  should  also  find  sale  at  the  furnace  making  charcoal 
pig  iron.  In  the  writer's  view  it  is  more  advisable  to  introduce  the  separation  by  using  the 
■Swedish  method  of  working  over  old  dumps  rather  than  begin  by  treating  run-of-mine  ore. 

During  the  pist  six  years  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various  iron 
ore  deposits  in  Ontario,  among  them  several  large  deposits  of  low-grade  ore  of  no  commercial 
-value  owing  to  low  iron  contents,  or  the  presence  of  deleterious,  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur, 
phosphorus  or  titanium. 

As  early  as  1890  Mr.  A.  Blue,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  reporting  on  the  Mineral 
Resources  of  Ontario,  called  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  magnetic  concontration  of  iron 
ores,  and  advocated  its  use  in  Ontario. 

An  attempt  to  concentrate  ores  in  Hastings  county  was  made  not  long  after  by  Mr.  8.  J. 
Ritchie,  of  the  Anglo-American  Iron  Company  at  Trenton,  where  he  proved  that  certain  ores 
were  amenable  to  mignetic  concentration  on  a  commercial  scile.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
local  sm3lter8,  and  it  was  not  profitable  to  ship  the  concentrates  to  American  furnaces,  so  that 
the  project  was  abandoned.  Now  there  are  three  smelters  in  operation  in  the  Province  and 
two  are  being  built,  so  that  there  is  a  chance  of  utilizing  the  low-grade  ores,  provided  they  can 
be  put  on  the  market  at  a  low  cost. 

Practice  in  magnetic  concentration  has  shown  that  each  ore  is  a  problem  in  itself,  as  there 
are  several  factors  to  be  considered,  such  as  hardness,  texture  and  composition  of  the  ore, 
freedom  of  concentrates  from  impurities,  amenability  to  concentration,  etc.  Accordingly  the 
writer  secured  samples  of  several  varieties  of  magnetic  iron  ores  found  in  Ontario  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  complete  examination  as  further  described,  to  ascertain  whether  the  grade  of 
each  ore  could  be  raised  by  magnetic  concentration.  The  only  magnetic  separator  at  his  con- 
venient disposal  was  a  Wetherill  one-pole  machine  used  for  removal  of  magnetite  from 
corundam.  The  experimental  results  do  not  determine  which  is  the  best  system  for  each 
individu  U  ore,  but  only  show  that  some  ores  are  more  amenable  to  magnetic  concentration  than 
others. 

Preliminary  tests  as  foUow^s  were  made  on  the  machine  to  determine  its  efficiency  : — 

(1).  A  crushed  sample  sized  to  0.25-inch  diameter,  containing  60  parts  magnetite,  12  parts 
patite,  18  parts  hornblende  and  10  parts  pyrite,  was  passed  through  the  Wetherill  separator. 
It  was  found  that  the  magnetite  came  out  as  heads  fairly  pure  and  free  from  the  non-magnetic 
constituents  passing  out  as  tailings.  By  re-trcating  the  magnetic  heads  a  pure  product  was 
obtained,  while  but  little  of  the  magnetite  escaped  as  tailings.  The  constituents  were  re-oom- 
bined  and  crushed  to  0.05-inch  diameter  and  passed  through  the  machine.  The  magnetic  heads 
had  particles  of  the  other  constituents  adhering,  while  the  tails  had  some  magnetite  enclosed 
in  particles  of  rock.  The  results  showed  that  this  machine  is  not  adapted  to  finely  crushed 
ore,  hence  in  some  cases  the  heads  were  re-treited  with  results  noted  further  on. 

(2).  A  sample  of  ten  parts  magnetite  with  four  parts  pyrrhotite  was  passed  through  the 
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machine,  the  larger  part  of  which  came  over  as  heads  in  spite  of  different  adjustments  of  pole- 
distance  and  strength  of  magnetic  force.  A  confirmatory  test  was  made  on  Coe  Hill  ore  carry- 
ing four  per  cent,  sulphur  in  the  form  of  magnetic  pyrites  or  pjrrhotite.  The  heads  proved 
to  carry  more  sulphur  than  the  ore,  showing  that  most  of  the  pyrrhotite  went  into  the  heads- 
along  with  the  magnetite,  leaving  the  silicious  rock  matter  as  tailings.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  eliminate  pyrrhotite  from  magnetite  by  magnetic  separalion. 

(3).  Iron-bearing  sands  consisting  of  quartz,  garnets,  ilmenite  and  magnetite  from  the 
noith  shore  c>f  the  St.  Lawrence  river  where  passed  through  the  separator.  Pure  magnetite- 
was  delivered  as  heads  while  the  tails  carried  all  the  othef  constituents.  This  proves  the  pos* 
■ibility  of  eliminating  ilmenite  from  magnetite  if  the  grains  are  distinct  from  each  other. 

Experimenting  with   Magnetites  from  Mayo. 

Knowing  the  eflSciency  of  the  machine,  experiments  were  made  with  ore  at  different  sizes,, 
■ome  of  which  gave  excellent  results.  In  all  the  analytical  determinations  the  metallic  iron  is 
that  found  as  magnetite,  as  the  iron  in  silicious  residues  was  not  estimated.  This  is  the  proper 
way  to  estimate  iron  in  records  of  magnetic  separation,  as  iron  in  combination  cannot  be  con- 
aldered  as  ore  in  any  case. 

Sample  A  consists  of  refuse  low-grade  ore  from  No.  1  pit,  Mayo  township,  Hastings 
county,  worked  by  The  Mineral  Iron  Range  Mining  Company,  Limited,  L'Amable  Station,  Ont. 
The  ore  body  lying  between  gneiss  and  a  dike  of  diorite  averages  10  feet  wide  and  extends^ 
200  feet  so  far  as  opened  up.  Along  the  walls  there  is  more  or  less  low-grade  silicious  ore 
which  does  not  carry  enough  iron  to  be  worth  shipping,  bo  it  is  thrown  aside  at  the  mine 
where  a  considerable  pile  has  accumulated.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine- 
whether  any  means  tould  be  got  of  putting  the  magnetite  in  the  ore  in  saleable  form. 

A  hand  specimen  contains  finely  granular  magnetite  intermixed  with  hornblende,  quartz, 
calcite,  epidoto  and  black  mica.  No  visible  apatite  or  sulphides  are  present,  nor  can  these  be- 
det«cted  by  the  microscope.  It  was  difiicult  to  make  a  section  for  microscope  use  owing  to 
crumbling  of  the  particles,  but  a  small  section  showed  nothing  not  apparent  in  the  hand  speci- 
men. An  average  sample  sho^s  by  analysis  :—Fe.  35.52  per  cent.  ;  S.  0.02  per  cent.  ;. 
P.  0.01  per  cent.  ;  Ti.  none. 

100  lb.  of  the  ore  was  crushed  by  jaw-crushers  and  rolb  so  as  to  pats  through  a  aieve  of 
0.40-inch  size  of  hole,     Sizing  the  product  gave  the  following  results  : 


Sample. 

Siz(>,  inch. 

Weight,  lb. 

Iron  contents  (as  mag- 
netite) per  cent. 

Al 
ASt 
AS 
A4 

0.40 
O.SO 
0.20 
0.10 and  finer 

14 
21 
18 
44 

32.11 
82.88 
38.77 
48.27 

The  ore  was  quite  friable  and  crushed  easily.     Treatment  of  samples  in  the  machine- 
yielded  the  following  results : 


Sample. 

Heads.           j 

1 

Tails. 

Current. 

Pole 
distaaoe. 

No. 

Size. 

Wt.,  lb. 

Fe.. 
percent. 

Wt.,  lb. 

Fe.. 
percent. 

Wt.  lb. 

percent. 

Ampere. 

Inch. 

Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 

0.40 
0.80 
0.20 
0.10 

13 

17.76 
11.6 
48 

82.11 
32.88 
38.47 
43  87 

9. 

16.6 
10 
18 

38.60 
36.22 
49.14 
70.03 

4 

1.25 
1.6 
25. 

17.31 
8.23 

10.61 
6.88 

1. 
1. 

.8 
8 

2. 
2. 

l.T 
l.T 
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The  ezpetiment  showed  that  the  finer  the  ire  is  crushed  the  better  the  separation,  owing 
to  the  particles  of  ore  being  entirely  freed  from,  particles  of  rock.  The  concentrated  ore  from 
A4,  the  most  finely  crushed  sample,  is  about  as  pure  an  ore  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  the  iron 
content  of  theoretically  pure  magnetite  being  72.40  per  cent. 

Sample  B  consists  of  run  of  mine  from  pit  No.  2  worked  by  the  same  company,  the  pit 
being  situated  in  Mayo  township  about  a  mile  from  No.  1.  The  ore  is  very  pure  maf^etite  as 
segregations  in  actinoHte  and  more  or  l6s8  intermixed  with  mica  and  calcite.  The  deposit 
from  which  the  sample  was  taken  is  10  feet  wide,  extending  some  100  yards  so  far  as 
opened  up.  The  wall  rocks  are  a  micaceous  schist  and  gneiss.  There  is  a  clean  separation  of 
the  ore  from  the  wall  rocks,  and  the  ore  is  quite  uniform.  There  is  no  evidence  of  apatite, 
pyrite  or  pyrrhotito  present. 

The  ore  analyzes  :  Fe,  51.22  percent.,  S.  0.01  per  cent.,  P.  0.02  per  cent.,  Ti.  none. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  coarse  concentration  on  this 
ore ;  100  lb.  tr  ated  in  the  same  way  as  A  gave  results  as  follows  : 


Sample. 

Size,  inch. 

Weight,  lb. 

Fe.,  per  cent. 

Bl 

0.40 
0.80 
0.20 
0.10 

33 
23 
14 
27 

61.34 
6176 
61.11 
61.42 

B2 

B3 

B4 

The  ore  crushed  readily  owing  to  the  more  or  less  crystalline  structure  of  the  magnetite. 
The  different  sizes  were  subjected  to  magnetic  concentration  with  the  following  results  :— 


Sample. 

Heads. 

Tails. 

Ourrent. 

Pole  Diitance. 

No. 

Size. 

0.40 
0  30 
0.20 
0.10 
and  finer 

Wt.,  lb. 

27 

21.6 

12 

27 

Fe., 
per  cent. 

Wt.,  lb. 

20 

17 

9 

18.7 

Fe.. 
per  cent. 

Wt.,  lb. 

Fe.. 
per  cent. 

Ampere. 

Inch. 

Bl 
B2 
B3 

B4 

51.34 
61.75 
6L.11 

51.42 

68.69 
60  71 
65.94 

70.40 

7 

46 

3 

8.3 

22.33 
21.36 
11.20 

4.89 

1 
1 
1 

0.8 

2 
2 
2 

1.8 

The  results  show  that  the  finest  crushing  gives  very  pure  heads  with  a  small  loss  of  ore  in 
the  tails ;  this  ore  is  very  amenable  to  magnetic  concentration,  and  if  crushed  to  0.26-inch, 
which  is  about  the  finest  that  the  blast  furnaces  will  take  in  large  quantity  without  briquetting, 
it  should  give  a  product  running  68  per  cent.  iron.  The  cost  of  the  operation  depends  on  the 
style  of  machine  used.  This  ore  is  in  many  respects  like  the  ore  being  treated  at  Wharton 
Mmes,  New  Jersey,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

A    NON-CONXENTRATING    OrE. 


Sample  0  is  selected  ore  from  a  deposit  of  magnetite  in  Ontario,  consiating  of 
black,  dense,  hard  ore  as  free  from  rock  matter  and  pyrite  as  is  possible  by  hand 
-cobbing.  The  impurities  showing  in  a  hand  specimen  of  the  ore  are  pyrite  scattered  as  fine 
.grains  and  stringers,  and  a  little  greenish  hornblende.  Pyrrhotite  and  apatite  appear  to  be 
The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  eliminate  if  possible  all  of  the  pyrite  from  the 


.absent. 
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ore  BO  as  to  bring  it  to  Bessemer  grade.  This  cannot  be  done  by  hand  cobbing  as  may  oe  seen 
by  analysis  of  the  samples.  Inspection  of  hand  specimens  shows  that  fine  crushing  is  neces- 
saiy  to  free  the  magnetite  from  the  pyrite. 

The  ore  was  crushed  to  pass  a  screen  with  0.20-inch  holes  and  passed  through  the  magnetic 
separator  with  the  following  results  : — 

Sample  C]  :  Product  of  0.20- inch  diameter  ;  current  to  magnet,  1  ampere  ;  pole  distance, 
2  inches  ; 


— 

Weight,  lb. 

Fc.,  percent 

S.,  percent. 

Aversffe  Ore 

6.5 
4.5 
2 

47.30 
59.67 
18.64 

0.53 

Heads 

Tails  

0.15 
1.11 

Sample  C2  :  IVoduct  of  0.10-inch  and  finer  ;  current,  0.8  amp.  ;  pole  4istance,  .8-inch. 


Weight,  lb. 

Fe.,  per  cent. 

S ,  per  cent. 

Averaffe  Ore 

30  5 

20 

10.5 

40.59 
63.80 
11.1 

056 
0.11 
1.17 

Headj 

Tails 

The  results  show  a  reduction  of  sulphur,  but  not  to  Bessemer  grade,  with  a  concurrent 
rise  in  the  iron  contents  due  to  elimination  of  the  siiicipus  matter.  Microscopic  examination 
of  the  heads  revealed  particles  of  pyrite  clinging  to  particles  of  magnetite  and  being  the  source 
of  the  sulphur  shown  by  analysis  in  the  heads. 

This  ore  may  be  said  to  be  amenable  to  magnetic  concentration,  but  it  cannot  bo  brought 
to  Bessemer  grade  by  any  method  so  far  known  without  fine  ccrinding  and  bri(iuetting  of  the 
roasted  concentrates,  an  operation  which  is  scarcely  advisable  to  undertake  until  the  supply  of 
naturally  high  grade  ores  is  more  nearly  exhausted. 

Sample  D  consists  of  magnetite  from  the  refuse  dumps  at  the  same  mine  heavily 
impregnated  with  pyrite  both  as  fine  grains  and  as  segregations.  The  plate  is  a  photograph  of 
the  ore,  the  black  parts  being  magnetite  and  the  white  pyrite.  The  object  of  the  experiment 
was  to  determine  the  i>os8ibility  of  concentrating  the  refuse  ore  to  Bessemer  grade.  An  aver- 
age sample  shows  the  following  contents  :— Fe.  54.50  per  cent. ;  S.  1.43  per  cent. ;  P.  0.03  per 
cent.;  TiO,  none. 

The  ore  was  crushed  as  usual  giving  the  following  results  : — 


Sample  No. 

Size,  inch. 

Weight,  lb. 

Fe.,  percent. 

S.,  percent. 

Dl 

D2 

D« 

O.SO 

0.20 

0.10 

and  finer. 

1 
5 

20 

54.62 
55.59 

54.41 

1.89 
1.49 

1.55 

The  ore  crushed  easily,  but  there  was  more  or  less  adherence  of  the  silicious  matter  to  the 
magnetite. 
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The  sized  product  passed  through  the  separator  gave  the  following  results : — 


Sample  No. 


Dl,  Average 
Dl,  heads  . . 
Dl,  Uils  .. 
D8,  average 
D2,  heads  . . 
D2,  Uils  . 
1>8,  average 

D3,  heads . . 
D8,  taUs  ... 


Sdize,  inch. 


O.SO 
O.SO 
0.4 

o.ao 

0.20 

030 

0.10 
and  finer. 
O.IO,  etc 
0.10,  etc 


Weight. 

Pe.,  per 

S.,  per 

Current, 

lb. 

cent 

oen*. 

ampere. 

1 

54.62 

1.89 

0.8 

68.10 

1.16 

0.2 

24.87 

4.28 

4.25 

65  58 

1.49 

860 

65.59 

1.49 

0  76 

22.29 

4  33 

17 

6441 

1  66 

08 

14  6 

68.20 

0.75 

260        1 

16  80 

5.38 

Pole 

distance, 

inches. 


1.7 

2 

2 


The  results  show  considerable  loss  in  the  tails  which  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  3-part 
machine  delivering  middles  for  re-treatment.  There  is  considerable  reduction  of  the  sulphur, 
especially  in  the  linest  sizes  where  the  particles  of  pyritd  are  distinctly  separated  from  the 
particles  of  magnetite.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  raise  such  ore  to  Bessemer  grade  by 
magnetic  concentration,  but  a  subsequent  roasting  of  the  crushed  ore  should  eliminate  the- 
sulphur. 

Treating  a  Jaspery  Ore  from  Temagami. 

Sample  E  consists  of  silicious  low  grade  magnetite  from  a  deposit  near  lake  Temagami, 
obtained  from  Mr.  D.  O'Connor,  of  Sudbury,  the  veteran  prospector  in  that  district.  The 
illustration  shews  a  characteristic  sample,  the  light-colored  strips  being  ore,  while  the  dark 
are  jasper.  An  average  sample  shows  on  analysis  :  Fe.  40.16  per  cent.,  S.  0.01  per  cent.,. 
P.  0.02  per  cent.,  TiO.  none. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  the  possibility  of  coarse  crushing  and  mAg- 
netic  separation  as  a  means  of  bringing  this  ore  to  Bessemer  grade.  The  ore  is  rather  toofth. 
to  crush  and  the  jasper  seems  to  be  partly  separate  from  the  bands  of  ore  along  parting  planea 
more  or  less  developed,  although  there  is  generally  silicious  matter  adhering  to  the  coarser 
particles  of  ore.     The  separation  gave  the  following  results  : 


Current, 
ampere. 

Pole  dis- 
tance, 
icches. 

Headi. 

TWils. 

Now 

S!ze, 
inch. 

Weight, 
lb. 

Fe.,per 
cen*. 

Weight, 
lb. 

^tiiT 

Wifeht, 
lb. 

'Sir 

El 
£2 

0.20 

0.10  and 
finer. 

5.6 
12.6 

88.94 
42.89 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
6.5 

47.28 
67.28 

8.6 
6 

iSLas 

S8.S 

The  results  show  that  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  this  ore.  The  cost  will  depend  on  tlie^ 
width  of  the  alternate  bands.  The  considerable  loss  in  the  tails  may  be  avoided  by  a  3-put 
concentration,  the  middles  being  re  treated.  By  passing  the  heads  of  E2  through  the  aepentor 
a  second  time  a  product  carrying  66.20  per  cent,  iron  was  obtained. 

A  Low-Grade  Calabogie  Magnetite. 

Sample  F  was  taken  from  a  large  deposit  of  low-grade  magnetic  ore  near  Oalabogie. 
Hand  specimens  show  magnetite  intermixed  with  quartz,  calcite,  hornblende,  blaok  mica, 
chlorite  and  pyrite.    The  gangue  and  the  ore  are  somewhat  interlaminated.    There  ia  no 
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visible  apatite  or  pyrrhotite  present,  and  the  pyrite  is  found  as  scattered  grains  to  be  seen  in 
plate  which  is  a  sample  of  the  ore  carrying  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  pyrite.  Both  the 
rock  and  the  pyrite  show  as  white  specks  in  the  black-colored  mass  which  is  mostly  ore.  The 
object  of  the  experiment  was  to  bring  the  ore  to  Bessemer  grade  if  possible.  The  ore  crushed, 
sized  and  separated  gave  the  f uUom  ing  results. 


Sample  No. 

Size,  inch. 

Kf,  average. 

0.30 

FT,  beads. 

0  30 

FI.  Uih. 

0.5 

F2,  average. 

0  20 

F2,  heads. 

0.20 

K2,    taiU. 

0.20 

F3,  average. 

0.10 

and     finer 

F3,  average. 

0.10 

and    finer 

F3.  beads. 

O.lOetc 

F3,  tails. 

0  lOetc 

Weight,  lb.  Fe.,  per  cent. 


4.25 
3.75 
0.05 

13.25 

12 
1.25 

37  25 

37.25 

83 
4.25 


43.23 
54.17 
17.80 
44.41 
55.40 
17.85 

42.38 

42  38 

58  83 
13.25 


S. ,  per  cent. 

P.,  per  cent. 

0  60 

0.26 
not  determined 

0.54 

0.1 
not  determined 

0  14 

0  09 

0.287 

0.13 

0.087 

023 

0  39 

0.191 

0.39 

0.191 

0.08 
not  determined 

0.147 
0  87 

ampere. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 


Pole   dirt- 
anoe,  inches. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1.7 


The  ore  crushes  readily  owing  to  the  laminae  and  the  granular  structure  of  the  ore  and 
gangue.  The  fines  from  F  3  were  retreated,  giving  a  product  carrying  65.24  per  cent,  iron,  a 
result  which  may  be  got  on  a  commercial  scale  by  crushing  the  ore  fine  and  using  a  separator 
adapted  to  fine  ores 

Mr.  F.  J.  Pope,  formerly  demonstrator  at  Kingston  School  of  Mines,  has  investigated  the 
possibility  of  removing  titanium  from  magnetic  ores  by  magnetic  concentration  (Transactions 
of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1899).  He  was  unable  to  get  a  separation  on  ore 
from  Eagle  lake,  Bedford  Township,  Frontenac  county.  The  magnetic  con- 
centration of  ore  from  Pine  Lake  mine,  Victoria  county,  increased  the  metallic 
iron  from  43.88  per  cent,  to  56.45  per  cent.,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  titanium  dioxide 
increased  from  13.5  to  18.1  per  cent.  Only  partial  separation  was  possible  in  the  case  of  ore 
from  Ohaffey  mine,  Leeds  county.  The  results  show  a  close  combination,  either  mechanical  or 
chemical,  of  the  titanium  with  the  mas;netite.  In  case  of  ore  with  the  magnetite  more  or  less 
crystallized  and  not  ir  chemical  combination  as  ilmenite,  it  id  possible  to  eliminate  the  ilmonite 
carrying  the  titanium  from  the  non-titaniferous  magnetite.  This  has  been  already  proved  by 
experiments  on  the  iron  sands  from  Quebec. 

It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  spend  any  time  attempting  to  eliminate  titanium  from 
Ontario  ores. 


Review  of  Literature  on  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron  Ores. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  the  various  methods  of  concentratinc;  iron  ores,  and  a  brief 
review  of  the  following  literature  consulted  may  be  of  interest  : — 

(1)  The  Concentration  of  Ieon  Ores,  by  A.  F.  Wendt  in  Trans  ictiom  of  American 
hisiitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  13,  1885,  page  35.  Describes  the  treatment  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  carrying  33  per  cent,  iron  at  the  Cri.wn  Point  mine,  near  Lnke  <  hamplain.  New 
York.  The  ore  passes  through  crushers,  rolls,  screens,  and  to  plunger  jis;s  handling  8  tons  per 
hour,  yielding  a  concentrated  ore  carrying  65  per  cent,  iron  and  converting  the  ore  to  Bessemer 
grade  by  eliminating  phosphorus.     The  total  cost  is  $1.00  per  ton  of  concentrates. 

(2)  Ore  Washer  at  Lonodalb,  Virginia,  by  G.  R.  Johnson  in  Trans.  A.  I.  M,  £.,  vol. 
24,  1894,  page  34.      Describes  the  log  washer  used  for  separating  a  clay  gangue  from  brown 
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(3)  CoNOENTRATiNO  Lake  Supekior  Ore,  by  L.  M.  Hardenburgh,  being  a  paper  read 
before  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute,  Feb.,  1900,  and  reprinted  in  Engineeritig  and  Mining 
JourtiaU  April  21,  1900.  Fragmental  Pewabic  hematite  with  specific  gravity  4.5  occarring  in 
sandstone  of  2.6  sp.  gr.  is  treated  in  Hartz  jigs.  The  fragments  of  ore  found  in  the  sandstone 
vary  from  the  siie  of  a  pea  to  200  lb.  weight.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  saved  by  hand- 
sorting  ;  capacity  of  the  mill  is  300  tons  of  crude  ore  per  day  ;  66  horse-power  is  required  with  3 
men  and  8  boys  per  shift. 

(4)  CoNCSNTRATiNO  MAGNETITE  WITH  THE  OoNKLiNO  Jio,  by  F.  S.  Ruttmsnn  in  jTrofts. 
A.  I.  M,  E.,  vol.  16,  1888,  page  609.  The  ore,  carrying  about  35  per  cent,  iron,  is  crushed 
dry  to  0.25-inch  and  treated  in  Conk  ling  jigs  each  of  5  tons  capacity  per  hour.  A  sample  of 
stock  carrying  43.5  per  cent,  iron  was  concentrated  to  66  9  per  cent,  iron  with  22.9  per  cent, 
in  the  tails,  showing  a  saving  of  47.4  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  ore.     Cost  of  treatment  not  given. 

(5)  Concentrating  Plant  for  Hematite  Iron  Ore  at  Striberg  Mine,  Sweden,  by  EL 
Nordensten  in  Teknisk  Ttdskiift,  vol.  32,  page  29.  The  ore  is  jigged,  giving  a  rich  product. 
The  mill,  costing  $44,000,  treats  100  tons  per  day. 

(6)  Washing  Iron  Ore  in  Tennessee,  by  N.  W.  Buckhout  in  Mines  and  Minerals,  vol.  22^ 
page  304.  A  limonite  iron  ore  is  treated  by  3  revolving  screens  and  2  log  washers  using  700 
gallons  of  water  per  ton  of  ore. 

(7)  Magnetic  Ore  Separation  at  Pitkaranta,  Finland,  by  G.  Grondal  in  Oesterreich- 
ische  Zeitschrift^  August  10,  1901.  Describes  the  magnetic  separation  of  a  low-grade  magne- 
tite  carrying  30  per  cent,  magnetite,  4.5  per  cent,  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
zincblende  and  chalcopyrite.  The  gangue  is  a  hard  serpentine,  and  the  grain  of  the  ore  is  so 
fine  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  particles  of  magnetite  are  not  more  than  1  mm.  diameter.  The 
plant  consists  of  Grondal  ball-mills,  Grondal  magnetic  separators*  etc.  The  richest  oonoentratea 
carry  68  per  cent,  iron  and  0.18  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  are  briq  netted  for  use  in  the  blast 
furnace.  A  description  of  the  Grondal-Delwik  method  of  magnetically  concentrkting  iron  ores 
is  given  in  the  same  journal,  February  4,  1899. 

(8)  Magnetic  Concentration  Plant  at  Svarto  Island,  by  B.  H.  Brough  in  Jaumai  of 
Society  of  ArtSj  London,  Dec.  8,  1897.  Describes  the  concentration  of  a  magnetite  with  2  per 
^ent  phosphorus  as  apatite.  The  ore  is  crushed,  dried,  pulverized  and  run  through  a  Ball- 
Norton  separator,  delivering  a  high-grade  ore,  while  the  apatite  is  sold  to  make  fertilizer. 

(9)  Notes  on  the  Magnetization  and  Concentration  of  Iron  Ore,  by  W.  B,  Phillips 
n  Ttans.  A.I.M.E.,  vol.  25,  1895,  page  399.      The  total  cost  of  treating  the  ore  was  $1.15 

per  ton  of  concentrates.     All  the  iron  was  not  magnetized,  and  there  was  no  elimination  of 
phosphorus. 

(10)  The  Chase  Magnetic  Ore  Separator,  by  H.  S.  Chase  in  Trans,  A,  J.  M,  B,^  voL 
21,  1892,  page  503.     An  illustrated  account  of  the  Chase  separator. 

(11)  Magnetic  Concentration  at  Tilly  Foster,  by  F.  H.  McDowell  in  Trans,  A.LM, 
E,,  Vol.  21,  page  519.  Gives  items  of  cost  of  treating  low  grade  magnetite.  Fe.  in  the  ore, 
27.38  per  cent. ;  Fe.  in  concentrates,  49.44  per  cent.;  Fe.  in  Tailings,  11.00  per  cent.;  Mill 
running  208.8  days  ;  ores  used,  34,515  tons  ;  Concentrates  made,  13,066  tons  ;  I  ton  of  con- 
centrates from  2.65  tons  of  crude  ore  ;  total  cost  of  1  ton  of  concentrates,  $1.99. 

(12)  The  Granulation  or  Iron  Ore  by  iieans  op  Crushees  and  Rolls,  by  A. 
Sahlin  in  Trans,  A,I,M,E.f  vol.  21,  1892,  page  521.  Discusses  various  types  of  crushers  and 
pulverizers  used  on  iron  ores.  Fine  grinders  as  ball-mills  are  of  little  value.  A  comparatiTe 
test  of  crushers  and  rolls  versus  Sturtevant  mills  showed  the  former  method  to  be  preferable 
for  granulating  iron  ores. 

(13)  Crushing  Iron  Ores  with  the  Sturtevant  Mill  for  Concentration,  by  S.  R. 
Krom  in  Trans,  A.I, M.S.,  vol.  21,  1892,  page  530.     Describes  comparative  results  of  crushing 
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v^a;.  iUAUAAXAu  vAifii<:jt£ixiiATiuM  AT  guowroiMMM  iBOF  Jiim,  BUORIGAN,  by  J.  C.  Fowle 
in  Trans.  A.I.M.  E.  vol.  19,  1890,  page  62.  Describes  the  method  used  for  ooncentratiog 
mine  waste,  screenings  and  wet  fines,  and  gives  scheme  of  crushing,  rolling,  and  sizing  by  the 
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ni^netic  iron  with  rolls  versus  Sturtevant  mill,  proving  the  rolls  gave  less  dust  than  the  mill, 
iprhich  grinds  by  attrition  and  hence  is  not  adapted  to  granulating  iron  ore  for  concentration. 
(14)  Practtical  Results  in  the  Magnetic  Concentbation  op  Iron  Ore,  by  W.  H. 
Eoffmai^  in  Trans.  A.I.M,E,,  vol.  20,  page  602.  Relates  practical  experience  at  Croton  mine. 
Xt  cost  $1.95  to  produce  1  ton  of  concentrates  from  the  low-grade  iron  ore  including  mining, 
and  all  other  charges.  The  concentrates  were  roasted  to  eliminate  sulphur.  The  crude  ore 
o^^ries  40  per  cent,  iron,  1.6  per  cent,  sulphur,  0.30  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The  Sturtevant 
mill  was  used  for  granulating  the  ore,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  magnetic  concentration  of  the 
ore  is  profitable. 

(16)  Discussion  on  the  Crushing  of  Iron  Ore,  in  Trans.  A.I.M.E.^  vol.  21,  page  533. 
Oives  difierent  views  as  to  the  granulation  of  iron  ore. 

(16)  The  Magnetic  Separation  op  Iron  Ore,  by  0.  M.  Ball  in  Trans.  A.T.M.E.^  vol. 
25,  page  533.  Describes  the  advantages  of  concentrated  iron  ore,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  mag- 
netic concentration  is  feasible  under  competitive  conditions.  Shows  that  the  best  way  of  con- 
centrating is  coarse  crushing,  and  division  into  3  grades  with  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
mid*  J  lea.  Describes  the  Ball-Norton  separator,  giving  results  obtained  at  Benson  mines.  New 
York,  thus  :        • 


Crude  ore. . . . . 
Concentrates . 
Tails 


Vlagnetite 

Fe. 

S. 

P. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

45.5 

32.15 

1.00 

0.15 

88.5 

64.0 

0.21 

0.032 

4.0 

2.90 

(17)  Southern  Magnetites  and  Magnetic  Separation,  by  H.  S.  Chase  in  Trans.  A.I. 
M.E.^  vol.  25,  1895,  page  551.  Relates  experimental  work  on  magnetic  concentration  of  ore  at 
Cranberry  mine,  N.  Carolina,  with  the  following. conclusions  :  (I)  Careful  washing,  screening 
and  sizing  are  more  important  than  fine  cnlshinfi;.  (2)  Each  size  of  material  should  be  con- 
centrated separately  with  suitable  magnetic  separators,  giving  concentrates  of  Bessemer  grade 
carrying  50  to  60  per  cent,  iron,  and  coarse  enough  to  be  used  as  a  furnace  burden  without 
mixing  with  other  ores. 

(18)  The  Wenstrom  Magnetic  Separator,  by  R.  A.  Cook  in  Trans.  A.LM.E.^  vol.  17, 
page  599.  Describes  with  illustrations  the  Wenstrom  separator  used  in  Sweden  since  1885. 
The  cost  of  concentrating  run  of-miue  and  refuse  ore  according  to  Swedish  practice  is  said  to 
be   10  cents  per   ton   of  crude  ore. 

(19).  Investigation  op  Magnetic  Iron  Ores  prom  Eastern  Ontario,  by  F.  J.  Pope  in 
Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.  vol.  29,  page  372.  Describes  the  results  of  experiments  to  eliminate 
titanium  from  titaniferous  magnetites  by  magnetic  concentration,  showing  that  a  separation  is 
Hot  always  practicable,  but  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  partial  removal  of  the  titanium  along 
With  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

(20).  The  Concentration  op  Iron  Ore,  by  J.  Birkinbine  and  T.  A.  Edison  in  Trans.  A. 
-T.  M.  E.  vol.  17,  page  728.  Relates  the  poor  succdss  of  jigs  in  concentrating  iron  ores  and 
describes  five  different  types  of  magnetic  concentrators  with  practical  results  of  each,  viz  : — 
Buchanan,  Wenstrom,  Conkling,  Monarch,  Edison. 

(21).  The  Ball -Norton  Electro -magnetic  Separator,  by  C.  M.  Ball  in  Trans, 
A.  I.  M.  E.,  vol.  19,  page  187.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  machine  and  its  operation, 
with  detailed  records  of  excellent  results  obtained  on  different  magnetic  ores. 

(22).  Magnetic  Concentration  at  MicHieAMMS  Iron  Mine,  Michigan,  by  J.  C.  Fowle 
in  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.  vol.  19,  1890,  page  62.  Describes  the  method  used  for  ooncentratiog 
mine  waste,  screenings  and  wet  fines,  and  gives  scheme  of  crushing,  rolling,  and  sizing  by  the 
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Weostrom  and  Bodianan  ma^edc  aeimmtorm.  Tmbolar  xesolts  «kk  aoiftljaes  are  girca, 
showing  the  cost  of  eoneeotzaliiig  to  be  22  eeots  per  too.  Predicts  the  fmther  oae  oi  ths 
method  of  ooDoeDfermting  iron  ora^ 

(23).  Oke  Dkcssuig  bt  Elsctkicitt  at  the  Tuxt  Fostek  Mite,  bj  F.  H.  M cDwell  in 
Traru.  J.  J.  if.  J?.  toL  19,  1890,  ptk^e  71.  DeMribee  results  obtsined  bj  the  Cookling  m^- 
netic  sepArmtor.  The  totiJ  ooet  is  $2.25  per  ton  of  coneentrstes  for  a  mill  nm  of  sx  nKiatki 
duration,     lioes  not  advise  treatment  of  ore  carrying  leas  than  25  per  cent.  iron. 

(24).  PsoGEBss  I'f  Magnetic  Ck>vcE3rrBATio5  of  Ieo5  Gee,  bj  J.  Birkinbine  in  Tnatu.  J, 
L  M,  E.  Tol  19,  1890,  psge  656.  An  exoellem  review  of  resolts  so  far  obtained,  with  costs 
estimated  at  50  cents  per  too,  and  sangoine  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  prooeas. 

<25;.  ftiiGH  Geade  Ieosi  Oees,  by  W.  J.  Kay  in  CUliery  GMordian  Aog.  12,  1896.  Dis- 
cusses the  necessity  of  dealing  with  low-grsde  iron  ore  deposits  by  concentrating  tliem  at  the 
mine  to  a  high  metallic  valae. 

(26;.  Ediso9  Oee  Mikes.  An  intenriew  with  T.  A.  Edison  givine  an  aoootmt  of  the  works 
and  proeesB  employed  in  ooneentradng  a  very  low-grade  iron  ore  published  in  Irvn  A^.  Get. 
28,  1897. 

(27).  Edisoh's  Retolctiok  m  Ieox  Gee  Mixc^g,  by  T.  Waten  in  MeUnrt*  Magazine, 
Not..  1897.  An  illostraied  aoc  'Ont  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  separmtion  of  mag- 
netic iron  c»re  from  rock  matter. 

(28).  MAG9ETIC  Peepaeation  of  Gees,  by  M.  Smith.  A  paper  read  at  the  latemational 
Congress  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  Paris,  France.  Extracts  reprinCed  in  CcQiery  Gnardian 
July  27.  1900.     GiTes  an  illostrated  account  of  the  Wetherill  process. 

(29).  Recekt  Peogeess  ur  the  Wctheioll  STfrrBM  of  jIagnbtic  Sepaeatiox,  by  H.  A.  J. 
Wdkens  in  Mineral  Industry j  vol.  10,  1902.  Describes  with  iUostrations  the  variooa  machines 
use'],  with  results  on  differe  tt  outerial  from  actual  mill  experience. 

(30).  Maox ETic  CoHCEirrEATiOK  of  Ieoh  Gees.  A  general  review  of  the  progress  made  in 
Germany  and  America  published  in  Stahl  ftnd  Eiten,  March  15,  1897. 

(31).  Magwetic  Cosce^teatioji,  by  Dr.  H.  Wedding,  read  before  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Paris,  1900.  Published  in  bnlUiin  de  la  Societ/  dt  V Industrie 
MineraU^  series  3,  vol.  14.  1900.  An  elaborate  paper  describing  some  22  different  forms  of 
magnetic  separators  and  the  work  each  has  done. 

(32).  The  Hiberxia  Coxceitteating  Mill,  publifthed  in  Iron  Age,  Aug.  3,  1893.  De- 
scribes operations  at  Uibemia  mines  by  the  Buchanan  system. 

(33).  Wetheeill  BiAGNBTic  Sepaeatiox  Process,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Anthony  in  Castier't 
Magazine,  March,  1898,  page  433. 

(34)  Comparative  Results  of  Wet  Jigging  and  Wetherill  Magnetic  Separator,  by 
S.  Farbaky  in  Oest^rreichitehe  Zeitschrift  fur  Btrg  nnd  Hutten  tpeam,  March  26,  1898.  De 
scribes  results  working  on  a  hematite  intermixed  with  quartz  and  carrying  28  per  cent.  iron. 
The  results  for  the  two  processes  are  about  the  same. 

(35)  Magnetic  Concentration  at  Hirernia  Mine,  New  Jersey,  by  F.  W.  E.  Minder- 
man  in  Eiujijieeringand  Mining  Journal,  vol.  73,  page  136.  Describes  the  Ball-Norton  system 
in  use  at  this  mine. 

(36)  Notes  on  Iron  Ores  of  Canada,  by  T  S.  Hunt  in  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
Reporbs  1*^66-69.  Describes  magnetic  separation  of  titaniferous  iron  ores,  especially  the  iron 
sands  on  the  north  shore  of  river  St   Lawrence. 
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(37)  Static  Electricity  Applibd  to  Ore  Drbssivo,  by  W.  G.  Swart  in  E^i^iieerxfig  and 
Mining  Journal,  Jan.  24,  1903.  Describes  the  recently  invented  Blake-Moncher  system  of 
concentration,  successful  in  treating  zinc-lead  ores  in  Colorado,  and  said  to  be  applicable  to 
iron  ores. 

(38)  The  Grai^obsberg  Iron  Ore  Mines,  Sweden,  published  in  Iron  and  Good  Trades 
Beview^  London,  Sept.  9,  1898.  Describes  the  occurrence  of  the  ore,  methods  of  working, 
separation,  etc. 

(39)  Some  Forms  of  Magnetic  Separators  and  Their  Appucation,  by  H.  C.  McNeiP 
in  CoUiery  (xuardian,  Aug.  18,  1899.  Describes  with  illustrations  some  of  the  magnetic  con- 
centration plants  in  Sweden. 

(40)  Practical  Results  at  Dannemora  Mines,  Sweden,  Using  Wenstrom  Separator, 
published  in  Jmt^mai  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  vol.  1,  1899,  page  243,  also  vol.  2,  1890,  page 
672.     Describes  the  satisfactory  result  obtained. 

(41)  Concentratino  WorRs  at  Lulba,  Sweden,  byB.  H.  Brough  in  Journal  of  Society 
of  Arts,  Dec.  10,  1897.  Describes  the  concentration  works  at  Lulea,  where  some  1(X),(K)0  tons 
of  magnetic  ore  are  concentrated  to  raise  the  iron  contents  and  remove  the  apatite.  Wenstrom 
and  Wetherill  machines  are  used. 

(42)  The  Development  op  the  Magnetic  Separator,  by  E.  Languth  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
Electro'chemie,  Dec.  7,  1899.  The  issue  of  this  journal  of  April  5,  1900,  contains  an  article  by 
the  same  author  discussing  the  principles  of  electro-magnetic  separation. 

(43)  Magnetic  Concentration  op  the  Folkmar  Red  Iron  Ore,  by  S.  Farbaky  in 
Oesterreichische  Zeitschrift  fur  Berg  und  Huttefi  toesen,  March  26, 1898.  Discusses  the  possibilities 
of  concentrating  the  large  body  of  ore  by  the  Wetherill  process  with  estimates  of  cost,  etc. 

(44)  Magnetic  Concentration  op  Iron  Ore,  by  K.  Erikson  in  Jemkonterets  Annaler, 
vol.  57,  pages  1-64.     A  full  account  of  the  subject  of  magnetic  concentration. 

(45)  The  Frodino  Magnetic  Separator.  Described  in  Teknisk  Tidschrift,  vol;  32,  page 
6.  This  is  a  new  magnetic  separator  in  use  at  Herrang  concentration  works,  Sweden.  It  costs 
$700  to  build  the  machine  which  treats  2  tons  of  ore  per  hour,  yielding  from  a  crude  ore  with 
25  per  cent,  iron,  a  concentrated  product  running  63  per  cent,  iron,  the  tailings  carrying  only 
8  per  cent.  iron. 

(46)  Experiments  on  Concentration  of  Iron  Ores,  by  F.  G.  Striberg  in  Bihang  till 
Jemkonterets  Anncder,  1902,  pages  135-141. 

(47)  Iron  Ore  Concentration,  by  W.  Peterson  in  Teknisk  Tidsckrift,  vol.  32,  page  147. 
Describes  the  development  of  the  process  in  Sweden,  and  advocates  th^  erection  of  a  testing 
institution  for  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  methods  of  concentrating  various  kinds  of  iron  ore. 

(48)  The  Use  op  Magnetic  Concentrates  in  the  Port  Henry  Blast  Furnaces,  by 
N.  M.  Langdon  in  Trans.  A.I.M.E.,  vol.  20,  1891,  page  599.  Relates  the  experience  of  using 
magnetic  concentrates  in  the  blast  furnace  for  two  years.  No  more  trouble  was  experienced 
than  with  lump  ore.  There  is  »o  difficulty  in  using  concentrates  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  charge 
for  ttie  furnace,  and  the  records  show  increased  economy  of  fuel.  A  discussion  on  this  subject 
is  given  in  Trans.  A.I.M.E.,  vol.  20,  page  575,  where  ironmasters  give  their  views.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  favors  the  use  of  concentrates. 

(49)  The  Use  op  Finely  Divided  Ore,  by  J.  Wilborg  in  Colliery  Guardian,  Aug.  18, 
1899.  A  paper  read  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  discussing  the  ways  by  which 
concentrated  iron  ore  may  be  used. 
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(60)  Rudolphs-Landdi  Procbrs  fob  T!kkatisq  Fins  Ores.  Described  in  Journai  of 
Chemical  Society  of  Sweden,  July,  1901.     Deaoribee  a  process  of  briquetting,  etc. 

(51)  Use  of  Finely  Divided  Ores  in  Blast  Furnaces.  The  practice  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
is  given  in  Journal  of  Iron  and  bteel  InatUute,  voL  2,  1890,  page  73.  The  German  practice  is 
given  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  2,  1890,  page  49. 

(62)  Roasting  of  Pulverized  Iron  Ores  and  Manufacture  of  Briquettes,  by  T. 
Magnuson  in  Jemkontereies  Annaler,  vol.  58,  page  265-1288. 

(53)  Process  for  Smelting  Iron  Ore  in  Fine  State,  by  0.  Daube  in  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal^  Oct.  4,  1902.  Finely  divided  ore  is  mixed  with  coal  dust  and  coked  in  a 
coking  oven,  producing  a  metallic  sponge  ready  for  the  blast  furnace.  The  coking  takes  24 
hours,  the  gases  being  used  to  heat  the  ovens,  leaving  a  surplus. 

(54)  The  New  Advances  in  the  Department  of  Magnetic  Separation,  read  by  F. 
O.  Schnelle  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Industry  (German), 
October  6,  1902.  Describes  the  latest  forms  of  the  Wetherill  separators  and  gives  a  discussion 
by  German  engineers. 
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Bmeomodai  lake 174 

Biotite 105,169,260.296 

Birkinbine.  J 839.  340 

Biscotasing ihS,  167,  168 

bituminous  coal,  imports  of 198 

Value  of  compared  with  peat 194 

Black  Donald  graphite  mine  26,  182 

Black  Eagle  sold  mine 14,96 

Summer  mining  class  at 69 

Black  Fox  silver  mine 96 

Blackinton  &  Lewis 66 

Blackriver    186,187,189 

Black  Sturgeon  lake  iron  formation  804,  311 

Blackwater  river 311 

BlakeMorscher  system 380.  341 

Blanche  river 174,  180 

Blanohard  Township,  limestone  in 51 

Blast  furnace,  finely.divided  ores  in 330 

Blastfurnaces 22 

Deseronto 22 

Hamilton 22 

Midland    22 

Blezard  nickel-copper  mine 254,  286 

Blue  clay 154 

Blueite 281 

Blue  lake     83.  273,  289,  298 

Bolton,  L.  L.,  paper  by.  Round  lake  to  Abi- 
tibi rivpr  173-190 

Bolton  lake  185 

Bonanza  lake.... 160 

Bounties  on  pig  iron 25 

Bovd,  D.  G.,  Mining  Inspector 4 

Report  by,  on  Michipicoton  Mining  Divis- 
ion   6267 

Boyerlake 60,  102 

Brachiopoda 154,186 

Brant  lake  iron  location 104 

Breitung  iron  mine 20 

Breccia 173.  257 

Brick,  common,  production  of 27 

SUtistics  of 12,  13,  27 

Brick,  paving,  production  of 27 

Stotisticsof 12,13 
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Briok,  pr«ueH,  prodaetion  of 27 

SUtifltios  of 12,  18. 27 

Briquettet,  peAt    221 

Gott  of  production  of  225 

Briquetting  fine  ore 881 

Briqaetting  maohinet  for  peat 122,  221 

Coat  of 225 

Brook.  Prof.  R.  W 105 

Brockville  pe»t  bog. 206 

Brongh,  B.  H 888,  841 

Brown  BroF 29 

l^Qoe  oopper  minee 98 

Brol^  Harbor  copper  looAtiona 68 

Bmnner  peat  bog 204 

Bryozoa 141,  147,  154 

Buchanan  magnetic  separator 825,  828 

Ruckhont,N.  W 388 

^nilding  materiAla 27 

BuUdingatone     27,  293 

Production  of 27 

Statistics  of 12, 13,  28 

Barrows,  Alfred  G.,  Provincial  Assayer.     .  .4,  90 

Appointment  of 72 

Report  of,  on  Provincial  Assay  Office. . .   .68-72 

Bntler  lake 184 

Byrnes  mica  mine 129 

By  townite 293 

Galabogie  iron  mine 115 

Snmmer  mining  class  at . .    55 

Caldte 105,  106, 187.  189,  257,  260,  284,  291 

Oalcinm  carbide.    See  Oarbide  of  calcium. 

Caldwell,  T.B 20 

Cambrian  formation 289 

Cameron.  W.  M 28 

Canada  Oorondum  Co      37,  135 

Canada  Iron  Fnmaoe  Po 20,  22,  28 

Canada  Iron  Furnace  Co's  iron  mines.  118 

Canadian  Copper  Co*s  nickel-copper  mines, 

17.  98, 117,  284 

Accidents  at 44 

Canadian  Copper  Co*s  smelting  works    —  121 

Quartz  mine 12' 

Canadian  Ooldfields,  Ltd.,  gold  mine 14,  86 

Canadian  Mica  Co 181 

Canadian  Northern  railway 78 

(Jold  properties  on 81 

Canadian  Oil  Refining  Co  40 

Canadian  Peat  Fu#l  Co      200 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co : .      28 

Canadian  Portland  Cement  Co 28,  31,  82,  35 

Canadi%n  Salt  Co  ...    '88 

Cape  Choy^  iron  formation 804,  814 

Carbide  of  Calcium,  production  of 36 

Statistics  of 12,13.37 

Carbide  works,  Ottawa 140 

Merriton 140 

Carbon  289.291 

Carlow  township,  corundum  in 87 

Carlsbad  twinninir 106,  ?98 

Carter  &  Kittermaster .% 

Carter,  W.  E.  H. ,  Secretary  of  Bureau  of  Mines      4 
Pap^r  by  on  Pe%t  fuel,  its  Manufacturo  and 

Use  191-284 

Report  of  on  Mines  of  Eastern  Ontario.  .108-140 

Cassiterite 70,284 

Cajruga  Lake  Portland  Cement  Co 30 

Cement 29,  149 

Condition  of  industry 84 

Development  of  manufacture 81 

Importations  of 34 

Plants  building  and  projected  '^2 

Production  of 29 

Statistics  of 12,13 

Table  sbowinor  production  1891-1902 SO 

Chaffey  iron  mine        337 

Chalcedony 291 

Ohalcopyrite 164,  187,  267,  280,  296 


Chapleau  station,  iron  formation  near  804 

Charcoal  mannfaotnnng  plant —    28 

CharooaJ,  peat   .       .197 

Charleiworth,  L.O.,  mining  land  agent 49 

Chase,  H.S 388,889 

Ohaae  magnetic  separator 825,  388 

Chateaugay  mines,  M.  T 827 

Checkley,E  J        200 

Chemnnir  formation 42 

Chener,  P.,  accident  to 44 

Cheney  copper  mine 165 

Chert 141,319 

Cliilds  iron  mine 114 

Chlorite 106,  291 

Christie,  Henderson  ft  Co 28 

Clara  Bell  or  No.  6  nickel-oopper  mine 257 

CUrk,J.M 50 

Clay 241 

Determination  of  at  Assay  Office 72 

Products 27 

Claybelt : 187 

Clay  land,  Eby  township 179,  188 

Clearlake 274 

Clearwater  lake 161 

Clergue  syndicate Sll 

Climate,  Eby  township 188 

Climax,  or  Keystone  silver  mine 96 

Coal 192,239 

Determination  of  at  Apsay  Office 72 

Value  of,  compared  with  peat 194 

Cobalt 2!88,288 

Cold  blast  pyrite  smelting 802 

Coeironmme 115 

Coke  ..  828 

Determination  of  at  Assay  Office 72 

Peat 197 

'Joleman,  Dr.  A.  P 6, 169 

Report  of  on  Sudbury  Nickel  Deposits.  .235-299 

Coleman,  T.  F 88 

CollingwtKK),  steel  works  at 23 

Colonial  Portland  Cement  Co 84,60 

Companiei  incorporated  in  1902 ..      8 

Concentration,  magnetic,  of  iron  ores 822-342 

Conglomerate  163,175,180,289 

Crush  245,272,291 

Oreywack^ 288,290 

Jasper 176 

Conkling  magnetic  separator 825 

Consolidated  Copper  Co*s  mine      116 

Cook  gold  mine  14, 110 

Cook.  R.  A 889 

Copper 17,  172,  273, 280 

Determination  of  at  Assay  Office  —  71 

Labor  employed  in  mines 18 

Production  of 17.  288 

Proftpects  on  Mississaga  river 165 

SUti-ticsof. 12,13,  17,  18 

Topper  amenite 69 

Copper  Cliff,    Methods    of  Metallurgy   at  ; 

Paper  by  James  Mc  Arthur 299  303 

Copper  Cliff  nickel-copper  mine.  17,  118,  268,  284 

Smelters  at ..121 

Snmmer  mining  class  at ■  57 

Copper  mines  .         17,  97,  115,  117,  284 

Brul^  harbor  locations 68 

Bruce  mines  ...  98 

Canadian  Copper  Co's  mine? 17,  98, 117,  284 

Blezard 254.286 

Copper  Cliff 17,  118,  268,  284 

Clsra  BeU  or  No.  6 257 

Creighton 17, 1 20,  248,  284 

EvHUB 261.  284 

FroodorNo.  3 119,263,285 

Ladv  Macdonald  or  No.  5 120,  257.  285 

No.2 119,285 

No.4 120,285 

Stobie 120, 268,  284 

Cheney 165 
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Copper  mines.— CofUtniiecf.  paob 

Consolidftted  Copper  Co 116 

Copper  Queen  99 

Cryderman  looation 266 

Elsie 128,  249.  2S7 

Gertrude 19.122,246,287 

(lOnUis  bay   or   Teonmieth  Copper   Co'a 

location tOl 

Indian  Lake 100 

Kirkwood  location 266 

Lady  Violet  249 

Little  8t>bie 264 

Moi^own     116 

Mackenzie's  k  Mann's  location 98 

McMahon  township  location 100 

MMsey  Station 18,  97,  ^ 

Moaot  Nickel 264 

Murray 261,286 

NorthStar 248 

Ranson     100 

Rock  Lake 18,99 

Squaw  Chute.    100 

Sui»erior  18,100 

Taylor 100 

Tecumseth  Copper  Co.  or  Gronlais  bay  loca- 
tion   101 

Tip-top 18, 101 

Vermilion 272 

Victoria 17,  128,  268,  287 

Whistle  location 274 

Wilcox 116 

Worthington      272,  286 

Copper  mines,  non-nickelilerous. . .        18 

Copper  pyrites 162,  240,  246.  272,  297 

Copper  Queen  copper  mines 99 

Cora  firold  location  80 

Coralline  limestone 143 

Corals 148,148,186 

Cordoya  exploration  syndicate Ill 

Cordova  mines,  summer  mining  class  at   ... .    67 

Comiferous  formation 42, 142, 163 

Corundum  .... 104,186 

Production  of 87 

Statistics  of ^ 12,13,87 

Corundum  mines 135 

CraiR 136 

Ontario  Corundum  Co 136 

Couchiching  falls 187 

Couture  lake 83 

Craig  corundum  mine 87,  186 

CrampSteelOo 28 

Crawford  Bros 29 

Credit  Forks  Quarry  Co 28- 

Creighton  nickel-copper  mine 17,  120,  248 

Accidents  at 44 

Crydorman  nickel-copper  location  266 

Cubanite 284 

Oulbert,  M.  T 286 

Curtis  Bros 29 

Dacre  iron  mine 114 

Danish  peat  plant 198 

Daube,  Oscar 331,342 

Davis,  John  &  Son 29 

Dawson  gold  mine 84 

Deer 172 

Deer  lake 168 

Deloro  (?old  mine . .  108 

Accidents  at 43 

Summer  mining  school  at 66 

Denbigh  township,  graphite  in 26 

Oeroche  township  iron  formation 804,  316 

Deseronto  blast  furnace 22 

Deseronto  Iron  Co  Ltd 22 

Draert  lake  iron  formation 804,  315 

Diabase  106,  176,  189,  241,  297.  298 

Diallage 294 

Diamond  drills.  Work  with 60-68 

Prospecting  for  iron  ore  with 304 

Summary  of  boring  operations 68 


PAOK 

Dickson,  A.  A 200 

Dickson.  C.  W 282 

Dickson  peat  press 221 

Diopside 106,189 

Diorite 176, 177,  187.  189,  248.  272,  311 

Do>>son,  Alex 200 

Dobson  improved  peat  excavator 288 

Dobson  mechanical  excavator 211 

Dobson  peat  dryer 216 

Dobson  peat  mechanical  gatherer  284 

Dobson  peat  press 222 

Dog  lake  iron  formation 804,  314 

Dolomite 66,106,284 

Dominion  Mineral  Co 286,  264 

Dominion  Peat  Products,  Limited 208,  228 

Dominion  Reduction  Works 96 

DonoellT  m*ca  mine 130 

Don  Valley  brick  works 29 

DrainnRe  of  peat  bogs .      209 

Drain  tile.    See  Tile,  drain. 
Drills.    See  Diamond  drills . 

Dmry  township 2.S6 

Dryden  iron  formation 804,  809 

Dry  rook  process  of  cement  manufacture 83 

Dumfries,  marl  beds  in  149 

Dunderland  Iron  Ore  Co 331 

Dynamite 76,  108 

Eagle  lake 887 

East  End  Silver  Mountain  mine 96 

Eastern  Ontario,  report  on  mines  of,  by  W 

E.  H.  Carter,  mining  inspector 108-140 

Eby  township 176 

Mineral  indications  in 179 

Rocksof 189 

Edison  magnetic  separator 328 

Rdlson,T.  A 289,389,  340 

Blber8,A.D , 831 

Eldorado,  or  M.  H.  267  gold  mine 98 

Eleotro-magnet. 824 

Elizabeth  gold  mine 16,82 

Elliott,  J 28 

Elsie  nickel-copper  mine 128,  249,  287 

Acddentat 46 

Emily  gold  mine 62,  77 

Emmons,  Dr.  B.  H 281 

Empire  Limestone  Co 28 

Employees,  protection  of 76 

Empress  gold  mine  81 

England,  Gustavns,  accident  to 44 

Englith,  0.  B.,  analyses  by 34 

English  River  Gk>ld  Mining  Co's.  mine.        16,  84 

Enstatita 294 

Epidote 106,189,291,  818 

Epinette  river 168 

Erikson,  K 341 

Emptive  origin  of  Sudbury  ore  deposits 278 

Eruptive,  nickel-bearing 276,  293,  298 

Evans  nickel-copper  mine 261,  284 

Exeter  Salt  Co 88 

Kalconbridge  township,  drilling  operations  in    61 

Panning,  T 29 

Farhaky,  B 840,  841 

Feldspar 106, 107,  171.  176, 189,  260,  296 

Production  of 87 

Statistics  of 12,  13 

FelHspar  mines 186 

Harris 138 

Pennsylvania  Feldspar  Co 137 

Richardson 136 

Felsite  102 

Fife,A.T 72 

Finely  divided  ores 830 

Fire  assajrs  of  samples  from  Savant  lake 90 

Flaherty  syndicate 811 

Flinn,  P.,  accident  to..'. 43 

Flint 148,146 

Flint  lake  gold  mine 94 
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PAOB 

Flnorite 246,  284 

¥lviDgVon 106 

Iron  f onDAtion  north  of d04 

F  M  207  gold  location 87 

Folirerite 281 

Foreign  compAniet  lioenaed  in  Ontario. 8,  9 

Forest  fires 172,  179 

Forget,  Rowan  ft  Daigle. 86 

Fossiliferons  rooke   of  Southwest   Ontario; 

Paper  by  Dr.  W,  A.  Park 14M56 

Beacnville  quarries 148 

Borings  at  Htratford  and  Gnelph 160 

Oorals  in  Townsend  and  Walpole 142 

Oomiferous,  a  varied  series 158 

FoBsiliferous  beds  of  Hamilton  formation. .  158 
Gypsum  deposits  in  the  Onondaga  . .  .  .  147 
Hamilton   formation,    exposures   at  Rock 

Glen,  etc 154 

Kettle  Point  concretions 166 

Limettone  quarries  at  HagersTllle 144 

Lower  Helderberg  or  water-lime  formation  152 

B£arl  beds  in  Dumfries 149 

Niagara  limestone  at  Ancaster 141 

Oriskany  and  Lower  Helderberg 145 

Outcrops  of  the  Oomiferous 142 

Quarrying  in  the  Oomiferous  at  Sf.  Mary*s  151 

Fossils  at  R)lton  lake 186 

Foullon,  Baron  von 286 

Fowke,  Geo.  W 51 

Fowle,J.G  339 

France,  iron  location €2,  104 

Francis  k  Dixon's  gold  locations  11021105 ...    80 

Franklinite   826 

Frid.G.&Oo 29 

Froding  magnetic  separator 841 

Frood,  or  No.  8  nickel-copper  mine.  .119,  268,  285 

Fuel  oils,  production  of 39 

Statistics  of  12,40 

Fuel,  Peat,  its  Afanu'acture  and  Use ;  Paper 

onby  W.  E.  H.  Carter 19V2.^ 

Furnaces,  for  nickel  smelting 801 

G19,  or  Imperial  gold  location 92 

Gabbro 102.240,257,272,268,296 

Galaso,  Araso,  accident  to 45 

Galena 60,  88,  84.  177,  260,  282 

Gangue 823 

Garden  river 166 

Garnets 106,  296,  326 

Gkumier 286 

Gas,  production  of 39 

Statistics  of 12,  40 

Peat        ... 228 

Gasteropods 147 

General  Electric  Co 27,  129 

Mica  trimming  works 182 

Geneva  lake    107 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada 235,  286 

Geology  of  Mississaga  region  169 

Gersdorffite 58,  272,  273,  282 

Gertrude  nickel-copper  mine 19,  122.  246,  287 

Smelter  at.   ...  123 

Giant,  or  H W74,  75,  gold  mine   92 

Gibbons,  Geo.  C 50 

Gibson  mica  mine 129 

Glacial  action 141.  188,  186,  241,  256 

Gneiss 158,169,292,298 

Gold  14,  165 

Determination  of  at  Asuay  Office 71 

Obtained  from  mi»pickel  ore 36 

Native  in  Sudbury  nickel  ores 272,  273 

Panning  for  on  Mississaga  river 163 

Production  of 14 

Statisticdof 42,13,14 

Golden  Eagle  gold  mine  93 

Golden  Horn  gold  mine 94 

Golden  Reef  gold  mine 94 

Gold  Mines  of  Eastern  Ontario 14,  108 

Atlas  Arsenic  Co 14,  110 


Gold  Mines  of  Eastern  Ontario.— Obn.  paob 

Belmont 14,110 

Oanadian  Goldfielda  Ltd 14 

Cook 14,110 

Deloro.... 108 

International 112 

Gold  Mines  of  Western  Ontario. 14,  76 

A  L  206  or  Little  Blaster 92 

AL282 81 

Aaglo-Oanadian  Gold  Estates  .>. 16,87 

Baden-Powell 98 

B  G  188  or  Symmes  location 86 

B  G  170  location. 86 

Big  Master 14,91 

Black  Ea^le 14,96 

Oora  location 80 

Dawson.   .     83 

Eldorado  or  M  H  257 98 

Elizabeth. .16,81 

EmUy 62,77 

Empress 81 

English  River  Gold  Mining  Co 15,  84 

FUntLake. 94 

F  M  207  location 87 

Francis  ft  Dixon*s  claims  1102—1105 80 

G  19  or  Imperial. 92 

GUnt  or  H  W  74.  75 92 

Golden  Eagle 98 

Golden  Horn 94 

Golden  Reef. 94 

Gold  Panner 96 

Grace  (Eagle  Lake  district) 98 

Grace  (Michipiooton  Div.)   15.  64, 78 

H  W  31  or  Peninsular 92 

H  W  74,  75  or  Giant. 92 

H  W  686  or  Martin  location  86 

U  W  747  location   86 

Imperial  or  G 19 92 

Indian  Joe • 94 

Keenora  Mining  and  Milling  Co 96 

Little  Master  or  A  L  206 9S 

Lloyda 64 

Manxman 15,  64.  79 

Manposa  location 65,80 

Martins  or  H  W  686  location 86 

M  H  246  location .     93 

M  H  257  or  Eldorado  location 98 

Mikado 14,96 

National  claim 92 

Nino 95 

Northern  Light  Mines  Co 98 

Olympia  95 

.      Ophir       80 

Peninsular  or  H  W  81 92 

Royal  Sovereign 92 

Sakoose  15 

Savant  lake  placers 88 

Scadding  township 76 

St.  Anthony  Reef  82 

Sultana.... 14,96 

Summit  Lake  Mining  Co 91 

Sunrise  location 65,80 

Symmes  or  B  G  138  location 86 

Twentieth  Century 16,  92 

United  States  Gold  Mining  Co 85 

Vermilion  River  placers 90 

Viking 93 

Wendigo 96 

White  location 84 

Gold  Ptmner  gold  mine 96 

Goodwin,  Dr.  W.  L 3 

Report  of,  on  Summer  Mining  Schools 54-61 

Goulais  bay  or  Tecumseth  copper  location —  101 

Gow,  J 28 

Grabau,  Prof  . .  164 

Grace  gold  mine  (Eagle  Lake)  98 

Grace  gold  mine  (Michipiooton) 15,  64,  78 

Summer  mining  class  at 60 

Graham,  J.  W 28 

Grande  Portage  falls. 165 
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Qrand  Rapids,   M»ttegami    river,  iron  for- 
mation  304,317 

Qrand  river,  rock  expoeoree  on 147 

Granite. . .  .28,  88,  106, 161, 169, 175,  240,  296,  298 

Oianitelake 88 

Qrano-diorite 170 

Graphite 26,268.284 

Drilling  for     BO 

Production  of 26 

SUtistics  of 12, 13.  27 

Graphite  mines  ....   182 

Aflanhurst 26,182 

Black  Donald 26,182 

MeOonneU ...26.60,182 

Graton,  L.0 6 

Paper  by,  Up  and  Down  the  Miuiaaaga.  167-172 

Grattan  township,  iron  ore  in 114 

Gravel,  panning  for  gold  in 168 

Post-glacial 142 

Gravelriver 168 

Gray,  Young  k  Sparling. 88 

Great  Lakes  Copper  Go 264 

Greenstone.  ..174,  264,  267,  274,  291,  296,  809,  818 

Greenwaterlake        309 

Grey  &  Bruce  Portland  Cement  Co  .  .  .31,  32,  86 

Grey  county,  marl  deposits  of    81 

Greywack^ 176.288,260,289,298 

Grondal-Delvik  magnetic  separator 329,  338 

Ground  Hog  river 106 

Iron  belt 816 

Guelph,  borings  at 160 

GuUUke 167,  188 

Gunflintlake 310 

Gurd  oil  well V 40 

Gypsum 88 

Deposits  at  Paris 147 

Production  of 88 

Statistics  of 12,  18 

Hagersville,  limestone  quarries  at. 148 

Halleflinta 238 

Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co 29 

Hamilton  blast  furnace 22 

Hamilton  formation 42.  163 

Hamilton  mountain 141 

Hamilton  Steel  k  Iron  Co 22.  116 

Hanlan  mica  mine 27,  129 

Hanover  Portland  Cement  Co 30.  81,  36 

Harcourt.  F.  Y..  206 

Hardenburgh,  L.  M :  388 

Harris  feldspar  mine 138 

Harrison.  H.  B  .  .^. 51 

HaatiuRB  county,  arsenic  deposits  of 86 

Hays,  Montrose,  accident  to       44 

Heberli  magnetic  separator 325,  328 

Helderberg,  Lower,  formation 146 

Analysis  of    152 

Helena  Mining  Co 26 

Helen  iron  mine 19,  68.  102 

Accident  at 47 

Summer  mining  class  at .   .  60 

Hematite 19.166.176,307,  318 

Ste  also  Iron  Ore. 

Hibernia  mines,  N.  J  328,  340 

Hill  profiles.  Mississaga  region 158 

Hodges  peat  process 201 

Hodsins  township,  iron  formation 304,  814 

Hoffman  magnetic  separator 826 

Hoffman.W.H 889 

Holton.R 29 

Hornblende..  106.  107,  169.  189.  240,  272,  291, 

292,  818 

Hornstone 142 

Hughes  Bros.  &  Bangs 28 

Humberstone  township,  limestone  in 62 

Hunt,  Dr.  Sterry 826,  340 

Hunter's  Island  iron  formation 304 

Huronian  formation 88, 168.  171,  298 


Huronian  formation.— Con.  paob 

Contact  of,  with  Lanrentian 178.  298 

Hatton  township  or   Moose  Mountain  iron 

mine (90,78,102.298 

H  W  31  or  Peninsula  gold  mine 92 

H  W74.  76orGiant  gold  mine 92 

H  W  686  or  Bfartin*s  gold  location   86 

H  W  747  gold  looatioo 86 

Hydraulic  cement.    See  Cement. 

Hydronephelite 106 

Hypersthene 189 

Hypnum  moss 204 

Illuminating  oil,  production  of 89 

Statistics  of 12.40 

Umenite 170,190,326,883 

Imperial  CementCo 30^  86 

Imperial  Oil  Co 40 

Imperial,  or  G  19  gold  location 92 

Indian  lake  copper  mine 100 

Indian  Joe  gold  mine 94 

Insecticides 69 

International  gold  mine     112 

International  Gold  and  Copper  Co 112 

International  Nickel  Co    17,268,284,  287 

Interstate  Oonsolidated  Mineral  Co 91 

Intrusive  dikes 170 

Iron  lake  iron  location 104 

Iron  mines 102,. 113 

Big  Jim  location '114 

Brant  lake  location 104 

Breitnng 20 

CaUbo^e 116 

Canada  Iron  Furnace  Co 113 

Chaffey 887 

Coe 116 

Dacre 114 

Frances  location 62,  104 

Hden 19.68,  102,  298 

Button  township  or  Moose  Mountain  .  .20. 

73.  102,  298 

Iron  lake  location 104 

Josephine  ....     20.  62,  104 

Mineral  Range  Iron  Mining  Co 114 

Child's,  or  No.  1 114 

No.  8 114 

No.  4 116 

Moore   20 

Moose  Mountain,  or  Hutton  township 

20,  73,  102,  298 

Paulison  locations 20 

Pine  lake 837 

Radnor    20,118 

St.  Charles 20,  115 

Iron  mining  fund,  payments  from  for  1902. . .    25 
Table  showing  total  payments.  1896-1902. .     26 

Iron  ore 19 

Analyses  of 68 

Bounties  on 26 

Deposits  of,  near    lakes   Wahnapitae   and 

Temagami 118 

Deposits  of,  north  of  Kingston 118 

Determination  of,  at  Assay  Office    72 

DriUing  for  50,  51 

Hutton  township  iron  ranges 318-821 

Indications  of,  £by  township 179 

Iron  ranges  of  Northern  Ontario  ...#..  .304-317 

Magnetic  concentration  of 322-842 

Production  of 19 

Prospecting  for . .     20 

Shipments  of  from  Michipicoton  Harbor  . .    63 

Statistics  of 12,  13,  19 

Iron  pyrites 102,  251,  820 

Deposit  at  Boyer  lake 108 

Production  of 38 

Statisticsof        12,18 

Iron  Ranges  of  Northern  Ontario ;  Paper  by 

WiUet  G.  Miller 804817 

Algoma  district 814 

Ground  Hog  river  iron  belt 816 
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Iron  RangeB  of  N.  Out,— Con.  paok 

Woman  river 317 

OntheMattagami S17 

Nipiisiiif  difltAct 317 

Karn^  Biver  diatriot . . , —  906 

Atikokan  range 806 

Limefttone  asaooiation  of  iron  ore 307 

Psrrite-bearinff  rooks,  signifioanoe  of 808 

Steep  Rock  lake  range 806 

Thunder  Bay  district 809 

Deposif^s  on  Pio  river ....318 

Lake  Nipigon  ranges 3l0 

Magnetite  on  Savant  lake 818 

Martawin  ran^e 309 

Mesab I  extension.  809 

Near  Black  Sturgeon  lake 3U 

Other  occurrences  in  district 814 

Jack  Lake  Gold  Mining  Co 82 

Jamieson.  J.  A.,  Estate  of 28 

Jarman  pyrites  mine         139 

Jarvis  township  iron  formation . . .  304,  814 

Jasper....  89,176,179,809 

Conglomerate .   .  176 

Jaspery  ore,  treating 886 

Jenkins,  Chas. 4 38 

Joint  stock  mining  companies 8 

Table  of.  incorporated  in  1902 8 

Johqson,  G.  R . .  337 

Josephine  iron  mine 20,  6i,  104 

Kaministiquia    309 

Kapikokoaaka  Uke 174 

Karcona,  Peter,  accident  to 47 

Kawanaska  river 184,  185 

Falls  on 186 

Kawaweagoma,  or  Round  Uke 167 

Keenora  Mining  and  Milling  Co 96 

Kekekwabik  lake 188,184 

Kellylake 240,2^6 

Kenogami  basin,  geology  of 176 

Kenogami  lake 175 

North  west  arm  of 179 

Kent  Bros.,  mica  trimming  works 181 

Keppel  township,  marl  beds  in 34 

Ke«sler  magnetic  separator 825 

Kettle  Point  concretions 156 

Keweenawan  formation  298,  820 

Keystone,  or  Climax  silver  mine 96 

King  ft  Mulligan 29 

Kingston  Feldspar  and  Mining  Co 88 

Kirkwood  nickel-copper  location 256 

Krom,  a.  R. 838 

Kuski,  John,  accident  to 46 

Laboratory,  Provincial  Assay  Office,  deter- 
minations at 70,  71 

Feesof 72 

Labor,  in  nickel  and  copper  mines 18 

Labradorite  107,294,295 

Laccolite 296 

Laccoliths 240 

Lacey  mica  mine 27,  126 

Lady  Macdonald  island 258 

Lady    Macdonald,   or    No.  5    nickel-copper 

mine 120,257,285 

Lady  Violet  nickel-copper  mine  249 

Lakefield  Portland  Cement  Co. 80,  31,  85 

Lake  of  the  Woods 171 

Lake  of  the  Woods  gold  region 93 

Lake  Superior  Power  Co 17,  28,29,  287 

SulDhite  works  of  .   122 

Lanark  County  Peat  Fuel  Co 204 

Langdon,  N.  M 841 

Languth,  E 841 

Lands  sold  and  leased 10 

Larmond,  Peter,  accident  to 47 

Laurentian  formation 158,  160,  293,  298 

Contact  of,  with  Huronlan 173.  298 
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Laxton  township,  molybdenite  in 25 

Lead,  determinatien  of,  in  Assay  Office 71 

Leases  of  mining  lands 10 

Leganlt,  George,  accident  to 44 

Leith,Dr.C.K 6.21 

Paper  by  on  Moose  Mi.  Iron  Range 818-821 

Lencoxene 169,281 

Lievack  township 236 

Licenses,  mining,  list  of, in  Michipicnton  Di v.  66-67 

Lime ....149,151 

Production  of 27,  28 

Statistics  of 12,  13,27 

Liniestone  .  ....  28,61,188 

Associations  of  with  iron  ore 307 

Coralline  ....     ...     143 

Cumifnrons 142.151 

Crystalline 142,306 

Determination  of  at  Assay  Office 72 

Hagersville  quarries  144 

Niagara.  141 

Ht.  MaryV  qnarrie*  151 

Stony  Point  and  Thedford,  analyses  of .. . .  156 

Limonite 169,806 

Literature  on  magnetic  concentration  of  iron 

ores,  review  of 387-342 

Lit' ographic  stone 146 

Little  Long  lake  iron  range 804 

Little  Master  or  A  L  206  gold  mine  . 92 

Little  Pic  river  iron  formation 801,  318 

Little  Pike  lake  iron  formation 304,  314 

Little  Pine  lake  iron  formation 804,  814 

Little  Stobie  nickel-copi)er  mine  254 

Lloyd,  E.  B.,  land  and  timber  estimator 178 

Lloydlake    :\ 184 

Lloyda  gold  mine 64 

Logan,  J 29 

Longford  Quarry  Co 28 

Long,  Harry,  accident  to 48 

Loon  lake,  iron  ore  at 304,310 

Lount  township,  iron  ore  in  ^ 50 

Lower  Helderberg.    See  Helderberg,  Lower. 

Lubricating  oil,  production  of 39 

SUtisticsof 12,40 

McArthur,  James ;  Paper  bv,  on  Methods  of 

Metallurgy  at  Copper  Cliff 299-808 

McClatchey  mica  mine 127 

McConnell  graphite  mine 26,  60, 182 

McCoonell.  Rinaldo 50 

McDowell,  F.H 838,840 

McGown  copper  mine 116 

McHugh,  Thomas,  accident  to  ^ 46 

MoKellar  iron  deposit  806 

Mackenzie  k  Mann*s  copper  location 98 

McKim  township      288 

McLaren's  mica  mine 128 

Mc  Mahon  township  copper  location  100 

McNablake 81 

McNeiU,H.C 841 

Madoc  Mining  Co 38,  U9 

Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron  Ores  ;  Paper 

on  by  J.  Walter  Wells  822-842 

Ball-Norton  drum  machine *'<26. 

Conveying-belt  separators,  types  of 825 

Drum  separators 328 

Edison  stationary  magnet  seoarator 828 

Finelv  divided  ores  in  blast  furnace 380 

Grondal-Delvik  seoarator 329 

Jaspery  ore  from  Temagami,  treating 836 

Literature  on  magnetic  concentration 8:^ 

Trial  on  low-grade  magnetite  .  886 

Magnetic  concentration,  opportunities  for..  332 

Maimetio  vs.  water  concentration 824 

Magnetites  from  MayOj  experimenting  with  888 

Methods  of  concentration   828 

Non-concentrating  ore 884 
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MMrnetic  ConoentrAtion.— Con.  page 

Present  atatuR  of  oonoentration  —      826 

Reasons  for  oonoentration  333 

Smelting  finely  concentrated  ores  of  Enrope  381 

What  is  concentration  ? 833 

Magnetite.  .19,  60.  90,  106,  118,  176,  381,  399, 
Ste  also  Iron  Ore.  318,  318,  388 

Marnuson,  T 843 

Manhes  matte 388 

Mallooh  laVe 184 

Maloney,  J.,  &  Co 38 

Manit on  lake  gold  area 91 

Manitonlin  ana  North  Shore  railway 78,  387 

Manxman  gold  mine 16,  64,  79 

Marcasite 281 

Marion  lake  .  106 

Mariposa  gold  location 65.  80 

Marl 149 

Determination  of  at  Assay  Office     73 

Marlbank  .  81 

Marshall's  Mills,  rook  ezpoenres  at 1-^ 

Martha  mica  mine      . 138 

Martin's  or  H  W  686  gold  location 86 

Mason,  C 39 

Masssgamashine  lake    396 

Mas^ey  Station  copper  mine 18,  97,  98 

Matsgaming  lake  — 106 

Mattagami  river,  iron  formation  on 317 

Mattawin  iron  range 804,  809 

Matte,  nickel  303 

Mayn,  exp«*riment8  wiih  magnetite  from ....  .383 

Maj,  W.  .T 840 

Merkley  Bros 89 

Merrifield  peat-gas  generator 338 

Analysis  of  gas 383 

Cost  of  plant  381 

Qnalityofgss  329 

Merritton  carbide  works 140 

Mesabi  iron  formation .30,  830 

Extension  of 310 

MeUbasilt         818 

Metallic  products,  statistics  of 13,  18 

Metallnrgy  Methods  of,  at  Copper  Cliff    399,  803 
Methods  of  Metallnrgy  at  Copper  Cliff ;  Paper 

,     on,  by  James  McArthnr 399,  308 

Mining  the  ore 300 

Pyritio  smelting  303 

Ivoanting  ont  the  sulphur  > J'OO 

Smelting  the  roasted  ore 301 

M  H  346  ffoW  location 93 

M  H  367,  or  Eldorado  gold  location    ....  93 

Mica 106,  391 

Production  of 37 

Statistics  of 13,  13 

Mica  grinding  works 133 

Mica  Manufacturing  Co 138,  131 

Mica  mines      .     126 

Adams        131 

Bear  Lake 126 

Byrne*-* ^ 139 

Donnelly 180 

Gibson's    139 

Hanlan    27,129 

Laoev     37,136 

McClatchey  .    127 

^^cLaren's  128 

Martha     128 

Noble*sBay 130 

Pike  Lake 138 

Raymond 136 

Stoness 127 

Mioanite 126 

Mica  Trimming  Works  181 

Adams* 131 

Genera]  Electric  Co 183 

Kenn  Bros 131 

Munsell,  E.  &Co 131 

Ottawa  Mica  Mining  Co 181 

Siles-Eddy  Mica  Co  Wl 

Trousdale 131 


Mica  Trimming  Works.— Con.  pagb 

Wallingford  Bros LSI 

Webnter  A;  Co  . 131 

Michigamme  iron  mine,  Mich 828,  839 

Michipicoton  gold  mines 78,    80 

Michipicoton  Harbor,  shipments  of  iron  ore 

from 63 

Michipocoton  iron  ranges 804,  814 

Michipocoton  Mining  Division,  Report  by  D. 

G.  Bcfyd,  Mining  Inspector 68,    67 

Brul^  Harbor  copper  locations 63 

Emily  gold  mine 62 

Grace  gold  mine 64 

Helen  iron  mine 63 

Jo«ephinA  iron  mine  63 

Licensees,  list  of 66 

Lloyda  gold  mine 64 

Manxman  gold  mine 64 

Work  on  other  locations 66 

Mickle,  G.  R  380,  381 

Microdine ^,106,169,294 

Micro-granite 391 

Micro-pecnnatite 106,396,396,398 

Micro-perthite 105 

Midland  blast  furnace 38 

Minderman.  F.  W.  £ 840 

Mikado  gold  mine 14|    96 

Summer  Mining  Class  at 69 

Miller,  Prof.  W.  G.,  Provincial  Geologist.  .4,      6 
Paper  by.  on  Iron  Ranges  of   Northern 

Ontano 804-317 

Report  on  mines  of  Northwestern  Ontario. 78-107 

Millerite 281 

Mdton  Pressed  Brick  Co 39 

Mineral  prodcction.  summary  of,  1903 13 

From  1 898  to  1903 18 

Mineral  Range  iron  mines 30,  11^ 

Mineral  Range  Mining  Co 30, 114,  838 

Miner*s  licenses 63 

List  of  in  Michipicoton  Division 66*67 

Mines  Act 75 

Mines  of  Eastern  Ontario,  Report  on  by 
W.  E.  H.  Carter,  Mining  Inspector..  108  140 

Copper  mines       ...  115 

Consolidated  Copper  Co 116 

McGown 116 

Wilcox 116 

Corundum  mines.   .        136 

Feldspar  mines    186 

Gold  mines 108 

Atlas  Arsenic  Co 108 

Belmont   HI 

Cook 110 

Dfloro.  ., 108 

International 113 

Graphite  mines 133 

Iron  mines  118 

Calabngie 116 

Canada  Iron  Furnace  Co 118 

Coe  .  115 

Mineral  Range  Iron  Mining  Co 114 

St.  Charles 116 

Jarman  pyrites  mine 189 

Mica  grinding  works t  133 

Mica  mines  ....      .  135 

Mica  trimming  works 131 

Nickel-c  >pper  mines 1  '7 

Canadian  Copper  Co H7 

Elsie    113 

Gertrude 133 

Victoria 138 

Ottawa  carbide  works 140 

Richardson  zinc  mine    139 

Mines  of  Northwestern  Ontario,  Report  on  by 

Prof.  Willet  G.  MiUer 73-107 

Accidents,  protection  against 76 

Copper  mines     97 

Bruce  Mines 98 

Copper  Queen  99 

Gonlais  bay 101 
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Mineft  of  Northweetern  OotMrio.— Con.  paob 

IndiMi  lake 100 

MoMahoQ  township 100 

MiMseyBUtion 97 

Ronton  100 

RockUke 99 

Squaw  ohnta 100 

Superior LOO 

Taylor 100 

Tip-top 101 

(Goldmines ..    76 

Emily    77 

Empren 81 

Qold  propertiei  on  Canadian  Northern ....    81 

Lake  of  the  Woods  region 9S 

Lake  Manitoba  ^Id  area 91 

Michipicoton  mines 78 

Ophir 80 

Savant  lake  plaeers    88 

Scadding  township 76 

Sturgeon  lake  region 82 

Increase  in  mining  actiTity 75 

Iron  mines 102 

Helen 102 

Newer  Michipicoton  iron  properties 103 

Railway^nilding  in  mining  districts 73 

Rooks,  Notes  on        104 

Biseotasing  to  Flying  Post 106 

Nepheline  syenite 104 

St.  Anthony's  Reef. 105 

Other  localities 107 

Silver  mines 96 

West  End  silver  mine 97 

Mining  accidents 42-48«  75 

Tableof  ; 48 

fining,  American  investments  in    .......    74 

Companies  incorporated  in  1902  8 

Increased  activity  in    75, 108 

Mining  land  agencies 49 

Mining  lands  sold  and  leased 10 

Minissinaqoa,  or  Peninsula  lake 160, 167 

Mississaga,  Up  and  Down  the ;  Paper  by  L.C. 

Graton 167-172 

Molybdenite  95 

Production  of 25 

Statistics  of 12.  13 

Mond  Nickel  Co  17,  287 

Moore  iron  mine 20,113 

Accident  at 47 

Moose 189 

Moose  lake 273 

Moose  Mountain,  or  Hulton  township  iron 

mine 20,  78,102,298 

Moose  Mountain  Iron  Range ;  Paper  by  C.  K. 

Leith    818321 

Gkologieal  features   818 

Vermilion  iron  diitrict,  comparison  with. .  8l9 

Possible  origin  of  ore 320 

Morley  &  Ashbridge 29 

Morrison,  Peter,  accident  to 46 

Mount  Nickel  Oo*s  nickel-copper  mine 264 

Munsell,  B.  ft  Co.,  mica  trimming  works. . . .  131 

Murray,  Alex  .  169 

Murray  nickel-copper  mine 261,  286 

Muscovite 169 

Musipomigut  lake.    See  Savant  lake. 

Naphtha,  production  of 89 

Statistics  of 12,  40 

National  gold  claim 92 

National  Mica  Grinding  Co  ,  works 132 

National  Portland  Cement  Co 82,  85 

Natural  gas,  production  of 88 

Export  of,  stopped 89 

Statisticsof    12,13,89 

Taxation  of  companies 89 

Nanghton  station 2.35 

Nautiloids 152 

Neat,  Thomas,  accident  to 43 

Neil,  Robert,  accident  to 46 
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Nepheline 104 

Newington  peat  bog 206 

Newington  peat  plant 223 

New,  or  Upper  Qreen  lake 157,167 

Niagara  limestone «..    141 

Niocolite 58 

Nickel,  determination  of  at  Assay  Office 72 

Labor  employed  in  mines 18 

Production  of 17,  288 

SUtistiosof 12.  13.17 

Sudbury  deposits,  report  on 286-2S9 

Nickellake 275.309 

Mckelite 272,278.282 

Nickel  mines 17,  tl7.  284 

Canadian  Copper  Co's mines....  17,  98,  117.  284 

Blezard 264.  286 

Copper  Cliflf 17,118,  258.  284 

Clara  BeU,  or  No.  6 i57 

Creighton 17,  120,  243.  284 

Evans 261,284 

Frood,  orNo.  3    119.263.  285 

Lady  Macdonald,  or  No.  5 120,  267,  285 

No.2   119,286 

No.4 120.  285 

Stobie 120,263,  284 

Cryderman  location 256 

EWe       123,249.  287 

Gertrude  19,  122,246.  287 

Kirkwcod  location 256 

Lady  Violet , 249 

Little  Stobie 264 

MountNickel 264 

Murray 251,286 

NorthStar 248 

Vermilion 272 

Victoria 17,123,268,  287 

Whittle  location 274 

Worthington 272.  286 

Nickel  oxide  . .       296 

Nickel  Range  railway 73 

Nine-mile  lake 87 

Nino  gold  mine 96 

Nipigon  lake  iron  range 804,  810 

Nipissing  district  iron  formations      . .      304,  817 

Niven,  Alex..  O.  L.  S 6 

Surveying  party  in  charge  of  167 

Noble's  Bay  mica  mine   130 

Non-concentrating  iron  ore 334 

Non-metallic  products,  statistics  of 12, 13 

Additions  to  list  of   13 

Nonwatinose  lake  Sll 

Nordensten,  E 838 

Norite     240,278,293,294,298 

Norite  band,  features  of . .  276 

Extent  of 242 

Southeastern  offshoot  of 266 

North  Blu£f  silver  mine 96 

North  Blmslev  township,  graphite  in 26,  60 

Northern  Light  Mines  Co 98 

Northern  nickel  range 278 

Northern  Ontario,  iron  ranfl[es  of 304-817 

North  Star  nickel-copper  mine 948 

Northwestern  Ontario.  Mines  of  ;  Report  by 

Prof.  WiUet  G.  MiUer 78-107 

Norway,  peafe  industries  of    196 

Obabica  river.    See  Aubinadong  river. 

O'Connor,  D.    20 

Odell  Bros 28 

Olden  township,  zinc  ore  in 25,  139 

Old  Green  lake 160,  167 

Oligodase 291 

Oliver's  Ferry 184 

Olivine  241,  297,  298 

Ollmann,  Mrs.  H 29 

Olympia  gold  mine   96 

Onandaga  formation 147 

Ontario  Brick  Co  29 

Ontario  Corundum  Oor 37,  136 
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OnUrio  Graphite  Oo 26 

Ontario  People's  Salt  and  Soda  Go 38 

Ontario  Portland  Cement  Go 83,149 

OntarioSewer  Pipe  Co 29 

Ontario  Smelting  works 19,  121 

Accident  at 44 

OpeepecBway  lake 317 

Ophir  gold  mine    .*.... 30 

Opimika  narrows,  iron  formation  near 304 

Orford  refioery 286 

Oriskany  formation 145 

Ornamental  stone 142 

Orthoolase 106,169,284 

Osborne,  Chase  S 21 

OttowaBrickCo .     29 

Ottawa  Carbide  Co 36,  140 

Ottawa  Mica  Manufacturing  Co.'s  trimming 

works 131 

Otter  Cove  iron  formation 301,  814 

Otter  lake 169 

Output.    See  Mineral  production. 

Owen  Sound  Portland  Cement  Co 80,  33,  36 

Orford  furnace,  N.  J 830 

Packham,  James 29 

Paget.  John 61 

Paraffin  wax  and  candles,  production  of  ... .    89 

Statistics  of    12,40 

Paris  green  68 

Constituents  of 69 

Paristone      88 

Parkbill  Salt  Co    88 

Parks,  Dr.  W.  A 6,  811 

Paper  by,  on  Fossihferous  Rocks  of  South- 
west Ontario 141166 

Parkslake 104 

Parry  Sound  copper  district 116 

Partridge-crop  lake 174 

Payne  magnetic  separator 826 

Paulison  iron  location 20 

Paying  brick.  —See  Brick,  Paving. 

Pears,  J 29 

PeaBbog 4,  179,  202 

Peat  gas  228 

Peat  fnel,it8  Manufacture  and  Use;  Paper  on, 

by  W.  E.  H.  Carter 191-284 

Briq^uettes,  plant  for  making  221 

Dickson  press 221 

Dobson   press 222 

Newington  plant 228 

Power  generation  and  distribution 224 

Costof 225 

Comparison  with  coal 193 

I>obaon's  new  peat  machines 283 

Improved  excavator 238 

Mechanical  gatherer 2U 

European  methods  of  manufacture 197 

Cut  peat 197 

Danish  peat  plant 198 

Machine  peat 197 

Mills  for  machine  peat 198 

Manufacture  in  Ontario    200 

Peat  bogs  and  plants  in  Ontario 902 

Analysis  of  our  peats  202 

Beaverton  bog 203 

Brockville  bog 205 

Brunner  bog 204 

Newington  bog 208 

Perth  bog 904 

Rondeau  bryg 206 

Rondeau  peat  works 206 

WeUand  bog 203 

Peat  eras  228 

Analysis  of 282 

Cost  of  gas  plant 281 

Merrifieid  sas  generator 298 

Quality  of  Merrifieid  gas 299 

Pl>ice  of,  among  fuels 194 

Price    196 


Peat  tuel.  —Gan.  paob 

Process  of  making  peat  f  oel 208 

Air-drying      212 

Clearing  surface 210 

Disintegrating  and  drsring 214 

Ditching  a  dry  bog 209 

Dobson  mechanical  excavator 211 

Dobeon  peat  drsrer 216 

Drying  by  pressure  not  raccessfnl 219 

Harvesting  peat  at  Welland 211 

Laying  down  tramwajrs 21C 

Simpson  peat  dryer 218 

Wet  and  dry  bogs 209 

Progress  of  industry 201 

Sp«*ciai  apparatus  for  burning 226 

Sulphur  in  Ontario  peat 988 

Test,  at  Assay  Office   196 

Use  of,  in  Europe 193 

Peat  Industries,  Ltd 200,206 

Peat  Machinery  Supply  Co 900 

Pegmatite 136,  161 

Peofield,  Prof 981 

Peninsula  lake 160,  167 

Peninsular,  or  H  W  31  gold  mine   99 

Pennsylvania  Feldspar  Co.'#mine 137 

Pennsylvania  Mining  Co 88 

Penlandite  281 

Perknite  818 

Perth  peat  bog 204 

Peterson,  W 341 

Petrographical   notes,    on    Sudbury     nickel 

deposits    289 

Petrography  of  Biississaga  region 169 

Petroleum,  production  of 39 

Stotistics  of 12,  13,40 

Petroleum  products,  output  of 89 

Statistics  of 12,18,40 

PhilUps,  W.  B 838 

Pie  river  iron  formation 804,  306 

Pig  iron 22 

Bounties  on 26 

Production  of 22,  822 

SUtisticsof 12,13,22 

Table  showing  growth  of  industry  1896-1902.    22 

Pike  lake  mica  mine  128 

Pike  river     187 

Pine  lake  iron  mine 387 

Pipe,  sewer 29 

Plagiodase 106,  169,176,963,291,  293 

FUtiium    272,280.  282 

Determination  of  at  Assay  Office 72 

Plebtooene  deposits 241 

Pleoohroism 292 

Plutonic  origin  of  nickel  deposits 280 

Polydymite .281,288 

Ponsford  and  Freek 29 

Pope,  F.J 387,  389 

Porcupine  silv«>r  mine 96 

Porphyrite 289,  272.297,  811 
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